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MURAL MONUMENTS AT ST. MARGARET'S, 
WESTMINSTER, HIDDEN BY THE NEW 
ORGAN. ; 

Recentiy (9 §. v. 284) I drew attention 
to some old inscriptions on the _ floor- 
stones under the new organ, and I now 
redeem the promise then and there made to 
deal with the wall tablets. They are thirty- 
seven in number, but it cannot be said that 


the workmanship counts for much with most 


of them, as they are, in many cases, the 
memorials of local worthies, and the art of 
the statuary mason and sculptor was not in- 
voked to advertise their fame; still there 
are a few where this was done, and the effect 
was fairly good. Of these, of course, no 
reproduction could be made in these columns. 
Another thing must be said. When the re- 
storation of the church took place in 1878, all 
the monuments were taken down from the 
walls, and when replaced, by very far the 
largest number of them were assigned 
positions a long way removed from those 
they originally occupied, there being only 
about twenty-five to be found near where 
they were at first placed. It will be there- 
fore seen that the inscriptions must not be 
taken literally, but only as indicating that 


the bodies are at rest somewhere within 
the four walls of the church. The pity of 
it is great, but so many changes have 
taken place, not always made by reverent 
hands, that this state of things would appear 
to be unpreventable ; at any rate the monu- 
ments are little likely to be moved again, 
which must be our chief consolation. There 
are twenty-two upon the north wall and 
fifteen upon the east wall of the north aisle 
now hidden from view, and it is these in- 
scriptions I intend giving, as a_ period 
longer than one cares to look forward to 
must elapse before they meet the wondering 
eye of man again. I arrange them alpha- 
betically as the readiest mode of reference, 
taking those on the north wall first, following 
on to those at the east end :— 


‘* Under this pew lies the body of M* Elizabeth 
Alford | Wife of Mt John Alford She died the 8tb 
of November 1728 aged 69 | Here also lies the Body 
of Mr John Alford | who was almost fifty years a 
Parishioner of the Parish | one who was Just in all 
his Dealings & whose word was y® same as his bond 
_| and who never Broke a Promise he made for no 
interest whatever | He was a sincere Friend a good 
Husband and the most indulgent Father | to an 
Only Daughter that ever was Born and Endeared 
himselfe to her | by making her a Companion and 
Friend even in her Infancy | without ever putting 
on y® Severity of some Parents & which she always 
acknowledg’d | He died the first of August 1739. 
Aged 72 | Here also lies Somersett Kerry Son in 
law to the above M* John Alford | He died 5t of 
October 1725 aged 28 | And three Grand Children 
of M* Aiford John Somersett | and’ Elizabeth 
Kerry’s who all Died young | This was put up by 
Elizabeth Moncriefe in a grateful | Remembrance 
of her Dear Parents 1758.” 

‘“This monument is erected | to the memory of | 
M*™ Mary Baber | wife of James Baber Esqre of 
Knightsbridge | and only daughter of the late 
Nathan Smith Esq? | of Brighton | obiit January 
10 1827, aged 77 | Also of the said James Baber 
Hsqr¢ | obiit January 18% 1830, aged , by their 
affectionate son John Baber HKsqre.” 

‘* Near this place | is Interr’d the Body of | Sarah 
Bettridge wife of | Charles Bettridge of His Majesty’s 
Eixcheq? | and youngest Daughter of Tho’ Brooke | 
of Maire and Walton in Cheshire Esqré | Eldest Son 
of S* Peter Brooke Banert| who was youngest 
Brother to St Rich* Brooke | of Norton Habey, Bart 
in the same County. | She was a good Wife, a Sin- 
cere Friend, and in every | Station of life, a valu- 
able Woman | She dyed April 3 1743. Aged 53. | 
The Abovementioned M* Charles Bettridge | Dyed 
March 17 1755, | Aged 63 years.” 

‘‘In the Chancel Vault | of this Church are 
deposited | the Remains of | Elizabeth Dinwiddie 
| who died October I1t* 1773; aged 35 years. | 
She was Daughter of the late Robert Dinwiddie 
Esqt | Lieutenant Governor of Virginia by Rebecca 
his wife. | As a Dutiful Daughter | A most affec- 
tionate Sister | A Sincereand generous Friend | She 
was esteemed through Life and deeply lamented | 
by all who knew her. | The Virtues of a Christian 
adorned her Character | and shone most conspicuous 
at the Hour | of Death | which she met with a 
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Calmness and Fortitude | worthy of her Piety. | 
This Monument sacred to her Memory | was erected 
as a Tribute of the most | tender and lasting Affec- 
tion | by her Sister | Rebecca Hamilton.” 

“In Memory of | Mt John Fox | of Parliament 
Street, Westminster | Solicitor | ob: 27 Dect 1821 
zt 68. | Also | of Susanna Fox | his youngest sur- 
viving Daughter | ob: 17 Feby. 1830, cet. 32. | And | 
Marianna Fox | his Widow | ob: 19 Nov" 1830, 
zt 78 | Their remains are deposited in the | 
north vault of this Church.” 


Mr. John Fox was in his day a very well- 
known member of the legal profession, and 
lived at No. 6 in that portion of Parliament 
Street demolished many years ago to make 
way for the first of the new Government 
Offices. After his death his family con- 
tinued to reside in this house, much respected, 
and constant worshippers at the parish church. 


““The Remains | of | Mt William Graves | are 
deposited in the Vault of this Church | He died 
August 28 1795 | Aged 78 years | The Toils of life 
and pangs of death are o’er | And care and pain and 
sickness are no more.” 

“In the vault underneath | are deposited the 
remains of | Mary | Relict of the Rev’ James Hare, 
M.A. | and daughter of Christopher, youngest son 
of | Sir Walter Clarges, Bart. | she departed this 
life | on the 234 of January, 1823. | Aged 80 years.” 

“*Tn the Great Vault | near this Place | is Interr’d 
the Remains of | M™* Mary Jelfe | wife of William 
Jelfe | of this Parish | who departed this Life | 
25 September 1766 | Aged 45. | Also | William Son 
of the above, named | William and Mary | who died 
in his Infancy.” 

‘*TIn the north vault of this Church | are deposited 
the remains of | Lytton George Kier, Esquire, | of 
Bridge Street | in the City of Westminster, | and of 
Clapham Common | in the County of Surrey; | for 
many years the highly respected | Treasurer | of the 
united parishes | of Saint Margaret | and Saint John 
the Evangelist | and a trustee | of many of the local 
charities | to which | he was a liberal contributor | 
Died 25% June 1840 ; | Aged 64 years.” 


In addition to the offices as set forth on 
this monument, Mr. L. G. Kier was church- 
warden in 1809-10, as his father had been 
before him in 1786-7. 

‘*Near this Spot are deposited the Remains of | 
Mary Rose Wife of John Maberly Ksq. | of Shirley 
in the County of Surry | who died in this Parish on 
the 14» of April 1810 | Aged Forty years.” 

“* Sacred to the Memory of | John Minnett, late of 
this Parish, Gent" | who died 14% April 1823, aged 
67. | And to Mary Minnett, his Widow | who died 
June 9 1838, Aged 81. | their mortal remains being 
deposited in the South Vault of this church.” 


Mr. John Minnett served the responsible 
office of churchwarden in 1797-8. 


‘In the same grave Lies M™ Rebecca Moncriefe 

| who Died the 15 of April 1742 Aged 72 | As also 

her Son Mt John Moncriefe Son in Law to Mt John 
Alford | who was Universally Lamented by all that 
knew him. | He was Clerk to y® late Lord Cheif 
Baron Gilbert & to M* Baron Carter | Successively 
to the time of their Deaths | Both whom he Served 
with the Greatest fidelity and Diligence | for Sound- 


ness of Judgment Uprightness Sweetness of temper 
& General Benevolence | to all Mankind none ever 
exceeded Him as all his Acquaintance can Testify | 
In his private Life he was a Dutifull Son and 
Nephew and to his Wife | who lost in him the best 
of Husbands y® Sincere friend & Agreable Com- 
panion | and who in thirty Years Acquaintance 
never saw Him out of Temper | fourteen Years of 
which She was married to Him | and whose Greife 
will Always Remaine for her Great Loss | of so 
Indulgent a Husband while she is in this World } 
he Died the 26% of June 1748 Old Stile in the 45% 
ear of his Age | This was Erected in Remem- 
rance of so Good a Husband | by Elizabeth Mon- 
creife his widow 1758.” 


See first inscription. 


“In a vault underneath this Church | are de- 
posited the remains of | Edward Morris Esq | one 
of the Masters of the High Court of Chancery | 
formerly Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, | and 
for many years Member of Parliament for | the 
Borough of Newport, Cornwall, | who died April 
12" 1815, aged 47 years | Also of | George Paulet 
Morris, M.D ; F.R.8. | Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians | and for many years Physician to 
Westminster Hospital | who died September 17 
1837, aged 77 years.” 

“Sacred | to the Memory of William Pollock, 
Esq. whose Remains are deposited in this Church } 
Died 17 February 1816, Aged 75 years. | He was 
Chief Clerk in the Secretary of State’s Office, 
which | he filled with the utmost Integrity for 
upwards of 50 years | A good Christian, a dutiful 
Son, an affectionate Husband | and an honest Man. | 
Likewise of M™ Hannah Pollock (Relict of the 
above,) | who died 3" April 1822 | Aged 83 Years.” - 

“To the Memory of | Elizabeth | the wife of 
Simon Stephenson Esq’ | of this Parish | She died 
29'n March 1823, aged 61 years | exemplary in ever 
relation of life, | and every department of duty. 
Also of the above named | Simon Stephenson | who 
died 15 January 1844, aged 79 years.” 


Simon Stephenson was a much valued 
inhabitant of the parish, being for many 
years the vestry clerk of St. Margaret’s, in 
which capacity he was greatly esteemed and 
highly respected for his straightforwardness 
honesty, and integrity. | 
W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey, 
(To be continued.) 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS EDITORS, 
(Continued from 9 §. vy. 451.) 


In his letter to Mann of 24 Nov., 1776 
(Cunningham’s ed., vol. vi. p. 393), Horace 
Walpole is made to write: “I can tell you 
one event: Lord Rockingham is made Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland.” “Rockingham” is 
evidently a misreading for “Buckingham.” 
The second Earl of Buckinghamshire (invari- 
ably referred to by Horace Walpole in his 
letters as “Earl of Buckingham” until the 
creation of Earl Temple as Marquis of Buck- 
ingham) was appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland at the end of 1776, and his appoint- 
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ment is commented on by Walpole in his 
‘ Journal of the Reign of George III.’ (vol. ii. 

. 86), under date 21 November in that year. 

he mistake of “ Rockingham ” for “ Bucking- 
ham” originated with the editor of the second 
series of letters to Sir Horace Mann (1844), 
whence it was copied by Cunningham. The 
Marquis of Rockingham was never Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Letter 1,624, addressed to the Earl of Os- 
sory, and dated 8 Jan., 1777 (Cunningham’s 
ed., vol. vi. p. 401), is misdated, and con- 
sequently misplaced. It was evidently written 
on 8 Jan., 1778, as is apparent from the fol- 
lowing considerations :— 

1. Walpole mentions the capture of Mud 
Island (in the Delaware) by the English, 
which took place on 15 Nov., 1777 (see ‘ Ann. 
Reg.,’ 1777, p. 138). In a letter to Lady Ossory 
of 29 Dec., 1777, and in one to Mann of 4 Jan., 
1778, Walpole mentions the report of the 
capture of Mud Island. The despatches which 
confirmed the report reached England on 
8 Jan., 1778, the day on which Horace Wal- 
pole evidently wrote the letter under dis- 
cussion (see Walpole’s entry in his ‘ Journal 
of the Reign of George III.,’ vol. ii. p. 180). 

2. Horace Walpole mentions the approach- 
ing marriage of the Duke of Hamilton to Miss 
Burrell, and the critical state of the wife of 
Lord George Germaine. The duke’s marriage 
took place on 5 April, 1778, and Lady George 
Germaine died in January, 1778. The dates 
of these events point to 1778, not to 1777, as 
the year in which Walpole wrote. 

In spite, then, of the fact that this letter is 
dated 1777 (Walpole might easily have written 
1777 instead of 1778, as the new year had only 
just begun), it should be placed among those 
of the year 1778—z.e., between No. 1,700 
(dated 4 Jan., 1778) and No. 1,701 (dated 
17 Jan., 1778) in vol. vii. of Cunningham’s 
edition. 

Letter 1,625 (Cunningham’s ed., vol. vi. 
p. 402), addressed to the Countess of Ossory, 
with no date of month or year, and headed 
“Saturday,” was placed by Vernon Smith 
(the original editor of the letters to Lady 
Ossory) amongst letters of January, 1777. The 
letter, however, belongs to the summer of the 
year 1772, as is apparent from the following 
considerations :— 

1. Horace Walpole writes :— 

**On my table I found a deprecation from the 
secretary of the Antiquaries, but I intend to be 
obdurate. Having antiquarian follies enough of my 
ag I cannot participate of ‘Whittington and his 

atv. 


This passage refers to Walpole’s retirement 
from the Society of Antiquaries, which took 


place at the end of July, 1772, as is stated by 
Walpole himself in his ‘Short Notes of my 
Life’ (Cunningham’s ed., vol. i. p. Ixxxii). In 
several letters written during the summer of 
1772 the antiquarian discussion on ‘ Whit- 
tington and his Cat’ is referred to by Horace 
Walpole. See his letter to Cole of 7 July, 
1772, that to Mason of 21 July, 1772 (in which 
he announces his intention of retiring from 
the Society), and that to Cole of 28 July, 
1772, in which he mentions his retirement as 
a fart accomple. 

2. Horace Walpole (writing from Arlington 
Street) mentions London as “a place where 
grass would grow in the streets, if this 
summer it would grow anywhere.” If there 
were no other reason for fixing the date of 
this letter, it would be evident, from the men- 
tion of an unusually dry summer, that it 
could not have been written in January. 
Walpole twice speaks of the heat in letters 
written in the summer of 1772—viz., in his 
letters to Mann of 23 July and 3 August. In 
the first he says, “ We have had the only per- 
fect summer I ever remember”; and in the 
second, ‘We have had, and have, the swmmerest 
summer that I have known these hundred 
years.” 

Walpole heads his letter “Saturday,” but 
with no date of month or year. It was pro- 
bably written on Saturday, 1 Aug., 1772, 
shortly after his retirement from the Society 
of Antiquaries at the end of July, and shortly 
before he started on a journey to Yorkshire, 
which he did on 4 Aug., 1772 (see letter to 
Mann of 3 August, in which he states his 
intention of setting out “to-morrow”). The 
letter may therefore be placed between 
No. 1,322 (28 July, 1772) and No. 1,323 (3 Aug., 
1772) in vol. v. of Cunningham’s edition. 

Letter 1,836, addressed to the Countess of 
Ailesbury and dated “Friday night, 1779” 
(Cunningham’s ed., vol. vii. p. 239), is placed 
among letters of August in that year. It 
appears, however, to belong to July. The 
letter refers to the capture of Lady Ailes- 
bury’s daughter, Mrs. Damer, by a French 
privateer when crossing from Dover to 
Ostend, and to the absence in Jersey of 
General Conway, Lady Ailesbury’s husband, 
and the father of Mrs. Damer. 

That Horace Walpole was aware of Mrs. 
Damer’s adventure before August, 1779, is 
apparent from his letter to Lady Ossory of 
20 July, 1779 (Cunningham’s ed., vol. vii. 
p. 231). Writing from Strawberry Hill, he 
says :—- 

‘‘Tt would have been impossible for me, Madam, 


to have met your Ladyship in town yesterday...... 
I was detained here; poor Lady Ailesbury was 
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come to me all terror and distress. Her daughter 

was really taken prisoner, and she had been told 
se ; : 

her husband and his island were captive too. 


The words “really taken prisoner” seem to 
imply a confirmation of a previous report 
relative to Mrs. Damer. 

As Mrs. Damer’s adventure was known to 
Horace Walpole before 20 July (which was 
Tuesday), his letter to Lady Ailesbury was 
probably written on the previous Friday— 
16 July. It may therefore be placed between 
No. 1,829 (14 July) and No. 1,830 (20 July) in 
vol. vii. of Cunningham’s edition. 

Letters 1,845 and 1,846 (Cunningham’s ed., 
vol. vil. pp. 249 and 250), addressed to Earl 
Harcourt, and placed amongst letters of Sep- 
tember, 1779, appear to belong to a later 
period in the same year. Both were written 
during one of Horace Walpole’s severe attacks 
of gout. In No. 1,845, dated merely “ Friday 
night,” Walpole writes: 

“‘T have not had the honour of seeing you this 
age, and cannot yet go to see anything. My gout, 
I own, lasts long enough to wear out anybody’s 
patience...... However, do not be frightened ; I trust 
that next week I shall be able to crawl about again; 
and then you will have...... reason to be alarmed 
with my gratitude,” &c. 

From Horace Walpole’s letter to Earl Har- 
court of October, 1779 (Cunningham’s ed., 
vol. vil. p. 255), it is clear that he had not 
been in communication with the earl for some 
time previously. He writes :— 

“I had set the remains of my heart on passing 
part of September at Nuneham, my dear Lord ; but 
after a very uncomfortable summer, in which I had 
scarce a day of health, I was confined to my couch 
the whole month with the gout, and have now the 
use but of one hand.” 


Had Walpole written so recently as September 
(as the present arrangement of the letters sup- 
poses), he would hardly have thought it 
necessary in October to inform his corre- 
spondent of the way in which he had passed 
his summer. He would also probably have 
mentioned his desire to visit Nuneham. 

It appears from the extract given above 
that Horace Walpole suffered from ill health 
during the summer and from gout during the 
early part of the autumn. The gout became 
worse in November, 1779, and continued very 
severe throughout November and December 
(see vol. vii. pp. 281, 282, 283-4, 285, 288, 289, 
292, 293, 295, 296). Writing to Cole on 27 Dec., 
1779 (Cunningham’s ed., vol. vii. p. 298), he 
says, ‘“‘ For these six weeks almost I have been 
a prisoner with the gout, but begin to creep 
about my room.” The letter to Earl Harcourt 
(No. 1,845) appears to have been written about 
the same time as that to Cole of 27 December, 
in which, asin the letter under consideration, 


Horace Walpole mentions the length of his 
illness. It is therefore probable that “ Friday 
night ” was Friday, 31 Dec., 1779. Letter 1,845 
may then be placed between No. 1,879 (27 Dec., 
1779) and No. 1,880 (1 Jan., 1780) in vol. vii. 
of Cunningham’s edition. 

Letters 1,859 and 1,860 (Cunningham’s ed., 
vol. vii. pp. 268-9), addressed to the Countess 
of Ossory, and dated respectively ‘“ Monday 
night, Nov. 3,” and “Tuesday, four o’clock ” 
(without date of year in either case), are 
wrongly placed by both Vernon and Oun- 
ningham amongst letters of November, 1779. 
They were evidently written in November, 
1777. Reference is made in both letters to 
the reports which had just reached England 
(see Horace Walpole, ‘Last Journals,’ vol. ii. 
p. 160) of the critical situation of General 
Burgoyne and his army, which resulted in 
Burgoyne’s surrender to the American General 
Gates on 17 Oct., 1777. After the surrender 
Burgoyne left America and did not return 
there, nor did he again see active service. It 
is therefore impossible that Horace Walpole 
should have referred to him as still in com- 
mand in America in1779. It may be mentioned 
that 3 Nov., 1779, fell on Wednesday, not on 
Monday. In1777it fellon Monday. The two 
letters in question were therefore written on 
3 and 4 Nov., 1777, and should be placed 
between No. 1,689 (30 Oct., 1777) and No. 1,690 
(6 Nov., 1777) in Cunningham’s edition. 

HELEN TOYNBEE. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 
‘THE WInTER’s TALE,’ I, ii, 146-50.— 


Pol. What means Sicilia ? 

Her. He something seems unsettled. 

Pol. How, my lord! 
What cheer? how is’t with you, best brother ? 

er. You look 

As if you held a brow of much distraction : 
Are you mov’d, my lord? 
It was long ago conjectured by Hanmer that 
]. 148— 


What cheer? how is’t with you, best brother ?— 


belongs to Polixenes, instead of to Leontes 
as shown in the Folio, in which he has been 
followed by nearly all the modern editors. 
It seems to have been overlooked, however, 
that there is a further confusion in the Folio, 
and that the preceding words “How, my 
lord!” should be given to Hermione, as a 
continuation of her speech, when she turns 
from Polixenes to express wifely solicitude 
for Leontes. “My lord” is her habitual 
expression in speaking of, or addressing, her 
husband (see lines 40, 61, 65, 87, and 150 in 
this scene and elsewhere in the play). The 
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form of mutual address used by the two 

kings is “ brother.” 

It will be noticed that 

: How, my lord! 

What cheer? how is’t with you, best brother? 

contains two distinct inquiries and addresses. 

In view of this fact and the foregoing reasons, 

I should distribute the speeches as follows :— 
Her. He oa seems unsettled. How, my 

ora : 

What cheer? 
Pol. How is’t with you, best brother ? 
While recognizing the cordial note and 

the propriety of the inquiry, indicating the 

necessity of restoring so much of |. 148 to 

Polixenes, there seems something incongruous 

in the two expressions “my lord” and “ best 

brother,” as in the received text, implying as 
they do different relations or character of 
intimacy, besides the fact that one of them 
is redundant. I believe that the restoration 
of “How, my lord! What cheer?” to the 
queen assigns to her an expression perfectly in 
character, and shows beyond all question that 

“How is’t with you, best brother?” belongs 

to Polixenes, as seconding her inquiry, and is 

an improvement in every way. 
EK. Merton Dey. 

‘Macsera,’ I. iii. 6.— 

** Aroint thee, witch!” the rump-fed ronyon cries. 

An interesting parallel which is new to me 

occurs in F. Grose’s ‘A Provincial Glossary,’ 

1811 :— 

““Rynt ye ; by your leave, stand handsomely ; as, 
Rynt you witch, quoth Besse Locket to her mother. 
Chesh. Prov.” 

Is the proverb still in use in Cheshire? 

Is it older than the time of Shakespeare? 

Is anything known of Bess Locket; and is 

the explanation which Grose gave of the 

‘phrase correct ? Percy SIMPSON. 


‘MERCHANT OF VENICE,’ IT. ix. 59-62 (9 
S. v. 163).—Were I to regard this as a colloquy 
between Portia and Arragon, I should not 
know which of the two to charge with the 
greater rudeness—the prince in turning so 
savagely on the lady as if she was to blame 
for his choice of the casket, or the lady in 
coolly telling the prince that the opinion she 
had formed of him was so poor that she 
would not needlessly offend him by giving 
it expression. 

I picture Portia as seated at one end of the 
apartment, the prince as standing before the 
caskets at the other. Portia overhears his 
indignant soliloquy, and replies to it in an 
aside: “As for your ‘deserts,’ I have my 
own opinion of them, but I shall not offend 
you by telling you what itis, I have a right 


to judge; I have no right to offend. You 
deserve the judgment ; you have done nothing 
to deserve the offence.” What Portia’s judg- 
ment was she was at no pains to conceal 
after the prince had gone. ‘Thus,’ she says 
to Nerissa :— 

Thus hath the candle singed the moth. 


O, these deliberate fools ! when they do choose 
They have the wisdom by their wit to lose. 


R. M. Spence, D.D. 


‘MercHant or Venics,’ ITT. ii.— 
Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head ? 
How begot, how nourished ? 

Reply, reply. 

It is engendered in the eyes, 
With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 


Compare Lodge’s ‘Rosalind’ (Cassell, 1887; 
p. 32): “She accounted love a toy [2.¢., a 
mere trifle] and fancy a momentary passion, 


that, as it was taken in with a gaze, might be 


shaken off with a wink, and therefore feared 
not to dally in the flame.” 

The date of ‘Rosalind’ is given as 1590. I 
believe the earliest probable date assigned to 
the ‘ Merchant of Venice’ is 1594. 

T do not find this parallel noticed by Dyce, 
Staunton, Singer, or Dr. Aldis Wright (‘ Select 
Plays,’ 1884). 

“Fancy,” as Singer says, is “love,” with 
which, as Dr. Wright points out, it is 
synonymous in ‘Twelfth Night,’ I. 1. 9-14. 

For the force of, “wink” in Lodge, cf. 
G. Herbert in ‘ Home’ :— 

What is this womankind, which I can wink 
Into a blackness and distaste ? 
Shakspeare’s indebtedness in ‘As You Like 
It’ to Lodge’s ‘ Rosalind’ is well known. 
©. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


‘Romero AND JULIET, IJ. 11. 1-4.— 
The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 
Chequering the eastern clouds with streaks of light, 
And fieckéd darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day’s path and Titan’s fiery wheels. 
Tt is singular that the editors of Shake- 
speare generally seem not to have noticed 
the parallel in one of Drummond of Haw- 
thornden’s lyrics :— 
The winds all silent are, 
And Phoebus in his chair, 
Ensaffroning sea and air, 
Makes vanish every star : 
Night like a drunkard reels 
Beyond the hills to shun his flaming wheels. 
Drummond’s lines seem to be obviously a 
reminiscence of Shakespeare’s, unless, indeed, 
both poets were drawing in common from an 
Italian source. In this connexion it 1s inter- 
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esting to note that in the list still existing 
(in Drummond’s own handwriting) of the 
books which he read in the year 1606 ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ finds a place, together with two 
other plays of Shakespeare. The parallel 
has not escaped the eye of Palgrave (‘ Golden 
Treasury ’). ALEX. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


‘Aut’s WELL THAT ENDS WELL,’ II. iii. 84-5. 

‘*T had rather be in this choise than throw Ames- 
ace for my life.” 
Compare the following from ‘The Unfor- 
tunate Traveller, by Thomas Nash (Chiswick 
Press Series): (1) “ But as you love good 
fellowship and ames ace” (p. 9), and (2) “I 
durst pawne the credit of a page, which is 
worth ams ace at all times, that she was 
immaculate honest till she met with us in 
prison” (p. 103). These examples seem to 
cast doubt on the generally accepted ex- 
planation of Lafeu’s words at the head of 
this note; for is not “ames ace” in (1) 
symbolical of companionship as distinguished 
from single solitariness? and does not “ams 
ace” in (2) mean “twice one,” the credit of a 
page being regarded as having a double 
value? I must confess, though I have 
hitherto held a_ different view, that it 
appears to me probable that Lafeu simply 
means that he would prefer the chance of 
being chosen by Helena to having a second 
lease of life—a sentiment which would be 
forcible enough in view of his age. 

ALFRED E. THISELTON. 


‘THE WINTER'S TALE’ (9S. v. 283, 329, 392). 
—Without attempting a reply in detail to 
Mr. Gorcn’s notes, I should like to offer 
the friendly suggestion that it is to be 
regretted that so many of them are not 
new, fully one-third being covered by Fur- 
ness’s ‘New Variorum’ edition. While Dr. 
Furness says of his edition that it “aspires 
merely to be one cwm Notrs Variorum Fdt- 
torum,” not “one cum Notis Omnium Editorum, 
or Creticorwm,” it seems somewhat ungrateful 
not to make use of the wealth of information 
which his great labours have placed within 
the reach of all. Surely the “Cambridge” 
edition for the different readings, and the 
‘New Variorum’ (covering the plays edited) 
for explanatory comment, should not be 
neglected by any serious student who would 
contribute to ‘Shakespeariana’ in ‘N. & Q.’ 

EK. Merton Dery. 


WatTERLOO Names.—About three quarters 
of a mile behind the British position on 
18 June, 1815, is the village which gave the 
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name to the decisive battle. It lies on the 
skirts of the forest of Soignies. Names in 
-loo are numerous in the Netherlands, as 
Venloo, Beverloo, Hengloo, and Tongerloo. 
Here -loo is the phonetic equivalent of the 
O.H.G. léh, the A.-S. ledh, and the modern 
English -leizgh. It means a “woodland pas- 
turage,” and it may be noted that names in 
-loo usually refer to places in forests. The 
probable meaning of Waterloo is ‘‘ wet pas- 
ture.” The Prussians wished to call the 
battle La Belle Alliance, from the centre of 
the French position, thus commemorating 
their own share in the victory. la Belle 
Alliance is a little tavern on the road from 
Brussels to Charleroi, so called derisively 
from the marriage of a former proprietor, 
who was old and ugly, with a woman who 
was young and pretty. Hougomont, the 
key of the British position, was a countr 
house with a wallet garden and farmyard, 
protected by a thick wood. As Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has pointed out, Hougomont is a 
mere “ghost-name,” the real name, Chateau 
du Goumont, having found its way into | 
despatches as the Chateau d’Hougomont. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 


“SAMPAN” : “-TAMBAN” + “ KAMPAN.”— 
These three terms, denoting various kinds of 
boats, are well known to travellers in the Far 
East. Only the first of them has found its 
way into our dictionaries. Sampan, a ship’s 
gig, or row-boat, is Chinese (Williams, ‘ Syl- 
labic Dictionary of the Chinese Language,’ 
1874, p. 651), and means “ three boards,” from 
sam, three. Zamban is the form assumed by 
it in Annam, and used by the French, from 
tam, three, in the Annamite dialect. Kampan 
is Siamese ; but in spite of its similarity to 
sampan, I do not see how, considering the 
difference of initial, it can be identified with 
it. Three in Siamese is sam, the same as in 
Chinese. I prefer therefore to look upon 
kampan as a corruption of another wide- 
spread name for a boat, Chinese hkappan, 
Tamil kappal, Malay kapal. Perhaps some 
reader of these lines may be able to throw 
further light upon it. JAMES PLATT, Jun. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON’S FATHER AND. ELIZABETH 
BianEy.— Near the beginning of his ‘ Life of 
Johnson’ Boswell tells the following “some- 
what romantic” story, as he calls it, though 
I think it is something more than “some- 
what romantic.” I should call it exceedingly 
romantic and touching :— 

*‘There is a circumstance in his [Michael John- 
son’s] life somewhat romantic, but so well authen- 
ticated that I shall not omit it. A young woman of 
Leek, in Staffordshire, while he served his ap- 
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prenticeship there, conceived a violent passion for 
him; and though it met with no favourable return, 
followed him to Lichfield, where she took lodgings 
opposite to the house in which he lived, and in- 
dulged her hopeless flame. When he was informed 
that it so preyed upon her mind that her life was 
- in danger he, with a generous humanity, went to 
her and offered to marry her, but it was then too 
late; her vital power was exhausted; and she 
actually exhibited one of the very rare instances of 
dying for love. She was buried in the cathedral of 
Lichfield ; and he, with a tender regard, placed a 
stone over her grave with this inscription: ‘ Here 
lies the Body of | M™ Elizabeth Blaney, a Stranger. 
| She departed this Life | 20*" of September, 1694.’ ” 
—Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ 10 vols., 1876, vol. i. 
pp. 31, 32. 

A friend living in Staffordshire has kindly 
sent me the following extract from J. B. 
Stone’s ‘ History of Lichfield Cathedral,’ 1870, 
p. 108 :-— 


“Among the many monuments that have been 
removed from time to time during the process of 
alteration or restoration, was a small white marble 
slab in the middle of the nave, near the west door, 
upon which was the following inscription.” 

As above, with the exception of the “2nd” for 
“20th” of September. 

What a pity that such an_ interesting 
memorial was ever removed! Does it still 
exist anywhere ; and is there any possibility 
of its restoration to its former place in Lich- 
field Cathedral? I do not notice any mention 
of it in Mr. A. B. Clifton’s ‘Cathedral Church 
of Lichfield,’ 1898, in “ Bell’s Cathedral Series.” 

JONATHAN BOoucHIER. 

Ropley, Hampshire. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
tea that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


PEDIMENT, a triangular structural orna- 
ment: specially, the tympanum of a Greek 
temple. Prof. Skeat in his ‘ Dictionary ’ has 
noted the oddity of this word, which looks 
like an adoption from Latin, though no Latin 
word pedimentum exists, and which has no 
satisfactory reason in etymology for its 
sense. ‘To what he has said this may be 
added. 

1. Evelyn says, or seems to say, that it is 
only a workman’s word :— 

“A Triangular plaine or Gabel that when our 
workmen make not so acute and pointed they call 
a Pedament: which the Antients nam’d a Tym- 
panum.” — ‘Account of Architects,’ &c., 1664, 
p. 140. 

2. In Willis and Clarke’s ‘ Cambridge’ the 
two following entries are given :-— 
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From* Eton Coll. accounts, 1601-2: ‘*To John 
Hill Joyner for xiiij yeardes of wanscott over the 
High T'able in the College Hall—35*: and for a 
te in the middest of the same wanscott xx*.” 

From Trin. Coll. accounts, 1603-4: ‘‘ For a Perri- 

ment on the topp of the Organs with the scrowles 
& 7 bowles for the same,” &c.—II. 575. 
In the glossary the words are explained 
“pediment”; and though the matter is not 
absolutely clear in either case, this explana- 
tion seems most likely to be correct. Is 
“periment,” then, the original workman’s 
word to which Evelyn or some one before 
him gave alearned look by making it “ peda- 
ment” or“ pediment”? Ifso,it may be nothing 
more than a sort of nickname, and to trace 
the origin may seem hopeless. However, it 
is worth while to inquire whether anything 
further can be made of it. C, B. Mount. 


LooKING-GLAss FonK-LorE.—A lady who 
lives near Buntingford, Herts, told me the 
other day that her servants always went 
round the house and covered the looking- 
glasses up whenever a thunderstorm occurred. 
I have never heard of this custom before. Is 
it common, and has it any known origin? Is 
it merely superstition, or is there some idea 
that a mirror will attract the BS 


[Much concerning looking-glasses and _ death, 
children, &c., will be found in the General Indexes 
to the Sixth and Seventh Series. ] 


CocKLEBREAD.—I shall feel obliged if any 
of your correspondents will give me in- 
formation respecting a sport called cockle- 
bread, mentioned by Aubrey (‘ Gentilisme,’ 
43), and alluded to by Hartland in his 
‘Legend of Perseus,’ vol. u., ‘The Life- 
Token,’ p. 124. Gai. PRATT, 

Stanley Public Library, King’s Lynn. 

[You will find all that is known concerning 
cocklebread or cocklety bread in Mrs. Gomme’s 
‘Dictionary of British Folk-lore,’ part i., ‘ Tradi- 
tional Games,’ vol. i. p. 75, a work that should be 
in every public library. We have seen the game 
played in childhood. Girls crouching down and 
clasping their knees were swung backwards and 
forwards to accompanying verses, two of which 
are :— 

Up with the heels and down with the head, 

And that’s the way to make cocklety bread. 

See also ‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ p. 685, 
another indispensable work. ] 


Wire or DEAN Ropinson.—I.am anxious 
to ascertain the date of death and the name 
of the wife of Dean Robinson, of York, who 
was, I believe, living about the beginning of 
this century. I was informed that both were 
to be found on a monument to his memory 
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in York Minster, but though I searched for 
some hours I failed to find any monument. 


A. C. Fox-DaAvIiss. 


THe Krncpom or, Kazar.—Mention is 
made in a little book entitled ‘The Jews,’ 
by J. Alexander, 1870, of a Turcomanish 
kingdom, Kazar, on the Caspian Sea, reigned 
over by Jewish sovereigns for about two 
centuries and a half from the year 740. Pro- 
fessors of all religions were allowed to live in 
the country, but the occupant of the throne 
was required to be a Jew. Where can further 
information be obtained respecting this 
somewhat mysterious kingdom? _ 


JAMES HOoopeER. 
Norwich. 


Isaac or Norwice.—In Cole’s ‘ Documents,’ 
p. 300, we read of Isaac’s “ homines,” which is 
simple enough—his henchmen and_ work- 
people. But what is meant by “Hugo,armiger 
dicti Isaac”? Was Isaac of Norwicha knight? 

M. D. Davis. 


[Armiger does not mean a knight. It implies 
au- esquire, or, in later days, one entitled to bear 
arms. | 


“RULE, Brrrannta.”—I have heard a tradi- 
tion to the effect that, on one of the first 
nights on which ‘ Alfred’ was publicly per- 
formed (the play was first performed at 
Clieveden [1 August, 1740], before the Prince 
of Wales and the Court), the news came to 
London of a great naval victory, and that 
the subsequent singing of the great war ode 
was attended with extraordinary enthusiasm. 
Is there any foundation for this story ? 

W. 

[‘ Alfred’ was first publicly performed at Drury 
Lane, 23 February, 1750, and was played apparently, 
in all, nine times, not on consecutive days. We 


aie] of no victory which synchronizes with the 
date. 


Latin Maxim.—Written, in an old hand, on 
the fly-leaf of a copy of Horace, 1663: “Non 
bene de eo judicat cui timide se com’ittit.” 
Whose is it ? WerOyee, 


Hon. Henry Pacrt.—In what year did 
the Hon. Henry Paget (second surviving son 
of William, fifth Baron Paget, and Lady 
Frances Rich) die, where was he interred, 
and did he leave a will? 


Wm. Jackson Picort. 


BricgHaM Town anp Famity.—Will you 
kindly furnish information as to the origin 
of the name “Brigham” as given to 
a town in Cumberland, near Cocker- 
mouth? Will you also inform me whether or 


not there is any connexion between the 


town of Brigham and the American family 
of Brigham, whose founder emigrated from 
England in 1745? Morse’s ‘ Brigham Lineage,’ 
printed about forty years ago, and now not 
to be had, says Thomas Brigham was a native 
of Cumberland, and, if I remember correctly, 
of the town of Brigham. Any light you may 
be able to throw on the subject will be highly 


appreciated by JOHNSON BRIGHAM. 
Iowa State Library. 


PLUCKING A PrRoctor’s SLtEEVE.—Is any 
instance known of the plucking of an Oxford 
proctor’s sleeve by any creditor of any candi- 
date fora degree? When was the change made 
from debtor-student’s sleeve to error 


Cambridge, U.S. 


CasaNnova.—In the ‘ Almanach der Ritter- 
Orden,’ by Friedrich Gottschalek (Leipzig, 
1818), il. part i. 105, in the list of the 
Tuscan Order of St. Jeseph, No, 6 of the 
knights is Jac. Casanova, O.L. These two 
letters stand for Oberst-Lieutenant. The 
order was founded on 19 March, 1807, by the - 
Grand Duke Ferdinand III., who was then 
only Grand Duke of Wirzburg. Tuscany 
having been restored to him in 1814, he 
carried the order with him, and renewed it 
in 1817. Was this Casanova a relation of 
Casanova de Seingalt ? 

RoBeRT PIERPOINT, 


‘PELLEAS ET Mutisanpz.’—In the printed 
edition of this work of M. Maeterlinck the 
accents are as I give them. Those on Pélléas 
seem strange to me. Is not the accent on the 
first e uncommon in a word of this class ? 


Eetas 


THREE GREAT JOKES OF THE MIDDLE 
Acrs.—Vernon Lee, in ‘ Baldwin,’ says that 
Michelet called ‘‘la grimace du pendu” one 
of the three great jokes of the Middle Ages. 
Where did Michelet say this? Bie Cs, 


PEDIGREE REsEARCH.—I wish to trace my 
descent back for several generations, and at 
the same time to obtain particulars as to any 
members of other branches of the family who 
may exist, following especially the male line 
direct. The family has been always resident 
in a remote Highland parish, and I have been 
told that records of parishes are kept in 
Edinburgh, but can obtain no authentic in- 
formation. Where, and to whom, should I 
apply ; and would the foregoing necessitate 
any great expense ? M. 


GoL_p GIGLIATO AND ITS VALUE.—In con- 
nexion with some literary work I am 
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desirous of learning how much greater the 
purchasing power of an Italian gold coin, the 
gighato, current in Northern Italy in 1700, 
and approximately equivalent in value to 
9s. 6$d., was at that time than to-day. 

AG 


Psatm Tunes: ‘Sr. ANNE, ‘ HANOVER,’ 
‘Sr. Mattuew.’—I should be glad to be in- 
formed what evidence exists for attributing 
to Dr. William Croft the above-named tunes. 
So far as I am aware they appeared for the 
first time in the ‘Supplement to the New 
Version, 1708, where they are anonymous. 
What are the reasons for the supposition 
that Dr. Croft was concerned in the prepara- 
tion of that work? Some years ago ‘St. Anne’ 
was discovered in the seventh edition of 
Barber’s ‘Book of Psalmody,’ 1715, called 
‘Leeds Tune, and ascribed to “ Mr. Denby ” ; 
but I understand that no edition of that 
work has been found earlier than 1708 con- 
taining the tune in question. ‘ Hanover’ 
was for a long time credited to Handel, but 
for many reasons this seems to be out of the 
question. In Riley’s ‘ Parochial Harmony,’ 
1762, ‘Hanover’ is headed, ‘“ The author not 
known”; and ‘St. Matthew,’ “Supposed to 
be by Dr. Croft.” WILLIAM CowaAN. 

47, Braid Avenue, Edinburgh. 


Date oF Brpte.—Will some reader kindly 
explain the following? I have an old book 
containing the Bible, Apocrypha, New Testa- 
ment, Act of Uniformity, and all the services, 
&c., connected with the Church, but on the 
front title-page the imprint is, “Oxford, 
printed by John Baskett, Printer to the 
University, mpccxxv,” while that on the 
New Testament is, “Imprinted at London by 
Robert Barker, Printer to the Kings Most 
Excellent Majesty, 1607,” the printer’s 
marks running consecutively throughout the 
whole of the book. My query is as to the 
dates 1607 and 1725. W. J. GADSDEN. 

19, Middle Lane; Crouch End, N. 


AUTHORS oF QuoTATIONS WANTED.— 


The world is on the move; 
Look about. 
There is much we may improve ; 
Never doubt. 
P. J. F. GANTILLON. 
When at the altar, surplice-clad, I stand, 
The bridegroom’s joy draws forth the golden fee; 
Although the coin is placed within my hand, 
The splendid present centres not in me. 
W. D. SWEETING. 
Ce qu’& nos jardins sont les fleurs, 
Les arts le sont & la vie. 
I looked behind to see my past, 
And lo! it had gone before. 
J. Foster PALMER. 


Replies, 


INSTALLATION OF A MIDWIFE. 
(9% S,- v. 47be) 


THE midwife was in former days a far 
more important functionary than she is at 
present ; she had frequently assistants of her 
own sex—pupils we may suppose—and was in 
ordinary cases the only person attending pro- 
fessionally at a birth. A medical practitioner 
of the male sex was only sent for in times of 
extreme danger, and, we believe, but rarely 
even then. 

It was the midwife’s duty to baptize such 
children as could not be born alive. This was 
probably the chief reason why they had to 
have a licence from the bishop. A curious 
document relating to the baptism of an un- 
born child occurs among the Consistorial 
Acts of the Diocese of Rochester during the 
episcopate of Cardinal Fisher (1523). It was 
printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1785, 
pt. ii. p. 939, and has been reproduced by me 
in Myrc’s ‘Instructions to Parish Priests’ 
(H-E.T.S.), p. 71. 

Midwives’ licences continued to be issued 
long after the Reformation. The form is 
given in Strype’s ‘ Annals,’ vol. i. p. 242. The 
Puritans did not admit the validity of these 
baptisms (H. T Buckle, ‘ Misc. Works,’ first 
edition, vol. ii. p. 197). It is therefore pro- 
bable that during the Commonwealth such 
documents were not issued. In the ‘ Articles 
to be Enquired into in the Province of 
Canterbury,’ 1576, the fifty-eighth is 
‘whether there be any among you that use sorcery 
or witchcraft, or that be suspected of the same, and 
whether any use charmes or unlawful prayers, or 
invocations in Latin or otherwise, and, namely, 
midwives in the time of woman’s travail of child, 
and whether any do resort to any such help or 
counsel, and what be their names.”—Archbishop 
Grindal, ‘ Remains’ (Parker Soc.), p. 174. 

In Bale’s ‘Comedye concerninge Thre 
Lawes,’ as quoted in Brand’s ‘ Popular Anti- 
quities, 1813, vol. ii. p. 5, there occurs a 
notice of the superstitious doings of mid- 
wives :— 

Yea, but now ych am a she, 

And a good mydwyfe perde, 

Yonge chyldren can I charme, 
With whysperynges and whyssynges, 
With crossynges and with kyssynges, 
With blasynges and with blessynges, 

That spretes do them no harm. 

We find also that midwives were sometimes 
accused of murdering children for purposes of 
magic. Sprenger, in his ‘Malleus Maleficarum,’ 
as quoted by Beyerlinck, ‘ Mag. Theat. Vitee 
Humane,’ vol. vil. p. 784, tells of the burning 
of two women of this class 
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** quia earum vna quadraginta altera innumerabiles 
pueros recens in lucem editos necavissent, inditis 
clam in eorum capita grandibus aciculis.” 


In Switzerland, and probably in many other 
parts of the Continent, midwives are still pre- 
ferred to surgeons, though the latter are called 
in when a case of more than ordinary diffi- 


culty presents itself. EDWARD PEACOCK. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


The probable origin of the ecclesiastical 
control of midwives was that, in cases of neces- 
sity, the office of baptizing was frequently 
performed by the midwife, and this gave 
occasion first to midwives being licensed 
by the bishop or his delegated officer. In 
order for the midwife’s obtaining a licence, 
she must have been recommended under the 
hands of matrons who had experienced her 
skill, certifying as to her life and conversation, 
and that she was a member of the Church of 
England. The words of the oath (the clauses 
of this are too long to insert in ‘N. & Q.’) are 
to be found set out in Burn’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Law,’ seventh edition, 1809, p. 512. 

H. 8. V.-W. 


For the form of licence, fees, and other 
particulars, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 1°" S. iz, iii. ; 224, 
See Or EVERARD HomE CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Women Barpers. (7 §. xi. 327, 385, 438 ; 
xii. 111, 157, 237, 297 ; 88. v. 246, 394).—At 
one of these references (7" 8. xii. 157) is given 
a quotation showing that in the eighteenth 
century the coach from London to Exeter 
“proceeded to Axminster, where it break- 
fasted, and there a woman barber shaved the 
coach.” This particular example of the craft 
has a special title to fame in that she is 
described in ‘A Journey to Exeter,’ Gay’s 
‘Epistle to the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Burlington,’ wherein, having slept at 
Axminster, 

We rise, our beards demand the barber’s art ; 

A female enters and performs the part : 

The weighty golden chain adorns her neck, 

And three gold rings her skilful hand bedeck : 

Smooth o’er our chin her easy fingers move, 

Soft as when Venus stroked the beard of Jove. 


ALFRED F. RosBsins. 


BoUNDARY STONES IN OPEN FIExLpDs (9t" S. 
iv. 476, 542; v. 297, 441).—_I have read Mr. 
Appy’s further note with interest, but can 
only conclude that in the neighbourhoods he 
refers to the stones have a different use from 
that they have here. I have made inquiries 
without end in all likely quarters, and the 
reply has invariably been that our mere- 
stones were put down for the protection of 
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the meres. A local solicitor of fifty-five years’ 
experience in the district says emphatically : 

‘‘The divisions and boundaries of the open field- 
lands have not been shown by stones. Notwith- — 
standing this fact, I have only known one case of 
disputed boundary taken to the law courts during 
the last half-century. There is no doubt the stones 
next the meres were placed there by the Field 
Reeves or Townsmen for the purpose of protecting 
such meres. There are many meres in these open 
fields, and they form the boundaries of the ‘ Fur- 
longs,’ and in some cases are in grass and used as 
roads; but they are not the Headings of the open 
lands, but run by the side of the Furlongs.” 

This agrees with what I said in my former 
note. 

I find that some three years ago, when a 
large estate, consisting partly of scattered 
strips in the open fields, changed hands, a few 
stones (I have found only four) were put down 
by the purchaser to mark the division of one 
or two of these strips from neighbouring 
lands. When I mentioned this fact to a 
solicitor (not the one already quoted), he said: 
“Yes, that may be ; but these are not mere- 
stones: mere-stones were for the protection 
of the meres.” It is perhaps worth mention- 
ing that. the purchaser of the estate referred 
to is a Barnsley man, and in putting down 
the stones he may have been influenced by 
what he had seen at Royston. Be this as it 
may, boundary stones between properties are 
novelties in this district. I find the word 
mearstones in Minsheu, but the definition he 
gives is not to the point. In the older locai 
documents I have seen the word is spelt mear, 
but in more recent ones mere. ar. B: 

Epworth. 


I remember being, sixty years ago, in the 
Vale of Cowarch, near Dinas Mawddwy, in 
Merionethshire, and in the upper part of that 
Vale there were then a great many “ quillets,” 
bounded by stones only, giving the land the 
appearance of modern allotments. Whether 
those corner stones now remain as boundaries, 
or whether what is called improvement has 
abolished them, I cannot say. Possibly im- 
provement has not reached that remote and 
picturesque valley at the foot of the Aran 
Mawddwy. WILLIAM PAYNE. 

Southsea. e 


Unicorns (9 §. v. 314, 427).—It is well 
that the annotator of Shakespeare to whom 
Mr. YARDLEY refers made his reference to 
Pliny general. I venture to think it would 
have puzzled him to find any particular 
passage in that author’s eighth book in which 
anything is said about the betrayal of uni- 
corns with trees or bears with glasses. I, at 
any rate, can find none. But perhaps this 
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“general reference” is merely to the passage 
in chap. vii., which describes how elephants 
are caught in “holes.” If so, the annotator 
“betrays” his reader. Sind OA BS 


[We have searched Pliny’s ‘ History,’ too, without 
results. ] 


PoOcKLINGTON PEDIGREE (9 §. v. 376).—In 
the absence of the MS. pedigree of this family, 
it may be of interest to your correspondent 
to know that very full particulars are given 
mms, 1 5, vill. 215 ; ix. 947; x. 37; 
ants. iv. 211. The last reference was com- 

iled by an official of the Heralds’ College 
rom legal evidence. 

EVERARD HomE CoLEMAN, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Moatrep Movunps (9" 8. v. 309, 399).—There 
appears to be another very good example o 
a moated mound at Owston, Lincolnshire. 
It adjoins the churchyard. The mound, or 
Castle Hill, as it is there called, is still in exist- 
ence, and some portion of the site of the moat 
is still traceable. Apparently the mound was 
the site of the pre-Christian place of worship, 
which will account for its close proximity to 
the church. Possibly Archdeacon Stone- 
house’s ‘ History of the Isle of Axholme’ gives 
further particulars, but I have not got it at 
hand to refer to. 


Napoueon’s ATTEMPTED INVASION OF ENG- 
LAND IN 1805 (8'"§. xii. 481; 98. 1. 16, 71, 255, 
419).—-The medal of Napoleon struck in anti- 
cipation of his conquest of England is given 
at the head of chap. xxix. in ‘The Student’s 
France: a History of France,’ edited by 
William Smith, LL.D. (London, Murray, 
1868), third edition, p. 599. On the obverse 
is “Jeuferoy fecit Denon direxit.” On the 
reverse is Hercules wrestling with and over- 
coming a Triton. The legend on the reverse 
is “Descente en Angleterre.” Under the 
feet of Hercules is “ Frappé a Londre [szc] 
en 1804.” 

At the third reference Mr. CLEMENTS 
speaks of a monument near Boulogne “ raised 
by Napoleon to commemorate the capture of 
England.” If he refers to the column off the 
Calais road, I think that he is mistaken. 
The monument was voted and offered by the 
Grand Army to Napoleon as an expression of 
their esteem and admiration, and it was par- 
ticularly designed to perpetuate the memory 
of the institution of the Légion d’Honneur. 
During the stay of the troops at Boulogne 
each soldier contributed a portion of his pay 
towards the cost. Marshal Soult laid the 
first stone, upon which was the following 
inscription :— 
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‘‘FHirst stone of the monument voted by the 
expeditionary army of Boulogne and the flotilla to 
the Emperor Napoleon, placed by Marshal Soult, 
Commander-in-Chief, on the 9th of November, 1804.” 
The monument was partly finished in the 
reign of Louis XVIII. (1821). 

I take the above from a ‘New Guide to 
Boulogne-sur-Mer and its Environs,’ by 
J. Brunet (Boulogne-sur- Mer, 1856). The 
monument was completed under Louis 
Philippe. 

The Débats of 13 August, 1840, speaks of it 
as the column “raised by the Grand Army 
in honour of its chief.” (See ‘ Napoleon III. 
from the Popular Caricatures, by James M. 
Haswell, a new edition, Camden Hotten, 
p. 108.) RoBeRT PIERPOINT. 


WALTON AND LAYER FAamIuizs (9° 8. v. 289, 


f | 386).—In Chauncy’s ‘ History of Herts’ (vol. i. 


p. 327, ed. 1826, and vol. ii. p. 150) references 


will be found to the Layer family. 
M.A.Oxon. 


WILL PROVED IN THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 
Lonpon, ReEcIsTER 1, Fo. 35 (9% 8. v. 352).— 
May the name Vhyk be a form of De Vic? 
Menestrier blazons the arms of De Vic 
(‘Le Vic” elsewhere in the book), Gules, a foy 
(faith) argent, (two hands conjoined) in fesse, 
and in chief on a shield azure a fleur-de-lis 
in a bordure or. There was a Guernsey 
family of De Vic. Martha, daughter of John 
de -Vic, married James de Havilland of 
Guernsey, son of James de Havilland, Attor- 
ney-General of the island in 1588. A De Vic 
married Rachel, daughter of Sir Philip Car- 
teret, first grantee (according to Cardenas of 
the island of Sark, and was knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth. Sir Philip's granddaughter, 
Margaret Carteret, married Sir Henry de 
Vic, Knight and Baronet, Chancellor of the 
Garter. I have heard that there is in the 
public library at Exeter a Wyke or Weekes 
coat bearing a fleur-de-lis either alone or 
with some other charge ; but this is different 
from the coat of Wykes or Weekes of North 
Wyke, Devon—Ermine, three Danish battle- 
axes sable. I should like to know to what 
“famous ” Henry de Wyk Mr. Hupson refers, 
and whether he was in any way connected 
with the family (either in England or in 
Ireland) of De Wigornia, alzas Chamberlain ; 
with the Bellamonts or Beaumonts, Earls of 
Mellent and Worcester ; with the De Wreys, 
or with the Chivrestones. 

(Mrs.) C. Lega-WEEKES. 


ELVERTON Manor (9% 8. v. 356, 406).—It is 
not an easy matter to trace the story of this 
manor, owing to the many and _ serious 
changes which its name has undergone. 
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According to Mr. Larking (‘ Domesday of 
Kent’) the name, which he there gives as 
Elwerton, in Stone next Faversham, was, in 
the time of the Domesday survey. Ernoltun. 
The translation reads (in Favreshant 
Hundred) :— 

‘“The same Anefrid holds, of the Bishop [of 
Baieux], Ernoltun. It answers for one suling. 
There is the arable land of three teams. In 
demesne there is one. And eight villans, with two 
teams and a half. Two Saltworks there. And in 
the City of Canterbury one messuage of twenty- 
one pence. In the time of King Edward it was 
worth four pounds. And afterwards, forty shillings. 
Now, one hundred shillings. Burnod held this 
Manor of King Edward. Of that Manor Rannulf 
holds ten acres, which lie next the City. He 
rendered forty-two pence in the time of King 
Kdward.” 

It is a curious coincidence, if nothing more, 
that in 1753 one Ann Tenison, a widow, 
who is described as of the manor of Elverton, 
by powers obtained under a private Act of 
Parliament, vested a lease granted by the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury for certain 
lands or tenements in the parish of Peter 
St. Eloy in that city, in trust for Thomas 
Tenison, an infant. Brayley, in his ‘ Delinea- 
tions in Kent’ (1808), says that the posses- 
sions of the ancient hospital at Ospringe 
became escheated to the Crown in the reign 
of Kdward IIL, “and were finally granted 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge, by 
Henry VIII., through the interest of Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester.” 

Under the heading ‘ Ospringe,’ Philipott 
(p. 262) writes: “ Hlverland in this Parish is 
a Mannor which for many Generations hath 
been annexed to the Demesne of St. John’s 
Colledge in Cambridge.” Elverton may be 
found on the county maps about one mile 
north-east of Ospringe, and much about the 
same distance east of Faversham. 


Wn. NorMAn. 
Plumstead. 


_ PETITION AGAINST THE USE oF Hops (9 
S. v. 376, 483).—If J. P. is investigating the 
date of the introduction of hops he may 
be referred to the General Index to the 
Kighth Series of ‘N. & Q.,’ to 9 S. i. 507, 
and especially to ‘A New English Diction- 
ary on Historical Principles’ He will pro- 
bably find the petition of 4 Hen. VI. is a 
myth. All the same, it would be as well to 
have the particulars given in Harleian MS. 
980 recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ F 

“Tata” (9% §, v. 455).—Is this not loyalty, 
written “leaute” by Chaucer and Langland, 
and “lawtie” by Gavin Douglas and Sir 
David Lyndsay? In ‘The Palice of Honour’ 
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Douglas describes a potent“ garitour,” whose 
clear, stern voice thrills through false and 
treasonable hearts and checks the progress 
of injustice :— 

That garitour tho, my nimphe vnto me tald, 

Was clepit Lawtie, keipir of that hald 

Of hie honour. 
Kelly, it will be noted, defines “lata” as 
honesty in giving the illustrative aphorism 
(‘Scottish Proverbs,’ p. 230). 

Tuomas BAYNE. 


CamMPLIN Famty (9 8. v. 396).—The Rev. 
Dr. Thos. Camplin, J.P. for Somersetshire, 
Archdeacon of Taunton, died at Bath in 1780. 
In the under-mentioned books X. will find the 
names of fourteen Camplins who graduated 
at Oxford between 1620 and 1805, and four 
at Cambridge, 1677-1809 (‘A Catalogue of 
Oxford Graduates,’ 1851; Foster’s ‘Alumni 
Oxonienses, 1891 ; ‘Cantabrigienses Graduati,’ 
1787; and Luard’s ‘Graduati Cantab.’). A 
Camplin pedigree does not, I believe, exist, 
although of the somewhat similar name 
Champlin eight have been published, but all — 
HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


THE PicEoN Cure (9% §. v. 226, 343),— 
Within the last few weeks this remedy was 
applied by a lady in Deptford to her infant 
son. The medical attendant did not argue 
very strongly, seeing the faith of the anxious 
mother; but the remedy did not succeed. 
The infant died of pneumonia the next night. 

j AYEAHBR. 


GorrEY or GourEY (9 §. vy. 209).—This 
name is probably a voiced form of Corey, 
Cory, Corrie, Corry, Currie, Curry = Gaelic 
cotre, “cauldron”; in local names “hollow,” 
“whirlpool.” For voicing compare Gaw- 
thorpe=Cawthorpe = Hawthorpe. 

Hy. Harrison. 


‘Toe SALE or AuTHORS’ (9% §. v. 376). 
—Campbell’s ‘Sale of Authors,’ 1767, says 
that “Mr. G... the great poet, in the 
watchman’s coat, must have apricot marma- 
lade, and a pair of silver tea-tongs.” Pp. 21 
and 22 explain Gray’s leaving Peterhouse. 
Apollo asks why so eminent a poet is wrapt 
up in a watchman’s coat. Mercury replies : 


“ You must know, having made many unsuccess- 
ful attempts to catch this great poet, 1 was at last 
obliged to have recourse to stratagem. Though he 
has a great deal of poetical fire, nobody indeed more, 
yet is he extremely afraid of culinary fire, and keeps 
constantly by hima ladder of ropes to guard against 
all accidents of that sort. Knowing this, I hired 
some watchmen to raise the alarm of fire below his 
windows. Immediately the windows were seen to 
open, and the Poet descending in his shirt by his 
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ladder.* Thus we caught him at last, and one of 
the watchmen, to prevent his nerves being totally 
benumbed by frigorific torpor, lent him his great 
coat. Here you have him, watchman’s coat, ladder 
of ropes, silver tea-tongs, and all.” 


Gi. Gray. 
4, Camden Place, Cambridge. 


““PASTOPHORIA” (9 §. -v. 415).—It may 
interest Mr. CaLtpecotr to know that the 
word racroddpiov is of comparatively frequent 
occurrence in the Septuagint, whence no 
doubt Josephus borrows it. It occurs, for 
instance, in 1 Chron. ix: 26, 33; xxii. 28; 
XXvill. 12; in 2 Chron. xxxi. 11 ; in Jeremiah 
xxxv. 4; in Ezekiel xl. 17. The word in 
the A.V. is translated “chamber,” with the 
alternative word “storehouse” in the margin 
in 1 Chron. ix. 26 and 2 Chron. xxxi. 11. 

In Ezek. xl. 17 Aquila in his version in 
the place of zactoddpia uses yalopuvAdkia, 
and Symmachus ¢fédpar. JOHNSON Batty. 

Ryton Rectory. 


THE Oxpest TRADING CoRPORATION (6% 
S. vi. 288, 456, 479 ; 9 8. v. 345).—The Ham- 
burgh Company, usually credited as the oldest 
trading establishment in the kingdom, was 
incorporated by Edward I. in 1296 (though it 
had already been in existence for thirty or 
forty years) under the title of the Brother- 
hood of St. Thomas a Becket of Canterbury. 
[ts first charter was granted by Henry LV. 
5 February, 1406, which charter was -after- 
wards confirmed and augmented, with divers 
privileges, by succeeding monarchs. Amongst 
these royal patrons were Henry V. in 1413, 
Henry VI. in 1422, Henry VII. in 1493, 1505, 
and 1506. By the last-named king this title 
was bestowed : “The Company of Merchants 
trading to Calais, Holland, Zealand, Brabant, 
and Flanders,” together with a power of 
proclaiming free fairs at Calais and some 
other continental towns. Each member was 
ordered to pay an entrance fee of twenty 
marks sterling. New charters were granted 
by Henry VIII. in 1509, 1517, and 1531, by 
Edward VI. in 1547, Mary 1553. Elizabeth, by 
a charter 1564 (confirmed 1586), declared that, 
to end various internal disputes, the company 
_ should be incorporated anew, under the title 

of the Company of Merchant-Adventurers of 
England, with a common seal for all mem- 
bers, and that the City of Hamburgh and 
neighbouring towns be reputed within their 
grant, together with the Low Countries. 


* “The stories of the fire and ladder and silver 
tea-tongs are reported, though perhaps they have 
no other foundation than what may justify a harm- 
less pleasantry in a work of this sort, which attacks 
nothing but ridiculous oddities, affectation, and 
arrogance.” 


The company for many a long year held a 
practical monopoly of the English export 
woollen trade, in spite of frequent petitions 
against them, one as early as 1497. But the 
troubles which disturbed the Low Countries 
towards the close of the sixteenth century 
hindered the trade of the association, which 
then had to confine its operations almost 
wholly to Hamburg and the cities of the 
German Ocean. It was practically a new 
corporation, with new rules and regulations, 
when it adopted, officially, the name of the 
Merchant-Adventurers of England (or some- 
times the Ancient Company of Merchant- 
Adventurers), though henceforth commonly 
called the Hamborogh (or Hamborough) Com- 
pany. The charter was renewed by James I. 
in 1605, and, regardless of petitions to Parlia- 
ment from 1640 onwards, a final renewal was 
granted by Charles II. 1661. The fine for 
admission at this period amounted to 50/. (at 
one time to 100/.). But when William IIL. 
about 1695, threw the trade open, the sun of 
its prosperity set. I believe the company 
lingered on to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, but I cannot trace the year 
of its decease. 

Stimulated by the success of this company, 
rivals soon arose. The most formidable was 
the Company of Merchants of the Staple. 
Founded, if not completely organized, 1267, 
it was incorporated by Edward III. in 1313. 
This association exported to Flanders the 
staple goods of England, wool, sheepskins. 
and leather, or traded in them at the Staple 
towns at home. Their factory, at first set 
up at Middelburgh, Zealand, was removed 
to England in 1390, the Staple having been 
moved the year previously to Calais. The 
rivalry between these companies ended in the 
final triumph of the Merchant-Adventurers, 
the Staple disappearing about the time of 
Elizabeth. 

The East-Land Company (7.¢., the Baltic), 
an imitation of the Hamburgh, from which 
it was seemingly an offshoot, was incorporated 
1579 ; the charter was confirmed 1629 ; but, 
having been complained of as a monopoly, it 
was by enactment shorn of many privileges 
1672; and after the Declaration of Rights, 
1689, it existed ‘‘ only in name.” 

Five attempts were made to establish a com- 
pany of Africa or Guiny, 1536, 1588, 1618, 1631, 
and 1661. The Turkey or Levant Company, 
established 1581, was granted a new charter 
by Charles II. with the title of the Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the Seas 
of the Levant. The Moscouie, Moscouia, 
Muscovy, or Russia Company, projected in 
the reign of Edward VL. was established by 
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Philip and Mary—charter confirmed by Par- 
liament 1566. Under the warm patronage 
of Queen Elizabeth and Ivan the Terrible, 
this company (first styled the Company of 
Merchant -Adventurers of England for the 
Discovery of Lands, Territories, Islands, &c., 
Unknown or Unfrequented, afterwards abbre- 
viated to the Company of English Merchants 
for discovering New Trades) had a prosper- 
ous career for nearly a century ; but after 
the expulsion of the English from Russia on 
account of the martyrdom of King Charles, 
the company, though permitted after the 
Restoration to re-establish their business at 
Archangel, never attained to their former 
greatness. However, though greatly reduced, 
the company lasted, with a governor and 
directors, up to the early years of the present 
century. In the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, there are several books printed be- 
tween 1555 and 1596 containing some valu- 
able information upon the subject. A rival 
enterprise, the Northern Company, founded 
7 August, 1579, does not appear to have 
achieved anything like the same success. 

The Company of Virginia, founded 1606, 
was suppressed 1623. The Massachusetts 
Bay was organized 1628. There was also 
about the same period the French Company. 

Printed records of these associations are 
scanty and scattered. The most complete 
account as regards the number of companies 
mentioned will be found in Pierre Bonas- 
sieux’s ‘Les Grandes Compagnies de Com- 
merce, though this work is scarcely more 
than an enlargement of a paper in the ‘ Dict. 
Encyclopédie de Commerce’ of the ‘Encyclop. 
Méthodique,’ 1789, the latter being better as 
regards details. Among English books the 
best for reference is Rees’s ‘Cyclopedia,’ 
1819. In the British Museum Library are 
some printed books dated 1640 to 1695 relat- 
ing to the affairs of the Hamburgh Company. 


HERBERT B. CLayTon. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


L.O.U. (9 8. v. 475)—In the first edition 
of the well-known law-book ‘ Byles on Bills,’ 
published in 1829, p. 8, there is this passage : 

““The common memorandum, ‘1.0.U. such a 
sum,’ does not amount to a promissory note, is 
mere evidence of a debt, and need not be stamped.” 
In the case of Fisher, Gent., v. Leslie, reported 
in 1 Espinasse’s ‘ Reports’ in 1795, there is 
the report of an action for money lent, and 
the plaintiff “ produced a slip of paper signed 
by the defendant in the following words, 
‘L.0.U. eight guineas.” In Grey (or Guy) v. 
Harris, in 1800, before Lord Eldon, C.J., an 
I.0O.U. was given in evidence. 


In 1822, in Childers v. Boulnois, in Dowling 
and Ryland’s ‘Nisi Prius Cases,’ p. 8, two- 
I.0.U.s were put in evidence; and many 
similar cases can be found. Hor: 

Inner Temple. 


“Sous” (9 8. v. 437).—As in many other 
cases, an interesting illustration of the early 
pronunciation of this adopted word is to be 
found in the poetry of Scotland. A good 
example occurs in the ‘ Birks o’ Abergeldie,’ 
where a young householder vividly realizes. 
the serious character of marriage expenses 
(Herd’s ‘ Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs,’ 
li. 21) :— 

My ain sma’ stock did scarce defray 
Half of the marriage-charge, jo; 
For things belanging to a house 
I gave till I left ne’er a souce; 
O but I’m turned wond’rous douse, 
And siller’s nae sae large, jo. 
The editorial note appended to the above 
reference, regarding the inapplicability of 
ordinary rules to imported words, may also 
be exemplified by Scottish practice. The 
peasantry in the eastern counties, for 
instance, use the French fracas (often in the 
form “farcaw ”) for a fussy turmoil, whereas. 
Burns opens his vivacious lyric on ‘Scotch 
Drink’ thus :— 
Let other poets raise a fracas 
Bout vines, an’ wines, an’ drucken Bacchus, &c. 


THOMAS BAYNE. 


“THE DEVIL WALKING THROUGH ATHLONE ” 
(98 §. v. 336, 425, 464).—AveEaur should not 
have contented himself with pointing out to 
his intelligent Irishman that “other places 
besides Athlone had felt the Protector’s heavy 
hand.” Cromwell was never near Athlone in 
his life. SAMUEL R. GARDINER. 


EpPiItapH AT BANBuRyY (9 §. y. 434).—This 
epitaph appears much the same as quoted by 
Mr. Pickrorp in ‘ Epitaphs and Epigrams’ 
(1869), p. 1. In ‘Antiente Epitaphes,’ by 
Thomas I’. Ravenshaw(M.DCCC.LXXVII1), p. 112, 
it is given as follows.:— 

1656 Richard Richards 

To the memory of Ric. Richards who by Gangrene 
lost first a Toe, afterwards a Leg, & lastly his Life © 
on the 7 day of Aprill, 1656. 

Ah! cruell Death, to make three meals of one, 
To taste and taste till all was gone. 
But know, thou Tyrant, when the trvmpe shall call, 
He’ll find his feet & stand when thou shalt fall. 
Banbury, Oxon. 
JOHN T. PaGE. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


J. F. Smiry (9% §. v, 377, 459).—I think 
Mr. AXON is mistaken in his statement that 
Mr. J. I’. Smith wrote “ the earlier part of the 
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‘History of England’”—that called Cassell’s 
—‘but not beyond the Reformation.” I 
remember being told, but cannot recall my 
authority, that Smith wrote only a few 
chapters, and that Cassell, not being pleased 
with the style, gave the commission to Wil- 
liam Howitt. In 1863, when the work was 
still in progress, I wrote to the latter con- 
cerning certain statements in the _ history 
about the Chartist movement, and in reply 
he wrote: “I have nothing to do with the 
writing of that history, nor have had since 
the end of 1861, that is to the end of the reign 
of George III.” I do not know who completed 
the work. THOMAS FROST. 
Littleover, near Derby. 


Faccots ror BuRNING Heretics (9S. v. 
269, 326, 401).—A Mrs. Abigail Vaughan lefta 
legacy of 4s. per annum with which to buy 
faggots to burn heretics. She left it to 
St. Martin Outwich, now demolished. Mrs. 
Vaughan’s remains were among those re- 
moved to Ilford from the church of St. Martin 
Outwich. The facts are given in a history of 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, by a late rector. 
Cambridge, U.S. 


Srr A. Prrovzs (9 S. v. 314).—-Sir Abra- 
ham was, I believe, a brandy merchant in 
the City, but he lived at Streatham, and 
was knighted when high sheriff of Surrey in 
1782 (see Col. Gen. et Her., viii. 405). He 
was probably related to the Pitches of Ayles- 
bury and those at Hawstead ; certainly to 
Mr. Thomas Pitches, Accountant-General to 
the Post Office, who died 1767. On a 
monument at Hawstead are these arms : A 
lion rampant crowned. There was a Mr. 
Joseph Pitches, herald painter, who helped 
Kent, the author of ‘The Banner Display’d’ 
(ii. 674). On another page (735), “ Argent, 
a fess between two chevrons gules and three 
guttées de poix,” are said to be borne by the 
Pitches of Cambridgeshire. Joseph Pitches is 
a very likely man to have worked out his pedi- 
gree. Both these coats show that the Pitches 
considered themselves descended from_ the 
Pechés. According to Montagu’s ‘Guide to 
the Study of Heraldry,’ p. 17, the lon of 
Peché was not ermine, but guttée (?de poix) ; 
round this shield was a wreath of peaches 
with leaves, an “e” on every peach. A Mr. 
J.T. Pitches told me once he was the last of 
the name, he believed, and had never heard 
of any one else bearing it. A. 8. E. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF BAUDELAIRE (9¢ 
S. v. 375, 483).—A few weeks ago I picked up 
a little book of 120 pages entitled * Trans- 
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lations from Charles Baudelaire, with a few 
Original Poems,’ by Richard Herne Shepherd. 
This is described as “a new edition with cor- 
rections and additions,” and was published in 
1877 by B. Robson, Cranbourn Street. Only 
150 copies were printed. The title is mis- 
leading, for only three translations from 
Baudelaire (occupying ten pages) are given. 
The English titles of these are * Abar- 
cass’ [sic], ‘Weeping and Wandering, and 
‘ Lesbos.’ CHARLES HIart. 


“NEITHER FISH, NOR FLESH, NOR GOOD RED 
HERRING” (98 S. v. 125, 290, 487).— My _note- 
book is quite correct. I have found this 
quotation in the ‘Musarum Delicie,’ under 
Dr. Smith’s ‘ Ballet,’ the ninth stanza of which 
runs :— 

Sometimes they in the water lurk 
Like fish with Silver finns ; 
And then I wish I were the Turke, 

And these my Concubines. 

But to tell you the truth without any erring, 

They are neither Fish, Flesh, nor good red Herring: 
And when so e’er you find them stirring, 

They will put you in minde of your sins. 

It has now been shown by your corre- 
spondents that the phrase, in some shape or 
other, was used long before the time of Sir 
John Mennis. STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


‘Tom Bowurtna’ (98 S. v. 474).—R. B. P.’s 
note on sheer-hulk is interesting ; but seeing 
that Dibdin knew all about matters nautical 
and laid the stress on hulk, I venture to sug- 
gest that the usual reading is preferable to 
the somewhat strained interpretation put 


upon it by your correspondent. 
HoxLcoMBE INGLEBY. 


Portrait of ADMIRAL Byne (9 8. v. 187). 
—Among the seventy-four entries in the 
British Museum Catalogue under ‘ Byng 
Hon. John, Admiral,’ is a broadside entitled 
‘The Shooting of Admiral Byng,’ at the top of 
which is a woodcut, superior in execution to 
the generality of such things, depicting the 
execution. The portrait of the scapegoat officer 
is said to be an excellent one. AYEAHR. 


VoLant AS A CHRISTIAN NAME (9 S. v. 
929, 293, 401).—Volante is the name of the 
female character in John Tobin’s famous 
comedy ‘The Honeymoon ’—the first edition 
of which, date 1805, now lies before me—that 
bears some resemblance to Shakespeare’s 
Beatrice. It was in the character of Volante 
that Miss Harriot Mellon, who married, first, 
Mr. Coutts, the banker, and, second, the Duke 
of St. Albans, completely fixed the favour of 
the town. PoorTobin! before public opinion 
had stamped his production the first of 
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modern comedies he was placed beyond the | which your correspondent refers swept over 


reach of praise or censure :— 


Tread lightly here—for though no marble weeps, 
’Tis sacred ground—beneath, a Poet sleeps ! 
Spare flattery now, it cannot charm his ear ; 
But give the silent tribute of a tear !—- 


Lamented Tobin ! 
F. E. MANLEY. 
Stoke Newington. 


In the last chapter but one of ‘David 
Harum,’ a novel by the late Edward Noyes 
Westcott, there is mention of a Villa Volante 
at Naples. Possibly the villa took its name 
from the fact that it was perched up 500 feet 
above the city. ARTHUR MAYALL, 


“ BLENKARD” (8 §..vi. 89, 398, 473 ; x. 116, 
160 ; 9" §. v. 402).—A “blinkard ” is a person 
who blinks or has bad eyes. Would not the 
word, transferred from the person to a coarse, 
heady wine, merely be a cant term for any 
strong cheap wine, calculated to make one 
blink? Similarly “humming ale” was applied 
to any potent malt liquor, and wine ‘‘ of one 
ear” to good wine. See the ‘EH.D.D.,’ s.v. 
‘ Blinkard,’ and the ‘H.E.D.,’ s.v. the suffix 
“ard,” as in “drunkard,” “sluggard,” &e. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakL, 


DELAGOA AND AxLGoa (9 §, v. 336, 424).— 
Canon Taytor’s statement that “in Por- 
tuguese padron means ‘the stone pillar’” 
is incorrect in at least two particulars. In 
the first place, padron is Spanish, not Portu- 
guese ; and in the second place, a padrdo, in 
the special sense of a commemorative pillar 
(for the word has several meanings in Portu- 
guese), need not necessarily have been of 
stone. With regard to the origin of the 
name Algoa Bay, I quote the following from 
Mr. Ravenstein’s admirable edition of ‘A 
Journal of the First Voyage of Vasco da 
Gama’ (Hakluyt Soc.), p. 221 :— 


“Our present Lagoa [sic] Bay seems originally to 
have been called ‘ Bay of the Rock.’ Subsequently 
it became known as Bahia dos lobos (Seal Bay) and 
Bahia de lagoa (Lagoon Bay), perhaps after the Rio 
da lagoa (Lagoon River), which figures very promi- 
nently on Dr. Hamy’s and Cantino’s Charts, and 
almost seems to represent the Rio de Infante in the 
case of the former. 

‘““The Kasuga River, which is closed at its mouth, 
and forms a lake-like expansion at the back of the 
dunes, seems to correspond more nearly with 
the conditions required. Several other rivers, to 
the east and west of it, present the same feature, 
and these may have given rise to the designation 
‘Praia das alagoas,’ 7.e., Shore of Lagoons.” 


DonaLp FERGUSON. 
Croydon. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASE AMONG CATTLE (9 §, 
y. 335).—The disease among horned cattle to _ 


the greater part of England and caused im- 
mense loss; but I fear we have no means of 
estimating, even approximately, the number of 
animals that died. This pestilence was said 
to have arisen, or been introduced here, about 
the year 1745. It was probably of the same 
character as that from which the herds of 
the British farmer suffered so severely up- 
wards of thirty years ago. 

The following contemporary memorandum 
relating to the ravages of this disease in the 
parish of Hibaldstow, near Brigg, may be of 
interest to W. B. and others :— 


‘“‘ Towards the latter end of the year 1747, About 
the begining of the month of March, 1747 [z.e., 1748], 
began at Hibaldstow Grange that most fatal Dis- 
temper amongst the Horned Cattle (vulgarly called 
Beasts) which swept away in the parish of Hibald- 
stow between the fore end of March, as aforesaid, 
and about Lammas following, Anno 1748, to the 
number of 388 of the Horn’d Cattle. 


John Lacy Sait cL nal tne T ene ts 
James Kein waive se eee meas act 


George Kitchin ... ... 6 
John Barkworth, Sent 13 
Joseph Saunderson 30 
Robert Dent... ... 2 
William Middleton ] 
Mary Brumby _... 4 
Robert Little, Sent og 
George Cutbirt ? 
Richard-Ellison 3 
John Little ... 31 
Sarah Driffill... 5 
William Crowder iy 
Henry York: sh)... 1 
John Barkworth, Junt 1 
Robert Wright a 5) 
Edmund Cross 4 
John Carr 16 ae) 
Thomas Ellsome ... 4 
Esther Steeper 1 
Edward Watson ... 6 
Isaac Emerson Il 
John Scupholme ... 2 
Robert Aston l 
John Frankish .. 10 
George Nettleship 4 
Thomas Hunt 3 
William Sharp 9 
Edward Moody 5 
William Smith My 
Thomas Atkinson 1 
William Shearlock 2 
Robert Little, Jun™ 19 
John Coupland 12 
William Little ... By 
Thomas Wright ... san fe 
The ‘Town’s Bull “0 Saeeeeee  eee 
Lost in all the said destemper ... 388 


Besides this number here expressed 2 Cows of 
Jobn Coupland, which was lost in the summer 
next before that this great Mortality hajpened, 
in the said Parish of Hibaldstow : which was most 
assuredly believ’d to be the said Distemper, which 
was not as then known to us: Yet the said Dis- 
temper, had raged very Fatal in the Southern and 
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other parts of this Nation for a long Considerable 
space of time before that dreadfull visitation came 
upon us, and continued still raging in the Northern 
and other parts of this Nation for a long considerable 
space of time, after that it had pleased Almighty 
God to withdraw his just judgment from us; But 
before this said Distemper amongst the Horned 
Cattle and that unnatural Rebellion which broke 
out in Scotland, there appeared a Comet, or blazing 
star in shape like a Rod, and was seen every 
_ evening Westwardly, and in the Morning FKast- 
wardly for a considerable space of time whenas 


the air was clear. 

“This was written by me Edward Watson Parish 
Clark with design to let generations that come 
after know the wonderfull works & power of 
Almighty God, which he hath done in this our 


time. 

“in this same year 1754 happened another Mor- 
tallity amongst the Horned Cattle in the Town of 
Hibaldstowe, which began. before Michaelmas, 
whereof died, as far asI could get account, upwards 
of forty, and many of them with young. 

‘“N.B. Joseph Bacon of the Parish of Bonby had 
a Cow delivered of 4 Calves in the furend of 
the Month of May 1765, as by the old style; two 
of them of the she kind, and two of the he 
kind, but all died, and the Cow also. This I set 
down that it might be known hereafter the won- 
derfull works of Almighty God, his wisdom and 
power above the capasity of Men or Angels to 
express.” 

EpWarpD PEACOCK, 


THe Narronan Frac (9 8. v. 414, 440, 
457, 478 ; and Supplement, 30 June).—In Mr. 
Sr. Joun Hopr’s interesting note it is stated 
that an Order in Council of so recent a date as 
7 Aug., 1899, provides for the Union Flag, with 
certain additions, being used by Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic Servants, Ministers Plenipoten- 
tiary, and Chargés d’Affaires. I am sure that 
it would be universally appreciated if Her 
Majesty would celebrate this last year of the 
century by granting an order authorizing the 
Union Flag pure and simple to be used by 
all private persons as the National Flag. 

Nana a: 
~ Can any one say why there is not a flag 
corresponding to the Red and Blue Ensigns, 
with a white field, distinct from the so-called 
White Ensign of to-day, which is really St. 
George's Ensign, 2.¢., it is surcharged with a 
St. George’s cross? Why have we nota real 
White Ensign, 7.e, without the St. George’s 
cross? Has such a flag ever been used, and 
for what 2 W. H. St. Joun Hope. 


I should like to make just a few remarks 
more upon this subject, merely by way of 
drawing attention to some points which still 
remain obscure. 

The flag so well depicted in the late sup- 
plement seems to be generally accepted. 
But it appears to be the result of a gradual 
evolution, as shown by the fact that the 


description has to be amended in order to sutt 
zt. It does not answer to the original official 
description, which has never been officially 
altered. ; 

The words “It is obvious...... that the 
saltire is actually composed of a fimbriated 
St. Patrick’s cross dimidiated with the cross 
of St. Andrew per saltire and counterchanged ” 
are only true, in my belief, as long as we 
employ the word zs. If for 7s we substitute 
was much doubt arises. For, whereas the 
fimbriated St. Patrick’s cross is thus made 
equal in breadth to the St. Andrew’s cross, 
the original wording clearly implies that the 
unfimbriated St. Patrick’s cross was of that 
breadth. And it is worth saying that I have 
quite recently seen flags made on that prin- 
ciple, so that this old idea is not even yet 
extinct. 

Any one who will take the trouble to refer 
to the woodcut in Boutell’s ‘Heraldry,’ to 
which I have ‘referred already, will at once 
understand what has taken place. The 
breadth of the St. Patrick’s cross has been 
diminished, in order to prevent what I have 
ventured to call the crooked appearance of 
the older pattern ; and the result is, artistic- 
ally, more pleasing. But it ought to be 
remembered that specimens of the older 
arrangement still survive, and that no 
ofticial recognition of any change has yet 
been made except in practice. We still want 
an amended official description which shall 
put the exact construction of the flag past all 
doubt ; and to produce this would by no means 
be below the dignity of Parliament. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


Monastery AT Brarritz (9 §. v. 495).— 
I have never heard of any such monastery 
near Biarritz. There is a Bernardine convent 
for silent women in the forest near Bayonne 
—unique. Perhaps ForcEetrut was thinking 
of this. M. A. B. 


PLutTo IN SHAKESPEARE AS Gop or WEALTH 
(gt S. jv. 265, 402, 501).—The last two re- 
ferences supply instances (only too numerous) 
of a regrettable custom, indulged in by con- 
tributors to‘ N. & Q.,’ of inserting interesting 
matter under alien headings. Thus, to deal 
only with the excellent note of Mr. F. P. 
MarcHANT at the second reference, I sub- 
mit that that communication would find a 
more fitting place either in the ‘Danteiana’ 
column or under the above title with “ Dante ” 
substituted for “Shakespeare.” Its present 
location, albeit ‘“ corroborative evidence,” 
perpetuates an ever-recurrent difficulty which 
the Index is powerless to remove. I admit, 
however, the difficulty of always apportion- 
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ing separate headings to matter cognate with 
information volunteered under totally dif- 
ferent titles ; though I have always felt that 
the difficulty could be minimized by some such 
process as that indicated above. ° It is, how- 
ever, with the subject-matter of the note that 
I am solely concerned here. Mr. MARCHANT 
(1) states: “This demon [Pluto] is not Dite.” 
Quite so; but it is astonishing what con- 
fusion is afloat on this point, from which 
even Venturi is not free, in so far as (accord- 
ing to Lombardi) he accuses Dante of con- 
founding Plutus with Pluto. The former 
(son of Iasion and Ceres) was the “ Signore 
delle Richezze,” and custodian of the Fourth 
Circle ; the latter (son of Saturn and Api and 
brother-in-law to Plutus) was IlAodrov, 
Lucifer, whom the poet calls Dite, the 
“imperador del doloroso regno.” Pluto, 
therefore, and Dite are one and the same ; 
not so Plutus and Dite. By “Pluto” Dante 
means Plutus, the former being the Italianized 
form of the latter. Had he used the Latin 
form “il Venturi ed altri spositori” would 
have had no cause to gird at him ; albeit he 
would have thereby marred the vernacular. 
Dante knew his ‘neid’ too well to con- 
found the two names. And, as Scartazzini 
pertinently observes :— 


“Lo Dite é laggit confitto nella ghiaccia eterna 
(‘Inf.,’ xxxiv. 20), non potevano trovarlo qui all’ 
ingresso del quarto cerchio.” 

Very properly, however, to obviate mis- 
understandings, Plumptre, Tomlinson, Cary, 
and Ford give “ Plutus” in their renderings. 
With Shakespeare it is otherwise. An editor’s 
business there isto modern ize, not to translate, 
still less to tamper. N evertheless, Shake- 
speare would have been more correct had he 
written “ Plutus,” though his not having done 
so neither proves his ignorance of mythology 
nor his possession of “little Latin” —an 
more than in Dante’s case. I marvel at Mr. 
Percy Srmpson’s re-echo (at first reference) 
of Jonson’s pedantic sneer, seeing that the 
weight of evidence is much the other way. 
(2) Mr. Marcuant asks “ why the fiery 
‘citta dolente’ is the city of Dis, who does 
not dwell there.” The question is a fair 
one, which I think is fairly answered by the 
“basso inferno” in which Dis lay. Scartaz- 
zinis note on the expression explains my 
meaning :— 


** Basso: in cui si puniscono i peccati di malizia 
e di bestialita, mentre nell’ alto inferno fuori di 
Dite sono puniti i peccati d’ incontinezza.” 

Dite roamed, as he held Sway over, the 
whole territory of the “doloroso regno,” but 
his capital was Dis, the symbol of and locus 
penitentie of his own besetting sin of malice, 


though his ordinary habitat was, according 
to Dante, in the “ghiaccia eterna” of the 
Ninth Circle amongst traitors. But Lucifer 
was not the only non-resident monarch. 


J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


I note a further corroboration of this 
Shakespearian usage in ‘Grim the Collier of 
Croyden ; or, the Devil and his Dame : with 
The Devil and Saint Dunston,’ published in 
‘Gratis Theatrales,’ 1662, as the work of I. A 
but identified by Mr. Fleay with Haughton’s 
‘The Devil and his Dame,’ acted in 1600. In 
Act I. i. Malbecco’s ghost is tried by Pluto, 
Minos, Atacus, and Rhadamantus, and ad- 
dresses Pluto thus :— 


I was (with thanks to your great bounty) bred 
A wealthy Lord, whilst that I liv’d on Earth. 


‘Percy SIMPSON. 


“ PROOSHAN BLUE” In ‘ Pickwick’ (9t S, v. 
452).—I have often heard mention of the 
“blue-bag” (but never of the “blue-rag ”), 
being the small piece of flannel, forming a 
sort of bag, in which is necessarily tied up 
the small cake of “ blue” purchased from the 
oilman for use by the “washer-woman” (not 
“wash-woman”) in bluing the water for the 
final rinsing of the clothes or household 
linen, &c., just before hanging the same out 
todry. The one “blue” used for the purpose 
in my younger years was generally known 
as “thumb” or “fig” blue (from its shape 
resembling a green fig, or rather that of a 
kidney, with a thumb indentation in the 
outer centre). It was sometimes called “stone” 
blue, but never to my knowledge “ Prussian ” 
—being, indeed, an indigo—blue. That kind 
has, however, since the discovery of making 
cheaply a fictitious ultramarine, given place 
in a great measure to the last-named “blue,” 
made into small square blocks or round balls, 
and known by the addition of the respective 
makers’ names, but used in like manner to 
the older sort, which many laundresses still 
rightly prefer, as mixing more thoroughly 
with the water. These “blues” are used for 
the purpose of overcoming the yellowish cast 
which the soda employed in washing imparts 
to the linen, and of giving thereto and causing 
it to retain a pearly whiteness, or “good 
colour,” as the women call it. For precisely 
the same reason the house decorator uses 
powdered ultramarine or “blue-black” in the 
whitewash for ceilings. The “blue-bag” in 
its wet state has also been applied to allay 
the irritation caused by the sting of a wasp. 
I can testify to the fact--although it is not 
to the point—that “Prussian” was and is 
still pronounced by the vulgar, and by some 
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old persons of superior education and social 
position, as if spelt “ Prooshan.” 


We Pe BenV, 


“ViIRIDICAL” (9% §. v. 416, 504).—I am 
much obliged to your correspondents for their 
suggestions with regard to this word. It had 
occurred to me that in some other context it 
might have been a misprint for “ juridical.” 
But it would be nonsense to say of the late 
Duke of Argyll, or of any one else, that he 
“stood upon his own feet, enunciated original 
and juridical views, and defended them with 
vigorous logic.” Nor is the ugly “ veridical ” 
much more appropriate. A duke—or a cook 
forthe matter of that—you might call veridical 
if you wished to make yourself unintelligible 
to nine people out of ten, and to be quoted in 
the ‘Oxford Dictionary.’ But how could the 
views of either of them be said to be veridical ? 
It is strange even in these days to find such 
a blunder in a 7mes leading article. 


DeCer: 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Welsh People. By John Rhys and David 

Brynmor Jones. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Evrry one who desires to learn a great deal about 
Wales from a great Welsh scholar and a Welsh 
lawyer of eminence wili do well in purchasing this 
ane Ss From a literary point of view the book 
suffers from the patchwork nature of its constitu- 
tion. It consists of chapters on ethnology and 
“origins”; bits of medizval history (these very 
good and informing); a statement of ancient laws 
and customs, with a contribution by Mr. Seebohm 
on land tenure; another piece of historical nar- 
rative, 1066-1282; and, finally, a view of modern 
Wales, based on the lucubrations of Welsh 
witnesses before the Land Commission. The 
linguistic evidence, coupled with the comparison 
of the contents of memorial barrows, leads 
the authors to the conclusion that the Welsh 
pen’? are aS mixed as any other British race. 

here was a non-Aryan population, conquered 
at an early period by the Gaelic Celts or Goidels, 
whose mingled offspring occupied, and still occupy, 
Gwynedd and Deheubarth, or North and South 
Wales. Between these, through the centre of what 
was later called Powys, the Brythons drove a 
Cymric wedge, conquering by degrees their neigh- 
bours to the north and south. If, as seems likely, 
the legendary leader Cunedda came from North 
Britain soon after the Roman evacuation of the 
country, he was probably expelled from Manaw 
Gododin, the debatable land which fringes the 
south of the Forth, by the arms of the Picts. We 
submit this to Prof. Rhys for what it is worth, as 
he partly bases his favourite theory of the non- 
Aryan character of the Picts on their supposed 
inability to extend their territory at the expense of 
Aryans. This Pictish question is laboured again 
in this work, and many an Ogam writing is 
discussed, the transcriptions of which have been 
said to be “not only non-Aryan, but non-human.” 


What does seem proved is that the syntax of Gaelic 
has non-Aryan elements. At the present day in 
Scotch Gaelic words in SPD OR en do not necessarily 
agree in case (lan Cambeul, am maor ; Tigh Iain 
Chaimbeil, am maor). But there is no proof yet 
that the Picts either in Scotland or Ireland spoke 
anything but Gaelic, and much probability the 
other way. The question of the linguistic affinities 
of the neo-Celtic races in Britain is very lucidly 
discussed in the appendix by Prof. Morris Jones; 
but we do not seem to have got very far beyond 
Vallancey and the ‘ Peenulus’ of Plautius. 

With King Cadwaladr, him of the Red Dragon 
(c. 664), came to an end the pretensions of Cunedda 
and Maelgwyn of old to represent the sovereignty 
of Britain, and thenceforth it was hard to maintain 
the independence of Wales. It is pointed out that 
had the English conquest not occurred, it is pro- 
bable that the Welsh language, through Roman 
influence, would long ago have given way to a Latin 
idiom resembling French. 

Great princes held their own and made their 
mark: Rhodri Mawr; Howel Dda, the lawgiver, 
whose ‘‘commendation” to Edward the Elder 
seems more substantial than most of such ties ; 
Gruffydd ab Llewelyn, the antagonist of Harold. 
The Norman conquest was for the moment a relief 
and satisfaction to the Welsh; but the conquest 
of the Lords Marchers and disintegration of the 
provinces led gradually to the dynastic conques 
of Wales by Edward I., which matters are 
well handled in this book. Yet it was not until 
27 Hen. VIII., cap. 26, and 34 and 35 Hen. VIILI., 
supplemented as lately as 1830 by the abolition of 
the Welsh provincial courts, that the complete 
union of the Principality with the kingdom was 
effected. 

The chapters on Welsh laws and land tenure are 
informing, though they might have been improved 
by some recourse to the comparative method. The 
ancient laws, like other Aryan systems, show traces 
of tribal possession of land, i.e, right of main 
tenance by members of the ruling clan out. 
the lands vested in the patriarchal chief, a right 
which in course of time tended more and more to 
separate occupancy and prescriptive possession. 
As the cenedloedd, or tribes, became more and more 
fixed to the soil, the king’s officer of the cantref, 
or district, extended his authority more and more 
at the expense of the Pencenedl, or chief of the 
tribe, and generally the tribal system began to 
wear an aspect of feudalism. It is probable that 
the alitud, or stranger in blood, to say nothing of 
the tacogion and caethion, villeins and slaves, gained 
a good deal by the introduction of the feudal tenures 
of England. 

Of the Land Commission there is little to be said. 
On the whole, the evidence shows a good deal of 
backwardness in the rural districts (not much more 
than in many an English county in the beginning 
of the century), but little or nothing that can be 
called oppression. A favourite complaint is that 
the landlords do not provide village halls or insti- 
tutes. At the same time we are assured that any 
control of such places except by the people would 
be regarded as an outrage on independence. One 
would rather not be a Welsh landlord. 


Essays of John Dryden. Edited by W. P. Ker, M.A. 
2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

THE study of Dryden’s prose, in itself a desirable 

thing, is likely to be promoted by the appearance 
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of this convenient and scholarly edition of his 
‘Essays.’ No lover of English literature with 
room for books will, if he can help it, be without 
the complete works, including even the dramas, 
though these do not at present stand very high in 
nublic favour. However valuableas possessions may 
es complete editions, they do not always promote 
the study of special works, and it is well for the 
student to have, in addition, portable and well- 
annotated editions of the works that best 
repay study. Dryden’s poems are included in all 
collections of the English poets, his plays have 
-been frequently reprinted, and his miscellaneous 
works have long been popular in an edition which 
is incomplete, and in other respects leaves much 
to be desired. It is satisfactory to have in the 
form they now.assume his collected essays. We 
have long found the separate editions of the essays, 
especially those on ‘Satire’ and ‘ Dramatic Poetry,’ 
the most convenient form in which to study these 
works. Such are now, fortunately, accessible. 
Among them Mr. Ker’s, which, in addition to the 
longer essays, includes most of Dryden’s prefaces, 
dedications, &c., is one of the best. Mr. Ker has 
modernized the spelling, which in the original 
represented, he holds, not Dryden’s own views on 
orthography, but ‘‘ the caprices of various printers 
between 1664 and 1700”; he has altered freely the 
punctuation, and he has adopted, as a rule, the 
earliest text accessible. Close study of Dryden’s 
prose works is warmly to be commended. His 
decisions have little interest for the present genera- 
tion, but his views are always forcibly urged and 
lucidly expounded. His treatment of the works of 
such great predecessors or contemporaries as Shake- 
speare and Milton is not to be defended, and his 
comedies deserved the lashing they obtained from 
Jeremy Collier. His prose, however, has rarely, if 
ever, been surpassed, and his views-on poetry and 
satire, though they will now convince none, are 
readable and, in a sense, valuable. It is difficult 
to overpraise Mr. Ker’s editorial labours. His 
notes display a remarkably varied erudition. 


The Parish and Church of Godalming. By 5S. Wel- 
man. (Stock.) 
THoucH the present volume falls in many ways 
short of our conception of what a parish history 
should be, we welcome it as one further step towards 
the realization of an ideal which we have long 
desiderated—that every parish in England should 
have its chronicle compiled and published by some 
competent hand. Mr. Welman has undertaken to 
be the historian of the parish as well as the church 
of Godalming, but we find, to our surprise, that 
the parochial record is all but a blank. We could 
hardly have deemed it possible that an ancient 
parish, which had a church of its own so far back 
as the eleventh century, has never apparently since 
that time been the birthplace or home of a single 
man of mark, nor has ever been associated with any 
historical or other event deserving of mention. 
Yet soit is, if we are to accept the negative evidence 
of Mr. Welman’s record. It seems that the only 
persons with the slightest claim to distinction that 
this ill-starred parish can produce are Dr. Johnson’s 
friend General Oglethorpe and the Rev. Owen 
Manning, who was vicar here from 1763 to 1801, 
and was one of the joint authors of ‘The County 
History of Surrey.’ The nearest approach to a 
matter of historic interest that the author could 
disinter from the church muniments is the small- 
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beer chronicle that George III. passed through 
Godalming on his way to Portsmouth in the years 
1773 and 1778. It would be better than this, even, 
to have noted that worthy Mr. Pepys, with his 
wife and Mr. Creed, paid a visit to what he quaintly 
spells Godlyman, and lay all night there, on 30 April, 
1661. If lack of history is conclusive evidence of 
happiness, what a happy place Godalming must 
have always been! The greater part of Mr. Wel- 
man’s thin quarto is taken up with a full account of 
the architectural features of the church fabric and 
the successive stages of alterations through which 
it has passed during the nine centuries of its exist- 
ence. There are a goodly number of illustrations, 
more or less pertinent to the text. 


Exhibition Paris. (Heinemann.) 
A BETTER guide to Paris and its exhibition than 
that issued by Mr. Heinemaun is not to be expected 
or desired. It is crammed with useful information, 
much of it never before given in a similar work. 
We should be puzzled to put the finger on a defect 
or an omission. 


Dr, Murray has reprinted The Evolution of 
Hnglish Lexicography, which, as the Romanes 
Lecture for 1900, was delivered at the Sheldonian 
Theatre on 22 June. As the work of an eminent 
pilose expert it has, naturally, great value. 

t is, moreover, profoundly interesting, and we can 
recall few, if any, similar works the perusal of 
which is equally productive of amusement and 
delight. It is issued from the Clarendon Press. 
Though but a short pamphlet, it is a work to be 
preserved and studied. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of pa with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


_R. M. Spence (“Church of St. Mark, West 
Hackney ”).—We find no such church mentioned in 
the ‘Clergy Directory.’ A clergyman with the 
name you give is vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
‘*The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MATTHEW WEBB. 


Tue “Captain,” as he was called, accom- 
plished his great swim across the English 
Channel twenty-five years ago. Immediately 
the press of the world was full of accounts of 
how it was done and of the man who did it. 
Any one would conclude that it had thus been 
so thoroughly chronicled that not a doubt 
could be left for subsequent inquirers. The 
contrary is the fact. In the course of writing 
the article on Webb for my ‘Literature of 
Swimming’ I have been met with doubts at 
every turn. 

A most inefficient account is that which 
Webb himself wrote in the Boy’s Own Paper, 
1879, in which he says numerous accounts 
have been published, and that “one of the 
best, written by an eye-witness,* is published 
in my book on swimming.” ‘This book has 
Webb's name attached to it in large letters, 
but that of the real writer, Arthur Gay 
Payne, in small letters and in parenthesis. 


*TIn the newspapers this kind of mystery seems 
to be most popular. Webb probably wrote ‘‘ Mr. 
A. G. Payne,” and the editor struck the name out. 
It has taken me a long time to find out with cer- 
tainty that Payne was the “‘ eye-witness,” 


It has no date, but was published in 1875, 
and was evidently got up in the greatest 
hurry. There is not a year named throughout 
the hundred and eleven pages, except the 
date of Webb’s birth; but his forename is 
not given. . 

In revising the article above referred to, 
which I wrote five years ago, about Webb and 
his writings, I have been surprised to find the 
difficulty [ have had to get correct dates and 
facts. 1 shall be glad to make clear some of 
these in ‘N. & Q.,’ so that future inquirers 
may be saved trouble. The latest notice of 
Webb is that in the ‘D.N.B.,’ 1899. One is 
not inclined to criticize this indispensable 
work, but I do think a good opportunity 
has been lost by the biography being treated 
as if it were of Brown, Jones, or Robinson, 
instead of being written with some amount 
of technical and specialist knowledge, which 
is possessed by so many writers in the present 
day. Mr. Robert Watson has written about 
Webb in his ‘Memoirs,’ 1899, but as this book 
has some five hundred pages swarming with 
names without an index, the ‘D.N.B.’ may 
well be excused for not citing it. 

In our fight for the freedom and independ- 
ence of our countrymen in South Africa the 
newspapers have apparently not spared our 
generals when they have made mistakes. 
What did the newspapers themselves do 
for Webb’s swim? Why, they. sent corre- 
spondents to sea who were not sailors, and 
who were seasick the whole time! Even the 
representative of the Dover Hxpress was 
down with this wretched malady. Payne 
and Wilkinson seem to have been the only 
exceptions. There were eight representatives 
at the first, and six at the successful swim. 

We are met with a difficulty at the outset. 
The‘ D.N.B.’ says Webb was born 18 January — 
probably copied from the Zimes of 26 July, 
1883, p. 6; but Webb’s own account says he 
was “born at Dawley, Shropshire, on the 
19 January, 1848.” This his brother, Dr. 
Thomas Law Webb, in answer to my inquiry, 
kindly informs me is the date entered by his 
father in the family Bible, which settles that 
point. 

Then in the Badminton Library volume 
on ‘Swimming,’ 1893, p. 162, Sinclair and 
Henry say he was born “at Irongate, near 
Dawley.” This is also an error; Dawley was 
his birthplace. 

The ‘D.N.B’ says the best account of 
Webb’s swim is in Land and Water ; it should 
have said one of the best. This account was 
written by A. G. Payne, and, with additions, 
was reprinted in Webb’s * Art of Swimming 


(1875). 
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Then the ‘D.N.B. says “his capital 
dwindled.” I do not say this is not so; but! portion. I find 


on referring to the account in the Z'mes, 
27 July, 1883, p. 2, quoted from the Sportsman 
just before his death, Webb is reported to 
ave told the ferryman, in answer to a ques- 
tion, that he made 25,000 dollars by his 
Channel swim, and had then 15,000 still left. 
“Then,” retorted the boatman, ‘let me row 
ou ashore and spend the rest of your money 
Bator you try this swim.” These answers 
(if truly reported) were no doubt given on 
the principle that the questions were: im- 
pertinent and ought not to have been asked. 
Then the ‘D.N.B.’ says that the railway 
companies had capital embarked in the 
Niagara attempt, but this is expressly denied 
in the account of the Zvmes, 27 July, 1883. 
Then we are told by the ‘D.N.B.’: “ He 
was perceived to throw up his arms, with his 
face towards the Canadian shore, but was 
never seen to rise again.” This is literally 
true, but nevertheless gives a wrong im- 
pression, for his body was found—a rather 
uncommon thing in the Rapids—and an 
inquest was held, which, I find from Palmer’s 
invaluable index, was duly chronicled in the 
Times, 30 and 31 July, and 11 August, 1883. 
On p. 11 of ‘The Art of Swimming’ Webb 
says he was told by “Mr. Smith, of Uni- 
versity College Hospital, Gower Street.” 
How both Webb and Payne could make such 
a mistake as this I cannot understand. Of 
course, I knew that Mr. Henry Smith, of 
King’s College Hospital, had examined Webb 
and sent a note of it to the Lancet, but with 
such precise information as “ University Col- 
lege” and the address, it never occurred to 
me that a mistake had been made. There 
was no “Smith” on the staff of University 
College Hospital in 1875, and I am quite 
satished that Henry Smith, M.D. (died 
1894*), is the person intended. As Webb 
made this mistake, I think I am quite 
justified in assuming that he also made a 
mistake in imagining that Henry Smith, 
M.D., told him the nonsense he attributes to 
“Mr. Smith.” He says Mr. Smith told him 
“that he believed more than six hours’ sleep 
at a time to be absolutely injurious.” There 
is little doubt that Webb’s growth upwards 
was arrested by his only having four hours’ 
sleep at a time from the age of fourteen. 
Dr. Thomas Law Webb, his brother, says 
this was probably so. Webb was 5 ft. 8 in. 
stripped. According to the _ automatic 
weighing-machines, which give “ Dr. Hutchin- 


I am indebted to F. Boase’s ‘ Modern English 
Biography’ for the dates of deaths throughout this 
note. ; 


son” as authority, Webb was out of pro- 

the table referred to in 
“The Spirometer...... and Scale-Balance, by 
John Hutchinson, M.D.,” published in 1852.”* 
Oddly enough, he takes Webb’s height for 
an example of the working of his table. On 
p. 56 he says: “This reads a man 5 ft. 8in. 
should weigh 11 st. 1 lb.” Webb, however, 
defied tables, for his actual weight stri ped 
was 14st. 7lb.! He ought to have esi 
about 6 ft. 4in. in height. 

On p. 17 of ‘The Art of Swimming’ is 
an account, without, however, a date, of 
Webb’s jumping from the s.s. Russia, 
for which he received the Stanhope gold 
medal. Land and Water of 4 Sept., 1875, 
p. 182, says this was on the 22nd, but the 
Feld says it was 23 April, 1873. I believe 
the 22nd is the correct date. 

Talking one day with a friend, he said he 
had seen the original chart used for Webb’s 
swim. J somewhat earnestly at once re- 
pudiated this, as I had seen the original at 
the British Museum. Nevertheless my friend 
was able to satisfy me that he was right. 
Thereupon I spent some time in investigating 
this point, and I find that there are two 
original charts, and there may even be 
others. Mr. George H. Ward, who was the 
only non-seaman in the open row-boat the 
whole time, and who has kindly answered 
my questions, says, “I was not in a position 
to know who marked the course or how 
many had charts,” so that it is clear that . 
the charts were in the lugger. This is also 
confirmed by G. R. Shingleton, who told me 
he was in the open row-boat twenty-eight 
hours, and whom I saw at Dover in May 
last, but his name is not in the list I give 
further on. RatpH THoMAS, 

Clifford’s Inn. 


(To be continued.) 


CATALOGUES OF ENGLISH BOOK SALES, 
(Continued from 9% §. v. 492.) 
Hackett, C. Danvers, 1859, Feb. 23-24. P, 
Hall, Archdeacon, 1814, March 28 and 9 days. 8, 
Hallifax, Rev. R. F., 1837, Sept. 5 and 2 days. 
1H fees wake are 
alliwell, J. O.], 1856, May 23. S.—1857, M -23, 
_S.— 1858, June 14. ral 1858, ane 26. me 
1861, April 15. .S. 
[Hamilton, Capt.], 1859, Nov. 16 and 3 days, P. 
Hamilton Palace and Beckford Returns (i.¢., im- 
edie books), 1884, July8. S. Seealso Beck- 
ord. 


r 
Hamilton Palace MSS., 1889, May 23. 
Hamper, W., 1831, July 21-23. K, 


re 

* This was the only book he wrote, but givin 
fresh facts scientifically it has spread his name al 
over the world. He died in Fiji in 1861, 
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Hanbury, Benj., 1864, April 20-22. P. 
Hanmer, Job Walden, 1850, Aug. 22. 

28, Chancery Lane. 

Hanrott, P. A., Part I., 1833, July 16 and 11 days. 


Hammond, 


E.—Part I1., 1833, Aug. 5 and 11 days. E.— 
Part IIL, 1834, Feb. 20 and 11 days. E.— 
Part IV., 1834, March 15 and 5 days. E.— 
Part V., 1834, March 22 and 4 days. : 
Harding & Lepard, 1838, June 11 and 6 days. E.— 


MSS., 1839, April 11-13 (in Prado Cat.). HE. 
Hardy, Peter, F.R.8., 1863, July 29-30. S. 
Harrison, Thomas, 1851, Aug. 7 and 8 days. S. 
Hartley, L. L., Part I., 1885, June 1 and 9 days. 

P.—Part II., 1886, May 3 and 9 days. P.— 

Part I1I., 1887, April 18 and 7 days. P. 
Harward, John, Part IL, 1858, Dec. 9 and 5 days. 

§.—Part Il., 1859, May 10-12. S. 

Haslam, John, 1816, July 5 and 3 days. S. 
Haslewood, Joseph, 1833, Dec. 16 and 7 days. E. 
Hatchett, C., F.R.S., 1848, March 13-15. P. 
Hawes, Sir Benj., 1863, Feb. 9-12. S. 

Hawkins, J. 8., F.S.A., 1843, May 8-17. P. 
Hawley, John, 1857, March 17-18. P. 

Haworth, Rd., 1826, March 7-10. 8. 

Hawtrey, Rev. Dr., 1862, June 30 and 9 days. S. 
Hayley, Wm., 1821, Feb. 13 and 12 days. KE. 
tare Thos. (Bishop of London), 1762, May 10 and 

15 days. SB. 

Hayward, J. 8., 1823, Feb. 26-28. 


E.—Part XII., 1836, Jul 


Hoare, Capt. Ed., and others, 1861, March 21-22. S. 

Hobson, Bin. 1863, June 19-20. S. 

Hodges, C. (MSS.), 1848, Dec. 18-21. P, 

Holbein, Thos., 1865, May 8-9. S. 

Hollis, T. and T. B., and J. Disney, 1817, April 22 
and 7 days. S. 

Holmes, J. (of B.M.), 1854, June 15. P. 

Holmes, John, ¥.8.A., 1841, Oct. 18 and 8 days. S. 

Hope, Henry P., 1813, Feb. 18 and 17 days. 38. 


* The sale of this very interesting collection of 
Australasian literature was cancelled, 
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Hopkinson, W., F.8.A., 1867, May 29-30. 8. 
Horncastle, F., 1852, July 6-7. P: 


Hornor, G. Birkbeck, 1861, Nov. 12 and 5 days. S. 
Howell & Co. (stock, Part II.), 1830, Feb. 1 and 14 


days. S. 
Hudson, Jas. (Sec. Royal Agric. Soc.), 1860, Jan. 
17-20. P. 


Hughes, Ed., F.R.A.S., 1859, Oct. 31-Nov. 4. P. 
Hugo, Rey. T. (Bewick coll.), 1877, Aug. 8-9. S. 
[Hunter, J.], 1802, Feb. 5-6. S. 

Hunter, Rev. Joseph, 1861, Dec. 19 and 3 days. S. 
Hurd, Philip, 1832, March 29 and 7 days. EK. 
Sek Hyman, and others, 1846, March 20/21, 23. 


Hutchinson, R., 1842, Dec. 20-24. KE. 

(Inglis, J. B.], 1826, June 9 and 7 days. S.—1871, 
July 31 and 5 days. S.—1900, June 11 and 
3 days. 8. See Atheneum, 2 June, 1900. 

Innes, Rev. G., 1851, March 3-8, P, 

Iremonger, Mrs. E., 1813, April 26-28, King & 
Lochée. 

Isaacson, Rev. 8., 1849, May 30-June 4. P. 

Isted, G., 1822, Feb. 11-14.  B. 

Italian Letters and MSS., 1868, Nov. 1l. 8. 

Ives & Swan (stock), 1851, April 12-19. P. 

Jackson, Rev. J. C. (MSS., &c.), 1895, Dec. 13. S. 

Jameson, Mrs. A., 1861, June 18-22. P. 

Jarman, J. Boykett, 1864, June 13-14. S. 

Jeans, Hd. (of Norwich), 1863, June 8-1]. P. 

Jekyll, Sir Joseph (MSS.—wanting last leaf), 
1740, Feb. 26 and 4 days. Whiston. 

Johnson, J. M., 1817, June 2-3. KE. 

Johnson, M. G, (Radcliffe Observer), 1862, May 27. S. 

Johnson, Rev. Dr., 1850, Sep. 2-4. P. 

Johnston, D. M., 1863, July 10-15. . P.—(MSS.), 
1863, Aug. 12-14. P, 

Jones, E. (bard to the king), 1823, March 20 and 

days. S. 

Jones, John, 1822, June 21-23. E. 

Jones, John, LL.D., 1827, April 9-12. S. 

Jones, Rev. J., 1861, May 14-18. P. 

Jones, Rd., 1851, Nov. 24-27. P. 

Jones, W., 1827, Feb. 16-22. P. 

ede John, Letters to F. Brawne, 1885, March 2. 


Kennett, White, 
man, Rev. H. 

Kerry, Earl of, 1819, May 5-7. E. 

Kingsborough, Viscount, 1842, Noy. 1-3. Charles 
Sharpe, Dublin. 

Kirkup, Baron Seymour, 1871, Dec. 6 and 9 days. S. 

Kirkwell, Viscount, 1821, March 26 and 5 days. 
Squibb & Son. 

Kloss, Dr., 1835, May 7 and 19 days. §S. See Mr. 

i Ne Christie’s letter in Atheneum, March 5, 

Knight, Rev. S. (Dean of Ely), 1861, June 27-29. P. 

Knight, Wm., 1847, Aug. 2-7. 8. 

Laing, A. Stewart, 1862, April 12. S. 

Laing, David, Part I., 1879, Dec. 1 and 10 days. S. 
—Part IJ., 1880, April 5 and 10 days. S.— 
Part III., 1880, July 20 and 4 days. S.— 
Part IV., 1881, Feb. 21 and 3 days. S. 

Lake, Sir James W., 1808, March 7-23. P. 

Lambe, R. C. (MSS., 44 letters from Cowper and 
164 of Wilkie), 1856, Aug. 1-2. -P. 

Lane, John, 1856, April 19. 8S. 

Lang, Robert, 1828, Nov. 17 and 10 days. E. 

Lansdowne, Marquis of (library), 1806, Jan. 6 and 
30 days. $.—(MSS.), 1807, catalogued for sale, in 
two volumes, by Sotheby, but purchased en bloc 
by British Museum. » 


Pp of Peterborough. See Free- 
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La Tour, Archdeacon, 1830, June 14-15. S. 

Lawford, Geo., 1850, March 5 and7 days. S&S. 

Lawrence, Sir Tho., P.R.A., 1830, June 25 and 
3 days. S. 

Leakey, James, 1865, April 20-21. 8. R. Force, 
Exeter. 

Lee, John (Principal University of Edin.), 1859, 
Nov. 18 and 13 days. T. Nisbet, Edinburgh. 

Leman, Rev. T., 1834, April 30 and 2 days. KE. 

bene Dr. Joseph, 1765, March 14 and 21 days. 


Lethieullier, Smart, 1757, Feb. 23 and 6 days. S. 

Lettsom, M. Nanson, 1865, Nov. 20-23. 8. 

Lever, Charles, 1861, Aug. 26-29. 8. 

Lewin, E. B., 1844, July 24-27. P. 

Lewis, J. D., Part I., 1866, June 5-7. S.—Part IL, 
1868, May 26. S. 

Leybourn, J. G., 1838, June 27. 8. 

[Libri, G.], 1849, Feb. 19 and 4 days. 5S. 

Libri, G. (MSS.), 1859, March 28 and 7 days. 8.— 
(Library), 1859, Aug. 1 and 12 days. 8.—(Library, 
A to L), 1861, April 25and 11 days. S.—(Library, 
M to Z), 1861, July 18 and 7 days. S.—(Objects 
of vertu, MSS., &c.), 1864, June 1. S.*—Prices 
and purchasers’ names of the Libri_ sales, 
1859-1862. S.—1895, Feb. 7. (Illuminated MSS.). 


C. 

Lilly, Joseph, Part I., 1871, March 15 and 9 days. 
S.—Part II., 1871, June 19 and 17 days. S. 
—Part III., 1871, Nov. 10 and 6 days. 8.— 
Part IV., 1873, Jan. 27 and 5 days. _S. 

Linnecar, Geo. (MSS.), 1850, March 19-20. P. 

Littledale, Edward, 1837, July 14 and 9 ctr E. 

Liverpool, Earl of, 1829, Nov. 19-21 (imperfect). C 

Lloyd, Rev. Charles, 1862, June 18-20. 8. 

Lloyd, Thomas, 1819, July 8 and 5 days. S.—1820, 
Dec. 6 and 7 days. S. 

[Lloyd], 1828, May 10. S.—1828,t Feb. 22-25. 8. 
—1834, July 16. S.—1843, Aug. 14-18. 8. 


* Between 1850 and 1868, Libri had sixteen or 
seventeen anonymous sales at Puttick & Simpson’s. 
Long as is the list, I feel that it is necessary to give 
it in full :— 

1850, Feb. 21 and 5 days, Klaprott’s col. 

_ 1857, May 13-14, autographs.—May 25 and 5 days, 
books.—Dec. 23, autographs. 

1858, June 8 and 4 days, books. 

1860, June 18, books and tracts. 

1864, Dec. 13 and 4 days, books and MSS. 

1865, June 22 and 2 days, books.—July 13 and 2 
days [see below]. 

1866, March 15 (? 13), Italian books and MSS.— 
May 14 and 3 days, books.—J ese antiquities. 

1867, Jan. 14 and 4 days, books.—Feb. 27 and 2 days, 


books. _. 
1868, July 2 and 2 days, books and MSS.—July 7 
and 2 days, books.—Nov. 23 and 3 days, books. 
I only possess one of these catalogues, 7.¢., the 
1864 sale. The list is copied from Mr. Puttick’s 
MS. catalogue, where, however, only the date of 
the first day of each sale is given. I have added 
the others, so as to give an idea of the extent of 
this extraordinary person’s vast accumulations. 
His sales at Puttick’s and at Sotheby’s extended 
to about 90 days. The later entry of 1865, July 13 
and 2 days, is probably an error, as the sale of this 
date was the fourth part of the Dering collection. 
+ This was an anonymous sale of autograph 
letters, chartularies, and heraldic MSS. My copy 
vf the catalogue was Sir Thomas Phillipps’s, whose 


Lockhart, J. G., 1856, June 4-6. P. 
Lockyer, E. L., 1843, July 26-27. S. 
Longman & Co. (stock), 1849, June 4 and 10 days. S. 
Lort, Michael, 1791, April 5 and 24 days. S. 
Loscombe, C. W., 1854, June 19-20. §S. 
Lowndes, Hy., 1843, Nov. 7-9. S. 
Lowth, Rev. R., 1823, Jan. 15 and 5 days. E. 
put ap May 18. S. 
yte, H. F. and J. W. M., 1849, July 4 and 16 days. 
Southgate & Barrett. ‘i a 
W. Roperts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8. W. 


(To be continued.) 


(QUOTATIONS IN TExt-Booxs.—As it is im- 
portant that students at the beginning of 
their career should get correct impressions of 
remarkable passages in literature, compilers 
of text-books ought surely to verify quota- 
tions with the utmost care and nicety. Cer- 
tain incorrect presentations—such as “ fresh 
fields” for Milton’s fresh woods—are constantly 
being offered by journalists and others who 
do hasty work and have little time to make 
references ; but authors of books should not 
be in such a hurry as to find themselves de- 
pendent upon vague recollection for the exact 
form of a quotation. The value of an essen- 
tially good ‘Manual of English Grammar 
and Composition,’ by Mr. J. C. Nesfield (Mac- 
millan & Co.), is somewhat impaired through 
the author’s shortcomings in this respect. 
On p. 60, e.g., he quotes thus from Cowper’s 
‘Loss of the Royal George’ :— 

Mourn for the brave—the brave th 

All sunk beneath the wave, eer e thos pti! 

shore. 
Here two words are wrong—“mourn” and 
“hard” for toll and fast respectively — 
and the lines are improperly arranged. On 
p. 93 he gives the opening of Scott’s ‘ Lay’ as 
The way was long; the night was cold, 


instead of “the wind was cold,” as it ought 
to be. The famous declaration in Job xiii. 15, 
“Though He slay me yet will I trust in Him,” 
he gives on p. 99 in the feeble form : “Though 
He punish me,” &c. He represents Keats 
(p. 232) as asserting in his Chapman sonnet : 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swings into his ken, : 
which is certainly suggestive of a pheno- 
menal experience on the part of the astro- 
nomer. A planet may be conceived of as 
swemming, but how it will look as it “swings ” 
into view for the first time is matter for 
curious reflection. On p. 238 “The child 


MS. notes on it state that the articles are “‘f 

the library of Mr. Lloyd, of London, inks Sian 
chant, and that “this catalogue was drawn up by 
Mr. Singer, I believe, of the Royal Institution. 
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is father to the man” is called “a proverb.” 
Learners accepting this will afterwards have 
difficulty in crediting Wordsworth with the 
line in its correct form :— 
The Child is father of the Man, 
and distinguishing it from the fine prototype 
in ‘Paradise Regained,’ iv. 220 :— 
The childhood shews the man, 
As morning shews the day. 

On p. 242 Mr. Nesfield gives as an illustra- 
tion of metonymy these lines : - 

The sick man’s prayer, the glad divine’s theme, 

The young man’s vszon, and the old men’s dream. 
adding, in reference to this strange un- 
melodious medley, “ The italicized words are 
all applied by Dryden to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth.” The students of his treatise will 
almost certainly conceive a false impression 


of Dryden’s command of rhythm from the 


lines as thus presented for their considera- 


- tion, besides finding reason to think but 


lightly of the poet’s sense of antithetical 
structure. If some kindly guide should direct 
them to ‘Absalom and Achitophel,’ 1]. 238-9, 
they will find this happily balanced couplet : 
The people’s prayer, the glad diviner’s theme, 
The young men’s vision and the old men’s dream. 
As a final specimen of Mr. Nesfield’s method, 
the first line of Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller’ may 
be quoted from him as he offers it on p. 294: 
Remote, unfriended, solitary, slow, 


where “solitary ” does but indifferent duty 
for the poet’s expressive melancholy. Surely 
loose work of this kind, in a book of consider- 
able pretension and no little accomplishment, 
is totally inexcusable. At a time when the 
tendency is to leave standard authors unread, 
those who write for students should not only 
give notable quotations—as all those are to 
which reference has just been made—but 
they should be absolutely certain that their 
form and accuracy are beyond cavil or dis- 
pute. THoMAS BAYNE. 


Doctrine or Previous Existence. (See 
9 8. v. 428.)—I see this belief explained as 
from Plato; but surely it was much older, 
having been adopted by the “nude” philo- 
sophers, from whom Plato borrowed it. We 
now call them Jains, and under the name 
of “metempsychosis” it forms the basis of 
Buddhism. We read in the Jatakas that 
Sakya Muni could remember his own pre- 
vious existence as a pearl diver; also as a 
pious Brahman who surrendered his present 
existence to a famishing tiger during a 
drought, vulgo famine. It was the pursuit of 
Nirvana by means of a virtuous life that 
purchased the extinction of new births, each 


succeeding to a previous existence. When 
young I was much interested in a so-called 
child’s book, ‘The Transformations of Indra,’ 
which explains it all in realistic style. 


[We referred to Plato as a convenient source 
where the belief might be studied, not as the oldest 
manifestation of the doctrine. ] 


MARRIAGE AS A MALE CuristrAn NamME.— 
A document has just passed through my 
hands in which the name Marriage for a man 
occurs. B—Rr. 


MountFicHEeT CastLE, BLACKFRIARS.—In 
‘Old and New London,’ 1. 200, it is stated :— 

‘*Mountfiquet Castle was pulled down in 1276, 
when Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, transplanted a 
colony of Black Dominican friars from Holborn, near 
Lincoln’s Inn, to the riverside, south of Ludgate 
Hill. Yet so conservative is even Time in England 
that a recent correspondent of Notes and Queries 
pointed out a piece of medieval walling and the frag- 
ment of a buttress, still standing at the foot of the 
Times office in Printing House Square, which seems 
to have formed part of the stronghold of the Mount- 
fiquets. This interesting relic is on the left hand 
of Queen Victoria Street, going up from the bridge, 
just where there was formerly a picturesque but 
dangerous descent by a flight of break-neck stone 
steps. At the right-hand side of the same street 
stands an old rubble chalk wall, even older. It is 
just past the new house of the Bible Society, and 
seems to have formed part of the old city wall, 
which at first ended at Baynard’s Castle.” 

I have searched diligently in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
but cannot find the correspondence referred 
to above. It is possible that I have not 
looked for it under the proper heading, and 
I should feel obliged if some reader with more 
leisure than I have at disposal would kindly 
assist me in the search. 

It seems napa that’ the wall and 
buttress described could have formed part of 
Mountfichet, but it is possible that they were 
fragments of the Dominican Priory, of which 
a portion has been recently discovered in 
Ireland’s Yard, St. Andrew’s Hill. 

JOHN Hess. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


HANDBILL OF A WELSH GUIDE, c. 1829.— 
To those readers of ‘N. & Q. who, like 
myself, have on foot explored and admired 
the natural beauties of Wales and of the 
other parts of “our own country” noted for 
their delightful romantic scenery, the fol- 
lowing copy of a printed handbill in my 
possession (size 8$in. by 7in., and probably 
the only one now extant), undated, but 
issued about the year 1829 by Richard Pugh, 
of Dolgelly, a poor and, indeed, “indigent ” 
guide to Cader Idris and the neighbouring 
“lions,” will suggest pleasant recollections 
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and be of considerable interest, and more 
particularly as he appears therefrom to have 
been the first to provide — notwithstand- 
ing his extreme poverty—what he terms 
a “Cottage” (but rather, I should think, 
a wooden shed) on the summit of that 
mountain in which visitors might dine or 
take rest and shelter, and also greatly 
improved the road to the summit so as to 
enable persons to ascend thereto on horse- 
back. This handbill was, as we find at the 
foot, from the local press of “ Richard Jones, 


Printer, Dolgelley,” and possibly he assisted 
in drafting it. 


** Romantic Sceneries [sic] of Dolgelley, Merioneth- 
shire, North Wales. 


“Richard Pugh, (Successor to the late Robert 
Edwards,) Guide General to the tremendious [sic] 
Mountain of Cader Idris; the astonishing Water- 
falls of Dol-melyn-llyn, Cain, and Mawddach; and 
the wonderful Oak Tree at Llety-Rhys, the boughs 
of which measures [sic] one hundred yards in cir- 
cumference, &c. &c. begs leave to return his most 
sincere thanks for the liberal encouragement he has 
received from a generous Public, since his com- 
mencement as a Guide. He is happy to inform 
those Families who wish to visit Cader Idris for 
the future, that (although in indigent Circum- 
stances) he has been able to furnish a small Cottage 
(4 yards long, 3 yards wide, a [sic=and] 2 yards 
6 inches high,) on the summit of Cader Idris! which 
will enable a large party to dine comfortably in [it], 
without being exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather. It has been in contemplation for years 
back to have something of the kind done, as several 
Families after travelling hundreds of miles to see 
this Mountain, and having gained, through great 
fatigue, the summit thereof, yet no sooner were 
they on the top, than they were overtaken in a 
cloud, a shower, or a thunder storm ; which would 
of course compel them to quicken their pace down 
again, without been [sic=being] able to see a yard 
about them ; and after, by the time they reach the 
valley, the cloud or storm would be blown off, and 
the horizon become quite clear; consequently 
another day must be sacrificed (perhaps to no 
better purpose) or leave the finest scenery in all 
Britain unseen. To avoid all these inconveniences, 
this Cottage has been built, and it will enable the 
curious to remain there safe, secure, and dry, for 
any length of time, either to see the Sun rise or set, 
without the fatiguing task of ascending in the night 
time, which was always the case before. 

‘Richard Pugh begs leave to add that he has 
much improved the road up the Mountain, so as to 
enable Ladies and Gentlemen [to] ride up to the 
very top. 

“The summit of Cader Idris is 950 yards higher 
than the Green, near Dolgelley. Rhaiadr Dol- 
melyn-llyn is about 60 feet high, and the water 
foams with a thundering noise among the black 
rocks down which it falls. Rhaiadr Mawddach 
falls down a rock between 50 and 60 feet in height. 
Pistyll y Cain rushes down a vast rock, at least 
150 feet high. 

“Two Graves where Human Bodies were de- 
posited have been lately discovered under the 
foot of Cader Idris, under two immense Carnedds. 
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‘** Admission, or the Key of the Cottage will be 
had only of the said Richard Pugh, or of Mrs. 
Walker, the Golden Lion Inn, Dolgelley.” 


W. Di tay: 


THE Irish SonpIERS AT THE BATTLE OF 
THE Boyne.—Referring to the statement of 
Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, K.P., &c., 
in his life of the great Duke of Marlborough 
(a compilation full of quotations from Epic- 
tetus, the Stoic philosopher and esteemed 
friend of Marcus Aurelius, down to Col. 
Saunderson’s expression of his willingness 
“to die in the last ditch”), anent the officers 
of King James’s Irish army having been 
‘butchers and tailors,” I beg that I may 
be permitted to say that I regret that 
no evidence has appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ in 
support of Viscount Wolseley’s assertion, 
because I have no alternative now but to 
assume that the statement is only a repetition 
of the opinion expressed on the same subject 
by Lord Macaulay in his ‘ History of Eng- 
land, a work characterized by Viscount 
Wolseley as “fiction” when requested to 
name the “hundred best books.” 

With regard to Lord Macaulay’s denounce- 
ment of “some of” King James’s Irish 


officers for having been “cobblers, tailors, 


and butchers,” John D’Alton, barrister, com- 
piler of ‘King James’s 
1689,’ wrote in the preface to the second 
nee of the second edition, London, 1861, 
that 


‘“‘he felt called upon to vindicate the army list. 
Had his lordship lived he would doubtless have 
admitted that his conclusion was induced by mis- 
apprehension—on some authorities (if any) only 
known to himself.” 


In conclusion, and in reference to the 
composition of the famous “Irish Brigade,” 
I, as a kinsman of Peter Taafe, of Smarmore, 
Major Dillon’s regiment, and of Col. Drom- 
goole (at one time spelt Drumgoulle), who 
exposed Voltaire’s gross injustice to the 
“Trish Brigade” at the battle of Fontenoy, 
beg to direct attention to the following 
quotation from ‘The Kingdom of Ireland,’ 
by Charles George Walpole, M.A., London, 
1882 :— 


‘“‘ After the signing of the Treaty of Limerick, 
1691, De Ginkel was anxious to enlist the Irish 
troops in the service of William, but they preferred 
voluntary exile; and about twenty thousand men 
and officers were shipped to France. On their 
arrival in that country they were formed into ‘ The 
Irish Brigade.’ The first body under General 
Justin McCarthy consisted of three regiments: 
Lord Mountcashel’s, commanded by McCarthy ; 
Lord Clare’s, commanded by Hon. Daniel O’Brien ; 
and Viscount Dillon’s, commanded by Hon. Arthur 
Dillon. To these were added ten infantry and two 
regiments of horse. These regiments, recruited 


Irish Army List, . 


Fe ee ee, ee 
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from time to time from Ireland, were some of the 
best troops in the French army, and it has been 
computed that between the years 1691 and 1745 no 
less than 450,000 Irishmen died in the service of 
France! By the departure of these voluntary 
exiles Ireland lost the best of her children ! 

** Almost the whole of the Roman Catholic Nobility 
and gentry were to be found amongst the officers of 
the Irish Army ; and the rank and file were laryely 
made wp of the younger sons, brothers, and tenantry 
of the officers. Forfeiture of estates was the penalty 
for treason; but here it was the penalty for being 
worsted in a stand-up fight. The Irish had adhered 
to the king de jure, and had never owned allegiance 
to the king de facto. 

**Precluded from all hope of distinction in their 
own country, the Irish Roman Catholics took 
service abroad, and rose to the highest positions in 
the civil, military, and diplomatic services at Paris, 
Rome, Vienna, and Madrid. [The italics are mine. | 


We’ll root usurpation 
Entirely from the nation, 
And cause the restoration 
Of James, our lawful king.” 


Henry Geratp Hope. 
Clapham, S.W. 


Oucries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


ARMS AND QUARTERINGS IN THE WARWICK- 
SHIRE VISITATION OF 1619.—I should be most 
grateful for any information on the points 
raised below. J have, of course, with refer- 
ence to arms in the ‘ Warwickshire Visitation 
of 1619’ (Harleian Society, vol. xii.), consulted 
Papworth’s ‘ Armorial,’ Burke’s ‘Armory,’ and 
Dugdale’s ‘Warwickshire, but so far as I 
know they give no help, 


P. 14. Barry of ten argent and gules within a 
bordure azure charged with eight martlets or, — 
Quartered by Griffith, and apparently brought in 
by Somervill. 

P. 18. Azure, a cross-crosslet or, a label of three 
points argent.—Quartered by Holte of Aston, and 
attributed to Grimsard or Grimsarwe, which I take 
to be the same as Grimshaw. But 1 cannot find 
such arms attributed elsewhere to any family of 
Grimshawe or any such name; and the pedigree 
shows that the Holtes were not descended from the 
Grimsards mentioned in it. 

P. 18. Argent, four bars engrailed, and a canton 
gules.—Quartered by Holte of Aston, and attributed 
to the name of Maidenhache. It is possible that 
the Grimsards were descended from Thomas de 
Maidenhache, and that the Holtes, probably in 
error, assumed the quarterings of both. 

P. 22. Gules, two lions passant argent, debruised 
bya bend; followed by......two lions passant.—These 
two coats are quartered by “‘ Richard Carles alias 
Charles of Stratford (upon Avon).” Fetherston 
suggests that. they are for Strange and Camvile, 
but I cannot imagine how Richard Carles came to 


quarter them. His arms 
worth to Norfolk and 
Charles. 

P. 28. Argent, a bend gules within a bordure 
checky argent and azure.—Quartered by Grevill of 
Milcott. 

Sy eT Ae , a fess, and in chief three escallops 
sable. — Quartered: by Langley of Knolton (? in 
Kent). 

P. 52. Argent, on a bend sable three crosses 
moline of the field.—Quartered by Charnells, and 
suggested to be for Chernock, but no such match 
shown in the pedigree. 

P. 54. Sable, three lions crowned, passant guardant, 
in pale argent. — Displayed on an escutcheon of 
pretence by Mountford of Kingshurst, but for 
what reason and for whose arms intended I cannot 
imagine. 

P. 72. Ermine, on a bend engrailed azure three 
cinquefoils or.—Quartered by Arden of Park Hall. 
and said to be for ‘‘Fishyer,” but I know of no 
such family, and the coat appears to be that of 
Beaufoy or Cokesey. 

P. 100. (1) Gules, a lion rampant ermine, followed 
by (2) Gules, a fess or, between six martlets argent. — 
Quartered in this order by Burdett of Arrow, (1) 
being said to be for Bruin, and (2) another coat of 
Burdett. But on p. 26, where Burdett and quarter- 
ings are quartered by Conway, (2) is said to be for 
Bruin, and it is followed by Azure, a lion rampant 
argent, gutté de sang, which is said to be for 
Berefford, but is suspiciously like a mistaken 
version of (1). 

P. 120. Quarterly of four: (1) Argent, two bars 
azure, and in chief three hurts; (2) Azure, a fess or, 
between three crescents argent; (3) Barry wavy, 
over all a bend; (4) A lion rampant.—The first coat 
is said to be for Poynton ; but if the accompanying 

edigree has any relation to the arms drawn, the 
Brst coat should be Wittlebury, which should 
quarter Poynton. I know nothing of either family 
or of the other two quarterings. 

Whey 


are attributed by Pap- 
London families named 


(To be continued.) 


“ LINNARD-FEEL.”—In Dean Burgon’s ‘ MS. 
Glossary of Bedfordshire Words’ I find that 
“the sensation of faintness which attends a 
cold perspiration is called ‘a linnard-feel.’” 
Is this term still heard in Bedfordshire or in 
the neighbouring counties? Any informa- 
tion on this point will be acceptable. 

A. L. MayvHew. 

Oxford. 


JOHN CHRISTIAN ScHErKy, died 1874 at 
the age of ninety-six. Can any one give me 
the name and address of his representative ? 
A memoir, by his daughter, appeared in 1877; 
but Messrs. Blackwood, who published it, tell 
me that they do ‘not now know even if Miss 


Schetky is still living. J. K. Laucaron. 
King’s College, London. 


Books ON VENEZUELA. — The Consul- 
General for Venezuela to Great Britain 
wishes to know where in London several 


| manuscript books are, written by General 
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Francisco de Miranda and referring to the 
French Revolution and his. negotiations for 
the independence of Venezuela and South 
America. It is certain that these books are 
in London, and very important to know in 
what oftice or private library they are. 
Cartos A. VILLANUEVA. 


Louiss. — Some years. since there was 
quoted in the Saturday Review (then edited 
by Mr. Frank Harris) a very striking sonnet 
by Louijs. I regret that 1 did not keep a 
copy of this, but I made at the time a rough, 
but fairly literal version in English, which 
I may perhaps be allowed to quote :— 

THE PRAIRIE. 


A soul fares forth leading a courser pale, 

Mild, silver-bridled, and of noiseless tread : 

O’er the wide plain she fares ; the courser led 

Holds in his strong white teeth her flying veil. 

An opal star* trembles upon his head, 

Apo. tagnen the soul shines the full moon’s clear 
ight ; 

Drawn by the spell of the ineffable night 

They pace the plain dim-glittering, far-outspread. 

And see, where’er the soul’s fair feet have lain, 

From the dew-sprinkled turf what flowers up- 


spring, 
What heavy lilies rise like turtle-doves ! 
Of these that great horse recks not anything ; 
Crushing the ghostly flowers, right on he moves, 
And strews with their dead blooms the monstrous 


plain. 

A friend with a very fair knowledge of 
French literature to whom I sent this 
recently asked me who Louijs is and what 
the sonnet means. As I can answer neither 
question I apply to our rarely failing 
*N. & Q,’ C. C. B. 


PALATINATE.—I desire to find a clear and 
full account (in English) of the Wars of the 
Palatinate, especially with reference to the 
assistance rendered by England with men 
under Sir Horace Vere and funds. Can any 
one tell me if Parliament gave any vote of 
thanks and gifts to Sir Horace Vere and the 
officers under him ? beige oad hy 


Brown Famity.—A certain Stephen Brown 
(the fifth ancestor of the inquirer on the 
maternal side) had his eldest son christened 
27 January, 1762 (vide parish registers of 
St. John-at-Hackney). Is he identical with 
one Stephen Brown, of Tacolneston, co. Nor- 
folk, who, according to the register of the 
church of La Patente, in Brown’s Lane, 
now Hanbury Street, Spitalfields, married 
Susannah Desfontaine in 1727? The maternal 
great-grandfather of the writer kepta whole- 
sale leatherseller’s shop in Brown’s Lane 
nearly a century ago. Particulars concern- 


* Htang in the French. 


of Stephen Brown of Tacol- 


ing the ancestry 
A. G. MARKS. 


neston will greatly oblige. 
24, Hewlitt Road, Old Ford, E. 


Presscanc Sones. —- Can one of your 
readers give me the continuation or any 
portion of two songs of pressgang days? One 
of them begins :— 

My Johnnie was a shoemaker, 
And dearly he loved me ; 
My Johnnie was a shoemaker, 
But now he’s gone to sea. 


The other begins, I think :— 
Cruel was the winds, for they wouldn’t blow con- 


trary ; 
Cruel was the ship, for it took her Jove from Mary; 


Cruel was the cap’n and the bo’sun and the men, 
For they didn’t care a farden should us never meet 


again. 
And the last verse recommends the virtue of 
constancy :— 
For if you’ll be but constant you "11 have all your 


heart’s delight, ; 
Though it’s fiddling in the morning and a drop of 


gin at night. 
I shall be very grateful if any one can give 
me further details as to date, authorship, &c., 
and any more verses of these two quaint old 
songs. STEPHEN SIMEON. 
[We have supplied Mr. Simzon with the words — 
of the first of these. ] 


Henry Mrmewt or Micuet.—“A celebrated 
poet, born in Norwich, Fellow of C.C.C., 
Cambridge.” So runs the record in a list 
of celebrated persons educated at Norwich 
Grammar School, appended to a history of 
that school published in 1862 (p. 50). This 
“celebrated poet” is said to have been a 
pupil at the school during the head-master- 
ship of Lymbert, 1570-1602. Mihell is not in 
‘D.N.B., and I cannot find his name in the 
British Museum Catalogue. Can any further 
information be given concerning this obscure 
celebrity ? JAMES HOOPER. 


Care, Famity.—I desire information as to 
the Capel family. I believe we are entitled - 
to a crest, but the property hese been lost, 
no one has troubled about it. The original 


spelling was ‘‘ Capelle.” 
(Mrs.) 8. E. CAPEL, 
[See 4th §, iii, 243, 347, 468; 7S. x. 208.] 


CoRNELIUS VAN DER GoEs.—In the Van 
Dyck Exhibition at the Academy last winter 
was a pen-and-chalk portrait of this person 
(numbered 210 in the Catalogue, and belong- 
ing to the King of Italy). Is anything known 
of him? Percy SIMPSON. 


Tar CAMPBELLS.—Can any of your readers 
direct me to a book or books giving a history 
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of the Campbells of Argyle? The origin ‘and 
history of the family (before the seventeenth 
century), and the rule exercised by its mem- 
bers, are points on which I would like 
information. If there are several volumes 
dealing with the subject, I should be much 
obliged for information regarding their com- 
parative trustworthiness. 
JOHN WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick, N.B. 
[Much is, of course, to be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


LETTERS ON A CrLock.—I have seen a clock 
at a friend’s house bearing on its face two 
letters, which can doubtless be interpreted by 
one of your correspondents who is learned in 
the ways of clockmakers. On the left of the 
face, opposite to the ix and 45, is a sort of 
quadrilateral keyhole having the letter N 
above it and the letter S below it. What do 
these letters mean? The clock is by D. Quare, 
London. ALDENHAM. 

[Many interesting particulars concerning Daniel 
Quare will be found in Mr. F. J. Britten’s ‘Old 
Clocks and Watches and their Makers,’ 189-95.] 


~Twyrorp YEW TreEE.—Is an account of 

this fine tree in the churchyard at Twyford 

given in any books besides Warren’s ‘Guide 

to Wincher’ ? WILLIAM ANDREWS. 
Royal Institution, Hull. 


“A BOLT FROM THE BLUE.” —Can any 
contributor to ‘N. & Q. tell me who first 
used the expression “A bolt from the blue” ? 
I do not want to start another discussion 
about the physical possibility of such a 
thing happening, but only to know who 
first hit upon this bold and poate iS 


[See 7" § iii. 388, 522; iv. 212, 333; 8 S. iii. 
345, 457 ; iv. 175, 290, 455; v. 56, 236. It is, as our 
correspondent implies, undesirable that the general 
question discussed at these references should be 
reopened. } 


Tue ‘Sprecrator.—Who is the author of 
Neo. 250, marked Q? In Prof. Morley’s edi- 
tion the name at the beginning of the paper 
is omitted, from which [ infer that the 
authorship was unknown to the professor. 
Budgell’s signature appears to have been X. 
No. 262 is ascribed to Steele, but it is marked 
C., one of Addison’s four initial signatures, 
gd FA How is the paper named an 
marked in other editions? Who is the 
author of the short, but charming paper, 
No. 622% In Prof. Morley’s edition it 
appears without either name or initial letter. 

JONATHAN BOUCHIER. 

[In Mr. Aitken’s edition in 7 vols. No. 262 is 
ascribed to Addison. The authorship of 250 and 622 
is regarded as unknown. } 
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Beplies. 


ANCIENT TOWERS IN SARDINIA, 
(9th §. v. 497.) 


THE nuraghi are fully described by Della 
Marmora in the second volume of his ‘ Voyage 
en Sardaigne’; and the Sardinian archeo- 
logist, Canon Spano, has devoted a volume to 
the subject, entitled ‘Memoria sopra i Nuraghi 
di Sardegna,’ which is also incorporated in his 
‘Bullettino Archeologico Sardo,’ 8th year... If 
none of these publications is accessible to your 
correspondent, he may content himself with 
the account which concludes the article on 
Sardinia in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography.’ These structures, it is 
there said, “are certainly more ancient than 
either the Roman or Carthaginian dominion 
in the island.” References in proof hereof 
are given to the Aristotelian treatise [epi 
Gavpaciwy aKkovopatwv (Tauchnitz ed, of 
Aristotle, vol. xvi. p. 200), and to Diodorus, 
iv. 30. But the question whether they were 
erected by the Pheenicians or by the native 
inhabitants (probably Iberian, see Smith- 
Marindin’s ‘Classical Dictionary,’ 1894, p. 836) 
“isa point on which itis very difficult to form 
an opinion.” Among etymological conjectures 
may be mentioned, for what they are worth, 
one which regards nuraghe as an aboriginal 
word meaning fire-circle or hearth, and 
another which deduces the word from NVura, 
an old name of Minorca, where such towers 
(called “ talyots,” cf. Greek @oAos) are com- 
mon. An engraved representation of these 
curious Sardinian towers is printed in Smith’s 
‘Geography’ (wt supra), and a whole plate of 
illustrations (tavola vi.) is given in Spano’s 
‘Mnemosine Sarda.’ One writer draws atten- 
tion to their close resemblance to the _ so- 
called Pictish towers or brochs in the north of 
Scotland ; but these, it is surmised, may have 
been originally of greater height than the 
nuragho. I’, ADAMS. 

115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


There has been much discussion among 
antiquaries as to the origin and use of the 
nuraght. It has been suggested that they 
were sepulchres, although few human remains 
have been found in them, or, again, that they 
were temples, though some thousands of them 
may be seen in a comparatively restricted 
area. Some say that the Carthaginians built 
them ; others that there is no proof of this. 
Signor Spano, an indefatigable explorer of 
Sardinian antiquities, brought the learned 
world round to the view that they were 
houses, but since his day two erudite Hrench- 
men have declared his theory to be untenable. 
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According to them, a tribe of whom Diodorus 
speaks left North Africa, conquered Pantel- 
laria and the Balearic Isles, where nwraghz 
may be seen, and, landing on the western 
coast of Sardinia, drove back the feeble in- 
habitants, against whom they erected these 
towers, which used to serve as arsenals, work- 
shops, and sometimes even as burying-places. 
Gradually villages grew up round them. All 
this was anterior to the Carthaginian con- 
quest of Sardinia, though it is probable that 
Phoenician traders supplied the invaders with 
the bronze implements which they evidently 
used in smoothing some of the stones. 
T. P. ARMSTRONG. 
Timperley. 


PHILOLOGY AND ETHNoLoGy (9 §. v. 496). 
—In chap. v. of the ‘Origin of the Aryans’ 
(1890) I have dealt at some length with this 
question, referring more especially, on p. 265, 
to the ethnic causes of the divergent phonetic 
tendencies among the neo-Latin peoples, 
showing how Latin was affected by the speech 
of the Ligurians, Celts, Iberians, Celtiberians, 
Rhetians, and Dacians, thus giving rise to the 
Langue d’oc and the Langue d’oui, to the 
Castilian, Portuguese, Aragonese, the three 
Ladino dialects, and Roumanian. 

Isaac TAYLor. 


“TO HELP,” FOLLOWED BY AN INFINITIVE (9 
S. v. 476).—The answer to this question is 
that in Anglo-Saxon and Middle English to 
was the sign not of the infinitive, but of the 
gerund. Likeall other grammatical questions, 
this usage can only be appreciated by students 
of historical grammar, and those who are 
unacquainted with the early stages of the 
language will miss the true account of the 
changes that have successively arisen. 

There is no particular virtue in the verb to 
help, since other verbs likewise take the in- 
finitive (without to) in our old authors. Shake- 
speare has: “to help unarm our Hector,” 
‘Troil.,’ III. 1.163; “Hector bade ask,” ‘Troil.,’ 
IV. v. 71; “time bids be gone,” ‘2 Hen. LV.,’ 
I. ii. 110; “we'll come dress you straight,” 
‘Mer. Wives,’ IV. ii. 84, &c. In the Authorized 
Version of the Bible we find: “Go seek the 
asses,” 1 Sam. ix. 3; and perhaps more ex- 
amples may be found. 

The fact is, simply, that such usages are 
archaic; for in Old English the infinitive 
was never preceded by the word to. This 
word was only prefixed when the distinctive 
suffix -an, later -en, -e, was becoming of slight 
force, till at last the bare stem of the verb re- 
mained. To this day the to is never inserted 
after the somewhat queerly named “auxi- 
lary” verbs; westil] say, “I will go,” “T dare 
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say,” “I might ask,” &c. So also when the 
former verb is followed by’a pronoun, as in 
“Bid me discourse,” ‘See me shoot,” “ Make 
him come,” &c. So also in some archaic 
phrases, as “ To bid farewell,” where fare is an 
old infinitive,* and well is the adverb. It is 
hardly worth while to pursue the subject ; it 
is easily understood by use of the historical 
method. Water W, SKEAT. 


Really it is too bad that the valuable space 
of ‘N. & Q.’ should be occupied with remarks 
and inquiries which would be shown to be 
entirely superfluous (if not absolutely incor- 
rect) by the simple process of referring to the 
‘N.E.D,’ ye. 


SoLDIER ANCESTORS (9 §. v. 496). — If 
D. R. would be content with an instance of 
a person now living whose grandfather might 
have fought at Culloden, I would refer him 
to the case of the Rev. C. Goring, of Wisden, 
Sussex, whose grandfather, Sir Charles 
Matthew Goring, was first married in 1731. 
Burke does not give the date of his birth. I 
do not know whether he did so fight. 

E.. FD. Gs 


CountTinc. ANOTHER’S Buttons (9 §. v. 
496).—In my early schooldays (1855-60) in 
Yorkshire we counted one another’s buttons, 
after the fashion of sortes, according to the order 
“ tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, rich man, poor 
man, beggarman, thief.” Sometimes “ apothe- 
cary, ploughboy,” came in. The first time 
after my ordination that I went into the 
Sunday School I noticed one little boy count- 
ing the buttons on my cassock, from the 
bottom upwards. Has anything been written 
about buttons? Whence such phrases as 
“Dash my buttons,” “I don’t care a button,” 
and “He’s got all his buttons on”? It is 
possible to have too many. It is related of 
some North American red men that they 
refused to listen to the teaching of an Eng- 
lish missionary because he could not readily 
explain the existence of buttons on the back 
of his coat where they were of no use. Also 
there is the case of the Frenchman who com- 
mitted suicide because life was all “ buttoning 
and unbuttoning.” As for their significance, 
we may instance the buttons of the mandarins, 


and the sad history of Sir Walter Scott's 


schoolfellow, whose wits went wool-gathering 
when he missed the familiar button. 


W. Cea 


Every lad had to undergo “button count- 
ing,” and none seemed to relish it. Some 


* Cf. Icel. bidja......vel fara ; when farewell is used 
alone, fare is in the imperative mood, 
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refused to submit when I was at school, and 
fights resulted. New boys, and old boys in new 


suits, had to have their buttons counted, the 


young tyrants who conducted the. proceedings 


insisting on their belief that the subject 


had a button short. Buttons fifty years ago 
were somewhat glaring decorations, and cer- 
tainly three-fourths of the buttons were more 


for ornament than use. 
count a lad’s buttons was always met with 
resentment, and often with resistance. 


having a deficiency, mental or otherwise. 
THos. RATCLIFFE. 


Worksop. 


TENNYSON Query (98 8. v. 415, 502).—In 
the slashing review of Tennyson’s poems 


which appeared in the Quarterly Rewev for 


April, 1833, the lines . 
One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat— 

Slowly, and nothing more, 
are sharply criticized :— . 

“What touching simplicity—what pathetic re- 
signation—he cut my throat, ‘nothing more !? One 
might, indeed, ask, ‘ What more’ she would have?” 

The whole of the review was reprinted in 
the Standard of 13 March, 1884. 

JOHN T. PAGE. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Tur Nationa Fuaa (9 8. v. 414, 440, 457, 
478; Supplement, the 30th of June; and 
vi. 17).—°N. & Q.’ will have done good 
service if the suggestion made in the last 
number be carried out, and an Order in 
Council be issued authorizing the use of the 
Union Flag by all private persons. In con- 
nexion with this discussion readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
need scarcely be reminded of the beautiful 
symbolism of which the colours composing 
our flag are typical: the blue, baptism by 
water, the material world, or “great deep” 
or “ark,” or world made manifest, or sea, or 
Isis, or Venus, or Regina Ceeli, the world won 
out of chaos; the white, illumination, air or 
light, the third Person of the Trinity ; the 
red, fire, the “ Oriflamme,” or “ Fire of Gold,” 
the national colour of the Welsh. The flag 
with a white field, advocated by Mr. Sr. JoHn 
Hops, would hardly be popular, if he means 
that it should occupy the position of a National 
Flag. The colour white is by old tradition 
regarded as ominous to English Royalty, and 
De Quincey,* in his essay on ‘ Modern Super- 
stition,’ makes mention of it in reference to 
the unfortunate Charles I., who at his coro- 
nation wore a robe of white velvet. It is 


* ‘The Collected Writings of Thomas de Quincey,’ 
new and enlarged edition, vol, vill. p. 446. 


The proposal to 


To 
have “a button short” was equivalent to 


remarkable what mistakes have hitherto been 
made, not only by private persons, bnt 
by Government officials, in depicting the 
flag. Cussans, in his ‘Handbook of Heraldry,’ 
published by John Camden Hotten in 1869, 
mentions that in the then existing bronze 
currency the shield on which Britannia is 
represented as seated is incorrectly blazoned. 
The National Ensign is made to appear as a 
single saltire, surmounted by a cross, both 
fimbriated ; and Mr. Cussans continues, “The 
same device is sculptured in the marble monu- 
ment to General Howe, in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral.” Strange to say the mistake in the 
coinage is maintained in that issued during 
the past year. Aa INS Q. 
[As our illustration of the flag was drawn to scale 
from the official description quoted by Mr. Green, 
we think it well to give the official sizes, taken 
from ‘The Foreign Office List for 1900,’ published 
by Harrison & Sons. They are as follow :— 
For use on shore—8 breadths, 7.e., 12 ft. by 6 ft. 
For use on shore eae 4 breadths, 7.e., 6ft. by 3 ft. 
specially ordered 12 breadths, 7.e., 18 ft. by 9 ft. 
For use on boats—4 breadths, 7.e., 6 ft. by 3 ft. 
For use on board ship—8 breadthsg, 7.c., 12 ft. by 6 ft. 
We have received communications on this sub- 
ject sufficient to fill a number of ‘N. & Q.’ In- 
teresting as it is we cannot devote more space to it. 
Among correspondents who are thanked for con- 
tributions are Mrssrs. GEoRGE W. CAMPBELL, 
CHarRueEs CospHam, A. F. Rowk, GNomon, MARINER, 
and A. T. M. These various communications have 
been submitted to Mr. St. Joun Horr. Many of 
them include coloured illustrations. ] 


GENERAL Cope (9 §. v. 289).—This unfor- 
tunate soldier seems wholly ignored; no 
report as to his family, paternity, or marriage 
is forthcoming. ‘“ John” was a favourite 
name with the family in Northamptonshire 
from 1415 to 1851, who were baronets. They 
spread into Oxfordshire, and many settled in 
Ireland. The hero of Preston Pans, who died 
in 1760, certainly came of this family. There 
was a General Sir John Cope, fifth baronet, 
died 1721; his grandson “John,” who died un- 
married, was Gentleman Usher to George II., 
whose life would cover his Gentleman 
Usher’s whole career. 


JoHN Wutte, THE PatriaRcH oF Dor- 
CHESTER (9th §. v. 475).—The exact quotation 
referring to John White in ‘Canterbury’s 
Doom’ runs as follows :— 

“Dr. Staughton, D. Sibbes, D. Taylor, D. Gouge, 
M. White of Dorchester, M. Rogers of Dedham, 
with sundry more of our most eminent orthodox 
Divines, were brought into the High Commission, 
and troubled or silenced for a time, by his [2.e., 
Laud’s] procurement upon frivilous pretences ; But 
in truth because they were the principle Props of 
our Protestant Religion, against his Popish and 
Arminian Innovations.” 
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The reference desired from ‘The Troubles 
and Tryals of Laud,’ vol. i. pp. 174, 175, 
scarcely needs to be quoted. lt consists of 
the record of an appointment of Committee 
for Religion on 1 March, 1640/1. To this is 
added a letter from John Williams, then 
Bishop of Lincoln, summoning certain emi- 
nent divines to consult on the matter of 
innovations. Amongst these ministers were 
Dr. Featly and Messrs. Calamy and White. 
Laud in his ‘Diary, 15 March, 1640/1, re- 
marks :— 

‘*“Upon the whole matter I believe this Com- 
mittee will prove the National Synod of England, 
to the great dishonour of this Church. And what 
else may follow upon it, God knoweth.” 


Bo Woke 


“QUARTER” oF Corn (9 §, v, 456).—I 
believe I am right in saying that a “quarter ” 
of corn is a quarter of a ton. Not that a 
quarter of corn necessarily weighs five hun- 
dredweight, for corn varies in weight, of 
course. Beans weigh forty stones to the 
quarter, wheat thirty-six stones, barley 
thirty-two stones, oats twenty-four stones. 
Thus, as will be seen, only of beans is it 
literally correct to say that a “quarter” is a 
quarter of a ton. But corn is measured as 
well as weighed, or at any rate it used to be, 
and eight bushels make a “quarter.” Now 
eight bushels are also a quarter of a tun. 
What connexion there is between twn and 
ton | do not know; but I understand that 
originally they were connected in some way. 
A local corn-merchant tells me that Indian 
wheat is still sold by the ton, but this term 
is no longer used by English growers. _ - 
Cages. 

“Quarter, the fourth part of a ton. in 
weight, or eight bushels of grain” (Cassell’s 
‘Encyclopedic Dict.’); but does “quarter” 
always mean a fourth part? The orthampton 
Mercury a tew weeks ago, referring to the 
custom in the county of making rates of so 
many farthings in the pound, e. g., “20 
tarthings,” not 5 pence, said it was a relic of 
the old quarterage money. What this meant 
1 do not know, but the “ quarterage money ” 
of the county was collected any number of 
times in the year—seven, eight, and, I believe, 
nine times on occasion. K 


This question appeared in ‘N. & 5-28. 
xi. 344, and the Editor explained that the 
expression signified originally the fourth 
part of a tun in weight or capacity. A 
correspondent (p. 455) replied that 
‘“‘farmers and merchants all know that there are 


Jive quarters to a load of corn, viz., forty bushels, 
which of ordinary wheat are about a ton in weight ; 


whilst barley is about three-fourths, and oats about 
two-thirds of that weight. I believe ton is com- 
monly applied to the weeght, and tun to the measure 
so called, though doubtless they are etymologically 
identical.” 
Annandale in his ‘ Dictionary ’ (1883) applies 
ton to weight, and tun to measurement for 
liquids. EVERARD HomME COLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Murizx (98. v. 415).—I beg to send the 
following extract from a little book entitled 
‘Muriel’s Birthday and Memorandum Book, 
with a History of the Name,’ published by 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. :— 

‘The pretty old English name of Muriel, Meriel, 
Myra, or Mira, meaning perfumed, was originally 
derived from the Greek muron, any sweet juice 
distilling from plants and used for unguents or 
perfumes, muron itself being derived by the 
ancients from muro=to flow or trickle ; or, accord- 
ing to Athenzus, from murra=the oil of myrrh, 
though the word is probably of Oriental origin, 
perhaps connected with the Hebrew mér. ‘lhe 
word is of not uncommon occurrence in Greek 
literature, and even enters into a proverbial saying, 
‘Sweet oil on lentils,’ meaning ‘Pains thrown 
away. ” 

MURIEL FOLKARD. 

Colinfield, Wigan. 


This was a favourite name with English 
Jewesses of the ante-expulsion period, 1290. 
Its variants are Murien, Merian, and Marie. 
Abraham fil Muriel, a famous London Jew, 
temp. John, signs his name in Hebrew, Abra- 
ham son of Miriam (Harl. Ch. 43a, 56). Moses 
de Osenfort (Oxford), executing a deed carca 
1240, alludes to St. Mary-at-Hill, Billingsgate, 
as “‘ Kadesh (holy) mzrzam del hille.” 

M. D. Davis. 

48, Colveston Crescent, N.E. 


For precisely the same question see 
‘N. & Q.,’ 3S. vi. 168, and the many replies 
in the same volume. Refer also to vii. ; 
4th §. x03) 7? Sul, ai, lve; ee eae : 

EVERARD Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“BROTHERHOOD OF Foots” (9% §. iv. 539 ; 
v. 95).—I have not seen the pamphlet men- 
tioned at the first reference, but the following 
passage from ‘L’Art de Vérifier les Dates’ 
seems to answer Mrs. RANDOLPH’S question, 
and at the same time to correct a mistrans- 
lation of the pamphleteer’s :— 5 

‘‘[Comtes de Cleves: Adolfe I. (1368-1394)]. L’an 
1381, il institua ’Ordre ou la Confrérie des Loux le 
jour de 8. Cunibert (12 Noy.). Trente-cing Gentils- 
hommes entrerent d’abord dans cette société qui ne 
paroit avoir été formée que pour entretenir union 
entre les Nobles du pays de Cleves. On les recon- 
noissoit 4 un fou en plaque ou en broderie d’argent 
qwils portoient sur leurs manteaux. Le Dimanche 
aprés la $. Michel tous les Confreres s’assembloient 
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a Cleves, et ‘se régaloient & frais communs. La 
société s’appliquoit ensuite 2 terminer les différends 
survenus entre les Confreres. Cet Ordre ne subsiste 
plus depuis long tems.” 

Whatever the badge of the Order was, it 
was, I fancy, not a “ fool,” and the associa- 
tion with St. Cunibert points toa white dove, 
which would fitly be Hanled “en argent.” 
the saint is said to have discovered the grave 
of St. Ursula by seeing a white dove perch 
on a stone (Baring-Gould, ‘Saints,’ 12 Nov.). 
Littré does not, however, give this meaning 
of “fou,” but points to some kind of web- 
footed bird. Perhaps some reader of this 
note will kindly clear this detail. 

C. 8S. Warp. 


Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


“OoLLty” (9th §, y, 208, 421). — Colly, or 
collve =“ coaly,” “black ” (A.-S. col, “coal,” 
“charcoal”), The Colly river, in Devon, is 
another name for Blackwater ; Colliford= 
Blackford ; Collybeer and Collibear (A.-S. 
bearo, “ wood,” “ grove”) = Blackwood ; so 
does Collishaw (A.-S. sceaga). In the West 
“colly ® is the dialectal name of the black- 
bird. In the North the vowel, as usual, is 
lengthened ; the collie (dark-coloured) dog 
there becomes the “ coley ” or coaly dog. At 
the last reference a correspondent asks the 
meaning of the surname Collishaw. Tf all or 
most of our surnames were as easily explained 
as this one, the task upon which I have been 
engaged: for some time of compiling a dic- 
tionary of them would be much lighter than 
it is. Hy. Harrison. 


Your correspondents will find some in- 
teresting information concerning this word 
in Miss Baker’s ‘ Dictionary of N orthampton- 
shire Words and Phrases,’ vol. i. pp. 135-7. 


JOHN T. Pagn, 


West Haddon, N orthamptonshire. 


A Lineat Descenpant or J OHN 
LIFFE (9% §. v. 412).—If Mr. CrovucH will 
refer'to 'N. & Q..’ 5S. ix. 343, he will find 
@ communication from Mr. 
that fully confirms the extract from ‘Our 
Protestant Forefathers’ that he has sent you. 

CLIFFoRD Dunn, 

I believe Harvey Goodwin, late Bishop of 
Carlisle, claimed to be lineally descended 
from the great reformer. His daughter, 

Frances Wyckliffe, married the Rev. WS AL 
Spooner, Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford. ALFRED F. Curwen, 


Woorg, IN Satop (9 S. v. 128 236).—I 
think Mr. Grorar MARSHALL is wrong when 
he affirms that the pronunciation Wartree is 
unknown in Liverpool. I am told that a few 


WICK- 
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decades ago all the inhabitants of Wavertree 
sO pronounced it. @ encroachment of 
Liverpool, however, and the consequent in- 
flux of a large alien population with phonetic 
tendencies, has caused the original pronun- 
ciation to be more or less lost sight of. But 
the old inhabitants cling, I believe, to the old 
form. I certainly know of one gentleman, 
who has lived there sixty years, who still 
pronounces it Wartree or Wau-ertree. 
ALEYN Lynn READE, 

Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


Mr. MarsHALL is mistaken in supposing 
that Wartree, for Wavertree, is unknown in 
Liverpool. Several old friends of my family, 
among them a former rector of Wavertree, 
still pronounce the name as if written War- 


tree. E. MEtrn. 
Blundellsands. 


There is no difficulty now about the Waver 
names. Waver refers chiefly to the aspen or 
wavering poplar; also to the quaking or 
wavering grass. The weakening of Domes- 
day Wavre to Woore follows a linguistic 
principle — the vocalization of v— which is 
common and quite regular ; compare Lat. 
nauta, sailor, from navita. 

The Flemish place-name Wavre is recognized 
by the new school of Belgian philologists— 
Prof. Kurth, of Liége, to mention one of 
them—as being allied to our Waver names, 
and connected with plant-life. It is perhaps 
worth noting that, as in the case of Liver- 
pool, Maidenhead, &c., the arms of the little 
Brabant town, carrying a water-plant, lend a 
factitious support to the popular association 
of the name with the Fr. wivier (Lat. vivarium), 
a fishpond. Hy. Harrison. 


IDENTIFYING JuNIUs (9 S, iy. 209 3 v. 509), 
— Cipipus has endeavoured to identify Lord 
Temple with Junius. Mr. W. J. Smith, who 
edited ‘The Grenville Papers,’ tried to do 
the same thing forty-seven years ago. The 
thirty-three paragraphs by CEprPeus contain 
ew if any facts of note which are wanting 
in Mr. Smith’s elaborate, but inconclusive 
essay, which Mr. Dilke reviewed in the 
Atheneum for 11. June, 1853. His critique is 
reprinted on p. 203 of the second volume of 
‘Papers of a Critic. Reference is made by 
(ipreus to “War Office paper”; other 
writers also appear to think that in the days 
when Junius wrote a special kind of paper 
was prepared for, and was in use at, the War 
Office. The truth is that a similar kind of 
paper was then supplied to all the Govern- 
ment offices. In paragraph 24 Qiprpeus 
follows others in writing about Francis 
being “supplanted” as a War Office clerk. 


Park Corner, 
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Now Francis told his cousin Major Baggs on 
90 March, 1772, “At the end of this quarter 
I leave the War Office. It is my own act. 
Do not be alarmed for me. Everything is 
secure and as it should be” (‘Memoirs of 
Philip Francis,’ vol. i. p. 280). In para- 
graph 26 the letter signed “ Junia” is attri- 
buted to Lady Temple. The editor of George 
Woodfall’s edition of Junius says on p. 217 
of the third volume that the letter signed 
“Junia” “was claimed as the production of 
his own pen by the late Caleb Whitefoord.” 
No one has yet ventured to impugn this 
statement. It would be easy, if necessary, 
to show good grounds for the claim. It is 
asked in paragraph 31, “Did Francis write 
poetry at all?” In his grandson’s work 
entitled ‘Junius Revealed’ it is said on p 6 
that he once told his second wife ‘‘ he could 
write verses, as he could do any other work 
he had a mind to, by rule of thumb, but the 
gods had not made him poetical.” In proof 
of his versifying capacity he_ transcribed 
three stanzas which he had produced for his 
cousin Tilghman’s use at Bath when making 
love to Miss Giles. 


All that has been written about the identity 


of Junius is mere guesswork. A _ plausible 
case has been made out for several men, and, 
in particular, for Temple, Francis, and_Boya, 
yet not a particle of proof has. been adduced 
in any case. It is true of every investigator 
that he has started with a predilection for a 
certain man, and has given his mind to col- 
lecting what he deems to be evidence, but 
which is simply selected points in favour of 
a foregone conclusion. 

If I were possessed of a burning desire to 
learn the name of the writer of the letters 
signed “ Junius,” I should try to ascertain the 
personality of “Crito,” who wrote two letters 
to George Woodfall in 1820. In one of three 
papers headed ‘ New Light on Junius,’ which 
appeared in Nos. 3728, 3729, and 3732 of the 
Atheneum, I quoted from Crito’s letter the 
words that he had “most of Junius’s papers” 
and his “manuscript memorandums.” I made 
it clear that Crito was writing in good faith, 
and I set forth the significant fact that the 
seal which he used when fastening his letter 
to George Woodfall in 1820 was that which 
Junius had used in fastening a letter to 
Henry Sampson Woodfall in 1770. I repeat 
what I wrote at the end of my third paper: 
“Whoever shall discover ‘Crito’ will pro- 
bably learn the real name of Junius.” 

W. Fraser Rak. 


THe VASE oF Sorssons (9 §. v. 477).—The 
allusion is to the story, told by Gregory of 


Tours, of the division of the spoil at Soissons 
after Clovis had (A.D. 486) defeated Syagrius 
and added the Seine valley to the Frankish 
domain. It was the practice of the Franks 
to apportion plunder by lot ; but Clovis had 
been begged, and had agreed, to return a 
handsome vase, or bowl, to the church from 
which, among other sacred vessels, it had 
been carried off. When the apportionment 
was about to take place, the king preferred 
the request that his warriors would allow 
him to -have the bowl in addition to such 
share as might fall to him. They were com- 
placent—all save one. He struck the bowl 
with his weapon and bluntly told Clovis he 
should have what thelot gave himand nothing 
more. The king, however, did get the bowl 
and sent it to the bishop. Later Clovis 
avenged it, blow for blow, by cleaving the 
skull of that warrior with his own hand. It 
might be inferred from Gibbon that the bowl 
was in existence when he was writing his 
history. Was it, and is it still? 
C. S. Warp. 


Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


E. L. G. seems to ask what is the con- 
nexion between Soissons and the vase of 
Soissons. 
des Frangais,’ vol. i. p. 180 (Paris, 1821), will 
show the following. After the victory of 
Clovis over Syagrius the plunder was divided 
at Soissons. Thither came St. Remi, Bishop 
of Reims, to ask back a silver vase which the 
Franks of Clovis had carried off from his 
church. Clovis was willing to restore it ; but 
one of his soldiers struck the vase with his 
battle-axe, declaring that the king had no 
right to any part of the plunder until it had 
been assigned to him by lot. Sismondi gives 
a reference to Gregory of Tours, as the only 
historian who is the authority for this et 


Joun Wiixrins Box (9 8. v. 476).—I have 
no particulars of this person, but have a 


creat deal of information respecting the 


Box family, which I shall be pleased to give 
to the querist G. F. R. B. if he will put 
himself in communication with me. 
JOSEPH Box. 
Avenue Lodge, Gordon Road, Ealing, W. 


Rusxrin’s Resrpencrs (9 §. v. 475).—The 
second of these, where he grew up, is not 
identifiable in this note, any more than in the 
‘Preterita’ or the ‘Fors Clavigera,’ where 
Herne Hill is described, but with no mention 


of Denmark Hill, which is only the north | 


ascent to it from London. The statement, 
‘Preterita,’ 37, thatit was “the northernmost 
of a group which stand accurately on the top 


Reference to Sismondi’s ‘ Histoire - 


’ 
x 
{ 
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or dome of the hill,” and 38, “still the two 
highest blocks of buildings seen from Nor- 
wood on the crest of the ridge,” never can 
have been true. The house really on the top 
is called Hill Crest, about midway between 
Ruskin’s two dwellings. His account might 
still lead one to Tay Lodge, as likely to be 
named by his father But he was really 
brought up at No. 28, many houses lower 
down. He ah: 


Mr. Hepp has set down No. 13, Hunter 
Street, Brunswick Square, as Ruskin’s birth- 
place instead of No. 54. That this isa slip of 
the pen is evident, because Mr. Hepp describes 
the house correctly as on the west side of the 
street and three doors from Great Coram 
Street. No. 13 is on the east side of the street. 
The house in which Ruskin was born was 
No. 54 when his father lived there, and it is 
No. 54 still, butit only just escaped becoming 
No. 5, Judd Street. 

In January, 1887, the Metropolitan Board 
of Works ordered that the name Hunter 
Street be abolished, and that the line of 
thoroughfare known by the names of Hunter 
Street and Judd Street be renamed Judd 
Street, the houses to be renumbered, with 
the odd numbers on the west side and the 
even numbers on the east side. Considerable 
opposition to this action was evoked by this 
order, and in July, 1887, the Board resolved 
that the portion of Hunter Street situated in 
the parish of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, should 
be exempt from the Board’s original order. 
By the amended order the houses Nos. 18 to 
26, Hunter Street on the east side and Nos. 27 
to 36 on the west side became part of Judd 
Street, and were renumbered. The remaining 
houses were left as still in Hunter Street, and 
with their old numbers. 

The Council of the Society of Arts have 
arranged to place a memorial tablet on the 
house No. 54, to commemorate the interesting 
fact that John Ruskin was born there. 

Henry B. WHEATLEY. 


_ Boroucu-EnauisH (9 S. v. 376, 501).— MR. 
JAMES Pracock’s reply to Mr. Epwarp 
P#ACOOR’s question is crowded with blunders. 
He confounds Richmond in Surrey with Rich- 
mond in Yorkshire. He confounds Skidby, 
near Hull, with Skeeby, near Richmond, York- 
shire; and he confounds Borough-English 
with gavelkind. He states that “by the 
custom of the honour of Richmond, of which 
Skidby [a blunder for Skeeby] was parcel, 
males inherit in common,” which is not true, 
and never was true. In the manor of Rich- 
mond in Surrey, however, the custom of 
Borough-English obtains, and lands descend 
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to the youngest son (Manning and Bray, i. 
411). He states that “in the Swailedale 
manor courts the. same custom prevails,” 
which also is not true, and never was true. 
Speaking of Skidby, he says “it is probable 
that the tenants are copyholders,” in apparent 
oblivion of the fact that, in any manor, 
tenants affected by manorial custom of 
any kind must necessarily be copyholders. 
Finally, he is “not aware that the custom 
stell exists outside of manor courts.” The 
italics are mine. It is in a manor, notin a 
manor court, that a custom exists. Borough- 
English is the custom by which the youngest 
son succeeds to an estate, and not merely the 
ceremony by which he is admitted a tenant ; 
and has Mr. Peacock any evidence that this, 
or any other manorial custom, ever did exist 
‘outside of manor courts,” or manors ? 

In the manor of Skidby the youngest sons 
of intestate copyholders are still admitted 
tenants, in accordance with Borough-English. 
In default of sons the youngest brother suc- 
ceeds: 15 September, 1890, Charles Anthony 
Skeet, then a minor, was admitted tenant of 
the lands previously held by his father, 
Robert Skeet ; 24 May, 1899, William Stephen- 
son, son of the youngest brother of the last 
tenant, Richard Stephenson, was admitted. 
I have long had the intention of examining 
the Skidby manor court rolls. How long, 
but for Mr. E. PEAcock’s inquiry, this would 
still have been an_ unfulfilled intention I 
cannot say. The necessary permission has 
been most courteously granted by the present 
steward of the manor, and in a few weeks | 
hope, by the kindness of the Editor, to com- 
municate a brief summary of the results of 
my epua to ‘N. & Q’ J. R. Boye. 

Hull. 


MEN WEARING EARRINGS (9 §. v, 88, 191, 
321, 386).—The light thrown upon the origin 
of this widely diffused custom is, it must be 
admitted, only dimly illuminative. In Mr. 
Oswald Cockayne’s‘ Leechdoms, Wortcunning, 
and Star Craft of Early England,’ a ring, pre- 
sumably either a finger or an ear ring—im- 
material so long as it Piece the solar 
circle—is prescribed, with the following in- 
structions, as a remedy for sore eyes :— 

‘‘For sore eyes, before sunrise, or shortly after 
it begin fully to set, go to the same wort pro- 
serpinaca, and scratch it round about with a golden 
ring, and say that thou wilt take it for leechdom of 
eyes; and after three days go again thereto before 
rising of sun, and take it, and hang it about the man’s 
swere (neck); it will profit well. — ‘ Herbarium,’ 
vol. i. p. 113.” 

But that the wearing of earrings is neither 
peculiarly a sailors’ custom nor one ex- 
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clusively identified with the healing of eye 
ailments is evident from an account of a Slav 
festival described by Sir Richard Burton as 
having been witnessed by him while Consul 
at Trieste, in the village of Opcina. There 
the Slav peasant men, in their big boots and 
knickerbocker trousers, slouch hat, and brown 
velveteen jacket, wore one earring, and one 
flower jauntily cocked behind the ear (‘ Life,’ 
by Isabel Burton; vol. ii. p. 16). Reeking as 
the Slav is with superstitions, he may be 
depended upon for having a good reason for 
thus wearing an earring, so that it is almost 
certain to possess in his estimation some 
amuletic value, probably of astrological origin. 
To a similar use apparently were put the 
Scandinavian bracteates, or the astrologically 
devised ornaments which adorn the harness, 
particularly that of the head and chest, of 
the modern carthorse, common also in Italy 
and Sicily, in all cases thus employed as a 
protection from the blighting influence of the 
evil one, whether it take the form of sore eyes 
or of any other affliction. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHakgt. 


Lady Morgan, on her first visit to France 
in 1816, had, at Calais, “stood entranced 
before the gold earrings and three-cocked hats 
of the most awful of custom-house officers” 
(see her ‘ France in 1829-30,’ vol. i. p. 4 of the 
first edition). Book v. of her ‘France’ (in 
1816) contains a description of the picture 
gallery at the Hétel de Crauford, where she 
remarked . 

‘‘a head of the great, and unfortunate Duc de 
Biron, who was decapitated by Henry IV., whose 
cause he had so ably defuriden The countenance 
is very fine, and marked by an air of high distinction. 
A few days before I saw this portrait, I was intro- 
duced [says she] to his descendant, the Duc de Biron 
Gontaut; but I could trace no other resemblance 
between him and his illustrious ancestor, than that 
they both wore very long gold ear-rings [italics mine}.” 
Rather hard upon poor Biron Gontaut, for 
his portrait, whilst he was still living, to be 
thus critically “catalogued” for posterity. 
In Russia, Cossacks, sailors, and some others 
are often seen wearing a plain round wire 
earring, evidently not for ornament, but 
wheretore I know not. On the subject of 
men’s jewellery, I noticed dandies here in the 
billiard-rooms a few years ago conspicuously 
wearing bracelets, with which they coquet- 
tishly posed as they made their strokes (like 
some female musicians at the piano). I think 
this fashion is already on the wane. Wedding- 
rings, of course, are exchanged in the Russian 
and Lutheran churches, and the husband 
wears one, as well as the wife. But this is a 
different subject. H. E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 
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Moyse Hatt (9 §. v. 497).—I have in my 
possession several deeds of the reigns of 
Edward I. and Edward IJ. in which the 
name ‘Moyse” occurs. In one of them 
dated 25 Edward I. Richard Moyse de 
Codenham is grantor of land in the parish 
of Codenham, and in a deed of the next year 
he is grantee of land in the same parish. 
Codenham is some twenty miles from Bury 
St. Edmunds. Perhaps this re! throw some 
light upon the question raised by Mr. M. D. 
Davis, though I believe that Moyse as a 
surname is not peculiar to Suffolk. 

H. A. HAaRBEn. 


Dwnn oF Dwynn, RADNORSHIRE (9 S, 
v. 415).—In 'N. & Q.,’ 1% 8S. vi. 273, it is said 
that Dr. John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, was 
the son of a London merchant descended 
from a respectable Welsh family. The Editor 
has furnished references to various MSS. in 
the British Museum, pedigrees of the Donne 
families of Cheshire and Shropshire, &c., and 
to a number of works relating to the families 
of Dwnn, Door, Dean, and Dunne. 

EVERARD HOME COLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“REREDOS”: “LARDOSE” (9 §. vy. 455).— 
Neither “Varriere dos” nor “reredos ” appears 
to be met with in modern or old French, 
unless “reredos” may be imported or bor- 
rowed from England. Its equivalent archi- 
tectural term in France is “retable,” which, 
in its turn, was adopted likewise in England 
as synonymous with “reredos” in the sense 
of an altar-screen (see the ‘Century Dict.,’ 
H. Kreps. 
Oxford. 


Extent oF St. Martin’s ParisnH (9 §, y. 
397, 479).—Walpole doubtless refers to an 
instance of the legal fiction (only ended by 
the Judicature Act of 1873) whereby torts 
and breaches of contract committed abroad 
were brought within the jurisdiction of Eng- - 
lish courts. There is a great deal of curious 
learning on the point in Lord Mansfield’s 
judgment in Mostyn v. Fabrigas, most easily 
found in John W. Smith’s ‘Leading Cases,’ 
It is at p. 666 of the eighth edition, ae 


Oxford. 


The royal parish of St. Martin’s still dis- 
plays the crown on its lamp-posts, the palace 
of Whitehall having been within its precincts. 
The church of St. Martin’s - in - the - Fields 
does not appear to have had any defined 
boundaries assigned to it until the reign of 
Henry VIII., who rebuilt the church and 
formed a parochial organization; whence, 
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although it could not have been so in Wal- 
pole’s time, the belief may still have lingered 
that its boundaries, by virtue of the royal 
residence, were coextensive with the British 
dominions. J. HotpEN MacMIcHagt. 


PRoveRB (98. v. 434, 503).—The proverb 
quoted by Mr. E. Peacock from Hearne is 
taken, with the introductory remarks, from 
Stow’s ‘Survey of London,’ ed. 1603, p. 116, 
which is as follows :— 

“Thus much for famous Citizens, haue I noted 
their charitable actions, for the most part done by 
them in theyr life time. The residue left in trust 
to their Executors: I haue knowne some of them 
hardly (or neuer) performed, wherefore I wish men 
to make their owne hands their Executors, and 
their eyes their Ouerseers, not forgetting the olde 
Prouerbe : ‘Women be forgetfull, ” &c., 
as quoted by Hearne. The origin and mean- 
ing of “holydome” or “ halidome” are given 
in the * H.E.D,’ H. A. HaRBeEn. 


The bad conduct of executors has been 
expressed in similar terms from an early 
date. Some verses which are often found 
upon encaustic tiles (e.g., in Great Malvern 
Priory Church), together with many refer- 
ences, may be seen in Dingley’s ‘ History 
from Marble,’ Camd. Soc., p. 90 and pl. cexxi., 
and another specimen in the ‘Catalogue of 
the York Museum. Bishop Atterbury takes 
the same line in a sermon, 1709 (‘ Sermons,’ 
1723, 11. 226-7). The passage is too long to 
quote, but after pointing out that “many 
testamentary charities have been defeated 
by the negligence or fraud of executors,” his 
final advice is, “ Be thou thy own executor.” 
Something similar is in Bishop Joseph Hall’s 
‘Meditations and Vows, No. xxxii. (1851, 
p. 19). “Halidom” means neither the Holy 
Communion nor our Lady, as may be seen 
in the ‘ N.E.D..,’ g.v. W. C. 


Rocers’s ‘Ginevra’ (9 §. v. 3, 92, 154) 
505).—The complete history of the ‘ Mistletoe 
Bough’ will be found in my ‘Stories of 
Famous Songs,’ published by Mr. Nimmo in 
1898. It runs to fourteen pages, and cannot 
well be condensed. It will be found to be 
most interesting. I was many years gather- 
ing the particulars of this one song. I give 
Haynes Bayly’s words. Aa 


“NEsquaw” (9 §. v. 395, 500).— W. I. R. V. 
may like to know that 
smallest of a litter of pigs, is in common use 
in this part of Northamptonshire. Miss 
Baker cites Ray and Nares as considering 
“ dilling”=darling, and adds :— 

** As the youngest of a family is frequently the 
most petted and fondled, the dilling might very 


“ dilling ”—the- 


appropriately be called the darling, but the darling 

is not necessarily the youngest, or di/ling.” 

She also gives the following quotation from 

Drayton’s * Polyolbion ’:— 

The youngest and the last, and lesser than the 
other, 


Saint Helen’s name doth beare, the dilling of her 
mother. 


JOHN T. PAGE. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“Les Graces” (9 §. v. 336, 459),.—You 
might add to the account of this game given 
by your correspondent that the two hoops 
were of different sizes, and the object was 
to send the smaller hoop through the larger 
backwards and forwards between the two 
players. To have only one hoop or more 
than two players would be inferior variations. 

F. J. Canny. 


Norwood. 


A DESERTED VILLAGE (9 8. iii. 404, 490).— 
It seems proper to add that the vignette 
engraved upon the title-page of early copies 
of Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village’ shows a 
place on the sea-coast with a ruined church 
on the edge of the cliff, features which bear 
a close resemblance to those of Auburn in 
Holderness. My copy is of the ninth edition, 
quarto, 1779. W. C. Bz 


Ronvat, THE Kina’s SERJEANT-SURGEON 
(9 S. v. 475).—This name is, I believe, 
urely imaginary, like that of Dr. Slop. 
t is merely a transposition of tatpov, in 
allusion, probably, to the fees supposed to 
be accumulated by members of the profession. 
A_ non-classical writer would have made it 
“Fleece ’em,” which is, perhaps, the nearest 


English equivalent. J. Foster Parmer. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


“ NowER ” (9 §. v. 476).—In ‘Old Cottage 
and Domestic Architecture, South - West 
Surrey,’ by Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., p. 115, a 
reference on this subject is made to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, reprint, ‘Roman Bri- 
tain,’ vol. 11. p. 490. The name is said to be 
a direct descendant from the Latin noverca, 
a mother-in-law, a term used by Hyginus 
and other Roman writers on castrametation 
for any point threatening or commanding a 
camp. Some other instances are given. The 
camp in the instance near Dorking is sup- 
posed to have been at Bury Hill. 

G. T. PincHEr,. 


‘‘CROWDY-MUTTON” (98 §, v. 375, 461).— 
Will Mr. Mayuew kindly give his authority 
for saying, “In Devon the term ‘ crowdy’ is 
used for a pie made of a mixed medley of 
materials from mutton-chops to onions and 
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apples”? I have lived in Devonshire the 
greater part of my life, but never met with 
the words “crowdy-mutton ” in speech, news- 
paper, or book. It is unknown to the local 
glossaries. In Devon and Somerset “ crowder” 
means a fiddler, and “crowdy kit” a small 
fiddle—e.g., “There go’'th tha crowder! I 
warndee’ e’s off tii Worlington Revel,” We. 
The pie Mr. MayaeEw refers to is probably 
that known in Devonshire as squatt, squab, 
or squob pie, and when properly made and 
served with clotted cream is a delicacy not 
to be lightly spoken of. -This word does not 
appear in Jennings’s ‘Somerset Dialect.’ 
AAS UDAY Ys 


Torquay. 


Lanpor Query (9 8. v. 456).—In his pre- 
face to ‘Simonidea,’ Landor undoubtedly 
referred to Reginald Heber, afterwards 
Bishop of Calcutta, and to Lord Strangford, 
Byron’s “Hibernian Strangford,” author of 
‘Poems from the Portuguese of Camoens’ 
(1803). As to the third name, possibly it was 
Mr. Charles Grant, afterwards Lord Glenelg 
(0b. 1866), who in 1805, when a Fellow of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, carried off one 
of the four prizes offered by Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan for a poem on the ‘ Itestoration of 
Learning in the Hast.’ His brother, Sir Robert 
Grant, Governor of Bombay, wrote some well- 
known hymns. Charles Grant’s poem con- 
tained the lines :— 

Dejected India, lift thy downcast eyes 
And mark the hour whose faithful steps for thee 
Through Time’s pressed ranks bring on the Jubilee, 

The preface to Landor’s ‘Simonidea’ is 
dated Bath, 14 Feb., 1806. Writing to Southey, 
towards the end of 1810, Landor said: “There 
are many things of which I am ashamed in 
the ‘Simonidea.’...... There is a sneer, of which 
I am heartily ashamed, at Mr. Grant, Mr. 
Heber, and Lord Strangford” (see Forster’s 
‘Life of Landor,’ first edition, 1.256n.). In 
the dedication of the volume of poetry he pub- 
lished in 1831, Landor spoke of Bishop Heber 
as 
‘‘the prudent and liberal man, the wise and witty, 


the convivial and inoffensive, and than whom none 


ever died more extensively lamented, none more 
deeply by the friend and the scholar, by the in- 


digent and the afflicted, none with better hopes by — 


all the religious and the good.” 


According to the Rev. R. Landor, the few 
literary men who read ‘Gebir’ on its first 
appearance included Shelley, Reginald Heber, 
and Coleridge. In his imaginary conversation 
with Archdeacon Hare, Landor himself says 
that Mr. Charles Wyndham recommended 
‘Gebir’ to the Hebers. Bishop Heber, in his 
‘Narrative of a Journey through the Upper 

~\ 
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Provinces of India,’ says that some of the 
ruins he saw reminded him of Landor’s de- 
scription of the Egyptian “ Masar.” Those 
were the lines Shelley loved to recite, begin- 
ning 
Once a fair city, courted then by_kings, 
Mistress of nations, throng’d by palaces, &c. 
STEPHEN WHEELER, 


“Mr. Grant” would be either Charles Grant, 
afterwards Lord Glenelg, whose prize poem 
was published by the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1805, or his brother Robert Grant, 
the author of many well-known hymns. Con- 
sult the ‘D.N.B. for both. W. C. B. 


I think the “Mr. Grant” referred to by Lan- 
dor was Robert. Grant, afterwards knighted, 
son of Charles Grant. Sir Robert Grant and 
his brother Lord Glenelg wrote verses, but I 
have not read them. See the ‘D.N.B’ 

Tros. WHITE. 

Liverpool. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Idea of Tragedy in Ancient and Modern Art. 
By W. L. Courtney. (Constable & Co.) 


THREE thoughtful and valuable lectures on the 


idea of tragedy, delivered by Mr. Courtney in 
February at the Royal Institution, now, with a 


bright and appreciative prefatory notice by Mr. — 


Pinero, appeal to the reading public. Of these the 
first deals with tragedy from its unpretending 
genesis in the festival in a Greek village in honour 
of Dionysus to ‘‘ what the lofty, grave tragedians 
taught”; the second with Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
and, to a certain extent, with the Tudor dramatists 
generally ; the third with modern developments, 
chiefly pessimistic, illustrated in the writings of 
Schopenhauer, Ibsen, and Maeterlinck. That Mr. 
Courtney’s canvas is not large enough for his 
design is obvious from the outset. A passage from 
Aischylus to Shakespeare, and a second from Shake- 
speare to Ibsen, leaves, necessarily, huge tracts of 
country unexplored. The treatment is, however, 
less inadequate than it appears. In dealing with 
Greek tragedy one includes that of Rome; the 
imitations of Seneca current in Medieval and 
Renaissance times; the theatre of Corneille and 
his predecessors ; that of Racine; and, in fact, the 
whole French classical drama, together with the 
imitations of it—few and insignificant enough—in 
England. Shakespeare meanwhile may well stand 
for the Romantic drama generally, binding by links 
of no great strength or substance the drama of 
Spain with that of Germany and France, as respec- 
tively represented by Schiller and Hugo. Ibsen, 
meantime, represents Ibsen, together with the 
problem play generally, the influence of which 
seems to be decidedly on the wane. Of the three 
essays or lectures we find the first the most con- 


regarding the basis of the Greek drama as man the 
slave of circumstance or destiny—call it what you 
| will—and that of the Romantic drama as man at 
war with circumstance. We have even wondered 


| Vincing. We have been ourselves in the habit of © 


a a a 
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whether a drama might ultimately be engendered 
dealing with man the master of circumstance. 
Mr. Courtney finds involved in the idea of 
tragedy three elements, including popular pes- 
simism and melancholia. We have never ima- 
gined these to be inherent in Greek thought, though 
we are willing to grant that they are involved in 
most forms of primitive worship. These things, 
Mr, Courtney holds, find artistic voice when the 
people become- conscious of themselves and of an 
exalted national task. In the third element he 
tinds what is uncontested, ‘‘the clash of two powers 
—necessity without, freedom within.” Very remu- 
nerative to the thoughtful reader is what is said 
about the irony of Sophocles and Thirlwall’s famous 
essay thereupon. In this so-called irony Mr. Court- 
ney tinds no more than the modern device of not 
keeping secrets from your audience. No less note- 
worthy is the explanation of ca@aporc, or pur- 
gation, in Aristotle’s definition of tragedy. Many 
other utterances claim attention or invite discussion 
had we space for either. In speaking of * purple 
pall” a weak—or, at least, an inferior—phrase is 
substituted for afine original, ‘‘ sceptred pall.” The 
lectures supply in a condensed and an eminently 
readable form much sound and instructive scholar- 
ship. 


Whole Edition. By 


ping Guide to Wales. 
Gossiping © 2 vols. 


Askew Roberts and Edward Woodall. 

(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
THE two parts of this edition, called ‘* The Tra- 
veller’s Edition,” are wholly occupied with North 
Walesand Aberystwyth. They constitutea practical, 
convenient, and complete guide-book, fullin infor- 
mation and scientific as well as “‘ gossiping” in 
treatment. They are, moreover, of just the right 
shape, are profusely illustrated with views, maps, 
and plans, and form exactly the companion that 
should be chosen for a trip to one of the most 
picturesque portions of the United Kingdom. We 
are personally more familiar with South than with 
North Wales, but we have examined carefully 
these books, and are convinced of their excellence 
and utility. Almost the only thing we crave 1s a 
little more information as to the quality of the 
hotels. We know, of course, that hotels change 
their proprietors and their character, and the 
mention of them in a guide-book 1s apt to beget 
suspicion of favouritism or the like. {t is, none 
the less, always satisfactory for the traveller to 
know that there is a chance of his finding com- 
fortable quarters. The binding of the volumes is 
both artistic and serviceable. 


Ccialogue of Books in the Free Public Library of the 
raion of Wigan. By H. T. Folkard, F.S.A. 
(Wigan, Platt.) 

WueEn we find some three hundred quarto pages 

devoted by Mr. Folkard to the letter L in the 

Reference Department of the Free Public Library 

of Wigan we begin to wonder what may be the 

total number of books in that institution, and 
are prepared to find it extending to hundreds of 
thousands. Investigation shows, however, the 
system of cataloguing to be so. complete, that 
various articles in known compilations are 1n- 
dexed as separate works. Under ‘ Landor, Walter 

Savage,’ we find thus a complete list of the things 

appearing in the eight volumes of his works, 

together with books written concerning him, the 
lite by Mr, 


‘Dictionary of National Biography’ and that by 
Mr. Swinburne sent to the ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.’ Under ‘ Lancaster,’ ‘ Lancashire Law Lists,’ 
‘ Liverpool,’ &c., a very large number of books are 
given which will doubtless appear under other 
headings. Rarely, indeed, do we see so thorough 
and comprehensive a piece of work. 


THs first four articles in the Fortnightly are all 
controversial and outside our scope. We will only 
so far discuss the first—by Mr. Edward Dicey, C.B., 
on ‘The Policy of Peace’—as to ask what is the 
authority of the writer for describing as an Ame- 
ricanism the dictum ‘‘ You have only to tickle the 

rairie with a hoe, and it smiles back with a 
harvest.” We have always heard it, with a slight 
difference, ascribed to Douglas Jerrold. Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree prints his lecture on * The Staging of 
Shakespeare,’ to which we had the pleasure of 
listening when it was delivered a few weeks ago 
before the Oxford Union. Another dramatic paper 
of great value is that by Prof. Lewis Campbell, ‘On 
Climax in Tragedy.’ There are, Prof. Campbell 
holds, five stages in an Attic tragedy, ‘‘ correspond- 
ing roughly to the five acts of a Shakespearian 
tragedy.” These are (1) the Opening; (2) the Climax 
(or gradual ascent); (3) the Acme (or chief crisis) ; 
(4) the Sequel; (5) the Close. ‘‘ The catastrophe of 
a tragedy,” he holds, ‘‘ should properly signify the 
close of the action, which is compared to the 
‘turning down’ of the end of a thread in weaving.” 
Very much in this essay is well said ; but there are 
illustrations which are not wholly convincing. 
Under the title ‘Concerning Hosts and Hostesses’ 
Mr. T. H. 8. Escott explains why, during the season, 
‘*so many political houses have been closed.” Mr. 
W. L. Orman Cooper sends ‘ With Lancet and Rifle 
on the Beira Railway,’ a description by a young 
surgeon, now dead, of strange and painful expe- 
riences in tropical Africa. In ‘ Poets as Legis- 
lators, Mr. Albert D. Vandam deals severely 
with Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, 
Dérouléde, and others. Poets, however, though 
they are, as a rule, poor legislators, not seldom 
serve as pioneers of legislation.—Mr. Knowles, in 
the Nineteenth Century, appeals for members of a 
proposed association, wholly non-political, for the 
purpose of turning to account the lessons taught 
by the South African war. His opening list in- 
cludes Lord Rosebery, Viscount Peel, the Bishop 
of London, Cardinal Vaughan, and many other 
celebrities. Mr. M. H. Spielmann writes on * The 
National Gallery in 1900.’ His paper is valuable 
from the historical standpoint, and still more so 
from that of suggestion. It is accompanied by 
a plan. Mr. Michael MacDonagh gives some 
pleasant gossip concerning what he elects to call 
‘In the Bye-ways [sc] of Rural Ireland.’ *‘‘ Bye- 
law,” though now abandoned by the County 
Council, has the sanction of the railway com- 
panies, and, indeed, of Parliament; but ‘‘ bye- 
ways” and ‘‘byepaths” are detestable innovations. 
Mrs. Barnett gives a painful account of ‘Town 
Children in the Country.’ We could parallel with 
many others the stories she tells. The Rev. 
Andrew A. W. Drew discourses on ‘ Hooliganism 
and Juvenile Crime.’ Dr. Francis Galton writes on 
‘Identification Offices in India and Egypt,’ which, 
it appears, deal with matters of much difficulty. 
Many identification offices are in existence in these 
two countries, and the result of their establish- 


Leslie Stephen contributed to the} ment has been to secure the escape of many un- 
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justly suspected persons as well.as the detection of 
many criminals. Most of the other contents are in 
some way political or polemical.—A series of three 
articles entitled ‘The Slave Trade in America’ 
begins in Scribner’s, the first being called ‘The 
Gathering of the Slaves.’ A terrible record of 
cruelty and bloodshed is given in letterpress and 
illustrations. It is but natural to find that, unlike 
other pursuits on which ameliorating influences 
told, the handling of slaves, from the beginning of 
the trade to its end, is a story of’ steadily deepen- 
ing infamy and horror. An essay on ‘ Trees’ has 
some happy illustrations by the author. ‘The 
Relief of Ladysmith’ is deeply interesting, and at 
points harrowing. Some pleasing recollections of 
eminent men are given in ‘Harvard College 
Fifty-eight Years Ago.’ Another article is 
‘The Boer as a Soldier. —The Pall Mall opens 
with a reproduction of Mr. Whistler’s fine por- 
trait of Thomas Carlyle, executed by permission 
of the Corporation of Glasgow. The picture 
is too well known to require praise. It is one 
of Mr. Whistler’s best. ‘Naworth Castle’ is 
described and illustrated from photographs by the 
Rev. A Malan. The pictures include the 
recently excavated Roman camp. Mr. Horace 
Wyndham gives, under the title of ‘ Dramatists 
and their Methods,’ the results of interviews with 
Mr. Pinero, Mr. H. A. Jones, and Mr. Sydney 
Grundy. The article is, necessarily, readable and 
interesting. It supplies portraits of the three 
dramatists, with fieaienites of their respective 
MSS. The unpleasant story of Elizabeth Chud- 
leigh, Duchess of Kingston, is told by Mrs. Parr, 
and illustrated from Dr. Parr’s collection of old 
prints. The Poet Laureate writes on ‘ Anglo- 
American Literary Copyright,’ and Kathleen Schle- 
singer on ‘The Military Traditions of the City of 
London.’ Mr. Henley, in ‘ Ex- Libris,’ praises 
warmly the late R. A. M. Stevenson. Mr. Street, 
in ‘From a London Attic,’ complains, with cause 
enough, of the London builder.—‘ With .a Boer 
Ambulance in Natal,’ the first instalment of which 
is presented in the Cornhill, gives a striking account 
of the early incidents in the Natal campaign. 
Another good article on a similar subject is ‘The 
Boer at Home,’ by Miss Anna Howarth. Mr. 
Andrew Lang gives a full account of ‘Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s Novels,’ which he has just been re-reading. 
‘Ermine and Motley,’ by Mr. Max Beerbohm, is 
an article on judicial and regal joking. Antivenene 
supplies a striking account of the way in which the 
most venomous snakes are handled in India. Mr. 
Bernard Capes is at the trouble to supply writers 
with a series of ‘ Plots.’ ‘Moorish Memories’ is a 
very pleasant article. ‘The South African Policy 
of Sir Bartle Frere’ is an important paper, the 
subject of which is outside our limits.—In Temple 
Bar, under the heading ‘ Poets at Variance,’ Mr. 
Herbert M. Sanders describes the quarrels 
of Nash, Gabriel Harvey, Ben Jonson, and 
other Tudor worthies, of Dryden and Bucking- 
ham, down to Byron and Southey. A spirited 
account of ‘Counsellor O’Connell’ supplies many 
stories concerning the influence, often dangerous, 
O’Connell exercised over juries and witnesses. 
‘Heine’s ‘Frau Mathilde”’ gives a striking 
account of that extravagant lady. ‘A Tatter- 
demalion Philosopher’ depicts Solomon Maimon, 
the Polish opponent of Kant. — To the Gentle- 
mans Mr. Arthur L. Salmon sends a_ collec- 
tion of ‘ Folk-Rhymes on Places,’ large collections 


of which are already in existence. Mr. H. Schiitz 
Wilson describes a short trip to the western coast 
of Norway. Mr. Austen M. Stevens writes on 
‘The Sedan Chair,’ Mrs. Elwes on ‘ Marguerite 
d’Angouléme, the Marguerite des Marguerites,’ and 
Mr. Lynch on ‘Greece and Ireland.’— To Long- 
man’s Prof. Stanley Lane-Poole sends an ddmirable 
account of ‘Egypt in the Middle Ages.’ Mr. 
William Pigott.complains of the general neglect of 
‘Rose Culture.’ In ‘At the Sign of the Ship’ Mr. 
Lang talks of Robin Hood and his associates, and 
puts forward a new theory. He complains, with 
much reason, of the demands made upon literary 
men to subscribe to testimonials, and proposes an 
Anti-Memorio-Testimonial Society. Phe English 
Illustrated gives_a description and portraits of 
‘Distinguished Colonial Soldiers,’ and an account 
of Princeton, with illustrations from photographs. 
Many curious pictures are afforded of ‘The 
Cult of Brahma.’ ‘Nothing New under the Sun’ » 
may be*commended to our readers. 


A THIRD edition of Mr. de V. Payen-Payne’s 
‘French Idioms and Proverbs’ is shortly to be 
published by Mr. David Nutt. The first edition of 
this work appeared in 1893, and the second in 1897; 
and it is now accepted in all colleges and schools 
where French is seriously studied as the best guide 
to a very difficult subject. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith, . 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘t Duplicate.” 


RicHARD Hemmine (‘‘Choice Notes on History 
from ‘N. & Q.’”).—‘Choice Notes on Folk-lore’ 
were also published near the same time. (“ Plain 
living and high thinking are no more”),—Words- 
worth, “O friend, I know not which way I must 
look.” This is given in Bartlett, but we fail to 
trace the poem. 


J. Boucuter (‘‘ Horse and Hattock bee will 
find examples of meaning in the ‘ H.E. D.’ 

CorRIGENDUM.—P. 15, col. 2, 1. 9, for ** Abarcass” 
read A Carcass. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
‘“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher?— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


FORGED SHAKESPEARIANA. 


ArT p. 367 of the fourth edition of his excel- 
lent ‘ Life of Shakespeare’ Mr. Sidney Lee 
gives a list of forged documents relating to 
Shakespeare and his plays, and in this list he 
includes :— 

‘©1607. Notes of performances of ‘Hamlet’ and 
‘Richard II.’ by the crews of the vessels of the 
East India Company’s fleet off Sierra Leone. First 

rinted in ‘Narratives of Voyages towards the 

orth-West, 1496-1631,’ edited by Thomas Rundall 
for the Hakluyt Society, 1849, p. 231, from what 
oe ey to be an exact transcript ‘in the India 

ffice’ of the ‘ Journal of William Keeling,’ captain 
of one of the vessels in the expedition. Keeling’s 
manuseript journal is still at the India Office, but 
the leaves that should contain these entries are 
now, and have long been, missing from it.” 


That no positive proof of the correctness of 
‘Mr. Rundall’s statements is forthcoming has 
long been known, but I believe this is the 
first time that the entries quoted by him 
have been denounced as forgeries; and as 
Mr. Lee’s great and deserved authority on 
all matters Shakespearian is likely to secure 
for this view an unquestioned acceptance, 
I should like to put in a plea on the other 
side, if only in justice to Mr. Rundall. 

Mr. Lee does not give his authority for 
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the statement that the journal which once 
contained the disputed entries is still at the 
India Office ; but he doubtless derived his 
information from a subsequent volume of 
the Hakluyt Society’s series, viz. ‘The 
Voyages of Sir James Lancaster,’ edited by 
Mr. (now Sir) Clements Markham, and pub- 
lished in 1877. A calendar of all the early 
nautical journals’ then extant at the India 
Office is included in the volume; and in the 
course of some general remarks on these the 
editor (introduction, p. ix), after quoting 
Mr. Rundall’s statements, goes on to say that 
the entries in question “‘ have been abstracted 
from the manuscript volume since 1849, 
together with all the pages containing 
entries between 30 August, 1607, and 19 Feb- 
ruary, 1607/8.” He continues :— 

*“Owing to the robbery of these leaves of the 
manuscript, there is now no contemporary evidence 
of the interesting faet that the play of ‘Hamlet’ 
was acted by Captain Keelinge’s sailors at Sierra 
Leone in the autunin of 1607. The only evidence 
is the quotation from the original document made 
by Mr. Rundall before the robbery took place.” 

Recently I made a careful examination of 
the volume here described, which is now 
known as No. IV. of the India Office Marine 
Records. The statement as to the gap exist- 
ing between 30 August, 1607, and 19 Feb- 
ruary, 1608, is quite correct; and although 
the manuscript shows no trace of the missing 
leaves having been torn out, it is bound in 
such a way that only blank pages would 
have been dislodged at the same time, and 
subsequent rebinding would have easily. con- 
cealed their removal. I next looked closely 
into the entries that remained, and to my 
surprise found that they had evidently no 
connexion with the journal from which Mr. 
Rundall had quoted. The latter was kept 
on board the Dragon by Capt. Keeling him- 
self, as is clear from (1). Mr. Rundall’s definite 
statement to that effect ; (2) his reference to 
the reproduction of this particular journal 
(with certain omissions) in ‘Purchas His 
Pilgrimes’; (3) the tone of the entries them- 
selves. But the journal with the pages 
missing was kept on board the sister ship, 
the Hector, and not by the captain, but by 
some subordinate factor. The writer ex- 
pressly says (4 March, 1607) that he embarked 
on board that vesssel, and this is borne out 
by a number of later passages; while as to 
his position he describes himself as “a 
stranger to seaaffayres” and “ of the meanest 
ranke of my sorte” (29 May). The inference 
is obvious. The editor of the 1877 volume 
was mistaken in thinking that he had before 
him the journal from which his predecessor 
had quoted, and although there is a gap 
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in the second narrative, it cannot be shown 
that this had any connexion with the 
Shakespearian entries in the first. 

The question will naturally be asked, 
What, then, has become of Keeling’s journal ? 
All that can be said in reply is that it has 
disappeared since Mr. Rundall’s time with 
the exception of the front page, which (in 
very bad condition) still exists at the India 
Office. Nor need we attach any dark signi- 
ficance to such a disappearance. The India 
House records had not always careful custo- 
dians, and many documents are known to 
have been disposed of or allowed to stray. 
The diary of Richard Cocks, the head of the 
English factory at Hirado, which is also 
quoted by Mr. Rundall as being at the India 
House, is not now to be found in the India 
Office collection ; but it is safe at the British 
Museum, and has been published under the 
editorship of Sir Maunde Thompson. Had it 
not been for its fortunate preservation in the 
national collection, its existence might by 
this time have been made a matter of doubt, 
and Mr. Rundall’s quotations denounced as 
forgeries. 

I submit, therefore, that the charge of 
forgery, on the evidence available, is at least 
- not proven. The supposition that the pages 
containing the entries in question have been 
surreptitiously destroyed has been shown to 
be based on a misapprehension ; and we may 
add at least two reasons against the proba- 
bility of foul play. In the first place, both 
Mr. Rundall’s good faith and his ability to 
detect a fraud of this description are beyond 
suspicion ; and, secondly, the deception 
would have been purposeless. The entries 
prove nothing as to the date of the plays or 
any other point of importance, and Mr. 
Rundall quoted them merely as interesting 
incidents. : 

It is only fair to add that there is one 
feature in the quotations themselves which 
may have tended to strengthen suspicion, 
namely, that one of the entries purports to 
be for 31 September ; but apart from the 
unlikelihood of any forger committing so 
obvious an error, there is reason to think 
that this is merely due to a copyist’s or a 
printer’s omission ; and in the copy of Mr. 
Rundall’s book in the India Office Library 
the date has been altered, possibly by that 
gentleman himself, to 31 March, 1608. If it 
was altered by any one else, presumably this 
was done by some one who had checked the 
entry ; and in that case we have a second 
witness. Obviously, however, this argument 
cannot be pressed. 

That plays were acted on board the East 


India Company’s ships in their tedious and 
lengthy voyages is to some extent borne out 
by an entry in another journal of the time, 
now No. XII. of the Marine Records. This 
journal was kept by Benjamin Greene, a 
factor on board the Darling in the sixth 
voyage under Sir Henry Middleton. In his 
narrative Greene says nothing about any 
dramatic performance, but on a spare sheet 
at the end is copied out the following frag- 
ment, which, as will be seen, gives only the 
list of characters and a few lines of the 
opening dialogue. Possibly some reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ may be able to identify the play. 

The entry is as follows :— 

Corus. 

Astorildo emperor cce- Carrabunculo R fletruria 

licia Brufard his bastard 
Cleobulo & Druball his sonne 

sonnes 


Merinda his wife 
Corderia his wife Dionisia his faire daugh- 
liuia her daughter 


ter 
Lord Pridamor Catropus Brufards frend 
lo: Parracie flox (?) the hostler 
Jack Pretty Cleobuloes Nibs the coachman 
man Racrox & Rabix [tlegible] 
Tuckit Druballs man Attendants 
Cristobell 
Vna 
Plebia 
Curia &c. 
Enter at one dore—Corus 
& Racrox at thother 


Ra. Welmet frend what newes if thou wilt goe _ 


to the rose we will a cupe of merrigoe downe. 
Co. I pray keepe of you are a great disturber of 
the common. , 
WILLIAM FOSTER. 
India Office, 8. W. 


THE CHINESE IN LONDON. 


In the Daily Mazi of 27 June there are two 
or three columns on ‘ London’s Chinatown.’ 
The illustrations represent (1) a prosperous 
London Chinee; (2) a Chinese grocery at 
21, Limehouse Causeway; (3) the grave in 
Plaistow Cemetery of poor Ngeu Hwo-wan; 
(4) a London opium den. The letterpress 
gives wonderfully little information, but it 
reminded me that the subject, although a 
favourite one with the daily papers (I have 
myself at various dates written concerning it 
in the Globe, Morning Leader, Pall Mali 
Gazette, Standard, &c.), has never been thrashed 
out in these more suitable, because more per- 
manent, pages. The present juncture, when 
all eyes are turned upon China, seems a 
favourable one for repairing this omission. 

I remember the surprise of a novelist, whose 
knowledge of the metropolis is admittedly 
extensive and peculiar, when I introduced 
him to these opium and gambling houses. 
Indeed, although it has repeatedly been de- 
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scribed in scientific books, the whole process 
of opium smoking remains a mystery to the 
average Englishman. People imagine that 
an opium-pipe is like a tobacco-pipe. In a 
curiosity shop near Temple Bar I recently 
saw little Japanese tobacco-pipes offered for 
sale under the name of opium-pipes. Opium 
is smoked in the recumbent position, because 
during the entire smoke the opium pill, held 
against the bowl of the pipe on the point of 
a knitting-needle, must be cooked over the 
flame of an opium-lamp. The whole thing is 
most original and fascinating, all the more so 
because here, in the heart of London, not a 
soul speaks English. These opium dens have 
been several times more or less (generally 
less) successfully portrayed in works of fiction, 
from ‘Edwin Drood’ to Sherlock Holmes, 
but always with sole reference to smoking, 
and not to any other aspect of Chinese life 
in Limehouse. No novelist has done for the 
London Chinatown what the author of the 
‘Cat and Cherub’ did for New York. No 
novelist has divined what eccentric local 
colour might be brought into a story along 
with those quaint gaming tables, covered with 
Canton matting, and always surrounded by a 
polyglot crowd, which are as characteristic 
of the opium dens as the pipe itself. The 
games played are card games. Chinese cards 
are very various in design, and I have been 
at some pains to classify them (for full de- 
tails, see 8" §. xi. 76, 214). The first favourites 
are the so-called ‘“‘Commander-in-Chief Cards” 
(three suits of ten cards each). Mr. Stewart 
Culin says that by the American Chinese 
these cards are regarded as a powerful charm 
to drive away evil spirits, but are seldom if 
ever used for the purpose of play. In London 
the reverse is the case; I have seldom or 
never entered an opium den without finding 
a game in progtess. Considerable sums of 
money are won and lost at these Chinese card 
games. <A sailor returning from a cruise of 
three years, with his accumulated wages at 
the rate of 4/. a month, has been known to 
lose them all. To bring luck to the losing 
gamester, the god whose shrine stands in the 
corner of the room must be _ propitiated ; 
before his altar eternal incense burns, and it 
is always covered with vases of artificial 
flowers, and with offerings of food in the 
shape of cups of tea and plates of mixed 
biscuits. 

The quarter has doubtless been passed 
through by many a pedestrian without any 
suspicion that he was within the boundaries 
of a Chinatown, smaller, it is true, than the 
Chinatown of San Francisco, but in every 
essential particular as marked, If there is one 
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thing more than another which would be- 


tray the Oriental quality of the place to the 
outsider it is, I may not say the local colour, 
but rather the local smell. I can detect in it 
traces of tobacco (the Manila cigars affected 
by my Chinese friends), opium (both in pre- 
paration for the pipe and in process of 
smoking), ‘‘joss-sticks”” (burning before the 
family deities), and the mingled odours of a 
favourite dish called “chop-sui” (which, being 
interpreted, means mixed bits, and gives a 
fair idea of its composition), and of various 
Chinese medicines stocked in glazed earthen- 
ware bottles. The opium shops are really 
Chinese boarding - houses, with a floating 
population drawn from the steamers plying 
between China and the port of London: 
Cantonese firemen, boatswains, and seamen ; 
stewards from Ningpo; and cooks from the 
island of Hainan. ‘Those whose ideas of such 
places are solely derived from reading novels 
will find far less of the sensational, and far 
more of the milk of human kindness, in the 
daily life of their inmates, than would seem 
credible to any one who does not reflect that, 
after all, these men are simply honest shop- 
keepers, and their customers honest sailors. 
The former are naturally of a superior class 
in comparison with the latter, and often 
cherish hobbies involving the possession of 
cultivated tastes: thus one will be found read- 
ing a Chinese history, in some sixty volumes 
or so; a second dearly loves his Chinese 
singing lark, and has refused an offer of 5/. 
for it, the bird being so attached to him that 
he is accustomed to open its cage in Victoria 
Park, and give it liberty for a time, sure that 
he can call it back whenever he pleases ; 
others, again, are musical, playing one or 
another Chinese stringed instrument—the 
hu-kin, for example, or two-stringed fiddle, 
in which the bow passes between the strings. 
There are pretty children running about, 
some of the Chinese having taken to them- 
selves English wives, and these marriages are 
to all appearance happy. The youngsters 
prattle Chinese as well as English, and when 
a little concert can be got up they will join 
their baby voices in the words of a Chinese 
song. JAMES PLATT, Jun. 


MATTHEW WEBB. 
(Concluded from p. 22.) 


THE map at the British Museum is a print 
of the Admiralty Chart VII., No. 1895. This 
chart has been superseded, and is not now 
obtainable, for as soon as a new chart is 
issued the Admiralty destroy the old one, 
It was presented—by J. G. Chambers (7), who 
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died in 1883, and who was editor of Land and 
Water—to the Museum in September, 1875, 
but, curiously enough, being immediately ex- 
hibited to the public under glass, it escaped 
the usual date stamp, so that the day is not 
known. This most unusual omission is due 
to a desire on the part of the late Mr. Major 
to satisfy public curiosity without delay. 
This chart has an inscription in a different 
handwriting (by J. G. Chambers?) from that 
marking the course (by H. F. Wilkinson), 
which says :— 
‘Original chart used in navigating Capt. Matthew 
Webb when he swam across the English Channel 
on 24 and 25 August, 1875. The navigation was 
worked out by Henry Fazakerley Wilkinson, who 
accompanied him in the attendant [lugger, and 


occasionally in the] open row-boat, and marked 


down Capt. Webb’s hourly progress and position 
[in pencil when on board the lugger].” 
The interpolations are mine. 

This inscription is by a person who was 
not present, or he would not have put 
Wilkinson in the open row-boat that accom- 
pened Webb. There was also a “dispatch 

oat going back and forward throughout the 
day and night,” Mr. Ward informs me. Mr. 
Wilkinson was only in the open row-boat 
occasionally, but after dark he, as one of the 
two referees, or A. G. Payne, who was the 
other, kept watch in the open row-boat all 
night (the “eld 21 August, 1875, p. 228). The 
‘British Museum chart of the course has never 
been reproduced. 

The other chart is also a print of No. VIL, 
and was made by the representative (?)—and 
is in the possession—of the /%eld, in which 
paper for 28 August, 1875, a reduced and 
altered copy was reproduced, the “represen- 
tative’s” observations being also omitted. 
This copy is reproduced in ‘Swimming,’ by 
Sinclair and Henry, 1893, p. 163. 

The best reproduction of this chart is, how- 
ever, in Land and Water, 4 September, 1875, 
p. 181, occupying a whole folio page, the 
course being the same size. Was it lent to 
them by the /e/d, or was there another exact 
copy ¢ 

The “course” varies slightly in the two 
original charts ; but the question arises, How 
were these newspaper correspondents able to 
mark it at all? As to Wilkinson I do not 
know, but Payne had no training for such a 
thing. 

It is not often that men get medals struck 
in their honour. The ‘D.N.B.’ does not men- 
tion any. Two were struck in honour of 
Webb—I have seen both—in silver. The first 
was probably in 1875, or certainly not later 
than 1876. (a) Obverse: “Capt. Webb’s 


Channel Medal”; beneath, “W. H[olmes] 
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Maker,” with clasp, and red, white, and blue 
ribbon. (b) Obverse : legend, “‘ Capt. Webb’s 
Medal, born 19% Jan., 1848, died July 24%, 
1883”; on truncation, “W. Holmes.” This 
was probably struck in 1883. The reverse in 
both medals has a wreath of oak and laurel, 
with the centre left plain for inscription of 
the name, d&c., of the winner, both being 
no doubt intended for prizes. I have en- 
deavoured to find Holmes’s widow (he died 
about 18932), to get the dates when these 
medals were struck, but without success. 
Holmes was only the maker, not the designer. 

Now I come to the illustrations. That on 
the cover of the subsequent issue, Webb's 
“Art of Swimming,’ is really childish for 
its incorrectness, and criminal for the care- 
less recklessness in misleading the public. 
It represents Webb swimming from the 
English coast, and Baker ready to spring 
from the open row-boat in case of need, an 
incident that did not occur until they were 
near the French coast. The artist knew so — 
little about shipping that, though nothing 
but a lugger is mentioned throughout the 
book, the sail boat he represents has not a 
lug sail, and therefore is not a lugger; but 
it looks very much like a lubber. From _ 
Webb’s book the artist would not be able to 
find out that it was a three-masted lugger 
(half-decked), so that may be some excuse for 
his only representing it with one mast. This 
is signed “D. H. F.,” so that the artist was 
innocently perpetrating this monstrosity. 
The three illustrations in the book of figures 
swimming all show incorrect positions. 

In ‘How I Swam the Channel’ in the Boy’s 
Own Paper, 1879, there is a portrait illustra- 
tion, by D. H. Friston, of A. G. Payne in the 
row-boat, holding a “bowler” or small felt 
hat, whereas Webb says in the text, after 
some words to the effect that Payne’s science 
was not so good as sailor’s experience, “but I 
must not laugh at my friend, though he did 
cross the Channel in an open boat in a 
chimney-pot hat.” In this the lugger is 
given two masts instead of three. 

After some years Capt. Webb, in all 
probability, found that there was an extra- 
ordinary number of seamen claiming to have 
gone over with him—that, in fact, a small 
Channel steamer would have been required to 
accommodate them ; so he took the precau- 
tion of giving the names and addresses of the 
crew. As the early numbers of the Boy’s 
Own Paper have been unprocurable for many 
years, I will repeat the names of the crew :— 
George Toms, James Bowles, Henry Tell, 
Edward Hanley, John Decent, J. Gates, and 
John Dodd, Besides the aboye there were 
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Messrs. Ward, Payne, Wilkinson, and Baker, 
and newspaper representatives. The lugger 
is given the right number of masts (three) in 
a drawing in the /llustrated London News, 
21 August, 1875, p. 189, giving Webb “hot 
coffee by moonlight.” Here Webb is repre- 
sented wearing blinkers. On p. 221 are two 
other illustrations, ‘Nearing Calais’ and 
‘Webb Landing.’ 

Webb’s feat brought forth several publica- 
tions ; the most mendacious was one entitled 
‘Captain Webb’s Swimming Companion,’ 
with which he had nothing whatever to do. 
It was simply a reprint of a plagiarism (of 
Thevenot, 1699) originally published in [1844]. 
It seems to me an absurd refinement. that 
a man should wear drawers to swim the 
Channel, but one would have thought that it 
would have been mentioned in some of the 
accounts. Only after his death, however, 
does it incidentally occur when in the 7%mes 
and in ‘Swimming Notes and Record’ [by 
Robert Watson], 9and 16 May, 1885, we learn 
that in his Channel swim he wore “silk 
trunks,” an American—2.e., United States (?)— 
name for silk drawers ; at another time they 
are referred to as the “scarlet breech clout.” 
He wore the same in the final swim, but they 
were torn from his body by the force of the 
water. 

What a number of the principal persons 
are now dead: Webb—poor fellow !—A. G. 
Payne, Wilkinson, Chambers, Dr. Henry 
Smith, and the lugger Ann, broken up some 
vears ago and her type obsolete, so that there 
is not now a single boat of her rig at Dover. 

Mr. Toms is alive, though not residing at 
Dover; so are Webb’s two children (he was 
married in 1880), and his widow is now Mrs. 
England, enjoying, [ hope, quiet peacefulness 
after the great troubles she had to pass 
through. 

A new edition of Payne’s ‘Art of Swim- 
ming,’ with an index, is most desirable, or 
perhaps a new book incorporating Webb by 
Payne and Webb’s own articles, and giving a 
proper biography. It is one that should be 
in every school library, for the excellent 
advice and good and manly counsel. 

It requires a peculiar temperament to be 
able to rise from a perusal of Webb’s great 
swim without a tear of joy in one’s eye, and 
a feeling of pride that such indomitable 
courage and extraordinary powers of endur- 
ance should have been exhibited by an 
Englishman. RaupH THOMAS. 

Clifford’s Inn. 


LITERARY PARALLEL ; ADDISON—TENNYSON. 
—1 think the following parallel is interesting, 


especially as it is improbable that Tennyson 
was thinking of Addison when he was writing 
his ‘Idyll’ The passage may perhaps have 
been in the poet’s mind unconsciously :— 


“IT am engaged in this speculation by a sight 
which I lately met with at the opera. As I was 
standing in the hinder part of the box I took notice 
of a little cluster of women sitting together in the 
prettiest coloured hoods that I ever saw. One of 
them was blue, another yellow, and another philo- 
mot [explained in a foot-note as the russet yellow 
of dead_leaves—feuille morte]; the fourth was of a 
pink colour, and the fifth of a pale green. I looked 
with as much pleasure upon this little party- 
coloured assembly as upon a bed of tulips, and did 
not know at first whether it might not be an 
embassy of Indian queens; but upon my going 
about into the pit, and taking them in front, I was 
immediately undeceived, and saw so much beauty 
in every face, that I found them all to be English.” 
—Spectator, No. 265 (Addison’s). 

So dame and damsel glittered at the feast 

Variously gay: for he that tells the tale 

Likened them, saying, as when an hour of cold 

Falls on the mountain in midsummer snows, 

And all the purple slopes of mountain flowers 

Pass under white, till the warm hour returns 

With veer of wind, and all are flowers again ; 

So dame and damsel cast the simple white, 

And glowing in all colours, the live grass, 

Rose-campion, bluebell, kingeup, poppy, glanced 

About the revels. 

Tennyson, ‘The Last Tournament,’ ll. 225-35, 


JONATHAN BOUCHIER. 
Ropley, Hampshire. 


Newson’s SIGNAL AT TRAFALGAR.—The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter addressed to the 
Times (26 June) should, I think, find a per- 
manent place in ‘N. & Q.,’ where it will 
be accessible for future reference :— 


‘““Mr. George Carslake Thompson writes from 
26, Duke Street, Cardiff: ‘With regard to Judge 
Baylis’s assertion that the only suggestion of Nel- 
son’s signal officer was the substitution of “‘ expects ” 
for ‘‘confides”—certainly not ‘‘ England” for 
‘‘ Nelson ” (Zimes, 16 June)—my grandfather, Capt. 
George Browne, who died at Bridgwater in 1856, 
during the latter part of his life confidently asserted 
that the request to be allowed to make the latter 
substitution, on the ground of economy in signalling, 
was made by him. Mr. O’Byrne, in the “‘ Dictionary 
of Naval Biography,” says that Browne was the 
officer who received the signal verbally from Lord 
Nelson (his authority for this statement being a 
communication from G. Browne himself), and he 
gives the substitution of ‘‘ England” for ‘* Nelson” 
as the change which was made; but he attributes 
the suggestion to Pasco. I have in my possession a 
manuscript note by the late Capt. Karslake, my 
grandfather’s lifelong friend, made upon the margin 
of an old local newspaper, which may be interesting 
with regard to the question of one substitution or 
two. After giving some particulars of the officers 
of the Victory, the note continues as follows: 
“Peter Parker was promoted on the Ist August, 
1804—and Browne, who was one of the signal mid- 
shipmen (as well as myself), was appointed to the 
vacancy—thus obtaining his commission about six 
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months after he had completed his midshipman’s 
time. I well remember on one, occasion when Pasco 
was unable for a long time to attend to his duties 
from a severe attack of rheumatism that Browne 
was selected to do his duties as flag-lieutenant, and 
that he occasionally at other times took Pasco’s 
place, but Pasco was the” (underlined in original) 
‘flag-lieutenant ; he was actively attending to his 
duties just previous to the battle, and I was on the 
poop and quarter-deck whilst preparations for the 
ght were going on, and saw Lord N——, Capt. 
Blackwood, and some other captains of the frigates 
in earnest conversation together, and a slip of 
paper in the hand of the former (which Capt. Black- 
wood had looked at), yet I have no recollection that 
I ever saw it pass through other hands till it was 
given to Pasco, who, after referring to the telegraph 
signal book, took it back to his lordship, and it was 
then that, I believe, the substitution of words took 
place; but I think (though not sure) the sub- 
stitution was ‘expects’ for the word ‘requires,’ 
the latter word not being in the telegraph book ; 
and I think the word ‘ England’ ha 
viously substituted for ‘Nelson’ for the same 
reason, at the suggestion of Capt. Black wood.”’” 

By underlining the word Capt. Karslake 
wished it to be understood that George 
Browne was “acting” flag-lieutenant, a 
position which would not have entitled 
him to the “hauling down vacancy” pro- 
motion, which, by the ancient custom of 
the service, belonged by right to the officer 
who had been appointed by the Admiralty 
as Nelson’s flag-lieutenant. I think that the 
word “confides” (and not “ requires ”) was the 
eliminated word which gave birth to the ever 
famous “expects.” RicHARD EDGCUMBE. 

[From First Series onwards references to the 
signal abound. | 


A Lost PrrincreLe or BrAuty In ARCHI- 
TECTURE. (See 9S. iv. 489.)—I doubt whether 
any one of Mr. Julian Moore’s irregularities 
was ever planned. The narrowing of West- 
minster Abbey and widening in the clearstory 
was, of course, a defect very common, as Sir 
Christopher Wren pointed out, in Gothic 
cathedrals, and to be seen in almost all, Eng- 
lish or foreign, especially in Salisbury. Only 
those with enormous piers, as at Winchester 
and St. Albans, have avoided it. With regard 
to Greek temples, it is well known Vitruvius 
directed the basements on which columns 
stood to be higher in the middle, and the 
fact is that the Parthenon has not a single 
straight line about it, except the siopes of the 
pediment. These are commonly straight 
everywhere, and the convexity Mr. Moore 
describes in those of the Mansion House, 
London, I cannot detect, and one can view 
them perfectly each way. The western steps 
to St. Paul’s as been lately carefully made 
to imitate Grecian ones, but with no advan- 
tage, I think, in beauty. They may enable a 
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carriage way to cross, and the Queen to land 
at once, about two feet lower than the door, 
which can be done at St. Peter’s and most 
metropolitan cathedrals. E. L. GARBETT. 


Murat Inscriptrons.—The following lines, 
discovered on some encaustic tiles on a build- 
ing in Great Malvern, 

Think, man, thy life 
May not ever endure ; 
That thou do’st thyself 
Of that thou art sure; 
But that thou keepest 
Unto thy executor’s care, 
If ever it avail thee 
It is but chance, 
remind me of a rare Hebrew quatrain I 
read years ago in the writings of Abraham 
Mappo, a brilliant Hebrew novelist, which I 
turn thus :— 

His bags of gold the miser weighs, 

Yet never notes his fleeting days ; 

His squandered years return no more, 

While chance may steal his hidden store. 
Possibly there are many similar mural epi- 
grams extant which readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may 
be pleased to submit for our delight and 
instruction. M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


“TRANSLATOR.” — This word, meaning a | 
mender of boots, has revived, or perhaps has 
never died. Last month Judge Bacon at 
Whitechapel asked a man, “ What are you?” 
He replied, “A translator.” Judge Bacon: 
“Of languages?” ‘No, boots. I make old 
boots new all the week, and sell on a barrow 
in Petticoat Lane on Sunday.” Bailey 
(1736 A.D.) explains “translator” as “a new 
vamper of old shoes, &c.” I remember the 
word with this meaning occurring in the old 
Radnor Church Parish Registers. . 
M.A.Oxon. 

[See 8S. iii. 25, 115.] 

Mayor Anprt’s Hovusz at Batu.—A 
memorial tablet bearing the inscription 
‘Here lived Major André, A.D. 1770,” has been 
placed on No. 22, The Circus, Bath, which 
was the English home of the brave young 
Major André, who was shot by order of 
Washington in the American War of In- 
dependence, and whose remains were after- 
wards interred in Westminster Abbey. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


AcrocraPpuy.—lI have just bought an edi- 
tion of the Spectator with illustrations in 
acrography by L. Schénberg. The edition is 
undated, but was probably issued during the 
earlier half of the present century. As a 
specimen of the system of illustrating, I should 
say that this book is a distinct success ; and 
a list of books so illustrated, with particulars 
of the inventor and principal exponents, 
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would be useful and interesting to others 
besides myself. RoBERTS. 


Curtous Nauticat Eprrapn.—The Mrddle- 
sex Journal and Hvening Advertiser for 2-4 
Sept., 1777, records the curious epitaph as 
below :— 

‘The following inscription is on the tombstone 
of a Hoyman in Favershani Church-yard, in Kent: 

Tho’ Broreas’s [sc] blasts and Neptune’s waves 
Have toss’d me to and fro, 
In spite of both, by God’s decree, 
I harbour here below ; 
Where I do now at anchor ride 
With many of our fleet ; 
Yet once again we must set sail, 
Our Admiral Christ to meet.” 
This may be original, although it seems 
familiar to me elsewhere, but possibly of 
later date. WLR V 

[A slightly different version appears 8'"§. xii. 212. 
See also Indexes to Seventh and Eighth Series 
under ‘ Epitaphs: Admiral Christ.’] 


“THE FIRST RATE.”—Quoting from Henry 
Mackenzie’s ‘Life of Home’ in his ‘Church 
History of Scotland,’ ii. 508, Dr. Cunningham 
writes :— 

“<The town,’ says Dr. Carlyle (and ‘I can vouch 
how truly, says Henry Mackenzie), ‘was in an 
uproar of exultation [over John Home’s ‘ Douglas ’] 
that a Scotsman should write a tragedy of the first 
rate, and that its merits were first submitted to 
them.” 

This illustrates the use of “rate” in the 
sense of value, rank, order, as applied in the 
' year 1756, when ‘Douglas’ was first acted 
in Edinburgh. It would be interesting to 
have other, and especially later, examples. 
Shakespeare, of course, employs the word in 
this sense, as, ¢g., in ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ III. i. 161 :— 

I am a spirit of no common rate. 
THOMAS BAYNE. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
a oper that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


DrEpD or ATHELSTAN.—In Bishop Briwere’s 
deed of dedication (1238) of the church of 
St. Buryan, in Cornwall, is what purports 
to be a copy of Athelstan’s deed of infeuda- 
tion of the same church. The date of this 
latter is given as A.D. 943, “xix? Cicli vij°, 
Indiccione ij*, Concurrente vij°, Epacta xij’, 
mei paper vj, Cicli Lunaris v’, xj Luna, 
pridie Nonas Octobris.” The same dates 
appear in MS. Ee. 5, 34, Cambridge Uni- 
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versity Library. This MS. is the same as is 


described by Sir Henry Ellis (notes to Tan- 
ner’s ‘ Notitia’ in Davies Gilbert’s ‘ Parochial 
History of Cornwall,’ vol. iv. p. 322) as “ Frag- 
mentum registri tempore Roberti Knollys 
decani viz. ab anno 1473 ad annum 1485.” 
The date 943 is, of course, impossible, Athel- 
stan being then dead. The date ordinarily 
assigned for: Athelstan’s conquest of Scilly, 
which tradition alleges as the moving cause 
of his foundation of the college of St. Buryan, 
is 939, but that date does not tally with 
the other dates given above. The witnesses 
(according to the copy printed by Prebendary 
Hingeston-Randolph on p. 84 of his edition 
of Bishop Grandisson’s ‘ Register’) include 
Hulshilmus, Ethelfel, and Radulfus, arch- 
bishops (who respectively add Consensi, 
affirmavi, and annui). In the Cambridge 
MS. the list of witnesses is not complete, 
but the first two appear as Huselmus and 
Ecketsel (or Ecketset). The first is Hulshil- 
mus or Wulselmus, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
I thought the next might be Oskytel, Arch- 
bishop of York, but his rule as such did not, 
I believe, begin until 956. Will some reader 
of ‘N. & Q who has a library kindly assist 
me as to the date and identity of witnesses ? 
The only other name in the Cambridge MS. 
is Elsihe, Dux, who also occurs in the Exeter 
copy. I venture to suggest to some good 
friends that such works as the ‘ Dictionary. 
of National Biography’ have not yet found 
their way into the libraries of this far-away 
part, Cornwall. YGREC. 


“ Esk-iits.”—-This is a local name applied 
to the spring which is the source of the Esk. 
It is surmised that the word “lits” may 
mean springs. Does “lits” occur in any 
other local name in the north of Yorkshire ? 
A. L. MAYHEW. 
Oxford. ; 


GENERAL CHARLES GEORGE GorRDon, C.B. 
—Can any of your readers give the date of 
the Times newspaper which contained a 
speech by Lord Cairns on the career of 
General Charles George Gordon? It was 
delivered about the year 1884. 

Avueustus HakE. 

North End Lodge, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


Lams Famity.—Philip Lamb married, czrca 
1740, Ann ——, and had one son, Philip, and 
three daughters, Elizabeth, Ann, and Sophia, 
all baptized at Ombersley, co. Worcester. 
Wanted to know his parentage and surname 
of his wife, date and place of birth, marriage, 
we. F. Lams. 
Glenalden, Leamington Park, Acton, W. 
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* PHUTATORIUS” AND ‘ GASTRIPHERES.”— 
These occur in the ‘Essay on Progress’ in 
Froude’s ‘Short Studies on Great Subjects,’ 
vol. iv. p. 313 :— 

‘*“Those who go for information to novels may 
remember that there was a Yorick, as well as a 
Phutatorius or a Gastripheres.” 

In what novels are these characters to be 
found ? JAMES WATSON. 


Perer Puitip VAN-VIRGILO DE BRUYN was 
admitted to Westminster School on 16 April, 
1823, and left at Christmas, 1825. Any par- 
ticulars concerning his parentage and career 


are desired. G. F. R. B. 


Epwarp BoIsDANNE was admitted to West- 
minster School on 10 March, 1773. I should 
be glad to obtain any information concerning 


him. Gil te: 


CryptToGRAPHY.—I should like to know what 
works have been published in England during 
the last fifty years on the above subject. Sir 
Charles Wheatstone, in a letter dated 26 Sept., 
1856, informed me that he should shortly pub- 
lish for general use several secure and simple 
ciphers. Has, however, any simple and 
absolutely secure cipher ever yet been pub- 
lished? The only recently published work 
on cipher writing which I have succeeded 
in getting is by F. E. Hulme, and is entitled 
‘Cryptography.’ In this work I do not find 
any mention of Wheatstone’s promised cipher 
publication, nor an account of any cipher 
proof against the labour and art of a staff of 
skilled decipherers, In ‘Encye. Brit.,’ ninth 
edition, under the head ‘Cryptography,’ Prof. 
Wheatstone is mentioned as the inventor of 
the cryptomachine, but no hint is given that 
Wheatstone published for general use any 
simple and secure cipher, nor is it stated 
that such a cipher exists. 

N. G. Witxins, LL.D. 


Stourmouth, Dover. 


Sr. Parricx’s Cross.—In connexion with 
the interesting articles that have lately ap- 
peared with reference to the Union Jack, I 
should be glad to learn something about the 
origin of the cross of St. Patrick, which may 
be heraldically described as Argent, a cross 
saltire gules. I have heard that when the 
Order of St. Patrick was instituted by King 
George III. in 1783, the cross was invented 
ad hoc, but I do not know how far this state- 
ment is correct. I should also like to know 
if there is any heraldic rule about fimbriation. 
It will be observed that in the coloured illus- 
tration which accompanied Mr. Hopr’s inter- 
esting article, the fimbriation of St. George’s 
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cross is at least double as wide as that of the 
cross of St. Patrick. Does the fimbriation of 
across always bear a certain proportion to 
the width of the cross? W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


St. ANNE’s CHURCH, BuackFrriars.—Mr, 
Wheatley in ‘London Past and Present 
gives the following description of Black- 
friars :— 

‘‘ Blackfriars, a church precinct and sanctuary 
with four gates, lying between Ludgate Hill and 
the Thames and extending westward from Castle 
Baynard (St. Andrew’s Hill) to the Fleet river. So 
called from the house of Black, Preaching, or 
Dominican friars founded in 122]. Their first 
London house was in Holborn, near Lincoln’s 
Inn, where they remained fifty-five years. In 
1276 they removed to Blackfriars. In 1311 Ed- 
ward I** confirmed a gift to them of two lanes 
adjoining to his place of Castle Baynard and the 
tower of Mountfitchet. The friars’ church was 
given to the parishioners of St. Anne’s for a parish 
church in the 3" Edward 6t* [7.e., 1550].” 


This description appears to be accurate 
with the exception of the last paragraph 
relative to the church of St. Anne, Black- 
friars, which I have reason to believe is 
inaccurate, or is at least contradicted by 
other authorities, and I should be glad to 


have some further information on the subject. , 


JoHN HEBB. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


“ Hurtiine.”—Will any reader of ‘ N. & @,' 


explain the word “hurtling” as used by 
Matthew Arnold in his poem entitled ‘Saint 
Brandan,’ iii. 3? 

The hurtling Polar lights are near’d. 
“Hurtling ” I find, according to dictionaries, 
to mean “a crashing noise, such as the 
travelling sound of thunder”; and “hurtle,” 
“to dash against, to move violently, to clash 
or rattle.” How do these apply to Polar 
lights ? Quiz + 

[You will find the explanation in the ‘ Hist. Eng. 
Dict.’] 


KATHERINE, Lapy OGLE, wife of Sir 
Charles Cavendish, created Baroness Ogle 
by Charles I. in 1628, died 18 April, 1629. 
Where was she buried? PERCY SIMPSON. 


WatcH CANDLE.—Bacon says (‘Ady. of 
Learn.,’i. 2): “ Better......a branching candle- 
stick than to go about with a small watch 
candle into every corner.” What was a watch 
candle? H. N. ELLAcoMBE. 


LaTON CHARTULARY.—In a note in vol. liii., 
Surtees Society publications, ‘ Testamenta 
Eboracensia,’ p. 207, mention is made of the 
above chartulary. I should be much obliged 


if any reader of ‘N. & Q. would inform me — 
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whether that chartulary is in a public or 
private library, and if access can be had to it. 
Again, Smith of Melsonby, Yorkshire, who 
died about 1715, left a great amount of MSS., 
art of which are in the Library of the 
Bociaty of Antiquaries. Can any one inform 
me where the rest of the MSS. are? 
W. E. Layton, F.S.A. 
Cuddington Vicarage, Surrey. 


FREDERICK GILBERT, ARTIST.—In the fifties, 
sixties, and seventies there was a most pro- 
lific illustrator named Frederick Gilbert. He 
was contemporary with, and drew much after 
the manner of, Sir John Gilbert, but was by 
no means his equal. Were they brothers ? 
I presume Frederick Gilbert is now dead, as 
I have not seen his well-known style for some 
years. Teh 


Watsury Camp, HALLINGBURY, EssEX.— 
Very little appears to be known, or, at 
any rate, is accessible, concerning this very 
interesting British (?) earthwork. It con- 
sists of a double bank with ditch, containing 
some thirty acres, and is situated on the east 
bank of the Stort, some two miles south of 
Bishop Stortford. The only legend I can 
trace concerning the place is to the effect 
that Queen Boadicea lies buried under a very 
fine and indubitably ancient cork tree just 
inside the west bank of the camp. Any 
information respecting the camp and its 
history would be welcome. W. B. GeEriIsuH. 

- Bishop Stortford. 


Harp Frost 1n Avaust.—In Miss Eva 
Scott’s ‘Rupert, Prince Palatine,’ p. 60, we 
are told, under the year 1642, that “as ill- 
luck would have it, August though it was, 
a hard frost came on, and Rupert’s horse 
slipped and fell, pitching him on his 
shoulder.” The place where this occurred is 
not mentioned, but I gather that it was 
somewhere on the way between Tynemouth 
and Nottingham. Severe frosts, such as 
would cause a horse to lose his foothold, are, 
according to modern experience, unknown in 
Engiand in August. Is there a mistake in 
the authority on which Miss Scott has relied ; 
_or did a wonderful thing come to pass on the 
occasion? If the latter, some maker of notes 
may have recorded the event. Should evi- 
dence be extant it would be well to have the 
matter cleared up. ASTARTE. 


Lonpon LAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century.—l shall be glad if you can inform 
me where I can obtain information as to the 
value of land, with or without buildings 
thereon, within the liberties of or adjacent to 
the City of London, at the beginning of the 
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seventeenth century. I shall be glad to pay 

any reasonable fee which may be required 

for reply. GEO. Boorn. 
48, Vicarage Road, Leyton, Essex. 


‘Tue Lost Pretap.—Can any one tell me 
who is the author of a sonnet, or other lines, 
on, or adaressed to, ‘The Lost Pleiad ’? 

JONATHAN BouUCHIER. 

[‘The Lost Pleiad’ is the second title of Stirling 
Coyne’s ‘ All for Love; or, the Lost Pleiad,’ pro- 
duced at the Adelphi 16 Jan., 1838. ] 


TREBLE CHRISTIAN NameEs.—What is the 
earliest known instance of the use of three 
Christian names? Chester Waters, in his 
‘Parish Registers,’ p. 42, gives George IIL, 
who was baptized in 1738 as George William 
Frederic, and says that the Court set the 
example. W. P. W. PHILLIMORE. 


Larcest First IssuE or A Boox.—What 
is the largest first issue of a book in the 
century? I know of ‘The Farringdons’ 
(25,000). Did ‘The Christian’ or any of 
Dickens’s books beat this? | HIpPocLiDEs. 


Heplies, 


EDGETT. 
(9S, 111.407 + ive 177.3 ve 13,193.) 

AttHoucH Mr. Harrison describes me as 
“an old hand” at local etymology, he does 
not hesitate to charge me with rashness in 
making the statement “that in local names 
the rules as to A are well observed.” I 
deliberately made this statement as the 
result of the examination of many thousands 
of local: names throughout England, and by 
it I meant to convey that the loss of initial 
h in local names cannot be assumed, but must 
be proved by irrefragable evidence. Mr. 
HARRISON regards this as an assertion that 
the aspirate was never. lost in local names, 
and then states that a long lst of instances 
of such loss could be drawn up. From the 
specimen given by him it would not appear 
that the list would be of very great length, 
for there is only one of his examples that is 
ad rem, the name Anfield, which, he says, is 
derived from ‘“ Hangingfield.”. As no in- 
stances of the name older than this century 
are known, it is obvious that we cannot be 
certain as to its original form. He then states 
that “ Arras, Yorks, was anciently Herghes.” 
Why does he suppress the fact that it was 
more usually Erghes? The consensus of 
the later medizeval forms, written by English 
clerks, of the Yorkshire and Lancashire 
names beginning with Ergh- disproves the 


50 


derivation from O.E. hearh, Old Northum- 
brian herg. He next contends that “names 
like Alston, Ardington, Ardley, Ardwick, 
Arley, Armsworth, Arrington, Arding, Ogden, 
Orton, &c., have in many instances, like the 
pronoun ‘it,’ and such common _ instances 
as ‘ostler, ‘ability,’ ‘arbour, ‘ermine,’ 
‘abundance, d&ec., discarded an initial A.” 
The first statement is somewhat vague, but 
there is nothing in these modern local names 
to necessitate the assumption that they have 
lost an initial aspirate. The reason why the 
neuter pronoun has lost its 2 is that it is 
the unstressed form that has survived, the 
stressed form still preserving its aspirate in 
some of the Northern dialects. The other 
words cited by Mr. Harrison are of French 
origin, and were introduced into the lan- 
guage without an aspirate. He next gives 
examples of the loss of A at the beginning of 
the second member of a compound, but this 
is altogether beside the question, the treat- 
ment of f in such a position being, as is well 
known to philologists, different, even in early 
times, from that of initial h. The physio- 
logical nature of the English aspirate makes 
it exceedingly difficult to pronounce it in an 
unstressed position or at the beginning of a 
second member of a compound. 

Mr. Harrison sophisticates my suggestion 
that Edgett may be derived from “edge in 
the sense of “bluff,” &., by assuming that 
the word “seems to imply partial if not 
entire inaccessibility,” and by then arguing 
that “there certainly does not appear to be 
much sense in a road over a cliff or precipice.” 
I have said nothing about a road ; it is Mr. 
Harrison who has introduced it by an 
unscientific confusion of the meaning of 
O.E. geat with that of Old Norse gata 
(Gothic gatwd, German Gasse). A reference 
to the ‘New English Dictionary’ would 
have prevented this confusion. My words 
were “a gap or opening in high ground, a 
narrow pass.” It is conceivable that a pass 
might be used as a-road, just as the drifts 
are in South Africa, but a road going through 
such a gap would not be “a road over a cliff 
or a precipice,” as Mr. Harrison assumes, 
and it could not be called an “edgeway,” for 
that, on the analogy of “ridgeway,” would 
mean a road along an “edge,” not one pro- 
yer across it by means of a pass or a 
gully. 

Mr. Harrison’s not very recondite ex- 
planation of this name is that it is a cor- 
ruption of “hedge-gate,” which to me is a 
very unlikely compound either as a local or 
a personal name. Was not almost every gate 
a “hedge-gate”? The difficulty about the 
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loss of the Ain America Mr. Harrison gets 
over by the airy generalization that the 
admixture of races in the United States 
renders them “exactly the country where a 
name is likely to go ‘ etymologically wrong.’” 
Here the facts of the case are in direct 
conflict with Mr. Harrison’s conclusion, for 
the American dialects are remarkable for 
their preservation of the initial aspirate, a 
characteristic that foreign immigrants are 
naturally unable to affect. 

With regard to the name Eddiet in Domes- 
day, Mr. Harrison states that I have “ been 
the unsuspecting victim of an erratic entry 
in Mr. W. G. Searle’s ‘Onomasticon Anglo- 
Saxonicum,’” and he adds that the context 
shows that the name is feminine. Both these 
assertions are wrong. I have been engaged 
for many years upon the compilation of an 
Q.E. name-book and upon the study of the 

honology of Domesday, and I am therefore 
Randle such a confiding novice as Mr. Har- 
RISON assumes me to be. In the Survey in 
the vast majority of cases -vet represents the 
masc. name-stem -geat, but in one or two in- 
stances it stands for the fem. -gy5, which is 
normally represented by -2d or -zda. Domes- 
day seldom indicates the sex of a name. 
one instance only does Eddiet appear from 
the context to be fem.; it occurs thrice 
without any clue to its gender. \Ed(d)ied 
appears thrice as fem. and four times without 
any indication of sex. We cannot conclude 
that Eddiet is fem. in these cases in face of 
the fact that Leviet occurs both as masc.and as 
fem. (once only). The former represents the 
masc. Léof-geat, the latter the fem. Léof-gy®. 
I therefore claim that Eddiet represents an 
O.E. Had-géat. It is true that this name is 
not recorded in “any Anglo-Saxon docu- 
ment”; but this does not prove that it was 
not an O.E. name. There are scores of O.E. 
names recoverable from Domesday and later 
writings that are not recorded in the imper- 


fect O.E. remains. When Mr. Harrison says. 


that the name strikes him as being “a rather 
improbable combination,” I can only conclude 
that his acquaintance with the Germanic 
(and Indo-Germanic) name-system is imper- 
fect. There is nothing improbable in the 
combination, which is recorded beyond all 
cavil in its O.H.G. forms as Otkoz, Aotcaoz, 
both of which descend from a Germanic 
Audo-gauto-z, the prehistoric form of O.E. 
Kad-geéat. 

The use of O.E. ecg in the sense of “ sword” 
is an instance of the figure synecdoche, and, 
indeed, the similar use of the Latin mucro 
for enszs is the first example of this figure 
given by Quintilian (lib. viii. ¢. 6, sec. 19). 
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Any one who has read his ‘ Beowulf’ must be 
aware of this use of ecg in O.E., but MR. 
Harrison credits me with ignorance of it. 
He says that I failed to perceive that in O.E. 
names it “ was a poetical name for a sword.” 
Owing to the very great antiquity of O.H. 
personal names, it should be obvious that we 
must not explain them by invoking the 
artificial poetic diction. They must be ex- 
plained in conjunction with their continental 
cognates, and it is the root meaning that we 
must start from. There is no doubt about 
that of ecg ; it is the English cognate of Latin 
acies. But it is risky to attempt to explain 
the meaning of these Germanic names. All 
we can do is to point out the stems from 
which they are derived, as I did in the case 
of Heg-geat and Had-géat. There is no doubt 
as to the root of géat, but it is impossible to 
determine its meaning in personal names. 
It may mean one of the tribe of Géatas, or 
the god Géat (a hypostasis of Woden), or 
simply “hero,” or half a dozen other things. 
W. H. STEVENSON. 


An Aspot or Furness (9 S. v. 396).— 
Probably the Rev. Mr. McGovern will agree 
with me that one or two of the charges men- 
tioned in the passage he quotes are so absurd 
as to refute themselves. Such calumnious 
statements, however, do some.good, for they 
occasionally induce the reader to look into 
the matter for himself with a result not anti- 
cipated by the author of them. The history 
of the destruction of Furness Abbey resembles 
the history of the destruction of many of 
the monasteries in the sixteenth century. It 
is a tale of royal cupidity, of corrupt and un- 
scrupulous agents, of surrenders extorted 
from timid monks by threats or false pro- 
mises. That this was the case at Furness is 
proved by overwhelming evidence, as is also 
the fact that the king’s commissioners, do 
what they might, were unable to make out 
any serious charges against the abbot or the 
other members of the brotherhood. 

Four antiquaries of note have dealt with 
the subject, to say nothing of historians, 
and in every case the verdict is the same. 
Thus, for instance, Baines, in his ‘ History of 
Lancashire’ (vol. i. chap. xii.), quotes from 
original papers in the British Museum as to 
the dissolution of the abbey :— 

‘“ All the members of the community with the 
tenants and servants were successively examined 
in private: and the result of a protracted inquiry 
was that though two monks were committed to 
Lancaster Castle, nothing could be discovered to 
criminate either the abbot or the brotherhood. The 
commissioners proceeded to Whalley, where a new 


summons compelled the abbot of Furness to re- 
appear before them. A second investigation was 
instituted, and the result was the same.” 

The Earl of Surrey, one of the commis- 

sioners, having done his utmost to discover 
crimes, but without result, resolved to try if 
he could not persuade the abbot to sur- 
render the abbey of his own free will. He 
found him “of a very facile and ready mind ” 
on the subject, and, accordingly, a deed was 
offered him to sign, in which, having acknow- 
ledged the 
‘‘misorder and evil rule both unto God and the 
King of the brethren in the said abbey, he in dis- 
charge of his conscience gave and surrendered to 
Henry all the title and interest which he pos- 
sessed in the monastery of Furness, its lands and 
revenues.” 
The neighbouring abbey of Whalley had just 
been suppressed and its abbot hanged. The 
abbot of Furness accordingly, placed between 
the gibbet and surrender, signed. 

As to the nature of the “misorder and evil 
rule” which the abbot admitted, it may be 
guessed from a list of the “crimes charged on 
the monks of Furness and Salley” (Bib. Cott. 
Cleopatra, E iv. 69, p. iii b). There are about 
a dozen of them, some amusing, all puerile. 
The most serious is the first, in which the 
abbot is charged with telling a falsehood on 
one occasion ; another accusation is that he 
believed in the prophecies of the Holy Maid 
of Kent. Two monks are also charged with 
the heinous offence of having said that “the 
bishop of Rom was unjustly put down,” and 
that “no secular knave shud be hed of the 
church.” 

So perished this grand old Cistercian pile, 
that its wealth, which had been used to feed 
the poor, might fill the royal treasury. The 
effect of its fall on the surrounding country 
was great. Whitaker tells us how the 
peasantry relapsed into agricultural barbar- 
ism, till even the tradition that wheat had 
ever been grown in the neighbourhood died 
away, though it had been ingathered regularly 
every year by the monks and their tenants 
until the former disappeared. Nor was Fur- 
ness Abbey any exception to the rule. And 
yet there are people in hundreds in England 
who believe that monastic life in the sixteenth 
century seethed with corruption, and who are 
even inclined to forgive Henry all his murders 
and other crimes, because he so ruthlessly 
swept the monks away. 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

Timperley. 


In West’s ‘Antiquities of Furness’ (1774), 
Appendix No. x. (4), is the list of “crimes 
charged on the monks of Furness and Salley,” 
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in which instances of indiscreet language “in 
the tyme of th’ insurrection” are the most 
common; as an example, “Henry Salley, 
monk, said that no seculer knave shuld be 
hed of the church”; but no word there ap- 
pears of accusations of immoral living. The 
words in the passage quoted in the above 
reference in ‘N. & Q.,’ “vicious and carnal 
living,” are found in the beginning of the 
preamble to the Act for the suppression 
of monasteries, and may have been cited by 
the author as if they applied to Furness as 
well as to some other religious houses. It is 
true that in West’s book, Appendix x. (6), is 
quoted “the abbot’s proposal, in his own 
writing, for the surrender of his monastery to 
the king,” which begins, “That I Roger, 
Abbot of the Monasterie of Furnes, knowyng 
the mysorder and evyll liffs, both unto God 
and our prynce, of the bredern of the said 
monasterie,” but this might refer to no more 
than the rebellious spirit which they had 
shown; and then follow the terms of the 
formal surrender, in Latin, dated “xj die 
Aprilis,” 1537 (but in the English translation, 
p. 111, it is given as “the ninth day of April”), 
signed by Roger, the abbot ; Briand Garner, the 
prior, and twenty-eight monks, among whom 
John Groynand Thomas Hornby appear; but 
in this deed no word is said of any accusation 
of evil living. From documents quoted by 
West it is clear that the abbot and monks of 
Furness treated their tenants with great 
liberality, and in this respect at least they 
were better than some religious houses at that 
time ; and until some explicit proof is brought 
forward to substantiate the charges made 
against men who actually lived in the posi- 
tions assigned to them in the pages of ‘ A 
Cistercian Laybrother,’ we may well sus- 
pend our judgment as to the immorality. 
Within two years of the suppression of Fur- 
ness Roger Pyle, the abbot, was appointed 
by the king to the rectory of Dalton (West, 
112-13). ERNEST B. SAVAGE. 
St. Thomas, Douglas. 


“TNUNDATE” (9% §. yv. 395, 497).—I have 
once or twice called attention in these 
columns to lamentable illustrations of the 
tendency to throw back the accent in English, 
a tendency which is not, perhaps, any stronger 
now than it has been for centuries, and against 
which it seems hopeless to strive. The very 
worst instances I can adduce are, perhaps, 
these: sdénorous and décorous, both of which 
I have heard from men who ought to have 
known better. Jnundate I, like Mr. INGLEBY’s 
friend, have never heard accented on the 
penult. 


In Nares’s ‘Elements of Orthoepy’ (1784) 
there is an interesting list of “trissyllables[szc] 
accented on the Penultima,” among which 
are several which would now sound strangely 
if so pronounced, as, ¢.g., misdénthrope, or- 
chéstra, sinister, balcdny, reciisant, retinue, 
reven'ue (this is so accented in the ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends’), and many others which are now 
accented indifferently upon the first or 
second syllable. Among these latter are 
contem'plate, illustrate, compénsate, demdn- 
strate, enérvate, recon'dite, confiscate. Of two 
or three of these Nares says in a note that 
already in his time the accent was placed in- 
differently upon the first or second syllable, 
and he gives instances of cénjiscate and cén- 
template from Shakespeare, adding, very truly, 
that the accenting of these verbs upon the 
antepenult “makes their participles, and 
some of their inflections, very harsh.” He 
gives a whole paragraph to the discussion of 
the word orisons, which, he says, is accented 
by Shakespeare on the penult as well as on 
the antepenult. As an instance of the former 
accentuation he quotes :— 

Soft you now— 
The fair Ophelia ! Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember’d. 


I must confess that I have never given the | 


word this accentuation here, and I do not 
think the line requires it. What is the general 
opinion? There is one word, utensel, which 
Nares would have accented on the ante- 
penult, in which the accent has been thrown 
forward. I suppose nobody now are Lge ste 


The Editor refers to the pronunciation of 
wlustrate having changed. [remember that 
when the Jllustrated London News first came 
out a butler who brought it in as a novelty 
called it the “Illustrious” London News. 
This shows where the accent would be then, 
v.€., about 1843. It would certainly now be 
called 2ll’ustrated. Demonstrate was certainly 


then pronounced with the accent on the first 


and third syllables ; demonstrateon cannot well 
be pronounced with the accent on the second 


syllable ; so also “Quod erat démodnstran- » 


dum.” have never heard anybody say 
inundate—always znundate. E. F. D. C. 


Does not the pronunciation znun’date arise 
from a confusion—consequent upon their 
misplacement—of the orthoépic marks so 
common in the earlier attempts at “ pro- 
nouncing” dictionaries? But probably the 
inquiry, “Who sets the standard of pro- 
nunciation?” will become one of some 
urgency to readers of ‘N. & Q. Might one 
not rather put it thus: ‘What is the un- 
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written rule of that pronunciation?” Is it 
not a rule perfect and unalterable to say that 
pronunciation is regulated entirely by ac- 
centual and phonetic convenience, and that 
it is impossible, in any circumstances, to 
evade the dictates of this changeless decree 
of common sense? Jn'undate is more easily 
said than znun'date, as crin‘oline is than crin- 
o'-line, though in a word of four syllables, 
like lino‘lewm, the accent would: be on the 
second. Why do weelide the aspirate in hezr, 
hour, &c., unless, again, for convenience’ sake ? 
In the first case to distinguish it from hazr, 
hare, or rather to lessen the confusion that 
would attend the existence of three words 
identical in pronunciation ; and, in the case 
of hour, simply because that word is more 
easily expressed without the aspirate, as in 
honour, honest, &c. 
J. Ho~tpEN MaAcMICHAEL. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


All classical scholars who wish to pronounce 
English correctly (?) are advised wholly to 
forget their Latin, asif they allow themselves 
to be guided by etymology they will get them- 
selves laughed at as old fogies. Jn'undate* is 


bad, but dém-dnstrate is positively hideous. 


In this syllabication we must in demonstrare 
cut off m from the radical and add it to 
the prefix, converting long dé into short 
dém, and leaving as radical the wonderful 
verb onstrare | 

Iam sorry to learn from the Editor’s note 
(v. 497) that the same hideous process is now 
going on with regard to zlistrate, the un- 
educated, who have already sent up zn’wndate 
and dem’-onstrate, having now agreed to lop 
off an / from lustrare, giving us the unheard- 
of prefix 2//, and the equally unheard-of verb 
ustrare | 

I heartily thank Dr. Murray that in his 
great dictionary he has the courage to frown 
upon these “modern instances.” Encouraged 
by him, J shall continue to inéndate and 
deménstrate in my short future as I have 
ever done in my long past. 

R. M. Spence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 

P.S.—Since this reply was written I am 
peo to find that in the great ‘Standard 

ictionary,’ recently published, enzéindate ap- 
pears unauestioned, while in the appendix 
containing “ Doubtful Pronunciations” the 


preference is given to deménstrate and 
u-listrate. 
“THEY SAY. WHAT SAY THEY? LET THEM 


say” (9 §. v. 456).—The following, taken 


* “Tnindant sanguine fossx.”—‘ Aineid,’ x. 24. 


from a volume I just happened to be perusing 
when I observed his query, may interest your 
correspondent in this connexion :— 
‘““Walking down the Haslithol in a tremendous 

downpour, I repeated to him [Henry Smith] the 
motto of the Earls Marischal, given by them to 
Marischal College, 

They say. 

Quhat say they ? 

Lat them say, 
which had been quoted to me by Mr. Elphinstone, 
and with which circumstances in after years were 
to make me very familiar (as M.P. for Peterhead, 
and Lord Rector of the University of Aberdeen). 
‘Ah!’ said he, ‘I see what that means. It is the 
account of a young man’s life at the University. 
In his first year he believes all that his Professors 
tell him. His answer to all objections is, 7'hey say. 
In his second year doubts begin to arise. He asks, 
What say they? In his third year he has lost all 
contidence, and says, Let them talk as they will.’” — 
‘Notes from a Diary,’ by Sir M. E. Grant Duff, vol. i. 


p. 44. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Many years ago, when with youthful 
ardour I was endeavouring, under much dis- 
couragement, to eliminate some truths from 
the universally discredited statements of 
Constantine Simonides, that well - abused 
Greek called my attention to a seal in the 
Soane Museum, as bearing an inscription 
which corresponded with his feelings towards 
his critics. 

By the courtesy of the official in charge 
I was allowed to take away an impression in 
wax, an electrotype from which made at the 
time enables me to send you a replica of the 
original inscription :— 


AETOYCIN 

AOEAOYCIN | _ A€éyovow & Oédoverv, 
AETETQOAN | Acyerwoav, ov pér(e)e pool, 
OYMELIMOI 


They say what they please. 
Let them say, I care not. 

I have called the original a seal, but my 
belief is that it is a cameo, and that the wax 
impression given me was a matrix. 

J. Exot HopGKIn. 


Whether derived from a Greek original or 
not, I think that Lorp SHERBoRNE will find 
that the above words formed the motto of 
one of the old Anglo-Norman families, such 
as Bigod, or Bohun, or Neville 

Rec. MERIVALE. 

11, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


“In Gorpano” (9 8. v. 126, 254, 359).— 
There are four parishes in North Somerset 
so designated, viz., Weston, Easton, Walton, 
and Clapton. Mr. MayHew is wandering 
very far in seeking to derive the term from 
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ADRIAN SCROPE, THE REGICIDE (9 8, v. 495). 


the family of Gorges, as ng 
extract from Collinson’s ‘Somerset,’ vol. iii. 
p. 171, will show (subter Easton in Gordano): 


“* Geoffry de Marisco, a descendant of Peter de M., 
in the time of Hen. III., gave these lands in mar- 
riage with his granddaughter to Emerick de 
Gardino, or Gordein, an ancient family, who 
principally residing in this neighbourhood, the 
places where they possessed estates, or in which 
they had any material intercourse, became dis- 
tinguished by their names, whence arose the 


corrupt appellations of Easton in Gordano, &e. | 


Notice is taken of this particular, in regard there 
are some who have erroneously conceived that this 
whole territory we are now speaking of was 
anciently called Gardium ; and others, equally mis- 
taken, have given it as their opinion that the 
several places to which the distinction in question 
is affixed, having during the minority of some one 
of the Berkeleys been in ward or garydien to the 
King, were thence cognominated to preserve 
the memory of such a circumstance occurring in 
the manorial property of that illustrious family.” 


Collinson’s authority was the ‘Testa de} 


Nevill,’ and on referring thereto I find that 
Kmericus de Gardino held a fourth part of 
the manor of Weston, and also that Thomas 
de Gardino with another held a knight’s fee 
in Side and Gardino, which two manors were 
in the county of Gloucester. 

Thus the connexion of “in Gordano” with 
Somerset may now, I think, be satisfactorily 
accounted for, but the derivation of the 
place-name Gardino still remains to be fought 
out, as I hope 
‘N. & Q’ 


Witi1am Locks RAapForp. 
Ilminster. ' 


Has Lorp AuprenHaAm fully weighed the 
evidence given by Collinson? We read of 
a Ralph de Gardino of Cleveden about 1190, 
but the Gorges did not appear till 1269, when 
Sir Roger married the heiress of Wraxall, 
which line survived only for two generations, 
when an heiress carried the land to the 
Russells ; and the mortuary inscriptions at 
Wraxall are therefore Russell alias Gorges. 
Meanwhile there was a Wm. de Gordein at 
Somerton in 1288, and a Thomas appears in 


the ‘Testa de Nevill’; so a main line of Gor-: 
dano is thus authenticated at (1) Easton in| B&F at Alcester thereafter. 
Gordano, where Emeric de Gardino married: 


the heiress, deriving from Fitz-Hamon and. 


Marischau vel Morisco; (2) Weston in Gor- 
dano, which came from Perceval al. Lovel to 
Ashley and Emeric, as above; singularly, 
the Gorges of Warwickshire were of kin to 
Lovel, but Gordano was a fixture in Somer- 
setshire beforehand; (3) the same Emeric 
also held Clapton in Gordano. Did any true 
Gorges flourish permanently anywhere ? 


A. HAL. 
Highbury, N. 


it will be, in the pages of 


—I cannot understand INQUIRER’S statement 
respecting the brevity of Foster’s ‘ Pedigrees 
of the County Families of Yorkshire,’ which 


break from Hugh le Scrope, 1149, ancestor of 
Richard, the first Baron Scrope, to John 
Scrope of Spennithorne, co. York, and 
Hambleton, co. Bucks, brother to Sir Henry, 
the seventh baron, 1514, and great-grand- 
father of Adrian, the regicide, down to John 
of Wormsley, co. Oxon, 1752. To give a 
skeleton pedigree would take up too much 
of the space of ‘N. & Q.,’ but I will send to 
INQUIRER any information from the above. 

JOHN RADCLIFFE. 
Furlane, Greenfield, Oldham. 


LAFONTAINE’S ‘OIES DE FRERE PHILLIPPE’ 
(9 §, v. 512).—There is another variant in 
the story of ‘Peredur the Son of Evrawe’ in 
the ‘ Mabinogion’ of Lady Charlotte Guest. 
The mother of Peredur, fearing that her son 


father and elder brothers had been, brings 
him up in seclusion, and in peach ignor- 
ance of everything pertaining to chivalry and 
martial affairs. And when he sees by chance 


are, she tells him they are angels. “Then,” 
says Peredur, “by my faith I will go and 
become an angel with them.” In a note Lady 
Charlotte refers to St. John of Damascus, and 
to a Latin collection of materials for com- 
posing sermons (czrca 1450), in co similar 


| incidents occur. 


Iron MINnEs IN WEST WARWICKSHIRE (9 §. 
v. 515).—-In the life of St. Egwin, founder and 
first abbot of Evesham Abbey and third 
Bishop of Worcester (died 717), it is recorded 
that he visited the iron-workers in the royal 
domain at Alcester (Alne-cester, Latin 


Alauna), in order to convert them. They. 


refused to hear him, and made such a din 
with their hammers and anvils that he could 


upon them, so that no smith was able to pros- 
See ‘Chronicon 
Abbatize de Evesham’ (Rolls Series, 1863, 
pp. 24-6) for the interesting fee ipo me 


MUGGLETONIAN Writines (9 §. v. 415, 
485).-I have in my possession a curious 
manuscript, which I may say I acquired, not 
for the theological merits of its contents, but 
because it bears on its front page the inscrip- 
tion “Ex libs J. Addison,” in Mr. Secretary’s 
well-known handwriting. It is of duodecimo 
size, and comprises sixty-six pages. It is pos- 
sibly a duplicate of the MS. mentioned by Mr. 


work gives the Scrope pedigree without a ~ 


might become a knight, and be slain as his” 


three knights riding by and asks what they | 


not be heard. Thereupon he placed a curse— 


i a ed 
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W. D. Macray as being amongst the Raw-|of Lancashire’; Herdman’s ‘ Ancient Liver- 


linson MSS. in the Bodleian Library, though 
I cannot say if it is in Muggleton’s hand- 
writing. It is written in a fine, clerkly hand. 
The first partis headed: “The nine Assertions 
William Meadgate in his Rebellion sent unto 
mee is layd doune Verbatim as followeth.” 
This part ends on p. 54 with the colophon : 
“Written by Lodowick Muggleton one of the 
two last prophetts and witnesses of the Spirit 
unto the ‘gh and mighty God the man Christ- 
Jesus in Glory in the yeare 1671.” Then 
“followeth the coppy of a Letter sent to 
Walter Bohenan a Scotchman another Rebell 
in the same Conspiracy with the rest in 
Answere to his Rebellious Letters as fol- 
loweth.” This part does not seem to be com- 
plete. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


JoHN Moore (9 8. v. 515).— 

“The Moores of Bankhall were almost the only 
Puritan family amongst the landed gentry. For a 
considerable period John Moore was the only Pro- 
testant magistrate in the district, and being em- 
ployed by the Government to hunt up Popish 
recusants he lived isolated from all his neighbours.” 


In 1640 
‘the Roundheads were represented in Liverpool by 
John Moore, of Bank Hall, who became one of the 
regicide judges, a thorough Parliamentarian and an 
unscrupulous partisan of Cromwell.” 
In 1641 he was nominated Deputy-Lieutenant 
of Lancashire, and was one of four members 
sent by Parliament into Lancashire “to call 
out the militia and put the county into a 
state of defence.” In 1648 Liverpool was 
“ sarrisoned for the Parliament under Colonel 
John Moore.” 

Colonel John Moore was appointed by the Par- 
liament governor of Liverpoo]. As a commander 
he was active and vigilant. By his influence, and 
partly at his expense, several vessels were fitted 
out at Liverpool to cruise against the enemy, to 
blockade Dublin, and to cut off the supplies from 
the royal army in Ireland.” 
In 1644 
* Moore had been assisting at the siege of Lathom 
House, but now retired and shut himself up in 
Liverpool, where he was followed by his opponent 
[Prince Rupert].” 

~The author of the ‘ Discourse’ says :— 

“ Colonell Moore with what force he had with him 
in the towne, resisted while he could, but when he 
saw it was in vaine long to withstand such a potent 
army, he betook himself to the sea.” 

His father, Edward Moore, represented 
Liverpool in 1625, and the family had been 
connected with that town for several hundred 
years. For further information about John 
Moore and _ his 
‘Memorials of Liverpool,’ from w 
_ above extracts are taker; Baines’s 

ico 


wt 


family, consult Picton’s 
hich the|amount of information about this child. 


‘History | is headed “ Richardson’s New Theatre, The 


pool’; “Moore Rental’ in Chetham Society’s 
Papers, vol. xi1., &c. E. MEIN. 


Blundellsands. 


This John Moore was doubtless one of the 
Moores of Bank Hall, near Liverpool, an im- ~ 
portant commercial family, strongly Parlia- 
mentarian. They eventually spread to London 
and into Suffolk (Kentwell Hall). See Tenth 
Report of Historical Manuscripts Commission 
(Capt. Stewart’s papers, fourth appendix). 

F. Lacy Rospinson. 

Kensington Court, W. 


REGISTERS IN FRANCE (9 §. v. 516).—A 
correspondent in ‘N. & Q., 3 §. iii. 164, 
stated that in the year 1675 a Mr. Dineley 
visited the Huguenot burial-place in the 
Faubourg St.. Germain, Paris. We stated 
that the dead were usually put into the 
ground without any manner of ceremony or 
prayer, the Protestants being forbidden to 
appear in any great numbers after the corpse, 
or to carry it in theday. If this statement be 
true, I fear no records were kept at that date 
or before 1598. The library attached to the 
“Hospital for Poor French Protestants re- 
siding in Great Britain,” in Victoria Park, 
South Hackney, founded in 1708, contains a 
large collection of works relating to Huguenot 
history, where possibly Mrs. Cope might 
obtain the information she requires. 

EVERARD HOME COLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


FooTBALL ON SHROVE TuESDAY (9 S. v. 
283, 402, 486).—This old custom is still ob- 
served here, with all the old ceremonial. At 
half-past 1 o’clock on Shrove Tuesday the 
ball, provided by the Duke of Northum- 
berland, was handed over by the porter 
at the barbican of the castle to the local 
committee, and, preceded by the duke’s 
piper playing old Northumbrian airs, the 
crowd marched down to the “ Pasture.” The 
contestants were the parish of St. Michael 
against that of St. Paul. After three hales the 
ball is thrown up, to be carried off by whoever _, 
is fleetest of foot. Very often it is carried / 
across the Aln. This year, there being ,a 
spate, two men who strove for its possession 
had to be rescued by men on the other side. 
The game used to be played in the streets, but 
this ceased in 1828. G. H. THompson. 

Alnwick. 


“Tin SPOTTED NEGRO Boy” (9 8, v. 456, 
505).—-In one of Richardson’s original hand- 


bills in my collection is to be found a certain 
It 
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Beautiful Spotted Negro Boy.” A woodcut, 
5¢in, by 4in., depicts him in a standing 
attitude, bow in right hand, arrow in left, 
quiver at his back, sandals on his feet. He 
is only partially clothed, and the spots are 
very much in evidence, but by a pictorial 
licence they appear as black on a white skin 
instead of being in white and brown on what 
was doubtless his “ proper” tincture. Under 
his portrait is the announcement :— 

**That the Public in General may have an Oppor- 
tunity of viewing the surprising Beauties of this 
astonishing Child Mr. Richardson has thought it 
his duty to introduce him between his pieces, in 
gratitude for that Patronage and Support, which he 
has for so many years experienced, and being the 
Last Season of the Boys remaining in this Country. 
This superlative Curiosity is the offspring of Negroes, 
beautifully covered by a diversity of Spots, trans- 
parent brown and white: his hair interwoven 
brown and white, this fanciful Child of Nature, 
formed in hermost playful mood, is allowed by every 
Lady and Gentleman that has seen him, the greatest 
Curiosity ever beheld.” 


An untimely death seems to have interfered 
with the return of the native. 
J. Exiot HopcKIn. 


I saw a few days ago a small coloured en™ 
graving of this boy for sale in a second-hand 
shop in Clifton. It represented a naked child 
seated on the back of a turtle, and playing ap- 


parently with a leopard, or some other striped | 


animal. The skin of the boy is curiously 
spotted and marked, and brown and white in 
colour. Underneath the picture is inscribed : 

‘The Portrait of George Alexander: an extra- 
ordinary spotted boy from the Caribbee Islands inthe 
West Indies. Painted from life by Dan! Orme and 


engraved under his direction by his late pupil R. R. 
Cooper.” 


FREDERICK T. HIBpcAamMn. 


“ HOGNAYLE ” (9 §, v. 287, 459).—The origin 
of this word still appears to be in ambiquo, 
but, given that ‘ Hognor,” “ Hogenstore,” 
&ec., constitute a very free spelling of “Hog- 
many store,” it is not difficult, when the 
illiteracy of the old-time churchwarden 
ts considered, to allow a similar ortho- 
graphical latitude in the spelling of “Hog- 
many ale,” which would, abbreviated, become 
“ Hognayle,” “ Hognell,” &e.; so that in 
the former word the allusion is more par- 
ticularly to the “store” of bread or other 
victuals which was distrikuted in doles at 
Hogmany (Old Year Day), while “Hognayles,” 
or “ Hognells,” were of the convivial character 
over which Sir John Barleycorn presided, such 
“ales” or feasts having been countenansed 
by the clergy to encourage a due observance 
of the Church’s great festivals, and were said 
also, by bringing the people together, to soften 


social asperities. When it is objected that it 
was not actually Christmas Day, but 31 De- 
cember, that was styled ‘‘ Hogmany,” it should 
be remembered that while Old Year Day was 
thus incidentally marked by special rejoicings, 
it was still part and parcel of the festival of 
the Nativity, which did not terminate, so far 
as the men were concerned, until Plough 
Monday, z.e., the first Monday after Twelfth 
Day, when they returned to the plough, or to 
their daily work, and for the women till Rock 
Day, or the day after Twelfth Day, when 
they resumed their rock, or distaff. In the 
‘Wandsworth Churchwardens’ Accounts from 
1545 to 1558,’ about to be published by Mr. 
Cecil Davis, the local librarian, an item of 
receipts lays some stress upon Christmas-tzde, 
as distinct from the day itself, thus, “For 
the Noggells at the tyme of Chrystemas, 
xxijs. vjd. (1545-6).” “ Hogenstore ” was thus, 
apparently, a contribution towards the sea- 
sonable feasting of the poor, while a “ Hog- 
nayle” contributed towards their seasonable 
drinking, money being collected for that 
purpose, as Pasch money was collected for 
similar purposes at Easter. Another item 
of receipts given by Mr. A. L. MayHEw was 
“‘ James’s Ale,” 2.¢., money collected to cele- 


brate old St. James’s Day, 5 August, for © 


an “ale” or feast, when grottoes were erected 
to the memory of St. James of Compostella 
and his world-renowned shrine, a custom 
for which it is not surprising that such a 
comparatively large sum was forthcoming, 
considering that its popularity is sus- 
tained to this day by street urchins with 
their grottoes of oyster-shells. Then there 
were other ales, as Whitsun ales, church ales, 
clerk ales, &c., so that whatever faults are 
charged to the clergy of those days, it could 
not be said of them that “because they were 
virtuous” they set their face against “cakes 
and ale.” Spice bread and cheese with liquor 
are still given away on Old Year Day in 
North Northumberland (Heslop, ‘ Gloss.’), 


But an acceptable etymology of “ Hogmany ”- 


might elucidate whatever is obscure concern- 
ing an observance that seems to have for- 
merly been customary from John o’ Groat’s 
to Land’s End, and still survives in Scotland, 
Northumberland, and—the police willing — 
outside St. Paul’s Cathedral on New Year’s 
Eve. : J. Hotpen MacMIcHaert. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


SHAKESPEARE AND CIcERO (9S. vy. 288, 462). 
—Mr. Percy Simpson attacks me for what I 


speare’s ignoramuce of the sea. He says that 
the evidence of Shakspeare’s knowledge of 


span at in ‘N. & Q. concerning Shak- 
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the sea is so overwhelming as to make my 
contention ludicrous. may have been 
wrong ; but I think that I made out a very 
good case in favour of my contention. I[ 
quoted passages from other poets which 
showed that they must have seen the sea. I 
could find no such passage in Shakspeare. 
There is, however, one line in ‘Richard II.’ 
which I did not quote, and which is happy : 
After late tossing on the breaking seas. 

That one of Shakspeare’s hyperboles corre- 
sponds with one by Lucan does not seem to 
me to be very significant. 

In my former contributions I either quoted 
or referred to all the chief passages in which 
Shakspeare mentions the sea, and I com- 
pared what he had written with what other 

oets had written on it. Yet Mr. Prroy 
IMPSON said that I was blind to the evi- 
dence of Shakspeare’s knowledge of the sea, 
and was not aware that Shakspeare borrowed 
his lines from the conventional storm-painting 
of the Latin poets. It seems that some Latin 
poets do not follow nature when they are 
painting storms; but I am quite sure that 
Horace describes naturally sea storms, the 
sea, and what pertains to it. And _ surely 
Virgil’s tempest in the ‘Aneid, book 1. 
lines 80-90, is like the real thing. If we 
knew nothing of the life of Byron we could 
perceive from his poetry that he had had 
maritime experience. I am as sure that 
Homer and Cowper saw the sea as that 
I have seen it myself; but I do not think 
the same of Shakspeare. A few lines that he 
has written cause me to suppose that he may 
have seen the sea ; but most of his descrip- 
tions of it and references to it make a dis- 
tinctly contrary impression. A great poet, 
who is describing what he has never seen, 
may resort to hyperbole in order to disguise 
his ignorance. Though Shakspeare wrote 
very beautiful poetry on the sea, it is not 
certain that he saw it. The lovely dirge in 
‘The Tempest’ may-have had no other sug- 
gestion than a bit of coral on the mantle- 
piece ; but anybody else might have voyaged 
all round the world, and yet would never 
have had his ideas. Shakspeare need not 
have had actual knowledge of a sea storm 
when he wrote the grand lines in ‘ Pericles’: 
The sea-man’s whistle 
Is-as a whisper in the ears of death 
Unheard. 
EK. YARDLEY. 


| Omar Kuayyam (9 §, v. 517).— For 
_ Persian poetry generally, Garcin de Tassy’s 
*Prosodie des Langues de VOrient Musul- 
man,’ second edition, 1873, is a most lucid 
"and fascinating book, in quite the best style 
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of French scientific writing. Concerning the 
various. editions of Omar, I had an article 
in the Academy, 4 December, 1897, in which I 
referred to Whinfield’s, in Triibner’s “Oriental 
Series,” as the best edition of the Persian 
text, and it has an English verse translation. 
Since then there has been published the fac- 
simile of the Bodleian manuscript mentioned 
in the editorial note. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF SUBJECTS IN 
Pusiic LIBRARIES (98 8. v. 456).—The follow- 
ing extract from the Report of the Rochdale 
Free Public Library may be of service to 
BistiopHaGus, to whom I shall be glad to 
send a copy of the Report itself if he wishes : 


No. of Volumes 


CLASSIFICATION, Volumes. Issued. 


Theology and Philosophy 1,803 1,182 
Biography and Correspondence 2,960 1,977 
History and Travels ... oy 4551920. 3715 
Law, Politics, and Commerc fee SOG. c2% DO2 
Arts, Science, and Natural History 3,940... 6,397 


Fiction and Juvenile Literature ... 16,359 ...106,660 


Poetry and the Drama bee AOA ES het omit OFT, 
Miscellaneous Literature _... ... 6,614 ... 10,854 
Books for the Use of the Blind... 277... 53 

Total ... ... 38,409 ...132,317 


Henry FIsHwick. 
The Heights, Rochdale. 


Hints as to the above and statistics of the 
relative proportions in which fiction and other 
classes of books were issued are in the Report 
of St. Giles’s Public Library (1899-1900, p. 16, 
§ 14), Parishes of St. Giles and of St. George, 
Bloomsbury, Tho. Greenwood, 1892 and 1894, 
pp. 401-2, 131 ; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 33; Sun- 
derland, 144; Birmingham, 160; Longfagan, 
near Dundee, 445. Second International Li- 
brary Conference, London, 1897: Children’s 
Libraries, 111 ; in Jamaica, 175-6. The Library, 
i. 332, Guildhall ; ii. 179, 233, 364; iv. 136; v. 
176; vi. 411; and viii. 522-35 in especial. 
H. B. Wheatley, 1886, ‘How to Forma Library,’ 
85-6, for Liverpool. See also F. B. Perkins, 
‘The Best Books.’ C. G. S.-M. 

23, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Foster PowrELl, THE YORKSHIRE. PEDES- 
TRIAN (9 §. v. 436)—Mr. Smite will find 
an interesting account of this man in ‘ Won- 
derful Characters, by H. Wilson and J. 
Caulfield, published by J. C. Hotten (no 
date, but about 1870), wherein he is stated 
to have been born in 1734 and to have died 
in 1793. I think your correspondent’s date 
of 1732 must be an error. 

Frep. C. Frost, F.S.L. 


Teignmouth. 


This celebrated Yorkshire pedestrian was 
born at Horsforth, near Leeds, in 1734, For 
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particulars concerning his walking feats the 
following works should be consulted: the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ ; Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ 11. 633 ; Thom’s ‘ Pedes- 
trianism,’ 1813 ; ‘A Short Sketch of the Life 
of Foster Powell, London, 1793 ; and ‘ Mr. 
Foster Powell’s Journey on Foot from London 
to York,’ 1793. T. SEYMOUR. 
9, Newton Road, Oxford. 


For an account of this remarkable pedes- 
trian, who was born at Horsforth, near 
Leeds, in 1734, and of his feats, see Grainger’s 
‘Wonderful Museum,’ ii., 1804 ; ‘Wonderful 
Characters, i, 1821; ‘Wonders of Human 
Nature, Glasgow, 1842; Hcecentric Magazine, 
1814, in all of which works a _ portrait 
is given; but in Kirby’s ‘ Wonderful and 
Kecentric Museum,’ iv., 1820, there is no 


illustration. EVERARD HomME CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


‘THE DIsPENSARY’ (9 §. v. 496).—My copy 
is the tenth edition, 1741, with a “Compleat 
Key” at the end, from which I find that 
William III. is referred to as ‘“ Nassau,” 
and there are several laudatory passages in 
various parts of the book. In canto i. p. 9, 
1. 16, he says :— 

The Peals of Nassau’s Arms these eyes unclose, 

Mine he molests, to give the World Repose. 

That Ease I offer with Contempt He flies, 

His Couch a Trench, his Canopy the Skies. 

Nor Climes nor Seasons his Resolves controul, 

Th’ AZquator has no Heat, no Ice the Pole. 

With Arms resistless o’er the Globe he flies, 

And leaves to Jove the Empire o’ the Skies. 

The reference in canto vi. pp. 83-4 is too 
long to quote. 

Dr. Garth in his ‘Claremont,’ which is 
bound up in the same volume, at p. 35, has :— 
Again shall Romulus in Nassau reign ; 

Great Numa, in a Brunswick Prince, ordain 
Good Laws; and Halcyon Years shall hush the 
World again. — 
Wm. Norman. 


William ITI. is frequently referred to in 
this poem under the designation Nassau, 
which, it may be noted, is intended to be 
pronounced as in French. Perhaps the lines 
desired by H. T. B. are those in canto vi. :— 

And hence on Daphne’s laurel’d forehead grow 

Immortal wreaths for Phcebus and Nassau. 

W. T. Lynn. 


[Similar replies received. ] 


Harrison WEtrr’s Book on Cars (9t" §. vy, 
515).—If SinoL were to write direct to Mr. 
Harrison Weir at Sevenoaks—quite sufticient 
address to find so well known a man——he 
would get all the information he seeks. As 


a Lewes man he is well known here, and | 


from a friend with whom he often stays I 
could possibly get details. She possesses an 
original edition given to her by him. 


CAROLINE STEGGALL. 
Lewes. 


This work was published in 1889 by 
R. Clements & Company, Mount Pleasant, 
Tunbridge Wells. 


Beckenham. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by 
Sidney Lee. Vol. LXIII. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
WE have at last to congratulate our readers on the 
completion of the most truly national undertaking 
that English letters have yet known. The con- 
cluding volume of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ is now in the hands of the public, and 
the goodly row of volumes, containing full infor- 
mation concerning every Englishman of eminence 
from the beginning of our history—shall we say 
with Boadicea ?—to ‘‘him that did but yesterday 
suspire,” stretches out on the shelves of the sub- 
scribers. A couple of volumes of supplement, giving 
short lives of those who have died while the work 
was in progress, are promised for next year. Our 
duty in the present case is light—lighter than it has 
previously been. 


are freed, inasmuch as that duty has been taken up 
by the nation. Royalty has not withheld its patron- 


age, and the municipality of London has, through ~ 


the Lord Mayor, commemorated the conclusion of 
the work. What further recognition, if any, ma 

be in store for those whose energy, capacity, an 

munificence have brought this treasury into our 
possession we know not. We are, at least, sure 
that across the Channel such an occasion would not 
pass without a liberal bestowal of honours. Addi- 
tional interest attends the last volume, which 


gives, from editorial sources, an all but complete ~ 


history of the inception and execution of the work. 
From this we learn that the editor is responsible 
for three volumes of the series, and that no fewer 
than eighteen contributors have supplied a volume 
or over. So full of matter, and so pregnant in 
interest, is this that we commend a close study of 
it to our readers, a matter the more easily accom- 
plished, since the statistical account is issued 
separately in pamphiet form. 

Turning to this concluding volume, we find it 
contains one of the sixteen longest and most im- 
oortant articles—the life of Wycliffe, the reformer, 
i the Rev. Hastings Rashdall. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
concludes his series of literary portraits with lives 
of Wordsworth and Young of the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ 
while the editor supplies admirable studies of 
Tudor life and literature in his lives of Sir Henry 
Wotton, the two Sir Thomas Wyatts, father and 
son, and the Wriothesleys. Under the head ‘ Henry 
Wriothesley, Third Earl of Southampton,’ Mr. Lee 
goes over again much of the ground traversed in 
his life of Shakespeare. He holds that the view 


that the majority of Shakespeare’s Sonnets were ~ 


addressed to Southampton is powerfully supported 
by internal evidence, and he sees a possibility that 
the rival in the earl’s affection might have been 


From the task of congratulating . 
the founders and executants of this fine work we 
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Barnabe Barnes. Once more Mr. Lee insists that 
to use, in the expression of affection, the language 
of overmastering passion was a trick of the son- 
neteers of Tudor times. The life of Thomas 
Wriothesley, fourth Earl of Southampton; is also 
in Mr. Lee’s hands. The period is later than that 
with which Mr. Lee ordinarily concerns himself, 
but the picture presented of the brave, staunch, 
responsible nobleman amid the corruptions of the 
Court of Charles IL. is impressive. Coming down 
to the present century, Mr. Lee has written also 
the life of Thomas Wright, the antiquary, a man to 
whose industry and merits we have for the first time 
an adequate tribute. In his Wordsworth Mr. 
Stephen gives an admirable account of the intimacy 
with Coleridge, and of the growth of Wordsworth’s 
fame. In the present, as in previous volumes, 
Mr. Thomas Seccombe deals with many writers of 
secondary importance. He has contributed a very 
sympathetic life of Edmund Yates. We should 
like to have had a mention of the dramatic cir- 
cumstances under which Yates, at the close of a 
theatrical performance, fell dying from his stall. 
We were witnesses of this very painful scene. 
Among other excellent contributions of Mr. Sec- 
combe are the lives of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, 
James Wright, Robert Henry Wyndham, and 
William Wyatt. Dr. Penrose is responsible for a 
tribute to Sir Christopher Wren. Mr. Aitken 
supplies the life of Wycherley, and Mr. James Tait 
that of William of Wykeham. It is needless to say 
that the life of Wycliffe, to which we have pre- 
viously referred, is a work of solid erudition. It is, 
however, arid in style, and the task of perusal is 
more difficult than we should have expected in a 
work by the author of a history of the universities 
in the Middle Ages. Mr. C. H. Firth supplies a 
life of Sir Francis Wortley, the friend of Ben 
Jonson, and a contributor to ‘Jonsonus Virbius.’ 
We see the last of many fine contributions of Prof. 
Laughton, Dr. 8. R. Gardiner, the Rev. W. Hunt, 
Dr. Norman Moore, Mr. Pollard, Mr. Rigg, Mr. 
Norgate, Sir Ernest Clarke, Mr. W. P. Courtney, 
Mr. Lionel Cust, Mr. Henry Davey, Dr. Garnett, 
Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Thomas Bayne, and other 
writers too numerous for mention. Into our re- 
joicings over the conclusion of the work, and the 
consequent gain to accessible knowledge, there 
resses a feeling of regret at the discharge for the 
ast time of a pleasant duty—we will not say of 
criticism, but of comment and announcement. It 
may be a pardonable, if solitary, obtrusion of self 
to say that some sadness is felt at the cessation of 
labours, our personal share in which has brought 
us into association with much that is best and most 
representative in modern literature. No mention of 
our own work has appeared in these columns. It 
is permissible, however, on an occasion such as 
the present, to take our readers into our con- 
fidence, and ‘say that our share in the record is 
estimated by the editor at a sixty-third of the 
whole, that is, at one volume. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray.—Vol. IV. 
Gradely—Greement.’ By Henry Bradley, Hon. 

-M.A.—-Vol. V. Inferable—Inpushing. (Oxford, 

- Clarendon Press.) 

Previous to the appearance of the two quarterly 

parts of the great dictionary Dr. Murray has printed 

his admirable Romanes Lecture, to which we have 
once already drawn attention, illustrating for the first 
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time, we believe, the growth of dictionary making. 
We do not see that our task of noting the appearance 
of successive parts of the dictionary is influenced 
by the publication in question, but are glad once 
more to commend it to the attention of scholars. 
In the portion of the dictionary edited by Mr. 
Bradley special attention is drawn to gravy, the 
origin of which has always been obscure. It appears 
that the word in old French was grané, cognate, 
supposedly, with grain, grenade, and grenadine. 
Grané seems to have been early misread as graué, 
and in that form found its way into English cookery 
books. With this word the curious and interesting 
history of grazn as a substantive may ad vantageously 
be studied. Grandee, a Spanish nobleman, first 
appears as grande. It then developes into grandy, 
pl. grandies, and ultimately into grandee. In both 
Spanish and Portuguese grande is the original word. 
Of gradely, the first word in the part, the use is 
now dialectal. Its meaning, in its early employ- 
ment, is said to be somewhat uncertain. It is now 
generally employed in the North, in the case of a 
woman, as equivalent to comely or handsome, though 
a man may still be called a ‘‘gradely fool,” 7.e., 
a thorough fool. An interesting history is supplied 
of grail, a cup or platter, in medizval literature 
known as the Saint or Holy Grail, or the Sangreal. 
A useful dissertation follows on gram, as used in 
anagram, epigram, phonogram, &c. For gramary, 
necromancy, no quotations are supplied between 
Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ czrca 1470, where the sense seems 
doubtful, and Walter Scott. Gramercy, originally 
graunt mercy, &c., has also a curious history. Gram- 
mar until the time of Ben Jonson was only employed 
to indicate the Latin grammar. Grammar-school 
is thus the name given to schools founded in the 
sixteenth century, or earlier, for the purpose of 
teaching Latin. Grand is a word the history of 
which et close study, the same holding true 
of great. o exact explanation is given why 
grand comes to be used of ancestors or descend- 
ants in words such as grandsire, grandame, and 
grandchild. Under great-uncle, &c., which follow 
the Latin avunculus magnus, further information is 
found. The origin and art of grangerizing are ex- 
plained. Grass and grave have both an interesting 
history, the latter, in its adjectival form, lending 
itself to many a play upon words, teste Mercutio’s 
** Ask for me to-morrow, and you shall find me a 
grave man.” In the treatment of the adjective 
great obligation to Dr. H. Sweet is avowed. One is 
surprised to find so modern-sounding a conjunction 
as greatcoat used in the seventeenth century. The 
origin of greaves=leg armour, is unknown. 

In the instalment of the fifth volume, amidst 
words of Latin origin, are some of native formation. 
Perhaps the most interesting word in the part is 
mn, concerning the use of which in Inns of Court 
and Chancery and New Inn Hall information not 
previously accessible is given. Some of the illus- 
trations supplied are of very great value. Under 
mland we have, of course, Rosalind’s ‘“‘ Yet am I 
in-land bred and know some culture.” The first 
form of inmate seems to have been inmake. The 
derivation of ink, through old French engue, from 
Greek fycavoroy, late Latin encaustum, is fully ex- 
plained. Inkle and inkling, the derivation of which 
1s not ascertained, mean primarily to mention or 
mentioning in an undertone. Their use dates from. 
the fourteenth century. <A specially full account is. 
given of influenza, the first mention of which, in 
the London Magazine, took place in 1743. The 
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history of this mysterious disease is fully illustrated 
in the quotations. Foote, in his ‘Lame Lover,’ 
first acted August, 1770, speaks of it specially as 
the ‘“‘new influenza.” Some of the words derived 
from this scourge, as influenzacised, &c., are almost 
as bad as the disease itself. Concerning imning, 
more familiar in the plural, much is said. Froma 
female pen comes the vile word innkeeperess, 
Splendid progress is now being made with the 
undertaking, and the close of the century will, 
presumably, see the completion of the fourth 
volume, if not that of the fifth also. 

Among the jewels of Henry V., ‘ Rolls of Parlia- 
ment,’ iv. 222, are mentioned ‘“‘diverses Yngottes 
& Kakes d’argfent], pois’ xxxiii lb. vii. ‘une’,’ and 
‘vi. Yngottesd’ argent], poisauntz vi. lb. ix. unc. di.” 
This early use has only just been traced. It com- 
pletes the history of the word. 


The Early History of English Poor Relief. By E. M. 
Leonard. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
UNSATISFACTORY as may be, in some respects, the 
working of our system of poor relief—and none will 
regard it as ideal—it is better in almost all respects 
than that of neighbouring nations. Attempts to 
furnish relief to the destitute were general in the 
sixteenth century throughout Western Europe. In 
England alone have efforts in this direction been 
organized and persistent. We have our author’s 
warranty for saying that Louise Michelle (?) during 
hervisit to England was more struck by our system of 
poor relief than by any other English institution, and 
declared that the existence of a similar system in 
France would have prevented the French Revolu- 
tion. Materials for a history of early English poor 
relief are abundant in the Privy Council registers, 
municipal records, and other repositories. The 
latest volume of Mr. Dasent’s ‘ Acts of the Privy 
Council, a.p. 1590-91,’ which reached us at the 
same period as the present history, offers abundant 
proof of the measures that were taken for the relief 
of the destitute, and notably of the maimed soldiers 
who returned from the wars. These consist to some 
extent in the licences to beg which were accorded 
by the Privy Council, and in recommendations to 
the position of almsmen in cathedrals and colleges. 
From the sources named the author, a former 
student of Girton, has compiled a good account of 
the measures for the relief of the indigent, which, 
beginning in Anglo-Saxon times, reached_ their 
highest A aiatiant in the period immediately 
preceding the wars of the Commonwealth. Her 
work constitutes a striking and picturesque record, 
the only defect in which, beyond the use of a word 
such as ‘‘ bye-laws,” consists in a tiresome habit 
of using the editorial ‘‘we.” The English Poor 
Law was ‘‘a growth, not a creation.” Almsgiving 
and charitable maintenance, though not wholly 
confined to the great ecclesiastical corporations, 
were in early times practically in the hands of the 
Church. By the law of Ethelred one-third part of 
the tithe which belonged to the Church was to be 
given to ‘‘ God’s poor and needy men in thraldom.” 
After the Black Death of 1348-9, in the Ordinance 
of Labourers of 1349, the first step was taken 
‘“towards the national control of poor relief.” The 
result of this statute, intended to compel men to 
work for their living, was to send men on false 
pretences on pilgrimages, or on wanderings from 
county to county, and to compel further legislation, 
in order to restrain irregularities. From this time 
forward we hear much of rogues and vagabonds 


and of ‘‘masterless men,” who become a danger to 
the State. Governors of towns and guilds began to 
control endowments for the relief of the poor. We 
cannot accompany our author in her progress, nor 
deal with her subject at the length it merits. 
During the period between 1597 and 1644 evidence 
seems to indicate that in many places the whole of 
the Elizabethan Poor Law was put into execution, 
and that “‘ work was provided for the unemployed 
as well as relief for the impotent.” In the reign of 
Henry VIII. relief of the poor by secular authorities 
seems to have been first organized in London an 
other cities, and after the years of scarcity of 
1594-7 ‘“‘the statutory provision was made which, 
for the most part, remained unchanged until 1834.’ 
We have marked many points for comment which 
we are compelled to withhold, and but commend to 
our readers a praiseworthy and remarkable product 
of female labour. 


Dr. Symes SAUNDERS has reprinted (EKastbourne 
Art Publishing Co.) George Herbert’s translation 
of Lewis Cornaro’s J'reatise of Temperance and 
Sobriety, together with one or two equally edifying 
works. The book is prettily got up and repays 
perusal. It opens with so much iificulty, however, 
that reading it is something of a task. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub: — 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such mh pe as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


M. DorMER Harris (‘‘ Passage in Hrasmus”).— 
See the ‘Familiaria Colloquia,’ ‘Abbatis et Erudite,’ 
in which Antronius and Magdalia converse. 

C. G. Letanp.—We have a letter for you con- 
cerning Hopestill Leland from F. Warran Smith, 
Chemist, The Californian Powder Works, Hercules 
Station, Pinole P.O., Cal. We have no address to 
which to forward this, which contains much in- 
formation connected with your family. 

M. L. R. Brestar (“‘Skeltonical Verse ”).— 
A specimen of Skelton’s mixed Latin and English 
verse is furnished under the heading ‘Skelton’s 
Cipher,’ 9 S. iii. 386, 498. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return — 
communications which, for any reason, we do not.- 


print; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


NOTES FOR A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDWARD 
FITZGERALD. - 
(See 9S. v. 201, 221, 241.) 


SINCE my former notes were printed, I 
have been successful, through the kindness 
of friends, in obtaining collations of some of 
the rarer editions of FitzGerald’s books, of 
which I was only able to give a brief mention 
previously. Each of these little works 
possesses its special points of interest. 


1862. 

Rubaiyat | of | Omar Khayydm, | Re-printed 
Privately from the London Edition; | with an 
extract | from the | Calcutta Review, | No. LIX, 
March 1856 ; | A Note by M. Garcin de Tassy, | and 
i Ate additional quatrains. | [Line.] Madras: | 


Collation :—Octavo: pp. ii and x and 18 and 8 
and 18, total xii and 44, consisting of: Title-page 
as above; on verso “‘ Fifty Copies Printed” between 
two lines [pp. i, ii); Second Title-page as under: 

Rubaiyat | of | Omar Khayyam, | the Astro- 
nomer-Poet of Persia. | Matielited into English 
Verse. | {Line.]| London: | Bernard Quaritch, | 
Castle Street, Leicester Square. | 1859. | [Line.] 
ae: | Re-Printed from the London Edition. | 


' op [i, ii, verso blank]; Introduction, headed as 
in London edition, pp. [i]j—x; Text, pp. [1]—13; 
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Notes, pp. [14]—17 ; p. [18, blank and unnumbered]; 
Title-page as under : 

Note | sur | Les Rubdiydt de Omar Khaiydm, | 
par M. Garcin de Tassy, | Membre de I’Institut. | 
[Line.] Paris. | Imprimerie Impériale. | [Line.] | 
M DCCC LVIL. 


Pp. [1, 2, verso blank]; Text, pp. [8]—7, p. [8 

blank and unnumbered], followed by ‘‘ From the 
Calcutta Review, No. LIX, March 1856,” pp. [1J— 
14; ‘Some More of Omar’s Quatrains,” pp. 15-17; 
p. [18 blank and unnumbered]. Issued in a green 
cloth limp binding, with a label containing the 
title, ‘‘ Rubaiyat | of | Omar Khayydm,” within an 
ornamental border, pasted on the top cover. 
Of the contents of this very scarce brochure, 
the ‘Rubaiyat’ are a literal reprint of the 
first London edition ; the note by the learned 
Orientalist, M. Garcin de Tassy, is reprinted 
from the Journal Asvatique ; the article from 
the Calcutta Review was written by Prof. 
K. b. Cowell; and the additional quatrains, 
fifteen in number, and dated “ Adiyar, 
Dec. 20, 1862,” are by Dr. Whitley Stokes, 
who is understood to have been the editor of 
the volume. The copy which I have had the 
advantage of using has also six additional 
quatrains, together with, a note by Dr. 
Stokes, pasted into appropriate places in the 
text, together with a few interesting addi- 
tions in manuscript and print. 


1871. 

Salaman & Absal | An Allegory. | From the Per- 
sian | of Jami. | Ipswich: | Cowell’s Steam Printing 
Works, Butter Market. | [Line.] | 1871. 

Collation:—Small quarto: pp. ii and 46, con- 
sisting of: Frontispiece, as in first edition; Title- 
page as above, [i, verso blank and unnumbered]; 
Text, pp. |1]—42; Appendix, 43-45; p. [46, blank 
and unnumbered }._ Issued in dark green limp cloth 
binding, with gold line border, and red leather 
back ; no lettering ; edges cut and coloured red. 


This volume seems to have been privately 
printed in a very limited issue. The text 
varies greatly both from that of the first 
edition of 1856 and that of the third of 1879. 
The introductory part is, indeed, entirely 
different. In the ‘Chronological List’ of 
FitzGerald’s books which were exhibited by 
the Caxton Club, of Chicago, in January, 
1899, a copy is described in the following 
terms :— 

“This copy has the title-page and text of the 
second separate edition, bound up with the ‘ Life 
of Jami’ (with many corrections in FitzGerald’s 
handwriting) of the first, and was the editorial 
copy, used y Mr. Quaritch for his collected edi- 


tion. 


I have no doubt that the copy in question 
was “made up” by FitzGerald by the addi- 
tion of the introductory matter of the first 
edition, but it can hardly have been used 
editorially by Mr. Quaritch for his collected 
edition, as on a comparison of the copy 
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which has been kindly lent me by Mr. Aldis 
Wright for the purpose, I find that it entirely 
differs from the text of Mr. Quaritch’s 
collected edition, which was apparently 
reprinted from the third edition of 1879. As 
the only copies of this edition which’ have 
come under my notice contain alterations 
and corrections in FitzGerald’s handwriting, 
there can be little doubt that it was printed 
with his sanction, and probably by his in- 
structions.* 


1879. 
[Readings in Crabbe. | 

Collation :—pp. [iv unnumbered] and 242, con- 
sisting of: Half-title, ‘Readings | in | Crabbe’s 
“Tales of the Hall”’ | pp. [i, ii blank]; Intro- 
ductory Note, pp. [iii, iv]; Text, pp. [1]—242. At 
the bottom of p. 242 is the Imprint, *‘ Billing & 
Sons, Printers, Guildford, Surrey.” Issued in red 
cloth boards, lettered upwards along the. back, 
‘Readings in Crabbe.’ 

This is the first issue of the ‘ Readings,’ of 
which a few copies were presented by Fitz- 
Gerald in 1879 to his more intimate friends. 
The copy from which the foregoing collation 
is made was given to the late Sir W. Frederick 
Pollock. The Introductory Note, consisting 
of one leaf, contains the extract from Jeftrey’s 
article in the Hdinburgh Review, 1819, which 
was reprinted in the later revised ‘ Introduc- 
tion,’ and also the following remarks :— 

“In this abstract of the poem some readings of 
the poet’s original MS., quoted in his son’s edition, 
have been adopted in the text. 

‘“ Many omissions, and some transposal of the text, 
have here and’ there occasioned the change of some 
pronoun, or particle, connecting one paragraph 
with another originally separated from it. 

‘¢ And some words have inadvertently slipped 
from my ‘copy’ into the text, of which (as of some 
other errata) I subjoin the right reading, marked in 
italics.” 

Here follow the nineteen errata printed in 
a note at p. xi of the 1883 issue. 

The ‘Readings in Crabbe’ remained in this 
state until February, 1881, when, as I am 
informed by the printers, Messrs. Billing & 
Sons, fifty-six copies of the ‘ Introduction’ in 
its original state were printed, and the work, 
with this ‘ Introduction,’ constituted the 1882 
issue which I have previously described. In 
June, 1883, 200 copies of the revised * Intro- 
duction’ were printed, and it is in this form 
that the work is most commonly met with, 

It may, in conclusion, be interesting to 
note that FitzGerald wrote a notice o 
Bernard Barton’s death, which appeared in 
the Ipswich Journal for 24 February, 1849. I 


* A copy of this edition, bound up with the third 
edition of the ‘ Rubaiyat,’ and containing MS. notes 
by FitzGerald, sold for 13/. 5s. in Mr. Virtue Tebbs’s 
sale at Sotheby’s on 25 June. 


may also refer readers interested in the 
growth of FitzGerald’s mind and the forma- 
tion of his habits of thought to an interesting 
account of a commonplace book formerly in 
his possession, which originally appeared in 
the Bookman for May, 1892, and was re- 
printed in ‘ Literary Anecdotes of the Nine- 
teenth Century, ii. 387. W. F. Pripgaux. 


“QWEN MEREDITH” AT THE DEVIL’S 
BRIDGE, LUCHON. 


Ons of the curiosities in the Wigan Public 
Library is a book of views of the French 
town of Luchon, in the Haute Garonne.* 
This contains the autograph of the brilliant 
Karl of Lytton and his eccentric mother 
Rosina, Lady Lytton, whose relations with 
her husband and son were not of the friend- 
liest. On the fly-leaf is the following :— 

‘*Souvenir of owe Honey M iver- 
sary [sic] of your Wedding dupe avibur et aaee 
Bagnieres [sic] de Luchon.—Robert Lytton.” 


Together thro’ the mountain pass 
We watch’d the torrent flow. 
The rock above how high it was! 
How deep the gulph below! 
A single plank the torrent spann’d 
From mountain ridge to ridge ; 
And, in the language of the land, 
*T was call’d ‘‘ The Devil’s Bridge.” 
Alas ! in life ’tis ever thus. 
God shows with mountain ridges 
The rugged path vouchsafed to us: 
The Devil builds us bridges : 
But you and I belov’d! were not 
So bent on elevation, 
As, arm in arm in that sweet spot, 
To wish to change our station. 
Unless I read life’s moral ill, 
fer ite pethies be civil, 
nd leave the world’s high places still 
With deference, to the Devil ! : 


_ These verses are a mere jew @esprit, but it 
is a little strange to find such unambitious 
sentiments expressed by one who afterwards 
touched life at so many points, who lived to 
impress the Oriental mind with the magni- 
ficence of his spectacular display as Viceroy 
of India, and later, when Ambassador to 
France, helped by his social charm and intel- 
lectual sympathy to promote good feeling 


* The Wigan Library is distinguished amongst 


f | municipal libraries by the extent and value of its 


literary possessions. The catalogue, compiled by 
the excellent librarian, my fiche ee it 
Folkard, F.8.A., has now reached the end of the 
letter L, and registers the interesting relic described 
in the present note. The Wigan catalogue when 
completed will make a quarto of more than 3,000 
pages, and will be prized by bibliographers for its 
usefulness and painstaking accuracy. 
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between the two countries in difficult days. 
Notwithstanding the brilliant position at- 
tained by Lord Lytton, there is something 
pathetically incomplete both in his political 
and literary achievements. He cannot be 
said to have reached that rank either in 
statesmanship or literature at which he aimed. 
This may explain the sadness and unsatisfied 
longing of his verse. His poetry isin many 
respects remarkable, but it falls short of 
supreme excellence, and does not retain its 
hold on the public mind. Some lines, amongst 
the best he ever wrote, in ‘ Last Words’ seem 
to have a prophetic value. The hero of the 
oem, a sensitive, second-rate poet who has 
ailed in his quest of fame, says to the faithful 
friend who sits by his early deathbed :— 


However I reason it out, there remains a failure 
time has not retrieved. 

T said I would live in all lives that beat, and love 
in all loves that be: 

I would crown me lord of all passions (and the 
passions were lord of me!) 
would compass every circle, I would enter at 
every door, 

In the starry spiral of science, and the labyrinth 
of lore. 


A little knowledge will turn youth grey. And I 
stood chill in the sun, 

Naming you each of the roses; blest by the beauty 
of none. 


Talk dpb Genius baffled. Genius is master of man. 
Genius does what it must, and Talent does what it 
can. 


Much might be said for, and against, this 
discrimination of the two forms of ability, 
but “genius baftled” seems a not inappro- 
priate description of Owen Meredith. Other- 
wise, we must class him as a man of the 
highest talent who just, and only just, fell 
short of genius. WititaAmM EK, A. AXON. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


MURAL MONUMENTS AT ST. MARGARET’S, 
WESTMINSTER, HIDDEN BY THE NEW 
ORGAN. 

(Continued from p. 2.) 


“In the | great vault | opposite to this spot | are 
deposited | the remains si | Jane | wife of the 
Hon** Francis Stuart | Son of Francis sixth Earl of 
Moray | and relict of the Rev4| Thomas Lewis 
O’Beirne | Lord Bishop of Meath; | who died on 
the 27 day | of September 1837 | Aged 83.” 

“To the Memory of Robert Peter Esq: Audito | 
of the Receipt her first husband who gave | to th’ 
use of y® poore of this parish One hun | dered 
pound, & of Edmund English her seco’d husband, 
a gentleman Kinde, | Courtious | and of great 
hospetalltie who gaye 12 | poundes in annuitie for 
ever to y® same use, | Margaret their loving wife 
daughter of S* | John Tirell of Gipping Knight who 


likewise | hath bequeathed one hundred pound for | 


the | purchasinge of one yearlie an’uitie of 20 no | 

les for ever to the aforesaid poore lame’ | tinge 
their death and for testification of | her dutifull 
love hath erected y® monume’t.” 


I have collected some very interesting 


notes upon the family of the Tyrells of 
Gipping, but they are too long for insertion 
here, and may have to be dealt with sepa- 
rately at some future time. 


‘* Hereby lyeth the bodye | of alexander tompkyns 
_| the fift sonne to Rich | ard tompkyns of Mann | 
ington uppon Wye in| the Countie of hereford | 
Esquior who was buri | ed in August in the | yeare 
of our lord god | 1615.” 

**Motes | Dne Elizabethe Vincent | Cornubiensi 
hujus nominis stirpe oriunda | Que | Nata apud 
indos Orientales regioni Bengalina | Huc migravit 
pre properum hic explorans tumulum | Annos q* 
jam dum exigens duodecim | mitem Deo Reddidit 
Animam | Et Proximo Sepulta Conditorio | Cine- 
ribus suos miscuit Consanguineis | Orta est Caus- 
simbazarize predictaéa Regione | Die 23° Julii anno 
CIOIOCLXXIII | mortua est islingtoniz 29° Die ejus- 
dem mensis | Anno c1orocLxxxv | Meerentissimos 
Relinquens Parentes | Qui amoris Dolorisq infandi | 
Hane Posuerunt | Mnemosynen.” 

*“'To the Memory of | William Whateley | one of 
Her Majesty’s Counsel | formerly Churchwarden of 
this parish | and for nearly 30 years a resident 
therein | This tablet is erected by friends who 
desire gratefully | to record their sense of the 
wisdom, benevolence and piety | that adorned his 
life and endeared him to all who knew him. | Born 
November 2. 1794; Died November 15. 1862. | His 
remains are interred at Hayes, in the County of 
Kent. | Lord, I have loved the habitation of thy 
house. Ps xxiv.” 

‘**To the | Pious Memoryof | Elizabeth | Daughter 
of Richard Willis | late of this Parish Esqr : | by 
Prudence his 2°¢ wife | the daughter of | Wymond 
Bridges Esqr: | She liv’d belov’d | A Great example 
of piety | Modesty and Ingenuity | She dyed a 
Virgin | much lamented | in the 28 Year | of her 
1) | upon the 5 day of March| An: Dom: | 


‘*In the Chancel Vault Beneath lie the Remains 
| of Sarah Daughter of Charles Lawrence Esq? | 
and wife of Sir Will™ Young, Bart. | who departed 
this life Jan. 6 1791, et. 38. | The above Sir Wiliam 
Young, Bart. died at Tobago (of which Island he 
was Governor) | 10¢* January 1815, aged 65 years; 
to whose Memory a Monument was erected at the 
| public Expense of the Colony in that Island, by 
the Unanimous Resolution of the Board | of Council 
and House of General Assembly in Testimony of 
their Respect and Regard. | 

In the vault beneath are also deposited the 
Remains of Brook Henry Young, Esq. late | Major 
of the 58° Regimentand Lieut Colonel in the Army, 
who died 21** day of Septem’ 1813. | aged 33 years. 
His life was spent with Honour in the Service of 
his Country which he only | quitted when ill health 
would no longer permit him to perform the Duties 
of his Profession. | ” 


On the vase over the tablet is this inscription : 


“S.Y. | Conjugi. matri. | Emerita. dilectissime. | 
mezerens. posuit. eheu! Viduus. | A.D. MDCCXCT.” 


Upon the east wall of the north aisle are 
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to be found the following tablets, several of 
them of much interest to present-day parish- 
ioners as one or two of the families com- 
memorated are still remembered :— 


‘This Monument was Erected | to the Memory 
| of James Abbott: of James Street, Westminster 
| whose Remains lays deposited | in the Chancel 
Vault of this Church: | He died the 4** April 1791, 
| Aged 43 years.” 


It may be well to mention that James Street 
has recently been renamed Buckingham Gate. 


‘** Here lyeth the Body’ of | Ann Butler & Thomas 
| Her Eldest Sonn Daughter And | Heir to Edward 
Stone of this | Parrish Esqt & wife to Gregory | 
Butler Second Sonn to Gre | gory Butler of Olde 
Acres in | The County of Durham, Esq. | She had 2 
Sonns and 5 Daugh | ters & was her Selfe the Fifth 
| Generation Borne in this Parish | Being an In- 
habitant of it From | her Birth till her Death the 
| 7 of February 1668 in y® | 81 yeare of her age.” 

** Sacred | to the Memory of | James Chalmer, 
Ksq? | who died 20 November 1830, aged 89 years 
|and Elizabeth his wife | who died 16% March 
1834, aged 77 years | and Whose remains are de- 
posited in the Vault | beneath this place.” 

““Sacred to the Memory of | M™ Peggy Cooper | 
wife of Henry Frederick Cooper | of this Parish 
who died the 8 March 1829 | Aged 57 Years | Also 
of Henry, son of the above named | M" Henry 
Frederick and M*'™ Peggy Cooper | who died the 
2274 of October 1820, aged 17 years | Also of ,the 
above named | Mt Henry Frederick Cooper | who 
died the 234 of May 1843, aged 71 years.” . 

“In the Vault beneath | are deposited the 
Remains of | the Rev? James Evans, A.M. | 38 
years Rector of St Olave’s, Southwark, | who in the 
hope of a blessed Immortality | departed this life 
on the 2"4 of September 1815 | Aged 79 Years, | To 
the Memory of the best of Husbands | this Tablet 
is placed | by his afflicted Widow | Mary Evans.” 

“Sacred | to the Memory of | Gen! Sir William 
Payne Gallwey, Bart | Colonel of the 3"? Dragoon 
Guards | who died on the 16 April, 1831 | Aged 72 
Years | and whose remains are deposited |in a 
Vault near this place.” 

**In Memory of | M* Thomas Gullan formerly of 
King Street in this parish | who died 28» January 
1800 aged 62 years. | Also of Ann Gullan wife of 
the said Mt Thomas Gullan | who died 17 October 
1798, aged 56 years | Also of Ann Phillips wife of 
Mr Phillips | and daughter of Mt Thomas Gullan 
and Ann his wife | who died 24% October 1792, aged 
25 years. | Also of Ester Issabella Gullan, another 
daughter of the abovenamed | who died 20 Sep- 
tember 1802, aged 21 years | Also of M* Richard 
Gullan, eldest son of Mt Thomas Gullan | who died 
2d May 1841, aged 71 years. | Also of Maria Sarah 
Gullan, wife of Mt 'Thomas Gullan, junior | now 
of Great Deans Yard, Westminster, | who died 
14% November 1825, aged 43 years | Also of the 
last named Mt Thomas Gullan | of Deans Yard 
Westminster | who died 16** December 1857, aged 
83 years.” 

Mr. Thomas Gullan was a much respected 
inhabitant of St. Margaret’s parish, in which 
he carried on the business of a livery-stable 
keeper and jobmaster in Boar’s Head Yard, 
King Street, for many years, from which he 


ultimately retired, being succeeded by his 
son Thomas (junior). He, in his turn, retired 
from business and lived in Dean’s Yard, on 
the Terrace, which will before long give 
place to the stately pile of the Church House. 
Boar’s Head Yard and King Street have been 
demolished within the last twelve months. 
W. E. Har“anp-OXtey. 


(To be continued. ) 


RICHARD CRASHAW.— Under thedate 2 June, 
1631, Richard Smyth records the death of one 
“Richard Crashaw, a rich citizen of the Ex- 
change” (‘Obituary,’ Camd. Soc., p. 6). It 
seemed worth while to unearth this worthy’s 
will (P.C.C., 69 St. John) on the chance of 
finding some mention of a greater Richard 
Crashaw, even the “poet and saint.” The 
search was rewarded, as the following extract 
from the will shows :— 

‘‘Item I give and bequeath unto Richard Cra- 
shawe my godsonn sonne of Willyam Crashawe 
late of White Chappell preacher my house and two 
gardens without Bishopps gate against the Spitle, 
and my house att Bassing Hall in London, BE my 
house at Mortelacke in the countie of Surrey, To 
hould the same to the said Richard Crashawe and 
his heires for his better mainetenance and education 


in learning and for the good respecte which I beare 


unto his father, And also I give to my said God 


sonne twentie poundes in money to buie him bookes 


or other thinges needfull.” 


At the date of the will (26 April, 1631) the 
poet was still at the Charterhouse. 

Richard Crashaw (or Croshawe, as he pre- 
ferred to spell his name) was a Derbyshire 
man. He became Master of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company and deputy of Broad Street Ward. 
He was buried at the age of seventy in the 
parish of St. Bartholomew by the Exchange, 
where he had lived for thirty-one years. In 
1636 his executors erected a cenotaph to his 
memory in the north aisle of the chancel of 
All Saints’ Church, Derby. Thereon it is 
recorded that in the great plague of 1625, 
neglecting his own safety, he abode in the 
city to provide for the relief of the sick poor, 
and left by will for lectures and charitable 
uses above 4,000/., to which his executors added 
9007. out of his estate (Lysons, ‘Mag. Brit.,’ 
vol. v. p. 117; Glover, ‘County of Derby,’ 
part i. vol. 11. p. 493). 

One of his executors was his nephew, John 
Croshawe, of Heanor, Derbyshire. The eldest 
son of this John Croshawe was Richard 
‘Croshawe, a student of the Inner Temple, to 
which he was admitted in 1628 (Cooke, ‘Inner 
Temple Students, 1547-1660, p. 257). Be- 
coming weary of riotous living, he published 
in 1640 a curious booklet with the title 
“Visions, or Hels Kingdome, And the Worlds 
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Follies and Abuses, Strangely displaied by 
R. C. of the Inner Temple Gent. 
first fruits of a reformed life.” It is dedicated 
to his uncle, Sir Thomas Metham, of Metham, 
in the county of York, Knt. The address 
‘to the Students of the Innes of Court” and 
that “to the Reader” are both very edifying, 
but the repentant Richard forgot to mention 
that his work is merely a loose translation 
from the ‘ Visions’ of Quevedo. 
Iva TEsTor. 


VERSES BY THE Rev. WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 
—The following beautiful lyric was written 
by the late Rev. William Robertson, minister 
of Monzievaird, and so far as is known has not 
been published. Mr. Robertson was a man 
of great talents and varied acquirements. 
Two hymns of his composition in the Scot- 
tish Hymnal, the ‘Te Deum’ and the bap- 
tismal hymn, generally sung at baptisms in 
all the Scotch churches, are of extraordinary 
merit. He was a grand-nephew of the Rev. 
Dr. William Robertson, Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and author of the 
‘History of Charles V.’ and the ‘ History of 
Scotland.’ The verses seem worthy of being 
embalmed in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

The varied seasons come and go, 
The stars wane in the sky, 


The waves of ocean ebb and flow, 
And time rolls swiftly by. 


Our future stretches far away, 
Our past is but a night; 

It seems as if ’twere yesterday 
When first we saw the light. 


For memory lets no cloud be hung 
On childhood’s painted page ; 

Each lost companion there is young, 
And still undimm’d by age. 


We may be frail and wrinkled now 
With four score years of care, 

But bright and smooth remains his brow, 
For childhood lingers there. 

That changeless image preacheth best 
Life’s short, uncertain day, 

For death shall soon each soul arrest, 
And fix its fate for aye. 


O Thou who ever art the same, 
From change and turning free, 
May we unchanging fear Thy name 

And dwell at last with Thee! 


A. G. ReEtp. 


Auchterarder. 


Srpney Hersert.—In the J uly Fortnightly, 
article “Concerning Hosts and Hostesses,’ 
p. 77, we read, “Sidney Herbert, who was 
afterwards Lord Pembroke.” But was he? 
He was created Lord Herbert of Lea, and 
did not live to become Lord Pembroke, 


although his son did, Had he become so, | 


his widow, Lady Herbert of Lea, still alive, 


Being the | would be Countess of Pembroke. 


GEORGE ANGUS. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


DANTEIANA.—There.is a trivial mistake to 
mention, not worthy of note perhaps were it 
not for the fact that it occurs in two Italian 
commentators upon Dante. It is to be found 
in the twelfth canto of the ‘ Purgatorio,’ where 
the poet is looking at the figures of those who 
were humbled for their pride. One of these 
is Rehoboam, and Fraticelli in a note 
remarks :— 

‘Tl popolo lo (Roboamo) pregd a voler diminuire 
le gravezze imposte da Salomone et egli: ‘il padre 
mio vi batté con flagelli, ma io vi batterd con gli 
scorpioni.’ Il popolo si mosse a rumore, e delle 
dodici trib. del suo regno, gli se ne ribellarono 
undici.” 

This, of course, is incorrect, as of the twelve 
tribes Benjamin and Judah remained faith- 
ful to Rehoboam, so that ten tribes revolted 
from him. Baldassari Lombardi also gives 
the number of the disaffected tribes as eleven. 
The mistake arises from the fact that in the 
Biblical account of the rebellion Judah and 
Benjamin are counted together as one tribe. 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


PETER WILLIARME, WATCHMAKER.—Britten, 
in his ‘Old Clocks and Watches and their 
Makers,’ recently published, merely mentions 
this early London maker, under the name of 
“Pierre Willerme,” as admitted of the Clock- 
makers’ Company in 1648. From a MS. 
return of “Strangers” dwelling within Alders- 
gate Ward, October, 1635, in my possession, I 
find that at the latter date he resided in the 
parish of St. Botolph, and had then been in 
England twelve years, being a native of 
Geneva. Wa ana, 


“Hostacy.”—It is curious to find this mis- 
spelling cropping up every now and then in 
unexpected places. There are two examples 
of it in Mr. Stephen Phillips’s ‘Marpessa’ 
(Lane). Curiously enough both appear in 
the address delivered to the heroine by no 
less a personage than the unshorn Apollo. 
This sentence occurs on p. 17 :— 

But if thou ’lt live with me, then shalt thou bide 

In mere felicity above the world, 

In peace alive and moving, where to stir 

Is ecstacy, and thrilling is repose. 

Two pages later the wielder of the silver 
bow, with slight inelegance of form in the 
close of his announcement, valiantly ex- 
claims :—- 

And I will carry thee above the world, 

To share my ecstacy of flinging beams, 

And scattering without intermission joy, 
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The much-suffering compositor is a con- 
venient scapegoat on whom to place the 
burden of anomalies in orthography ; but 
recurring specimens within something like a 
score of lines are suggestive of deliberate 
choice. THOMAS BAYNE. 


“COMMANDEER.” — What appears to have 
been the earliest’ official use outside South 
Africa of the now familiar Boer word com- 
mandeer was inatelegram from Rear-Admiral 
Bruce at Taku, sent from Chi-fu on 24 June, 
and issued by the Admiralty on the follow- 
ing day, which contained the following 
passage :— 

‘Have commandeered small coasting steamer 
for taking troops, sick and wounded, across the 
bar to Wei-hai-wei, where I intend making tem- 
porary base hospital and asylum for refuge.” 


ALFRED F. RoBsins. 


THE SIGN or THE “ Marycoip.”—Mr. F. G. 
Hilton Price, F.S.A., in his interesting 
brochure on Child’s Bank, No. 1, Fleet Street, 
which has existed for nearly two centuries 
and a half on the site of the house which 
originally bore this sign, observes that it 
appears to have originated in the sign of a 
tavern, or at any rate it was first mentioned 
with reference to a tavern, as may be gathered 
from the following paragraph, extracted from 
Beaufoy’s ‘Tokens, p. 75: “The Banking 
House of Messrs. Childs was, in King James 
the First’s reign, a public ordinary, the sign 
being the ‘Marygold.’” It may therefore be 
worth while to point out that in the Inquisi- 
tion post mortem of Henry Leighe, gentle- 
man, who died on 9 April, 1568, and whose 
inquisition was taken on 7 July following, 
the jurors found that the deceased was seized, 
unter alia, of a messuage in the parish of 
St. Dunstan, Fleet Street, 

“late in the tenure of John Onley, now divided 
into 3 small messuages in the several tenures of the 
said Henry Leighe, John Burden, and Roger Mellie : 
which said messuage in the tenure of the said 
Henry Leighe is now called the Marigowlde”; 

and further, 

“the said Henry and Hlizabeth his wife being so 
seised, the said Henry made his will 6 April, 1568, 
and thereby bequeathed as follows: I will that 
Alice Leigh wife of my son Gerrard Leigh have for 
term of her life my dwelling house in Fleetstreet 
called the Marigould, according to a certain lease 
by me to her ‘letten,’ and all other my_ lands, 
rents, services, &c., within the City of London and 
the suburbs thereof of which I am seised in posses- 
sion or reversion, for the better bringing up of the 
children of my said son.”—Chan. Ing. p.m., 10 
Eliz., No. 81. 

It therefore appears that the house in ques- 
tion was not only known as “The Marygold” 
fifty years before the earliest date recorded by 


Mr. Hilton Price, but that it was originally 
a dwelling-house occupied by a family of 
respectability and standing within the City 
of London. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


THE Rev. SAMUEL MARSDEN, OF PARAMATTA, 
—In the ‘ Memoirs’ of this distinguished mis- 
sionary, published by the Rev. J. B. Marsden 
in 1859 (London, R.T:S.), p. 2, it is stated that 
“he was adopted by the Elland Society and 
placed at St. John’s College, Cambridge, to 
study for the ministry of the Church of Eng- 
land.” This statement is adopted by the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ During 
the past twelve months several inquiries have 
been made as to the date of his admission and 
length of his residence at St. John’s. The 
most careful search in the ‘ College Admission 
Register’ failed to disclose his name. I have 
lately discovered that he was not of St. John’s 
but of Magdalene College. The evidence of 
this is worth recording. The Master of Mag- 
dalene has supplied me with the following 
extract from the ‘ Admission Register ’ of that 
college :— 

‘94 June, 1790. Samuel Marsden filius Thome 
Marsden de Rawden prope Leeds in Comitatu 
Eboracensi, ¢ ScholA publica de Kingston super. 
Hull, annum agens 26, admissus est Sizator.— 
Tutoribus Magistris, Gul. Farish, Henr. Jowett.” 
While the Act Book of Dr. Moore, Archbishop ~ 
of Canterbury, has the following entry :— 

“94 May, 1794. His Grace granted a letter dimis- 
sory to Samuel Marsden, Student of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, and designed for the service of 
the Church in the Settlement at Botany Bay, to 
receive Priest’s Orders from the Bishop of Exeter. 
—Df[eacon], 17 March, 1793, Bristol.” 

R. F.' Scort, 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


PortRAIT UNIDENTIFIED.—On the staircase 
leading to the Art Library at the South Ken- 
sington Museum has recently been hung the 
loaned portrait of a man unknown, Dutch 
School, early seventeenth century. The right- 
hand top corner of the painting contains a 
shield, Gu.,a chevron erm. between three boars’ 
heads couped arg. and helmet and mantling, 
with crest, A mural crown or, upon it fesswise 
a boar’s head arg. These arms, with differ- 
ences of tincture, &c., are assigned by Burke 
(‘General Armory’) to various families of 
the name White, of which White (London, 
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1634), White (Hackney), White (Norfolk), and 
White (Stoke Nayland). bear the chevron 
arg. ; also the first three here mentioned have 
for crest, Out of a mural coronet gu. a boar’s 
head arg., crined or. Renesse’s ‘ Dictionary ’ 
gives, I think, a score of names bearing a 
“chevron accompagné de 3 hures de sanglier,” 
but the crest seems to fit none except the 
White given in Rietstap as of Boston, “ De gu. 
au chev. d’arg. acc. de 3 hures de sanglier du 
méme. C. une hure de sanglier sortant d’une 
couronne murale.” Renesse, too, is practically 
a key to Rietstap, whose book is by no means 
deficient in Low Country coats. Whitmore’s 
“Elements of Heraldry...... with an Essay 
upon the Use of Coat-Armor in the United 
States,” gives as No. 19 in Gore's ‘ List,’ 
Samuel White of Boston, merchant, 1712, 
bearing Gu., a chev. between three boars’ 
heads couped arg. Crest, Out of a mural 
coronet gu. a boar’s head arg. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q. say whether the chevron 
has been borne ermine by a White? I may 
add that Fairbairn (new ed.) engraves no 
boar’s head fesswise wpon a mural crown; 
though it seems to me that it might not 
occur to an artist to depict it otherwise—a 
boar’s head with sufficient neck to make it 
out of a crown looks unnatural. Also the 
portrait is to me hardly that of a Dutchman. 
ft is more British. PUTEANUS. 


* LOUDERING.”—This word occurs in Black- 
more’s ‘ Perlycross,’ ch. xxvili., apparently in 
the sense of smuggling. Can any Devonshire 
man tell me anything about the word ? 

. A. L. MaYyHew. 
Oxford. 


CHARLES DERING was admitted to West- 
minster School on 15 April, 1784. Can any 
correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ help me to identify 

im ¢ Le Ds peo a 


CaRMAtt. —A boy of this name was 
admitted to Westminster School on 4 Feb., 
1766. I should be glad to identify him. 

Gai Ra Dy 


ARMS CARVED ON A MEERScHAUM.—I should 
be very glad if I could learn what person or 
family can be referred to in a. coat of arms 
_ beautifully carved on a meerschaum pipe 
which I picked up at a small town on the 
Rhine twenty-three years ago. It repre- 
sents a wheel having as supporters two lions 
rampant, each with two tails. Underneath 
are the letters G. L. H., the whole surmounted 
by a ducal coronet. The wheel is not enclosed 
in a shield. K. F. D.C. 


10, Portman Square. 


REFERENCES WaNnTED.—I should be much 
obliged for exact references to the following : 
1. The poem of Browning’s containing the 
lines 
Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away ! 
? 9. The work of Goldsmith containing the 
ine 
We have not seen the cross of her money. 

3. To whom are referred the words “ Apres 
nous le déluge” ? 

4. Who in Scottish history was known as 
Archibald Bell-the-Cat ? 

5. In what act and scene of Rostand’s 
‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ does the hero say 

Plus fier que tous les Artabans? 
Dr V. PayEN-PAYNE. 

7, Spenser Mansions, W. 

[1. ‘ Dramatic Lyrics,’ ‘ By the Fireside,’ stanza 39. 

2. ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ xxi. 

3. Traced back to Madame de Pompadour, but 
supposedly earlier. See ‘N. & Q.,’4 8. vii. 188, 310. 

4. Archibald Douglas, 1449(?)-1514, fifth Earl of 
Angus. 

5. The hero does not use the phrase. It is put in 
the mouth of Ragueneau the pastrycook, Act I. 
sc. 11.] 

Dr. Hatrt.—The ‘D.N.B, gives the date of 
the death of this celebrated doctor as 11 May, 
1857, instead of 11 August (see ‘ Memoirs’ of 
Dr. Marshall Hall, 1861, pp. 419-23). I should 
not write merely to correct this ; what I should 
like to know is whence they got the extra- 
ordinary Christian name of Marshall. The 
books on the ‘Marshall Hall Method of 
treating the Drowned’ persistently deprive 
him of his Christian name by putting a hyphen 
—thus, Marshall- Hall. Perhaps his only 
child, Mr. Marshall Hall, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
will kindly answer. RawtpeH THOMAS. 


TirLeE AND AuTHoR oF Book WANTED.— 
Two or three, or perhaps more, years ago I 
read a book about a man who mesmerized 
his fox-terrier dog—a very funny work. I 
cannot now find either the title or author’s 
name. Can you help me? Geo. W. JONES. 


“FHacrro.” — In Bruder’s edition of the 
‘Confessions of St. Augustine’ (Tauchnitz, 
Leipzig, 1837), lib. x. cap. 11, I read, “Nam 
cogo et cogito sic est ut ago et agito, facio et 
facito.” Facito is a word unknown to clas- 
sical Latin. Is it to be found elsewhere than 
in this passage in Augustine? or is it a mis- 
print for factzto, to practise 

R. M. Spence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


“Toe SNAKES OF ABERDARE.”—The resi- 


dents of Aberdare in the county of Glamorgan 
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are often called by the above name, “The 

Snakes of Aberdare.” Can any reader give 

me the reason for the popular nickname ? 
'D. M. R. 


Motir.—In 1621 Adam Islip published in 
small folio ‘The Living Librarie,’ translated 
from the Latin of P. Camerarius by John 
Molle ; and in 1625 a second edition, “ with 
some additions by his son H. Molle.” Is 
anything known of John Molle or his son? 

C. D. 

‘THE Wott Arr or THE SracE, 
picked up the other 
published in 1684 called 

“The Whole Art of the Stage. 
only the Rules of the Drammatick Art, but many 
curious Observations about it. Which may be of 
great use to the Authors, Actors, and Spectators 
of Plays. Together with much Critical Learning 
about the Stage and Plays of the Antients. Written 
in French by the command of Cardinal Richelieu. 
By Monsieur Hedelin, Abbot of Aubignac, and now 
made English. London, printed for the Author, and 
sold by William Cadman at the Pope’s-Head in the 
New Exchange; Rich. Bentley, in Russell Street, 
Covent Garden; Sam Smith at the Princes Arms in 


St. Paul’s Church Yard; and T. Fot in West- 
minster Hall 1684.” 


Who was the author of the translation? Is 
this English version well known? I confess 
my ignorance of it personally, though I have 
heard of it. Any information will be gladly 
welcomed. Ne Foe oe: Wann Ci 


[The translation is not uncommon. We own a 


Bey tnt cannot without research put our hands 
on it. 


ona 


I 


day a quarto work 


Containing not 


Masons’ Names on GRavestonres.—Can 
any of your correspondents please inform me 
when the custom of cutting the mason’s 
name on ordinary tombstones came in ? 


WILLIAM ANDREWS. 
Royal Institution, Hull. 


Tur Woopwork or ENGLisH CATHEDRALS, 
—Is the woodwork of our cathedrals generally 
varnished, or “dead-polished,” or “ french- 
polished”? “ Dead-polishing ” has certainly 
the best effect to the eye, but seems to be 
open to the fatal objection of rapidly soiling. 
I should be glad to know what is the usual 
mode of treatment in English cathedrals, 

AUGUR. 


THE BrBriotHeQUE NATIONALE AND 
ReapErs.—Can any of your readers kindly 
give information to one who wishes to 
become a reader in the above? I believe a 
permit must be obtained from the secretary 
of the French Embassy, London. Having 
obtained one, what is required on entering 
the institution? Are books catalogued as in 
B.M.? What forms have to be filled in 3 are 
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they somewhat similar? Can a book be 

reserved for the next day ; if so, how? I 

shall be thankful for any other information. 
STRANGER. 


SAHARA.—I shall be greatly obliged if 
you will kindly inform me what books I 
should study to gather some reliable informa- 
tion regarding the Sahara Desert and the 
surrounding districts. JoHn W. Hoppay. 

Smithies Library, Exeter Hall, Strand. 


Contents Bintis.— When were contents 
bills of newspapers first used? The question 
is suggested by a copy of an old placard 
issued on 20 May, 1815, which is now being 
exhibited in a Hull shop, and which relates 
to the Hull Packet, now incorporated with 
the Hull Daily Mail. It runs as follows :— 

“Retreat of Bonaparte 

Into the mountains beyond Lyons. 
Genera! Lefebre taken. 
Two other treacherous generals tried and shot. 
Grenoble retaken. 
The Duke of Belluno 
Advancing on Bonaparte with 15,000 men. 
Marseilles offers a reward of two millions of francs 
for the head of the Rebel Bonaparte. : 

Marshal Ney sworn to bring Bonaparte to Paris 
dead or alive. f 
The Hull Packet of this day will contain the 


above important particulars, to be published at 
4 o’clock. 


March 20, 1815.” 
JOURNALIST. 


Letters oF MarsHat Conway.—Is any- 
thing known of the present whereabouts of 
a collection of the private letters of Field- 
Marshal Henry Seymour Conway (1721- 
1795)? According to the life of Conway 
in ‘D.N.B. the letters were collected by 
C. Knight with a view to the Diosma of 
Conway. H. T. B. 


Book oF SERmMons.—I have a book contain- 
ing about forty sermons, dated from 18 May, 
1651, to 15 April, 1655, and in the margin 
of 1. to xxxi. is printed “Serm at Mary Wol- 
noth Lon.” TI should like to know who wrote 
the sermons and who printed the book, for 
the pagination is very irregular, and the 
title-page is missing. H. 3358 


Leicuton, Licuton, or Leyton Famiry. 
—I shall feel greatly obliged for any infor- 
mation relating to the family of Leighton 
using as arms, Argent, a bugle-horn between 
three crescents sable. This coat occurs in 
Papworth, Burke, and Robson, but is not in 
Guillim. I want the original authority for 
it, and the county where the family resided. 
Can any of your readers possessing North- 


umbrian rolls of arms inform me of any coats 
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under the above surname? Does the name, 
under any variety of spelling, occur in the 
‘Catalogue of the Gentrye of the Countye of 
Northumberland,’ Lansdowne MS. 865, f. 97, 
referred to by Mr. StrotHER in a_ back 


volume? I have vols. vii., viii, and ix. of 
the Genealogist. Direct communication pre- 
ferred. H. R. Leicuron. 


East Boldon, R.S.O., Durham. 


ARCHIDIACONAL REcoRDS.— May I ask once 
more as to the existence and whereabouts of 
sixteenth-century archidiaconal and epis- 
copal records and churchwardens’ answers 
and presentments, specified in my query in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 98. v. 496? There must be many 
besides myself to whom the information 
would be useful. ADS AAI Gis ao 

‘Rottingdean, Brighton. 


Dumas AND ‘THE Son oF Portuos.’—Did 
Alexandre Dumas (pére) write ‘The Son of 
Porthos’? I can find no mention of it any- 
where ; and, if he did not write it, why do 
Messrs. Routledge include it in their edition ? 
It is not part of the ‘ Vicomte de Bragelonne,’ 
like their ‘ Man in the Iron Mask,’ &c. 

CHARLES R. DAWEs. 


{Dumas signed so much that he merely improved 
or supervised that the question is difficult. ] 


Beplies, 


FRENCH SOCIETY IN THE LAST 
CENTURY. 
(9 8. v. 67, 232, 501.) 

MADAME DE St. Priest was either Louise 
Sophie Jacqueline de Barral, born 28 June, 
1713, daughter of Joseph de Barral, Mar- 
quis de la Bastie d’Arvillars, Président 
& Mortier au Parlement de Grenoble, by 
Marie Frangoise Blondel (she was the 
wite of Jean Emmanuel Guignard, Vicomte 
de St. Priest, born 21 May, 1714; Président 
au Grand Conseil 14 June, 1747; Intendant 
de Languedoc 1 Jan., 1751; Conseiller 
d’Etat 1764), or Mlle. de Ferriéres, who 
married (before 1774) Marie Joseph de 
Guignard de St. Priest, son of the preceding, 
Intendant of Languedoc, 1764; guillotined 
27 June, 1794. He was brother of the cele- 
brated diplomatist Frangois Emmanuel, 
Comte de St. Priest. More probably the 
ormer. 

Madame d’ Egmont.—There were three ladies 
of this name at the period in question. The 
third was the wife of Casimir Pignatelli 
d’Egmont, who succeeded his brother Gui 
Felix in 1753, and was living in 1773. She 
was his second wife, and was Sophie Jeanne 
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Louise Armande Septimanie de Richelieu, 
daughter of Louis Francois Armand, Maréchal . 
Due de Richelieu, by Elizabeth Sophie de 
Lorraine-Guise. She was married 10 Feb., 
1756. I find that the widow of Gui Felix 
d’Egmont took the veil at the Filles de Cal- 
vaire, near the Luxembourg, 18 June, 1754. 
M. de Pignatelli must, I think, be either Gui 


‘Felix d’Egmont Pignatelli or his father. 


Duc de Brancas.—Louis Paul de Brancas, 
Comte de Forcalquier, Premier Chrétien par 
la grace de Dieu et de St. Pierre, Prince 
Souverain Titulaire de Nisaro (in the Archi- 
pelago), Grandee of Spain, born 25 May, 1718 ; 
married, 9 March, 1747, Marie Anne Renée 
Jacqueline Grand Homme de Giseux, only 
daughter and heir of René Simon, Seigneur 
de Giseux, Maitre Ordinaire des Cérémonies 


de France, by Marie Anne de la Motte. The 
duke was living 1771. 
Vicomtesse de Cambis was Gabrielle 


Charlotte Frangoise de Chimai, the wife of 
Jacques Francois, Vicomte de Cambis. 
Madame de Caraman was Anne Gabrielle 
de Chimai. They were bothdaughters of Alex- 
andre Gabriel d’Alsace Hennin Liétard, Prince 
de Chimai, Grandee of Spain, Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, by Gabrielle Frangoise de 
Beauvau-Craon, daughter of René Marc de 
Beauvau, Prince de Craon, Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, Grandee of Spain, by Mar- 
Suerte de Ligniville, née Comtesse de Ligni- 
ville. 

Madame de Blot.—Marie Cécile Pauline 
d’Ennerie, Dame de Compagnie de feu la 
Duchesse d’Orléans, married, 18 Nov., 1749, 
Gilbert de Chauvigni, Baron de Blot le 
Chateau et de Blot l’Eglise, Maréchal de 
Camp 1761 ; both living 1771. 

Madame d’Entragues.— Either Marie Char- 
lotte Aimée Heron, daughter of Claude Heron, 
Conseiller Honoraire au Parlement de Paris, 
who married (9 Feb., 1728) Louis César de 
Crémaux, Marquis d’Entragues, Lieutenant- 
Général du Maconnais (he died 1 Sept., 1747) ; 
or Louise Olive Félicité Bernard, daughter of 
Samuel Jacques Bernard, Seigneur de Coubert, 
de Longueil, de Grisol, Maitre de Requétes, 
Sur-Intendant de la Maison de la Reine, 
Grand Croix, Prévét et Maitre des Cérémonies 
de ’Ordre Royal et Militaire de St. Louis, 
by Elizabeth Louise Olive Frolier de la Coste 
Messeliere, who married Nicholas Hyacinthe 
de Montvallat, Comte d’Entragues, Maréchal 
de Camp. He died 21 Dec., 1771, and his 
wife survived him. 

Duc de Gontaut.—Charles Antoine Armand 
de Gontaut, younger brother of the Maréchal 
Duc de Biron, was the sixth son of Charles 
Armand de Gontaut, Due de Biron, Pair et 
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Maréchal de France, by Marie Antoine de 
Bautrunogent. The Due de Gontaut was 
Lieutenant-General of the armies of the King 
and Governor of Languedoc. He married 
(21 Jan., 1744) Antoinette Eustachie Crozat du 
Chatel. She died 16 April, 1747. He was 
living 1774. 

Duc de Chabot.—I think this must mean 
Louis Marie Bretagne Dominique de Rohan- 
Chabot, Duc de Rohan, born 17 Jan., 1710, who 
married, secondly, Emilie de Crusol, sister of 
the Duc d’Uzés. 

Due de Vauguyon.—Antoine Paul Jacques 
de Quelen de Stuer de Caussade, Duc de 
Lavauguyon, Prince de Carencgy. He was 
Gouverneur of the Duc de Bourgogne, eldest 
son of the Dauphin, and afterwards of the 
princes who became Louis XVI., Louis XVIIL, 
and Charles X.; he married (23 March, 1734) 
Marie Frangoise de Bethune-Charost, second 
daughter of the Due de Bethune, and died 
4 Feb., 1772. He was son of Nicholas de 
Quelen, c&c, by Madeleine de Bourbon, 
daughter of Louis de Bourbon, Comte de 
Busset (an illegitimate branch descending 
from Louis de Bourbon, Bishop of Liége, see 
‘Quentin Durward’). 

M. de Schomberg. — Charles, Comte de 
Schomberg, a friend of Voltaire and D’Alem- 
bert, was a grandson (?by an illegitimate son) 
of Charles, Duke of Schomberg (a different 
family from the Duke of Schomberg killed at 
the Boyne Water), who, again, was the grand- 
nephew of Georges de Schomberg, who was 
killed with Quélus and Maugiron in 1578 at 
the Combat des Mignons (see ‘Mémoires de 
Henri IIT.’ and De Thou; A. Dumas, ‘La 
Dame de Montsoreau’). 

Princesse de Poix.—Anne Louise Marie de 
Beauvau, born 1 April, 1750, only daughter of 
Charles Just de Beauvau, Prince de Craon, 
by Marie Sophie de la Tour d’Auverne, sister 
of the Duc de Bouillon. The princess was 
first cousin to Mesdames de Cambis and de 
Caraman. She married (9 Sept., 1767) Philippe 
Louis Marie Antoine de Noailles, Prince de 
Poix, son of Philippe de Noailles, Maréchal 
de France, by Anne Claudine Louised’Arpajon. 

My authorities are, principally, ‘ Diction- 
naire de la Noblesse,’ by De la Chenaye des 
Bois ; ‘Le Grand Dictionnaire Historique if 
‘Le Grand Dictionnaire Universel’; also 
various biographical dictionaries, ce. 


FH. tO: 


Latin Quotation (9 §. vy. 496).—The 
words “ Procul dubio, non est factus mundus 
in tempore sed cum tempore,” are to be found 
in St. Augustine’s great work entitled ‘De 
Civitate Dei,’ lib. xi. cap. vi. If the querist 
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is, as I conjecture, interested in a very im- 
portant question, he will be pleased to see 
the following quotation from St. Ambrose in 
reference to the same subject: “In principio 
temporis, Deus ccelum et terram fecit. Tempus 
enim ab hoc mundo, non ante mundum” 
(‘Hexeemer.,’ lib. i. cap. vi.). To show what 
value should be attached to the latter father’s 
opinion, I hope I may be permitted to quote 
the splendid eulogium pronounced on him by 
St. Augustine :— 

“Sed adhue audi alium excellentem Dei dispensa- 
torem, quem veneror ut patrem: in Christo. enim 
Jesu per Evangelium ipse me genuit, et eo Christi 
ministro lavacrum regenerationis accepi; beatum 
loquor Ambrosium.”—‘ Contra Julian.,’ cap. vii. 


JOHN T. Curry. 


“ CROWDY-MuUTTON” (9% §, v. 375, 461 ; vi. 
37).—My authority for the Devon use of 
“crowdy” is Pulman’s ‘Sketches,’ 1842 (see 
ed. 1871, p. 89). “ Crowdy ” has the meaning 
of a turnover pie, usually of apples, in Kent, 
Sussex, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorset, and 
Somerset. For authorities see ‘ E.D.D! 


A. L. Mayyew. 
Oxford. 


EXTENT oF St. Marrin’s Parisy (9 §, v. 
397, 479; vi. 36).—I find that I have inad- 
vertently given Horace Walpole’s mention of 
St. Martin’s parish under the year 1776 in- 
stead of 1774. It occurs in his letter to Mann 
of 4 Feb., 1774 (Cunningham’s edition, vol. vi. 
pp. 57-8) :— 

‘‘T think I have heard of such a form in law, as 
such an one of the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields in Asia: St. Martin’s parish literally reaches 
now to the other end of the globe,” &c. 

Could Q. V. give me information as to 
whether such a form in law ever existed in 
connexion with the parish of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields ? Ie BAe bes a 


“ Hurry”=Sraira (9 §. yv. 107, 217).— 
With the place-names mentioned at the last 
reference, cf. Burton-stather, Flixborough- 
stather, Ferry-staithe, all names of places on 
the Trent. OG. AQ 


Roya ArMs, ELIZABETH AND Epwarp VI. 
(9% 8. v. 436, 502).—Mr. R. F.-J. Sawver 
though in the main correct, has so expressed 
his letter that it may be taken to mean a 
quite incorrect statement, and possibly Mr. 
SAWYER himself meant other than his letter 
reads. Arms are not granted to each sove- 
reign. Who is to grant them? The sovereign 
is the fountain of honour. The sovereign 
simply issues a warrant declaring what the 
arms are, and commanding the warrant to be 
recorded in the College of Arms; but the 
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sovereign assigns arms and differences to the 
other members of the royal family. 

Mr. SAWYER is wrong as to the non-inherit- 
ance of titles. It is impossible to generalize ; 
but the titles of Royal Highness in certain 
cases, and Prince or Princess, and, in the case 
of certain of the descendants of the Prince 
Consort, Duke or Duchess of Saxony are 
hereditary, as are the peerage titles granted 
to the younger sons of the sovereign ; ¢. g., 
the Dukes of Cambridge, Cumberland, and 
Albany inherited their titles. 

Mr. SAwyYeER, however, goes too far in 
saying the royal family are “ below the rank 
of armigerous gentlemen.” ‘They do not 
inherit the royal arms of dominion, but the 
last dynasty inherited the personal arms of 
Stuart. A. C. Fox-DAvIEs. 


E. L,-W. will find some information on this 
subject in “Regal Heraldry : the Armorial 
Tasignia of the Kings and Queens of England 
from Coeval Authorities. By Thomas Wille- 
ment, F.S.A. London, William Pickering, 
1821.” Should he not have access to this 
book, it may be stated that Edward VI. is 
shown (p. 76) to have borne France and 
England quarterly, with a lion as the dexter 
and the red dragon as the sinister supporter. 
He used the garter round his arms. 

Elizabeth is said (p. 82), on the authority 
of Morgan’s ‘Armilogia,’ p. 189, to have 
changed the sinister dragon from red to gold. 
She also is shown as using the garter, and, 
amongst other mottoes, ‘Semper eadem.” 

FRANK REDE FOWKE. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, S.W. 


DANIEL QuarE, WATCHMAKER (9"" 8, v. 474). 
—In a list of members of the Clockmakers’ 
Company, from the period of their incorpora- 
tion in 1631 to the year 1732, by C. Octavius 
8. Morgan, F.R.S., F.S.A., is, “ Daniel Quare, 
a member in 1670, (c) was a great clock- 
maker, (6) was admitted a Brother of the 
Company, and died in 1724, aged ninety- 
two.” He was an assistant on the Court 
of the Company, 1705-10, and (I think) 
Master in 1708. He carried on business at 
the Plough and Harrow,” Cornhill, at the 

King’s Arms,” Exchange Alley, London, and 
for some time under the title of Quare & 
Horseman, London. Thefollowing is a cutting 
from the Daily News, 23 August, 1898 :— 

““In the bedroom of William III. at Hampton 
Court Palace is a clock of the ‘ grandfather’ pattern, 
which goes for twelye months without winding. 
The clock was made about 1660 by Dan Quare, and 
is such a splendid timekeeper that it does not vary 
a second ina month. It does not record the hours 
only, but also the seconds, minutes, days, and 
months, and even the times of sunrise and sunset. 


The clock has just been cleaned by a Kingston firm 
of watchmakers, who state that the mechanism 
in such excellent condition that the old timepiec 
will probably keep on going for another 200 years. 


By the date of this clock, the age of the 
maker of it at his death, as given in the 
Clockmakers’ Company’s list, seems to be 
more nearly correct than that stated by 
Mr. Britten. 

‘In 1695-6 many Friends (Quakers) were prisoners, 
and others under prosecutions for nonpayment of 
tithes, &c., and Friends (Quakers) in London taking 
the niatter into consideration, thought it expedient 
to draw up a state of the case and present it to the 
King, who received them in a private apartment, 
where he was alone. This case and petition was 
presented to the King by George Whitehead, Gil- 
bert Latey, Thomas Lower, John Taylor, and Daniel 
Quare, the latter of whom being known to the King, 
had ready access to him, and obtained admission to 
his presence for the rest. The King previously en- 
quiring who they were, and in what stations in the 
society ; Daniel told him they were ministers and 
elders amongst us.” —‘ History of the People called 
Quakers,’ London, 1799. 


How was it that Daniel Quare was held in 
such estimation by the king as to have this 
ready access to him? Was it as the maker of 
the clock standing in the king’s bedroom, 
or was Daniel Quare a Dutchman? Daniel 
Quare, the celebrated clockmaker, is the 
earliest instance I have found of this sur- 
name. Many of his descendants are still 
living, but 1 should be glad to know the 
names of his wife and parents. } 

Since sending you my reply respecting the 
above, I am pleased to say that I have found, 
in the library of the Beaney Institute at 
Canterbury, a set of the volumes of the * Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ in which is a 
notice of Daniel Quare. It gives the name of 
his wife as Mary, daughter of Jeremiah 
Stevens, of High Wycombe, Bucks, but of his 
origin only states “possibly a native of 
Somerset.” I am anxious to discover the 
names of his parents, and where he came 
from. R. C. Bostock. 


According to the catalogue of books, &c., of 
the Company of Clockmakers deposited in the 
Library of the Corporation of London, Daniel 
Quarre, “a great clockmaker,” was admitted 
and sworn a Brother on 3 April, 1671; was 
chosen on the Court of Assistants, 1697 ; 
served the oftice of Warden, 1705 7; chosen 
Master 29 September, 1708. In 1676 he in- 
vented the repeating movement in watches, 
by which they were made to strike at pleasure. 
According to Octavius Morgan’s ‘List of 
Members of the Clockmakers’ Company,’ 
Quarre died in 1724, aged ninety-two. He 
was buried in the Quakers’ burial-ground, 
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Bunhill Fields, 30 March, 1724, when most 
of the watchmakers in London were present. 


EVERARD Homer CoLEeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


LaMBETH DecreEs (2"4 §, i. 271, 318, 400, 
421; iii, 48, 276, 354; v. 149; ix, 293; 
xX, 825 ; xii. 456, 466, 529; 31S, i. 36, 133, 175, 
238, 254, 336 ; 111. 426, 460; v. 481; vi. 55; x. 
196, 233, 328, 452; 4° S, iv. 534; v. 597; 5th 8, 
Xi, 345, 378; 6' §. v. 266, 335; ix. 286; xi. 
164; 7% S. i, 106, 185, 254, 358; iii. 85).—In 
the Gentleman's Magazine for 1864 (vol. ccxvi. 
pp. 636, 770) there appears a list of Lambeth 
graduates for the period between 1539 and 
1848. (See also pp. 274, 504, 772, of the same 
volume ; ccxvii. pp. 87, 91, 130, 266; ccexviii. 
p. 224.) On p. 266 of vol. ccxvii. it is promised 
that thelist“ will be continued atintervals,” but 
I fail to trace such a continuation. M.A.Oxon. 
gives the names of the graduates of 1881 in 
‘N, & Q.,’ 6S. v. 266 ; of 1882 in vii. (? not 
indexed) ; of 1883 in ix. 286; of 1884 in xi. 
164 ; of 1885 in 78. i. 106 ; and of 1886 in 
ii. 85. Have the names of the graduates of 
1849-80 and 1887-99 been made public? If 
not, any one having access to the register 
would confer a benefit on readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
if not on the graduates themselves, by con- 
tributing to its columns the list for the 
missing years. P. J. ANDERSON. 


Licuts or BacuaKg, Dorset (9 §. vy. 356). 
—Much information respecting this family 
will be found in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 8. vii. 208, 299. 

EVERARD HomME CoLEMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Branco” (9 §. v. 436).—Time out of 
mind the full certificate granted to a Tyne 
pilot has been known by this name. Before 
obtaining his “branch” the pilot obtained 
an “acting order” which restricted him to 
pilot vessels below a certain tonnage. 

R. B—r. 


The late Admiral Smyth, in his ‘Sailor’s 
Word - Book,’ 1867, says “branch” is the 
diploma of those pilots who have passed at 
the Trinity House as competent to navigate 
vessels in particular channels or rivers. 
This explanation is also given in Falconer’s 
‘Marine Dictionary,’ enlarged by Dr. Burney, 
London, 1815. Annandale adopts the same 
meaning, but adds it is a term used in Ame- 
rica in the same sense. 


EVERARD HomrE CoLEeMAn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


EIGHTEENTA-CENTURY SPorTING Recorp (9 
S. v. 495).—The oldest authentic racing records 
are, as might be expected, to be found in the 
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sporting North. John Orton’s “results” of 
races at York date from 1709—seventy years 
before the first Oaks or Derby. Newmarket 
has great traditions, but the actual records 
seem rather scanty. The Town Plate was 
instituted by Charles II. in 1664; and one 
would think that, while the excellent “con- 
ditions” for its running are preserved, the 
results would surely not be forgotten. The 
‘Racing Calendar’ (1745) and the ‘Sporting 
Kalendar’ (1756, ‘ Calendar’ in 1771) are early 
sporting papers quoted by Rice in his ‘ His- 
tory of the Turf.’ Weatherby’s classic ‘ Racing 
Calendar’ was first issued in 1773, the ‘ Turf 
Almanack’ in 1794, and the ‘Turf Register’ 
in 1803. Probably these papers were con- 
cerned with racing only. At any rate, the 
Sporting Magazine, according to Box’s 
‘Cricket,’ announced itself as a compre- 
hensive novelty in 1792 :— 

‘““It has long excited our astonishment that 

among the magazines which have hitherto been 
ushered into the world not one had been expressly 
calculated for the sportsman.” 
The “ official ” recognition of cricket probably 
formed the chief difference. The Sporting 
Magazine ran for many years with deserved 
success. In 1824 Nim South, one of its chief — 
contributors, began the Vew Sporting Maga- 
zine. The Sportsman’s Magazine, alluded to 
by M.F.H., may have been the Sportsman’s 
Annual (1836). The turf histories of White 
and of Rice might well be consulted. 


. GEORGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


I possess small 12mo. ‘ Racing Calendars,’ 
lettered “ Horse Racing,” 1730-68 ; then begins 
a ‘Sporting Calendar,’ 1769-74. 1773 is the 
first year of the ‘ Racing Calendar,’ now pub- 
lished by Messrs. Weatherby. ‘ Horse Racing’ 
was edited by various people. I have also two 
odd volumes of Pond’s ‘Calendar’ for 1754 
and 1757. SHERBORNE. 


Reginald Heber’s ‘ Historical List of Horse- 
Matches run, and of Plates and Prizes run for ~ 
in Great Britain and Ireland,’ was published 
annually, beginning with 1751, and continu- 
ing for many years thereafter. W. OC. B. 


THE ORDER OF Avis (9 8, v. 457).—In 1143 
or 1147 several noble Portuguese formed 
themselves into a military fraternity which 
they named “ The New Knighthood ” (or “The 
New Militia”). 

In 1162 the association was converted into 
a spiritual order, bound to chastity and merey, 
to the maintenance of the Catholic faith, to 
the defence of the country against the Moors, 
and to the observance of the rules of the 
Benedictine and Cistercian monks; also to 
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the wearing of a costume consisting of a 
white military coat, with a black hood above 
it, to which was fastened a narrow black 
scapulary reaching below the swordbelt, but 
without mountings of precious stones or gold 
on either weapons, spurs, or apparel. 

In 1166, having taken part in the capture 
of the city of Evora from the Moors, the king 
ordained that they should derive their title 
from that place, he granting them the palace. 
Their title was “ Brothers of Evora,” or “Order 
of Evora,” or “ Knights of Evora.” 

The Crown of Portugal, however, having 
resolved to build a fortress in the country of 
Santara as a stronghold against the Moors, 
the king thought proper to exchange it with 
the Knights of Evora for the palace which he 
had given to the order. Thereupon the Grand 
Master accompanied by a deputation of 
knights went to view the new place. Ac- 
cording to the narrative of Roderic Mendez 
de Silva, the Grand Master is said to have 
perceived two eagles perched upon an oak 
tree; this they considered an auspicious 
omen, and in consequence thereof they gave 
the name of “Avis” to that part of the 
country in which the prodigy was first be- 
held. Having built an important fortress on 
the spot, they styled themselves (1184) Knights 
of the Order of Avis. Pope Innocent IV. 
formally approved the order. 

In 1213 Don Rodriguez Garcias di Assa, 
Grand Master of the Order of Calatrava, in 
Spain, having ceded to the Knights of Avis 
several important places and domains in 
Portugal, the two orders were united, the 
Portuguese order submitting to the Spanish 
order. This union was broken in 1385. 

At first the knights had the power of 
electing their Grand Masters out of their own 
body. Twenty were so elected. Then the 
Pope interposing his authority, six princes of 
the blood were successively nominated. In 
1521 King John III. annexed the Grand 
Mastership to the Crown, and ordained that it 
should remain so united for ever. 

In 1789 Queen Maria secularized it and 
converted it into an order of merit, dividing 
it into three classes, viz., six knights of the 
Grand Cross, forty-nine commanders, and an 
unfixed number of knights. The order is one 
of the first three orders of Portugal, the 
other two being that of Christ and that of 
St. James. 

! These particulars are taken chiefly from 
‘An Accurate Historical Account of all the 
Orders of Knighthood at present existing in 
Europe...... by an Officer of the Chancery of 
the Equestrian-Secular and Chapteral Order 
of St. Joachim” (London, date about 1801-5), 
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vol.ii. p.32,and from Sir Bernard Burke’s ‘ Book 
of the Orders of Knighthood (London, 1858), 
p. 186. The latter gives coloured illustrations 
of the insignia, and calls the order “The 
Military Order of St. Benedict of Aviz 
(formerly called ‘Order of Evora’).” 

In the ‘Almanach de Gotha’ (1889) it is 
called “Ordre de St. Benoit d’Aviz,” and 
13 Aug., 1162, is given as the date of its in- 
stitution (p. 383). The two books from which 
I have taken most of the above do not agree 
in all particulars, and their dates are some- 
times at variance. 

See also “ Almanach der Ritter-Orden, von 
Friedrich Gottschalck” (Leipzig, 1818), vol. i1 
p. 204, where the order is styled “ Militair- 
Verdienst-Orden von Avis.” 

In an extract from a newspaper (the Zvmes ?) 
dated 10 Sept., 1839, in a review of Carlisle’s 
‘Foreign Orders of Knighthood,’ the order is 
called “The Order otf Military Merit of 
St. Bento d’Avis,” and the date of its founda- 
tion is said to be about the middle of the 
twelfth century. RoBpERT PIERPOINT. 


Mr. Hooper’s queries at once suggested a 
reference to ‘L’Art de Vérifier les Dates.’ 
There, in a foot-note to the reign of Ferdinand, 
King of Portugal 1367-83, we read :— 

“On n’a rien de bien certain sur Jorigine 
de ’Ordre militaire et religieux d Avis, ni sur 
Vétymologie de ce nom. L’opinion commune est 
qwil fut institué par Alfonse [., Roi de Portugal, 
en memoire de la conquéte qu’il fit d’ Evora sur les 
Maures en 1147. Mais il ne prit la forme, qwil a 
conservée depuis, qu’en 1162, suivant lActe pri- 
mordial de l’établissement de cet Ordre, dont 
Voriginal, au rapport de Bernard Britto dans ses 
chroniques de Ordre de Citeaux, est conservé dans 
les archives du Monastere d’Alcobara, du méme 
Ordre, et porte la date de Ere d’Espagne 1200. 
Cet Acte, que le Chroniqueur se contente de citer, 
et quil eat mieux fait de transcrire, donne pour 
premier Grand-Maitre d’Avis un Prince de la Maison 
de France, proles regia, nommé Pierre, et non pas 
Ferdinand Rodrigue de Montorio, comme quelques 
uns Pont avancé. A Végard de létymologie du 
nom d’Avis, les uns le tirent du nom du lieu ot les 
Chevaliers batirent leur premiere forteresse, les 
autres de deux aigles qui parurent au méme endroit. 
Ce qui favorise cette derniere étymologie, c’est que 
VOrdre d’Avis porte dor a la croix fleurdelisée de 
sinople, accompagnée en pointe de deux oiseaux 
affrontés en sable.” 

The year 1200 of the era of Spain answered 
to 1162 A.D. Whether Avis has anything to 
do with the river Ave, at the head of which, 
at Guimaraes, the parents of Alfonso had 
their abode, and where he was probably born, 
I will not venture to guess. 

C. S. WARD. 


Tur STRAPPADO (98 §, v. 369, 504).—I have 
the first edition of ‘The Fortunes of Col. 
Torlogh O’Brien: a Tale of the Wars of King 
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James.’ The work was published anony- 
mously ; and as, I believe, the name of the 
author was also omitted from the title-page 
of subsequent editions, perhaps it may be 
mentioned in ‘N. & Q. that he was not 
Charles James Lever, but Joseph Sheridan 
Le Fanu, born 1814, died 1873. 


HENRY GERALD Hopkr. 
Clapham, 8. W. 


TuHE Lunesoure TABieE (9 §. v. 515),—The 
history of the golden table of Lunebourg ; 
its disappearance from St. Michael’s Church 
in March, 1698; trials and execution of the 
thieves, are given very fully in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1% 
wai a GEOR EVERARD Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Unicorns (9" 8. v. 314, 427; vi. 10).—I see 
that the reference of the annotator to Pliny 
concerns only the elephants. I was wrong in 
supposing that it concerned also the bears 
and the unicorns. HK. YARDLEY. 


PLucKING A PRoctor’s SLEEVE (9 S, vi. 8). 
—I believe, and, in fact, I have no doubt, that 
I was the last proctor who was the subject 
of this ceremony. During my procuratorial 
year (which extended from the beginning of 
the Easter Term of 1862 to the beginning of 
the Easter Term of 1863), though at what 
precise date I do not recollect, a certain 
debtor in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, either 
before or after judgment, pleaded bankruptcy. 
One of the proctors in that court (who must 
not be confounded with the proctors of the 
University), regarding this plea as a step 
taken for the purpose of defrauding his 
clients, determined to have recourse to an 
old statute empowering any member of the 
Ancient House of Congregation (the body 
which grants degrees) to stop a degree on 
three successive occasions, the reasons having 
to be stated and a vote taken on the third 
occasion. The proctor in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court, not being himself a member of the 
house, acted through the dean of his college. 
I was previously apprised of the intention, 
and the “pen-wiper,” a small piece of folded 
silk which is attached to the back of the 
proctor’s gown (not “the proctor’s sleeve,” as 
your correspondent states), was duly plucked 
on each successive degree day, the college 
dean in question informing me in a whisper 
to which candidate he objected. On the third 
occasion the Vice-Chancellor (then Dr. Jeune, 
afterwards Bishop of Peterborough) and the 
proctors retired, together with the plucking 
dean, to an adjoining room, where the reasons 
were stated. On re-entering the Convocation 
House they were communicated to the house 


by the Vice-Chancellor, and a vote taken, 
resulting, by a small majority, in favour of 
the candidate objected to. 

In the Proctors’ Black Book there are 
several entries of degrees being stopped either 
by the House of Congregation or by the 
proctors for various reasons, including, during 
the feuds between the Jacobites and Hano- 
verians, political grounds as well as the more 
permanent reasons of breaches of academical 
discipline or failure to pay debts. 

I am not aware what your correspondent 
means by “debtor-student’s sleeve.” 

THomas Fow Ler. 

C.C.C., Oxford. 


“ WINCHESTER PIPES” (9 §. v. 516).— 
I’, W. Fairholt, F.S.A., in his ‘Tobacco : its 
History and Associations,’ 1876, says Ben 
Jonson (1574-1638) notes that the best pipes 
of his time were made at Winchester, and 
the early period at which tobacco-pipes were 
first manufactured is established by the fact 
that the incorporation of the craft of tobacco- 
pipe makers took place on 5 October, 1619, 
‘their privileges extending through the cities 
of London and Westminster, the kingdom 
of England, and dominion of Wales.” See 


Marryat’s ‘ History of Pottery and Porcelain.’ — 


Everarp Homer CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


1.0.U. (9S. v. 475 ; vi. 14).—These letters 
are an abbreviation of the words “I owe 
unto.” Thus, in West’s ‘Symboleographie,’ 
1647, sec. 101, the following precedent is 
given :— 

“I, A. B., owe unto D. B. xii. of lawfull English 

money, for the payment whereof I bind me and my 
heires. In witnesse, &c., [ have put my hand and 
seale the xx. day of, &c.” 
There were earlier editions of this book. 
Other short forms, known as “bills obliga- 
tory,” which also contain the words “I owe 
unto,” are given in ‘A Booke of Presidents,’ 
1572, f. 144. It appears from these precedents 
that an [.0.U. was formerly of the nature of 
an obligation or bond under seal. At the 
present day it is a mere admission of debt on 
which the defendant can be sued, and it 
requires neither seal nor stamp. 


S. O. Appy. 


Mr. J. F. Sire (9 8. v. 377, 459; vi. 14).— 
The title-page of the first volume of the 
work is ‘John Cassell’s Illustrated History 
of England” The text from the earliest 
period to the end of the reign of Edward I. is 


by Mr. J. F. Smith. This takes sixty chapters — 


in vol. i, The completion of the history is by 
Mr. William Howitt up to the end of vol. vi., 
each volume containing a year’s weekly 
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numbers. This was originally supposed to 
bring the history to date, but the “mass of 
material” rendered it impossible, and Mr. 
Howitt finished it to the end of the reign of 
George III., 1820. The dates of the volumes 
are 1857, 1858 (2), 1860, 1861, 1862. 
GEORGE ROBINSON. 
Dalston. 


Lotiarp Towers (9¢ 8. v. 496).—Of course 
Mr. Hooper knows of the idea that the very 
curious top room of Lambeth Palace, “ Lol- 
lards’ Tower,” was not so much an archi- 
episcopal as a manorial prison. If a query 
may be added to a note, it is asked whether 
the long survival of the lining boards of that 
room is not noteworthy. The “ black-letter” 
cuttings on the boards look quite genuine, 
and would seem to carry back the setting up 
of those boards to the sixteenth century or 
earlier. And yet the boards are elm. 

H. J. Moute, 

Dorchester. 


For articles on this subject see the Quar- 
terly Review for July, 1878. Others by the 
late Epwarp Sotty and the late Rev. W. 
Sparrow Simpson will be found in ‘N. & Q,,’ 
5th §. x, 152, 241, 474. 

EverarRpD HomrE CoLEeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Warmtiensem (92 §. v. 515).—The missal 
in question appears to belong to the diocese 
of Warmia, Warmie, or Warmelandia, now 
called “ Ermeland,” a district of East Prussia 
(near Kénigsberg), renowned for its ancient 
see, whose bishop, during the fourteenth 
century, had obtained the title and dignity 
of “Prussie Regie Primas.” It was united 
with the Polish kingdom from 1466 to 1772, 
when it was incorporated in the Prussian 
state. H. KRess. 

Oxford. | 


I quote the following from the ‘Notitia 
Episcopatuum’ of Mirzeus (Aubert le Mire), 


1613, p.411: “ Varmia, Warmerlandt, Prussiz, 


Regalis prouincia, sub ditione Regis Poloniz: 
cuius Episcopus sedem habet Brunsberge, 
vulgd Braunsberg.” For “Warmerlandt” read, 
in accordance with modern orthography, 
‘““Ermeland” or ‘*Ermland,” under which 
name there is a voluminous account in 
Gruber’s ‘Allgemeine Encyklopidie,’ not to 
mention other German encyclopedias where 
it is less copiously treated. ‘* Ermeland, en 
latin Warmia,” is the beginning of an article 
in Larousse’s ‘Grand Dictionnaire Universel’; 
and a brief notice appears in so accessible 
a book as ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ s.v. 
*Ermeland,’ 


Ermeland was one of the eleven districts 
into which ancient Prussia was divided, and, 
after its conquest by the Teutonic Knights, 
one of the four bishoprics founded by the 
Pope in 1250 out of the lands of the Order, 
The bishops were independent of the knights, 
acknowledging only the supremacy of Rome, 
and during the fourteenth century were 
raised to the dignity of princes of the em- 
pire. In 1466, when, by the peace of Thorn, 
Ermeland, with the whole of West Prussia, 
was ceded to Poland, with which kingdom 
the knights had been continually at war, the 
bishop was made a member of the Polish 
senate and invested with the right, on a 
vacation of the throne, of convoking the ‘ 
Prussian estates. Ermeland was reunited 
to Prussia on the first partition of Poland 
in 1772, and comprised in the government of 
Konigsberg. Among the most famous of its 
bishops was Aineas Sylvius Piccolomini (Pope 
Pius II.). The title “ Bishop of Ermeland ” is 
still borne by a Catholic bishop in Eastern 
Prussia, whose excommunication in 1871 of 
Dr. Wollner for denying the Pope’s infalli- 
bility caused a great sensation. The episcopal 
seat was originally at Braunsberg, as stated 
by Mireeus ; it was subsequently transferred 
to Heilsberg, and is now at Frauenburg, the 
cathedral of which contains the tomb of 
Copernicus, “canonicus Varmiensis” in the 
words of the inscription placed thereon in 
1581. ADAMS. 


AN Otp CurRE For SHINGLES (9 §. v. 
514).—Mrs. Woolley omitted one important 
particular. Only a black cat’s blood is of 
any use in shingles, and even that has been 
known to do hurt. See Dyer’s ‘ English 
Folk-lore,’ p. 147. Ca Ce B. 


CLIFFORD : BRAosE (9% 8. v. 355, 499).—In 
Hasted’s ‘History of Kent’ (vol. ii, folio 
edition), under the ‘History of Wickham- 
breux,’ it is said that soon after 3 Hen III. 
by the marriage of Margaret, daughter and 
heir of Walter de Clifford (by Agnes de 
Cundy), with John de Braose, the manor 
passed into that name, and William de 
Braose was possessed of it in 42 Hen. III. 
(1257-8). This statement does not accord 
with other facts concerning the families, 
hence my inquiry for further information ; 
for when, in 1253, the son of the king was 
knighted, William Longespee held Wickham 
in Kent by serjeanty from the Bishop of 
Lincoln ; so that the manor probably passed 
from the Longespee family to that of Braose. 
Hasted may haveconfused Margaret (daughter 
of Llywelyn), the widow of John de Braose 
(died 1232), who remarried Walter de Clifford 
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(died 1263), with Margaret, daughter of Walter 
de Clifford and Agnes de Cundy. 


ArtTHUR HUSSEY. 
Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


“Tyre” (9% 8. v. 516).—Is it possible that 
this word should have been spelt tire, 
meaning a headdress? JI am given to undcer- 
stand the white frill on the inside of an 
old woman’s bonnet or cap was usually called 
a tere. Dame Steles may have been a female 
sexton or pew-opener, or something of the 
kind, and probably was allowed the additional 
emolument of a tere. 


Cuas. F. Forsoaw, LL.D. 
Bradford. 


Tyre, also spelt tere, was the attire, dress, or 
ornament with which women clothed their 
head (see ‘World of Words,’ by E. Phillips, 
1720; Dr. Dyche'’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1754; N. 
Bailey’s, 1759 ; and Dr. Ash’s, 1775). 

EVERARD Homer CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


SOMNER MERRYWEATHER (9b §. v. 477).— 
This gentleman died on 3 January last, aged 
seventy-two. See the Surrey Comet of 6 and 
13 January, of which paper he was the editor 
for ten years. CNP! 


PROVERB (9% §. v. 434, 503; vi. 37).—The 
earliest form I have met with appears in 
a pamphlet published in 1607, purporting 
to be written by one Richard Johnson, and 
entitled ‘The Pleasant Walkes of Moore Fields,’ 
reprinted in the late Mr. John Payne Collier’s 
compilation ‘Illustrations of Early English 
Popular Literature,’ 1863-4. A word or two 
of introduction may not be unwelcome. When 
Stow died in 1605, Moorfields, extending from 
Cripplegate to Bishopsgate west and east, and 
from the City wall to Hoxton south and north, 
was waste ground reclaimed from fen or marsh 
land, and surveyed and intersected by paths 
and public walks during the reign of 
Henry VIII., previous to which time the 
area had been the scene of tumultuous gather- 
ings and the resort of that section of the 
community we now characterize generally by 
the term “rough.” In the monarch’s reign I 
have mentioned some attempt was made to 
ensure propriety by levelling the land there- 
tofore undulating and even broken, and by 
promulgating regulations to ensure some 
attention to order and decency on the part of 
its frequenters. In the two years following 
the death of the famous antiquary the 
citizens took the area in hand, further levelled 
the site, laid it out in grass plots broken by 
beds of flowers here and there, planted “*it 
with trees designed for welcome shade, and 
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cut gravel paths at right angles after the 
manner of garden formation in those days, 
when (vide Bacon’s ‘ Essays’) considerable 
attention was paid to this useful and 
attractive art of horticulture. 

The author of the pamphlet I have indicated 
eulogizes this public work, and takes occasion 
to point out how much more meritorious is 
the philanthropy that is exercised while the 
benefactor is yet living and ina position to 
supervise personally the administration of 
his bounty than when he leaves his benevolent 
designs to be carried out by his heirs or 
executors. 

The text is in the form of a dialogue 
between a gentleman (presumably a stranger 
and a provincial visitor to London) and a 
citizen inhabitant of the metropolis. 

The latter, after giving his companion an 
account of the past and then living worthies 
of London, continues :— 

“Thus have I made a briefe of some of our 
worthy citizens, and their charitable actions, some 
done in their lives, the rest left to their executors, 
I have heard some of them hardly (or never) per- 
formed” (sic). 

I suppose he means to say that he has heard 
that some of the benefactors’ intentions are, . 
or have been, hardly (or never) carried out. 

‘* Wherefore I wish men to make their own handes 


their executors, and their eyes their overseers, not — 
forgetting this old and true proverb,— 


Women be forgetfull, children be unkinde, 
Executors covetous and take what they finde ; 

If any one aske where the legacies became ? 

They answere, so God helpe me he died a poore man. 
There is now living one Master Dove, a Marchant- 
taylor, having many yeares considered this old 
proverbe,” &c. 

And so the citizen proceeds to illustrate his 
principle by giving an account of the origin 
of the well-known “ Bell-man of Newgate” 
dole, instituted while the donor was yet living 
and continued after his death by testamentary 
bequest. 

It will be observed that the citizen quotes 
the “proverbe” as being even then (1607) 
regarded as old. 

En passant, it may be noted that the citizen 
explains the origin of the appellation “Fisher’s 
Folly,” and indicates the situation of the 
house, which—standing to the east of Moor- 
fields in what is now Devonshire Square, 
Bishopsgate—would be an object in the land- 
scape then well within the purview of pro- 
menaders in the “ Pleasant Walkes.” 


GNOMON. 
Temple. 


Moatep Mounps (9 §. v.°309, 399, 454 ; 
vi. 11).—S8. T. seems to have supplied another 
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addition to Mr. Clark’s list of mounds. The 
earthworks at Owston are only referred to in 
Murray’s ‘ Lincolnshire’ as “embankments”; 
they are there stated to be the remains of “the 
formidable stronghold of the Mowbrays called 
Kinnard Castle,” and to surround the church. 
It would be interesting to know the authority 
for S. T’s suggestion that “the mound 
was the site of the pre-Christian place of 
worship.”» The immediate neighbourhood of 
a church is the commonest place for a moated 
mound, as it is for manorial sites in general, 
the connexion being obvious enough. 

The fact is that these mounds were long a 
mere puzzle to most people, and, on the well- 
known principle of Nature’s abhorrence of a 
vacuum, any suggestion relating to them was 
fondly adopted by those interested in the 
locality, and in a few years took rank asa 
“tradition.” 

The example at St. Weonard’s, Hereford- 
shire, included with a query in my list (v. 
310), is called the grave of the patron saint of 
the parish ; it has been opened, and, accord- 
ing to Murray’s ‘ Herefordshire,’ was ‘‘ found 
to be of a sepulchral character.” This being 
the only information I have yet obtained, 
it may seem rash to include the example 
among “mottes,” especially as no ditch or out- 
works can now be seen; yet a sepulchral 
barrow with a flat top 60 ft. across or there- 
about is not common. 

Another case included by me with a query 
was Thruxton, Herefordshire. This also has 
been opened, and I was told contained bones 
and crockery—but not human bones. Murray 
calls it “a tumulus conjectured to be of 
British formation.” It has a flat top with 
an average diameter of about 50ft. The 
“Court” by which it stands (now a farmhouse) 
preserves the memory of the manorial cha- 
racter of the site. 

On visiting the extensive and very curious 
works of Barrow Castles, Lincolnshire, I was 
shown a plan of the last century on which 
they were described as “a heathen temple.” 

Again, the works at Downton, Wilts, have 
been claimed as a “moot-hill,” apparently by 
reading “mote” (or “ moat,” as the Ordnance 
map has it) as “moot,” and accepting some 
formal garden terraces of a hundred years 
ago as seats for the wise men. 

The great mound at Tunbridge, in Kent, 
was claimed as Roman or earlier because a 
coin of Constantine was found on it. 

A clergyman whom I met at Castle Rising, 
Norfolk, was at some pains to prove to me 
that the site of the castle was originally a 
“ Baal-hill,” or temple of the sun. 

Even Mr. Clark seems to rest his theory 
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almost entirely on the fact that moated 
mounds are found at some of the places where 
the ‘Saxon Chronicle’ records the erection of 
burhs: a singularly small foundation, which 
might be instantly provided with a “ mal- 
voisin”” in the other fact that such mounds 
are found (as he admits) at many places where 
the erection of castles after the Conquest is 
recorded. 

To return to Owston, the inclusion of the 
parish church within the earthworks of the 
castle (if correctly stated) is a rare case, 
though not without parallels, the most notable 
of which is perhaps the surrounding of the 
church of St. Mary, at Dover Castle, by the 
so-called Roman bank. J. A. RUTTER. 


There is apparently no reason to doubt that 
local tradition is correct in giving to the 
mound at Owston, near here, the name of the 
Castle Hill. “There was a castelle,” says 
Leland (quoted in Read’s ‘ History of the Isle 
of Axholme’), “at the southe side of the 
Churchgarth of Oxtun, whereof no piece now 
standeth.. The dike and the hill where the 
arx stood yet be seene. It sume time called 
Kinnard.” I suspect that Read, who closely 
follows Stonehouse all through his ‘ History,’ 
was indebted to that authority for this quota- 
tion ; but I have not Stonehouse at hand. 
However this may be, there is no doubt that 
the mound marks the site of the castle of 
which Leland speaks. Read says, “The site 
is a small eminence, containing about three 
acres of ground.” It would be more correct 
to say a small eminence in an enclosure of 
about three acres. Probably this is what our 
local historian meant, for he goes on to say 
that the mound “measures within the ditch 
270 paces” and “still retains its ancient form 
as when the arx or castle was standing. The 
moat in one place is plain to be seen, the 
sides being quite steep, as if newly cut.” I 
visited the place recently, and found it as 
described. Who Kinnard was, or whether 
there ever was any Kinnard, is not known. 
The name isthought by someto bea corruption 
of King Edward (the Confessor). The castle 
belonged at one time to the Mowbrays, and 
was destroyed (I am still following Read) by 
Henry II. in 1173. Ci (is: B. 

Epworth. 


IDENTIFYING JUNIUS (9S. iv. 202; v. 509 ; 
vi. 33).—In acknowledging my obligation to 
Mr. Fraser Rak for additional evidence, I 
cannot admit that “all that has been written 
about the identity of Junius is mere guess- 
work,” a toss-up—heads or tails. By chance 
I learnt that Lord Grenville knew who 
Junius was, and that he and Lady Grenville 
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(née Pitt) had provided for revealing the 
family secret at a certain date. I admit the 
toss-up—-Pitt or Grenville. It was a genea- 
logical affair, but the elimination of one 
served to identify the other as Earl Temple. 
Guess is chancework. Conjecture is rational 
deduction from evidences of facts ; the greater 
and more varied their number the closer 
conjecture approximates to truth, until a 
stage is reached when the distinction is in- 
appreciable. 

My conjecture had been formed inde- 
pendently of ‘The Grenville Papers,’ edited 
by Mr. W. J. Smith, otherwise I should have 
read them more attentively and spared 
myself the trouble of looking up Harry and 
Nan in the ‘Political Register’ (ii. 431). 
I culled sufficient to displace Sir Philip 
Francis, not knowing that he had been ex- 
tinguished in the Atheneewm (4 May, 1895). 
On the appearance of ‘N. & Q.’ I devoted 
the day to Mr. Fraser Raz, our best-in- 
formed Junius-hunter. I do not share his 
opinion of Mr. Smith’s essay, over which 
Mr. Dilke seemed uncandid, though they 
agreed about the handwriting of Junius. 
Government offices may have been supplied 
with similar paper, but impressed to dis- 
tinguish the office ; and Francis’s letter in- 
forming his cousin that he was about to 
leave the War Office on his own account 
was bravado. Domestics give notice if they 
foresee dismissal. I took it that “his own 
pen” meant Junius’s pen ; the reply to Junia 
upsets Caleb Whitefoord’s claim. 

I should infer from the information 
amassed by Mr. Fraser Rak that he does 
possess a burning desire to learn the name of 
Junius. He discovered that Crito, in writing 
two letters to George Woodfall, 1820, stated 
that he had “most of Junius’s papers and 
manuscript memorandums”; also that the 
letters were sealed with the identical seal 
used by Junius—facts most. interesting ; and 
to identify Crito is the problem to be solved 
by aid of genealogical analysis. 

Crito was, I have no doubt, related to 
Richard, Earl Temple, or J unius, whose 
favourite nephew, G. G. N. Temple, suc- 
ceeded to his title, and was created Marquis 
of Buckingham. He named his first son 
Richard after his uncle; his second son, 
George Grenville Nugent Temple, became 
Lord Nugent on his mother’s death. These 
brothers—Richard was then Duke of Buck. 
ingham—hunting together for private papers 
in the library at Stow, the duke’s seat, lit 
on a parcel in a, to them, unknown recess, 
containing original letters signed in the 
proper and in the fictitious name of Junius. 


The duke hurried off with them to Drop- 


more, where his uncle, Lord Grenville, nephew’ 


of Earl Temple, at once recognized them and 
declared his intention of providing for their 
publication after his death, and the brothers 
promised secrecy :— 

“So my fat friend Lord Nugent tells me. 
Nugent is bursting with the secret, and I am 
bursting to obtain it. I wish I had heard nothing 
about it.”—Inspector Magazine, 1827, p. 585 (see 11 
sqq., 9 S. iv. 201). 

The narrative is taken from the diary of a 
member of Parliament who had been a Junius- 
hunter and a Franciscan before Lord Nugent 
told him of his mistake. This interesting 
story was soon followed by a denial in the 
same magazine, as in the cases of Woodfall 
and Almon, or of Caleb above. | 

Lord Nugent, so excited over the discovery 
of Junius, was the person most likely to have 
prized and secured the particular seal and 
the MSS. of Junius that remained outside 
the Dropmore packet. He was M.P. for 
Aylesbury, and printed a letter to his con- 
stituents, in 1820, ‘ On the Catholic Question.’ 
On the title-page is a long quotation : “I look 
upon my Roman Catholic brethren as fellow 
subjects and fellow Christians,” &e. (Bishop. 
of Killala’s speech, 1793). He advocated the 
admission of Roman Catholics to all the 


rights and privileges of other British sub- — 


jects, short of accession to the throne, which 
would be treason. He also printed a state- 
ment he made to the Rey. Sir George Lee, 
Bart., respecting the political claims of the 
Catholics, and passed in review the cruelties 
of both Catholics and Protestants : “Queen 
Mary, weak, bigoted, and cruel, her husband 
a bloody despot, herself a willing agent in the 
hands of Spain and the tyrant of her people.” 
On the other hand, Calvin burnt Servetus, 
Knoxdefended the murder of Cardinal Beaton, 
and much more tu quogue argument, for which 
he ransacked old authors, as shown by his 
numerous foot-notes. He and Lady Nugent 
wrote ‘Legends of the Library at Lilies, 
among them a story of ‘The Odious Catholic 
(Juestion,’ and he wrote the well - known 
‘Memorials of John Hampden,’ in two 
volumes. 

Mr. Fraser Rak says, “ Crito had a know- 
ledge of Junius such as no person has yet 
displayed.” He had defended Junius in 
the Public Advertiser. Crito wrote to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, asking for information 
respecting Tillotson and others. The editor 
replied that Dr. John Prideaux, Rector of 
Exeter College, resigned in 1642 and died 
1650 ; Dr. Rob. Abbot was Master of Balliol 
College ; Bishop Earle died 17 Nov., 1665 ; 
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and Archbishop Wake died 2 March, 1736/7. 
Now Tillotson married Oliver Cromwell’s 
niece, and John Hampden was Cromwell’s 
cousin ; Rob. Abbot wrote the ‘True Ancient 
Roman Catholic,’ dedicated to Prince Henry, 
son of James I. Of John Earle, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, Clarendon said, “He never had nor could 
have anenemy.” Archbishop Wake said : “It 
is not possible for a Bishop of the Church 
of Rome either not to be sufficiently in- 
structed in his religion to know what is the 
doctrine of it, or not sufficiently sincere as 
‘without disguise to represent it.” He also 
wrote ‘An Exposition of the Doctrine of the 
Church of England.’ John Prideaux, Bishop 
of Worcester, wrote ‘A Synopsis of the 
Councels.’ 

Such inquiries were so germane to the 
subjects on which Lord Nugent wrote that, 
taking everything into consideration, I do 
not hesitate to express a conviction that he 
and Crito were one. CEDIPUS. 


The two contradictory letters signed 
Crito, and addressed to George Woodfall in 
1820, have no real significance, because the 
writer refers to the Junius papers in the 
abstract, not defining the author in the con- 
crete, say as Temple, Francis, or Boyd. As a 
fact Crito is concerned only with Garrick and 
his character. Now Mrs. Garrick, the actor’s 
widow, was still living in 1820, and may be 
supposed the only person who would object 
to Dr. Mason Goode interposing the word 
“rascal,” which Junius does not use, in con- 
nexion with the emphasized ‘“ vagabond,” 
which Crito explains in three different ways. 
The seals referred to are not identical, for, 
while the wig is plain enough, the pose of the 
heads and the contour of the faces are totally 
different. AH: 


Miscellaneous. 


“ NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the 
Landed Gentry of Great Britain. By Sir Bernard 
Burke, C.B. Edited by Ashworth P. Burke. 
(Harrison & Sons.) 

But two years have elapsed since we welcomed the 

appearance of the ninth edition of this monumental 

and authoritative work, and a tenth is called for 
and supplied. In the fact that but half the time 
has been occupied between the ninth and tenth 
editions that was consumed between the eighth 
and ninth, proof is afforded that the worth of the 

‘Dictionary’ is securing increased recognition. 

Changes other than those we noticed in drawing 

attention to the ninth edition (see 9 8. i. 419) have 

been made. One, indeed, is in a sense retrogressive 
in character, the whole of the work dealing with 

Great Britain being included in a single volume 

instead of extending over a volume and a half. 


The second volume will presumably contain the 
‘Landed Gentry of fete It is needless to say 
that the space accorded to the English gentry has 
not been diminished. It has on the contrary been 
enlarged, close upon 1,800 pages being devoted to 
this portion of Mr. Burke’s task. Not easy is it in 
the case of a book so large in bulk and so com- 
prehensive in information to detect the additions 
and changes that have been made. The latter consist 
for the most part of augmentations of honours or 
those alterations which time brings inevitably in 
its train, Foremost in number, at least, among the 
additions are further coats of arms, which were 
first introduced in the ninth edition. Many of these, 
principally derived from book-plates, now appear 
for the first time; see Waddington of Ely Grange 
Meade-Waldo of Stone Wall Park and. Hever 
Castle, and others. Occasionally we have an entirely 
new entry, as Tweedie of Rawlinson, whose 
genealogy and arnis, with the striking motto 
“Thole and think on,” are now first given. A 
history of the development of Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry’ is furnished by us at the reference 9th §, 
i. 419 previously mentioned. Like the ‘ Peerage’ 
and other works of Sir Bernard Burke which have 
been edited and continued by his son, its authority 
is unimpeachable. No genealogical labour can be 
carried on without constant reference to its pages. 
It is natural that in a time when the country is 
engaged in a difficult and costly war—costly, that is, 
as regards the expenditure of life—there should be 
recorded a heavy percentage of deaths. Entries 
such as ‘‘ Killed in action at Lindley,” “ Died of 
enteric fever at Kroonstad,” are accordingly but 
too numerous. It will prove how much care has 
been exercised and how completely up to date is 
the work when we say that deaths are chronicled 
up to the middle of June. To most of our readers 
the praise of this book is superfluous. Some of 
them know better even than ourselves how indis- 
pensable it is. But one thing more can we add. 
If any other country can boast the possession of a 
work similar in scope or kindred in excellence we 
know not of it. 


Acts of the Privy Council of England. New Series. 
Vol. XX. A.D. 1590-91. Edited by John tie 
Dasent, C.B. (Printed for H.M. Stationery Office.) 

As in the previous volume of this ably edited 

series, we find the matter of highest interest at 

the Council board the preparation of an expedition 
under the command of Sir John Norris to assist 

Henry IV. in his fight with the League. One 

of the most curious of the entries concerning 

this is the issue of an instruction to the Lord 

Mayor to withdraw a prohibition against killing 

oxen in Lent by the “‘widdowe Kinge,” the said 

oxen being “‘for the provicion of victuelles for 
certaine souldiers that are to be transported into 

Brittaigne.” At the same time his lordship was 

instructed to be careful that, ‘under cullour of 

these, other beefes might not be killed” against 
the orders formerly issued concerning the killing 
and uttering of flesh during Lent. Some of the 
orders are disappointing in their brevity. We thus 
find instructions given to Sir Thomas Heneage 

‘““Vice-Chamberlain to her Majestie” and “ Trea. 

sorer of her Highnes’ Chamber,” to “ paie unto her 

Majesty’s plaiers and servauntes for 4 gseverall 

interludes or plaies shewed and presented before 

her Majestie at the Court on St. Stephen’s daie 

Sondaie after Newe Yeere’s daie, the Twelvth daie, 
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and Shrove Sondaie last, the entier some of 
xxvji viij’ iiij4, and by waie of her Majestys 
liberalytie and reward for the said Interludes the 
some of xiiji vis viij4 also.” How thankful should 
we not have been for the names of the interludes 
or plays exhibited and those of the participants 
in her Majesty’s bounty! Similar payments and 
rewards are accorded to the ‘‘ Lord Admyralle’s 
players.” Passports accorded to maimed soldiers 
permitting them to proceed to various colleges and 
cathedrals, and, while waiting their turn to be 
elected as almsmen, to beg, are of frequent occur- 
rence. Lord Dudley comes before the Council 
several times as a litigant. Mayors, sheriffs, &c., 
are instructed to assist Capt. John Pretherche in 
taking such ‘‘masterles men” as shall be fit for 
service in Ostend. Others who are not qualified 
for such service are to receive the punishment 
which should ‘‘be fitt for soche lewde persons.” 
Innumerable entries of no less interest might be 
quoted. 


Agricultural Botany: Theoretical and Practical. 
By John Percival. (Duckworth & Co.) 
Books of this sort are very welcome. If only our 
farmers and gardeners would read them! They 
are notoriously behind growers of fruits and cereals 
in France and America in scientific knowledge, and 
often blame the ground where their own ignorance 
or conservatism is more truly responsible for failure. 
However, agricultural professorships and diplomas 
are in the air, and will, we hope, improve English 
methods. Prof. Percival is a practical, lucid teacher, 
and all who go through his book will learn a good 
deal. He begins with a survey of the anatomy 
and physiology of plants which is satisfactory. 
The practical section is good so far as it goes, but 
might be fuller. Among the Rubi we should men- 
tion the Cape blackberry as a highly prolific im- 
provement on R. fruticosus. We doubt if the ox-eye 
daisy is a sign of bad land, having seen it frequent 
in some of the best hay in two or three counties. 
Lucerne is an instance of a plant the French have 
made much more use of than ourselves. It gives a 
splendid crop, as the author points out. Gorse is 
not really “‘ unprofitably gay,’ but forms, we are 
told, very nutritious fodder. There is a good 
chapter on the potato family. Deadly nightshade 
is, fortunately, rare, but Solanwm dulcamara is 
often tempting to children, and common. More 
definite information might be given as to the plants 
injurious to cows as fodder, and also a means 
of distinguishing the mushroom from unpalatable 
fungi, and watercress (to which, by-the-by, we 
have not noticed a reference among the Cruciferz) 
from its umbelliferous imitation which often grows 
with it. The section on smut and various forms of 
rot is full and valuable. Practical questions are 
iven throughout, and work with actual examples 
is wisely insisted on as necessary. 


Don Quixote and British Art. By H. 8. Ashbee, 
F.S.A. 


Mr. ASHBEE, a known authority upon the illustra- 
tions to ‘Don Quixote,’ has printed for private 
circulation an interesting and important paper with 
the above title, read in April last in the gallery of 
the Royal British Artists. 


Weare always glad to receive evidences of local 
interest in science and antiquities like Furness Lore 


(Kendal, T. Wilson). 


This is vol. iii. No. 2 of the 


results achieved by the Barrow Naturalists’ Field 
Club, which also makes excursions into literature 
and archeology. Some of the records are quite 
valuable, only the club should secure the services 
of a competent Latinist to look over its printed 
papers. Bane of the inscriptions are wrongly 
printed, as a knowledge of Latin metre would 
show, and not correctly translated. Mr. Harper 
Gaythorpe has worked hard as editor. 


Mr. R. HepGeR WaA.LuAce has reprinted from 
the Transactions of the Natural History Society of 
Glasgow a highly interesting collection of data, 
with a full bibliography, concerning White Cattle: 
an Inquiry into their Origin and History. Every 
possible source of information has been used, and 
the author’s industry is most praiseworthy. Sepa- 
rate monographs such as this are of real value. 
There is, by-the-by, an interesting, if brief reference 
to the subject in the fifth chapter of ‘ The Bride 
of Lammermoor.’ Scott talks of ‘‘a dingy white, 
or rather a pale yellow”; but the fine photograph 
of a bull of the Chillingham herd, which forms 

late vil., seems to figure as bright- coloured a 

east as the ‘‘niveus juvencus” of Pasiphaée. A 
sentence on p. 247 would make the unwary suppose 
Hesiod a Roman. The author writes that he will 
be glad to forward copies if any of our correspond- 
ents would like one. 


Mr. Henry FRowpe# has published, in a series of 
pamphlets, catalogues of his various exhibits at 
the Paris Exhibition. To the merit of the papers 
we have borne frequent testimony, and not a few 
of the books have been reviewed in our columns. — 
It remains to pay a tribute to the bindings, many 
of which are of unusual beauty. 


Kotires to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such ele as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head .the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


Living WAGE (“‘ Tipping ”).—The discussion your 
communication would be apt to provoke is not 
suited to our columns. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
‘‘The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS EDITORS. 
(Continued from p. 4.) 

Letter 646 (Cunningham’s ed., vol. iii. 
p- 274), addressed to George Montagu, and 
dated 7 Jan., 1760, is wrongly dated. It 
belongs to the ensuing year, as is evident 
from the following considerations :— 

1. Horace Walpole mentions “my friend 
the Duke of York.” Prince Edward Augustus, 
brother of George III., here in question, was 
not created Duke of York until April, 1760. 
Walpole, therefore, could not have spoken 
of him as Duke of York in the preceding 
January. 

2. Horace Walpole mentions the recent 
deaths of Lord Harry Beauclere and Lady 
Jane Coke, and the hourly expected death of 
Admiral Boscawen. The Gentleman’s Maga- 
ze of January, 1761, records that Lady Jane 
Coke died on 3 Jan., Lord Harry Beauclere 
on 5 Jan., and Admiral Boscawen on 10 Jan. 
of that year. It is obvious that Walpole 
could not in a letter of January, 1760, have 
mentioned deaths which did not take place 
till the following year. Wright, who, in 
common with other editors, accepts the date 
of this letter as 1760, remarks in a note that 
Admiral Boscawen survived until 1761. He 
apparently had not the curiosity to examine 


into the dates of the other deaths mentioned 
by Walpole. 

3. In this same letter Walpole refers to the 
imminent publication of his edition of Lucan. 
He says, “My Lucan appears to-morrow,” 
2.é., 8 Jan., 1761. In a letter to Zouch dated 
23 Dec., 1759 (vol. iii. p. 274), he writes, 
“Tucan is in poor forwardness...... It -will 
scarce appear before next winter.” It is 
evident that the Lucan could not have been 
completed and published between 23 Dec. 
(the date of the letter to Zouch quoted above) 
and 8 Jan. following, that is, in the space of 
a fortnight, as would be implied by the 
present date of this letter to Montagu. It 
has been proved that this letter was 
written in January, 1761; the Lucan 
must therefore have been published in that 
month and year, although the date on the 
title-page of the book is 1760. Walpole also 
refers to the publication of the Lucan in 
two other letters written in January, 1761. 
In the first (to Zouch on 3 Jan., to whom, on 
the previous 27 Nov., he had written, “My 
Lucan is finished, but will not be published 
till after Christmas”) he writes, “I stayed 
till I had the Lucan ready to send you”; 
and in the second (to Mann, on 27 Jan.) he 
says, “I have delivered to your brother......a 
Lucan printed at Strawberry, which, I trust, 
you will think a handsome edition.” 

From the above considerations it appears 
that the letter belongs to the year 1761, and 
should be inserted between Nos. 703 and 704 
in vol. ii. of Cunningham’s ed.; and 
further, that the Lucan was published not 
in 1760, but in 1761. 

It is quite probable that the date 1760 for 
1761 was inadvertently written by Horace 
Walpole himself, as the new year had but 
recently begun. 

In Horace Walpole’s letter to the Countess 
of Ossory of 25 June, 1776 (Cunningham’s 
ed., vol. vi. p. 351), he writes, after relating 
an anecdote of the Duchess of Queensberry, 
“T enclose a letter of another Duchess...... I 
believe you may trust to its being genuine, 
for I received it from Italy.” The other 
duchess was Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess 
of Kingston (or more properly Countess of 
Bristol), who had recently been tried before 
the House of Lords for bigamy. She was 
found guilty, and at once left England for 
Paris. Vernon Smith, the editor of Horace 
Walpole’s letters to Lady Ossory, states in a 
note on this passage that the duchess’s letter 
was “not with the papers.” He prints 
separately, however (among Horace Walpole’s 
letters to Lady Ossory), under April, 1776, 
a letter written in French, dated at “ Calais, 
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April 26, 1776” (three days after the 
duchess’s conviction), and bearing the signa- 
ture “Elizabeth, Duchesse de Kingston,” 
without, apparently, any suspicion that this 
was the letter mentioned by Horace Walpole. 
In this oversight he is followed by Cunning- 
ham (see his ed., vol. vi. p. 333). The duchess’s 
letter (according to Vernon Smith’s note) 
was in the handwriting of Kirgate, Horace 
Walpole’s secretary and printer. It was, no 
doubt, a copy of the letter received by 
Horace Walpole from Italy. The absence of 
any address (also commented on by Vernon 
Smith) points to the likelihood of its being the 
enclosure spoken of by Horace Walpole. It 
should therefore be printed, not as a separate 
letter, but.as an addition to Horace Walpole’s 
letter to Lady Ossory of 25 June, 1776. 

In August, 1776, Horace Walpole received 
from Madame du Deffand a copy of a letter 
written by Voltaire to the Comte d’Argental, 
consisting of a violent attack on Shake- 
speare, some of whose plays had recently 
appeared in a French translation. Madame 
du Deffand speaks of it as 
‘“‘une lettre de Voltaire, que je vous prie de 
montrer & peu de personnes, car je ne veux pas 
qu’on dise que c’est par moi qu’elle est devenue 
publique en Angleterre.” 

A copy of Voltaire’s letter was enclosed by 
Walpole in a letter (undated) to Mason, 
which is printed with the “enclosure” by 
Mitford in his edition of the correspondence 
of Mason and Walpole (vol. i. p. 259), and by 
Cunningham in his edition of Walpole’s 
‘Letters’ (vol. vi. p. 374). Mitford and 
Cunningham both print this undated letter 
and enclosure as if they were part of Wal- 
pole’s letter to Mason of 17 Sept., 1776. That 
letter, however, obviously ends with the 
following sentence :— 

**T could send you a paltry scurrilous letter 

against Shakespeare by Voltaire; but it is not 
worth sending, if it did [sic] you don’t deserve it at 
my hands, so adieu!” 
It is strange that Mitford and Cunningham 
should have printed as an enclosure in the 
above letter a paper which Walpole dis- 
tinctly intimates he is not going to send. 
The letter dated 17 Sept. and the undated 
one must consequently be printed as inde- 
pendent letters. 

It appears that Walpole’s next dated letter 
to Mason (8 Oct., 1776) after that of 17 Sept. 
was written in reply to one from Mason, in 
which the latter announced his intention of 
erecting a cenotaph to Gray, with an epitaph 
in verse upon it. Horace Walpole writes :— 

‘“T answer your letter incontinently, because I 
am charmed with your idea of the cenotaph for 
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Gray, and would not have it wait a moment for my 
approbation.” 
Further on in the same letter he writes :— 

‘Voltaire has lately written a letter against 
Shakespeare......and it is as downright Billingsgate 
as an apple-woman would utter if you overturned 
her wheelbarrow.” 

Mason’s letters to Walpole for this period 
are missing, but two facts are clear: (1) that 
Walpole had only just (8 Oct.) been informed 
by Mason of his intention to erect a ceno- 
taph to Gray ; (2) that Voltaire’s letter had 
not at this period been communicated to 
Mason by Walpole. 

That the undated letter enclosing | Vol- 
taire’s letter was written later than that of 
8 Oct , and should therefore be placed after 
it, is apparent from the facts that Walpole is 
now for the first time sending Voltaire’s 
letter to Mason, and, further, that he is by 
that time familiar with Mason’s plans with 
regard to the proposed cenotaph to Gray. 
He writes :— 

‘‘T have a mind to provoke you, and so I send 
you this silly torrent of ribaldry, may the spirit of 
Pope...... animate you to punish this worst of Lda i 
a genius turned fool with envy. I havea mind to 
. a dunce too, and alter one line of your epitaph,” 

XC. 

It is difficult to fix on the precise place 
for this undated letter. It may, however, be 
inserted between letters of 2 Nov., 1776, and 
13 Nov., 1776 (Nos. 1,613 and 1,614in Cunning- 
ham’s ed.). 

A passage at the end of Walpole’s letter 
to the Rev. W. Mason of. 17 Jan.,: 1778 
(No. 1,701, Cunningham’s ed., vol. vii. p. 21), 
was evidently written, not in January, 1778, 
as printed by Mitford and Cunningham, but 
in the following March. This passage should 
be treated as a separate letter. It refers 
throughout toa sermon preached by Mason 
in York Minster before the Archbishop of 
York on the occasion of the General Fast 
which was observed on 27 Feb., 1778. 

The first mention of this sermon occurs in 
a letter of Mason to Walpole of 6 Feb., 1778 
(‘Correspondence of Walpole and Mason,’ 
edited by Mitford, vol. i. p. 332). Mason 
writes : “‘I am now fully occupied in writing. 
a Fast Sermon for York Minster.” Again, on 
23 Feb. (p. 342) he says, “‘ I am deeply engaged 
in my Fast Sermon which is to be preached 
on Friday, and not half finished yet.” In 
his letter to Mason of 4 March, 1778 (Cun- 
ningham’s ed., vol. vii. p. 37), Walpole writes, 
‘Tam impatient to see your sermon.” The 
sermon, therefore, was not known to Horace 
Walpole on 4 March. 

The passage, or rather letter, under dis- 
cussion begins as follows: “I return you the 
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sermon, and would not advise its 

rinted unless much clamoured against,” Wc. 
Maan replies to this advice in a letter of 
13 March, 1778 (‘Correspondence,’ vol. 1. 
p. 353) :— 

“Now to show you how much I hold your 
critiques in devout memorial, I give you to know 
that 1 have locked up my sermon in my bureau till 
that goodly time shortly comes when we shall all 
be absolutely ruined,” &c. 


. It appears that Horace Walpole received 
and returned the sermon between 4 March 
and 13 March, 1778. He must, therefore, 
have written the letter under discussion 
between those dates. It may, consequently, 
be placed between No. 1,709 (5 March, 1778) 
and No. 1,710 (16 March, 1778) in vol. vii. of 
Cunningham’s ed. HELEN TOYNBEE. 


CATALOGUES OF ENGLISH BOOK SALES. 
(Continued from p. 24.) 


Macclesfield, Earl of, 1765, Jan. 14 and 5 days. &. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, 1832, Nov. 6 and 8 days. EH. 

Madden, Sir Fred., 1867, June 29. 8. 

Madden, Sir Geo., 1829, Aug. 3-4. 8S. 

Maddison, John, 1809, March 6 and 21 days. King 
& Lochée. 

Maitland, Rev. S. R., 1850, April 29-May 2. P. 

Maittaire, Michael, Part I., 1748, Nov. 21 and 
19 days. Cock & Langford. 

Malkin, Benj. H., 1828, March 22 and 6 days. _E. 

Malone, Edmond, 1818, Nov. 26 and 7 days. 8S. 

Manners, Geo. (MSS.), 1870, June 14 and 3 days. 8. 

Manuscripts and Hist. Documents, 1825, May 20 and 
6 days. §8.—(Richly illuminated), 1845, June 25. 
P.—(Wardrobe Books), 1848, June 23. P.—1859, 
July 16. P.—(Patristic), 1864, Junel. P.—(On 
vellum), 1857, May 1. 8S. 

Manuscripts and Books,* 1842, April 21 and 3 days. 


Marchetti M. le Chev. J., 1876, Nov. 27 and 4 days. 
Markham, Archdeacon, 1838, Feb. 26 and 3 days. 
Markland, J. Heywood, 1865, May 29 and 5 days. 
Marsh, Rey. H., 1853, Jan. 11-15. S. 

Marsh, J. F., 1882, May 12 and 11 days. S. 
Martineau, Joseph, 1864, Jan. 18. S. 


Maskell, W., and others, 1854, May 19and 4 days. S. 
[Maskell, William],t 1857, April 2-6. 8S. 


* This anonymous sale was probably made up of 
many properties ; it is here included because of the 
importance of some of the illuminated MSS. which 
it contained, and several of which are described by 
Dibdin in his ‘Bibliographical Decameron,’ where 
a few of the illuminations are copied (pp. elxix 
et seq.). When this book was published in 1817 one 
of these MSS. was in Bliss’s aolleetion, and another 
belonged to Douce, but the owner of the most: 
important of all, a Roman missal of the fifteenth 
century (purchased by Rodd for 225/.), is not stated. 

+ Maskell’s name is not inscribed on the binding 
of the volume in the B.M., but there can be no 
doubt that this extraordinary assemblage of early 


being | Mason, G. E.,* Part I., 1860, Nov. 13-16. P.—Part II. 


(Americana), 1860, Nov. 27. P.—Part III., 1860, 
Dec. 12-15. P. 
Mason, W. Monk, 1858, March 29-31. S. 
Mason, W. Shaw, 1830, Nov. 24-27. S. 
Mathews, Chas. (actor), 1835, Aug. 19-22. S. 
Mathias, Thos. J., 1820, April 6 and 11 days. E. 
Maunoir, Prof. (MSS.), 1846, Dec. 18-19. P. _ 
aes, Bibliotheca, Part I., 1829, June 25-27, 


Mayor, Rev. J. B., 1867, March 4-6. P. 
Mead, Dr. R., 1754, Nov. 18 and 27 days.—1755, 
_ April 7 and 27 days. S. 

Meigh, Charles, 1831, Feb. 25, 26, 28. E.—(Books) 
1855, July 16 and 6 days. S.—(Books), 1861 
June 26-29. 8.—(Autographs), 1856, Feb. 23. S. 

Mellish, W., 1839 (in Rogers, W. L., cat.). E. 

Mello, Arnold, 1810, May 24 and 10 days. 8. 

Mildert, Right Rev. W. van, 1836, June 15-25. P. 

Miles, Richard, 1820, Feb. 18-19. 8. 

Miller, Lieut.-Col., &c., 1863, Nov. 9-13. P. 

Milles, Dean Jere., 1843, April 10 and 4 days. 8S. 

Millingen, James, and others, 1849 and 4 days. %. 

Milner, J., 1829, May 18-20. E.— And another, 

_ 1845, April 8-9. E. 

Mitchell, Joseph, 1839, Oct. 16 and 10 days. E. 

Mitchell, Thos., 1861, April 18 and 3 days. _ 8. 

Mitchell, W. (48 unpublished letters of Garrick) 

- ASE? Deco LT. Ps 

Mitford, Rev. J., Part I., 1859, Dec. 17 and 6 days. 
S.—Part II., 1860, April 24 and 1l days. 8.— 
(MSS.), 1860, July 9. 8. 

Mogine, N. C., &c., 1863, June 23-26. P. 

Monoux, Rev. Sir Philip, 1814, May 12-14. 8. 

Monro, Dr. John, 1792, April 23 and 14 days. S. 

Moore, Francis (MSS.), 1856, April 28-May 2. P. 

Moore, Thomast (1,000 letters of, MSS.), 1853, 

June 23-24. P. 

Moradei, Dr. (of Florence), 1860, July 9-11. P. 

[Morant, J.], 1852, June 2. P.—1864, Feb. 8 and 

days. P. 

Morgan, Lady, 1863, April 1-2. 8. 

Morgan, J., F'.L.S., 1848, Jan. 12-15. P. 

Morice, J., F.S.A., 1844, June 19 and 15 days. S. 

Morton, George, Earl of, 1829, May 18 and l5days. P. 


English theological, Biblical, and other rare books 
was his. Most of the rarer English items are men- 
tioned in their respective places by Lowndes, and 
Maskell’s name is given as the owner—e.g., the 
unique Prymer of Queen Elizabeth (1558), 70/. ; and 
the‘ Exoneratorum Curatorum,’ from Pynson’s press, 
8/1. On Aug. 30, 1848, Sotheby sold a small selection 
of Maskell’s books (these consisted of ‘‘ some of the 
rare liturgical books, being the duplicate volumes 
of and in the Maskell collection now in the British 
Museum ”); and in 1854 (May 19 and 4 days) a further 
series, presumably purchased privately, were in- 
cluded m Horner’s sale (‘‘ the library of an eminent 
collector”). 

* The other sales of G. E. Mason’s at Puttick & 
Simpson’s, mentioned in Mr. Puttick’s list, are: 
1853, Feb. 21 (library); 1853, May 12 (library) ; 
1855, July 18 (American literature); and 1859, 
May 25 (Anglo-American). The dates here given 
are in each instance of the first day’s sale only. 

+ A note in Puttick & Simpson’s catalogue of 
July 10, 1863, p. 22, states that ‘“‘this catalogue 
was compiled by T. Crofton Croker, and the repub- 
lication of it was suppressed, and it is consequently 
very scarce,’ : . 
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Mountnorris, Earl, and Viscount Valentia, 1852, 
Dec. 6 and 12 days. Farebrother. 

Munn, Henry, 1856, May 19. S. 

Murphy, Dr. John (Bishop of Cork), Part I., 1847, 
Nov. 3and 9 days. 8.—Part II., 1847, Dec. 13 
and 9 days. S.—Part III., 1848, Feb. 2 and 
5 days. 8.—Part IV., 1848, May 1 and 8 days. S. 
—Part V. (theology), 1848, July 3 and 8 days. 
S.—Part VI., 1848, Dec. 18 and 2 days. SN. 

Muss, Chas., 1824, Nov. 29. S. 

Mussel, Ebenezer, 1766, May 30 and 2 days. 
ford & Son. 

Napoleon I., Emperor, 1823, July 23. S. 

Napoleon Museum, 1860, June 18-23. Chinnock & 
Galsworthy. 

Nassau, Geo., Part I., 1824, Feb. 16 and 11] days. E. 
—Part II., 1824, March 8 and 7 days. E. 

Nayler, Sir Geo., 1832, July 25-26. S. 

Neligan, Rev. C., 1854, Dec. 5. S.— 1884, 

an. 28-29. 8. 

Nesbitt, Robert, M.D., 1761, July 29 and 8 days. 
S. Paterson. 

Nevill Holt, Leicestershire, 1848, Sept. 13 and 7 
days. Robins. 

Newling, Rev. J., 1845, Jan. 8-10. P. 

Nichols, J. Bowyer, Part I., 1864, May 24 and 6 
days. §8.—Part II., 1864, Dec. 19 and 3 days. S. 

Nicholson, A., and others, 1830, July 6-8.  E. 

Nicholson, G. 8., 1858, March 3 and 3 days. S. 

Nicol, G. and W., 1825, July 18-21. E. 

Nilsen, N. A., &c., 1869, Jan. 25-28. P. 

N ora G. H., 1826, July 5-7. S.—1827, Feb. 21-23. 


Nollekens, J., R.A., 1823, Dec. 4-5. E. 

Norfolk, Duke of, 1821, Dec. 3 and 6 days. E. 

Norris, John, 1846, July 7 and 5 days. S. 

North, John, Part I., 1819, March 29 and 8 days. 
K.—Part IT., 1819, April 19 and 11 days. E.— 
Part III., 1819, May 25-8. E. 

Nutt, David, 1866, April 23. S. 

O’Callaghan, Dr. (MSS., &c.), 1875, May 27-28. S. 

Offor, George, 1865, June 27 and 10 days. S. 

Onslow, Right Hon. Speaker. See Clandon. 

Oom, A. K. (of the Foreign Office), 1860, Jan. 30- 
Feb. 3. P. 

Ord, Craven, and others, 1830, Jan. 25-29. E. 

Packins, Mr., 1820, June 15 and 4 days. EF. 

Palgrave, Sir Francis, 1862, May 12 and 7 days. 
S.—(MSS.), 1862, Nov. 20. S. 

Palmer, Robert, 1818, March 17-18. 8. 

Palmer, 8., 1864, July 29. S. 

Pamplin, W., 1863, Nov. 25-26. P. 

Paris, M. (Bibliotheca Parisiana), 1791, March 26 
and 5 days. J. Kdwards. 

Parkes, Joseph, 1866, Feb. 13 and 5 days. S. 

Parr, Dr. S., 1828, Part I., May 16 and 6 days. E. 

Parris, P. C., 1815, May 18 and 4 days. S. 

Parton, J., 1822, June 12-15. KE. 

Paston Deeds and other MSS., 1830, April 2-3. E.* 

Pavignano, Count (MSS.), 1853, Dec. 16-17. P. 

[Payne, John], 1860, June 20-21. S. 

Payne, J. T., 1878, April 10. S. 

[Payne and Foss], Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and other 
MSS. [forming part of the Rezzi collection from 
Rome], 1846, Nov. 24. P. 

Peacock, T. Love, 1866, June 11-12. §. 

Pennington, Rev. M., and Belby, J. (Shorthand 
Author), 1853, July 22-27. P. 

Pennington, Rey. Thos., 1853, May 18-21. P. 


* This sale did not take 
having been withdrawn. 


Lang- 


place, the property 


Penrose, Rev. Dr., 1851, July 2 and 6 days. S. 

Pepys, W. Hasledine, 1856, Dec. 3-6. S. 

Percy, Dr. (Unpublished Correspondence, &c.), 
1835, July 20. S. 

Perkins, Hy., 1873, June 3 and 3 days. 
Ellis 0. 

Perry, James, Part I., 1822, March 4 and 11 days. 
K.—Part II., 1822, March 27 and 5 days. E.— 
Part III., 1822, May 16 and 5 days. E.—Part 
IV., 1823, Feb. 21 and 2 days. E. 

Petrie, Hy., 1842, June 23-25. E. 

Pettigrew, J. T., 1866, May 10-11. S. 

Pettingal, Rev. G. H., 1838, July 3l-Aug. 2. P. 

Phillips, Major-General, 1886, July 5-8. S. 

Piccolomini, Signor, 1840, Jan. 17. E. ; 

Pickard, Leonard, 1802, May 24 and 8 days. King. 

Pickering, W., Part I., 1854, March 20 and 5 days. 
S.—Part II., 1854, Aug. 7 and 11 days. Sy 
Part III., 1854, Oct. 30 and 9 days. S.—MSS. 
and autograph letters (including 36 chiefly un- 
published letters of Burns), 1854, Dec. 12-13. S. 

Pigott, J. H. S., 1847, May 3-4. S. 

Pinkerton, John, 1813, Jan. 7 and 6 days. S. 

Pitman, R. B., 1861, Nov. 21. S. 

Pitt, W. Morton, 1838, May 9 and 5days. E. 

Plumer, Walter, 1822, April 26 and 6 days. S. 

Poetry, Early English, 1854, June 29-30. 8S. 

Pott, Archdeacon, 1847, May 15 and 6 days. S. 

Potter, Mr., 1845, June 23 and 3 days. S. 

Powell, Rev. D. T., 1848, July 31-Aug. 2. P. 

ore S., and others, 1852, July 23 and 4 days. 


Poynder, John, 1850, Jan. 10-12. S. 

Prado, 8., 1839, April 11-13. E. 

Price, Rev. Ed., 1852, Nov. 8-10. S. 

Prince, Rev. Sam., 1865, Dec. 11-14 and 21. S. 

Pritchett, R. T., 1864, March 9. P. 

Pulham, I. Brook, 1861, April 8. S. ; 

Pulteney, Rd., 1802, April 26 and 6 days. S. 

Purland, Theodosius, 1852, Aug. 20. ‘ 

[Pycroft], 1858, March 11-12. 8. 

Radcliffe, Joseph, 1764, April 9-10. 8S. 

Raper, Mathew, 1827, March 12-14. S. 

Reade, Sir Thos., 1852, Jan. 28. S. 

Reeves, J., 1831. Sept. 14 and 9 days. S. 

Rennie, John, Part I., 1829, July 13-17. E.— 
Part II., 1829, July 20-25. E. 

Repton, J. Adey, and others, 1861, July 15-17. S. 

Rhodes, Rev. E. D., 1867, May 10 and 3 days. S. 

Rhodes, W. Barnes (Biblio. Dramatica), 1825, 
April 18. S. 

Rice, Rev. J. M., 1834, May 14-17. E. 

Rich, O., 1850, June 25-29. P. 

Rigaud, 8. Peter, 1839, Aug. 6-8. _ E. 

[Ritson, Joseph], 1803, May 4 and 5 days. S. 

Roberts, Ed. Walpole, 1828, March 17-20. 8. 

Roberts, Rev. Rd., 1844, Dec. 19-21. E. 

Robinson, W., F.S8.A., 1848, Sept. 20-23. P. 

Rogers,* Samuel, &c., 1868, March 10-14. P. 

Rogers, W. Lorance, 1839, March 22 and 4 days. 


Rolfe, W. H., and others, 1861, May 16-18. S. 
Romilly, Sir Samuel, 1819, May 13 and 4 days. S. 
Rose, Rey. H. J., 1839, Feb. 28 and5 days. KE. 
Roy, Andrew, &c., 1865, Jan. 16-20. P. 


Gadsen, 


* To prevent any possible error, it should be 
pone out that the library of Samuel Rogers, the 
anker-poet, was sold at Christie's, 1856, May 12 
and 6 following days, 2,132 lots realizing 1,415/. 5s. 
The 1868 sale doubtless included some books pur- 
chased at the sale in 1856, 
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Rupert and Fairfax Correspondence, 1852, June 14 


and 6 days. S. 
Russell, Rev. J. Fuller, Part I., 1885, June 26 and 
4 days. S.—Part IL, 1886, Feb. 1-4. 8. 


W. RoBeErts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8.W. 
(To be continued.) 


CHARLES LAmp’s Hoaxts.—The well-beloved 
Elia has much to answer for in two parti- 
culars at least. His habit of neglecting to 
date his letters has given his editors many a 
headache, and his hoaxes continue to this 
day to mislead the wariest and most ex- 
perienced. | 

Mr. Carew Hazlitt, whose experience no one 
can deny, is well known to take the celebrated 
letter to Barry Cornwall about the family 
lawsuit (19 Jan., 1829) most seriously. It is 
rumoured that he is prepared with biblio- 
graphical details of the edition of ‘ Fearn’s 
Contingent Remainders’ (with the 170 
chapters) used by Lamb, and that on his 
first visit to India he intends to search the 
records of the Supreme Sessions at Bangalore 
to see whether the case was re-removed thither. 
Talfourd and Procter at the time declared it 
all a hoax; Canon Ainger is of the same 
mind ; but Mr. Hazlitt knows better. 

The immortal quizzer catches the Master 
(of the Temple and of all Lambites) in another 
way. (1) He tells Barry Cornwall an anecdote 
of Simonides; the canon recognizes it for 
“droll and wonderful imagination”; but I 
find it in Freeman’s ‘ History of Sicily’ (ii. 
261), and Mr. Round has not yet accused his 
victim of going to Elia for his authorities. 
(2) Lamb speaks in his ‘Roast Pig’ of crossing 
London Bridge on his way to school; the 
canon sees “audacious indifference to fact”; 
but surely he forgets that Lamb says prac- 
tically the same (“through the Borough”) in 
the letter to Coleridge (9 March, 1822) which 
was the germ of the ‘ Essay,’ and in which he 
had no motive for fibbing. (3) Lamb play- 
fully writes in verse of “the fair Maria and 
Emma brown,” and the canon supposes 

Maria” must be meant for Mary Lamb— 
because that would be a joke, and Lamb is so 
jocular. Surely it was Maria Fryer, Emma 
{sola’s girl companion. (4) Lamb (without 
the slightest literary motive for invention) 
speaks in ‘My First Play’ of a small landed 
property as bequeathed to him; the canon 
calmly dismissed this (1883) as “a piece of 
humorous fabrication, as usual.” In his last 
(1899) luxurious edition (wherewith he has 
laid a mickle geld on his poorer subjects) the 
Master has, however, owned that Lamb really 
meant what he said here. 


writes a puzzling letter (placed under 1811) 
to Godwin. n the surface it refers to a 
political election. Not at all, says Canon 
Ainger ; it deals with an election to the post 
of physician to St. Luke’s Hospital. Lamb 
was qualified to vote at the expense of Basil 
Montagu ; he tells Godwin that he cannot 
vote because he has sold his qualification for 
502. Surely that would be beyond even his 
notions of a jest. (6) Lamb writes to Hazlitt 
(28 Nov., 1810) that he has seen his corre- 
spondent’s letter in Cobbett’s ‘Register’; in 
a note the editor says this was a pamphlet of 
Hunt’s on ‘ Reform.’ But as he does not allude 
to quizzing here, it may be the joke is his 
own. The letter, as a reference to Cobbett 
easily shows, was by Hazlitt on the Mal- 
thusian controversy. (7) Lamb sends to Mrs. 
Badams (31 Dec., 1832) a circumstantial and 
most plausible-looking account of a queer 
accident which connected him for a moment 
with the murder of Danby at Enfield. 
“ Another of Lamb’s elaborate fictions,” 
chuckles the editor. But, according to Mr. 
Carew Hazlitt, the same story was told by a 
lady who had visited the Lambs on the very 
day of the occurrence. (See ‘Mary and 
Charles Lamb,’ 1874, p. 209.) Here one 
hesitates. ‘“ More authority, dear boy, name 
more ; and, sweet my child, let them be ”— 
ahem ! 

A somewhat similar case to Canon Ainger’s 
is the effect produced on Dykes Campbell by 
Coleridge’s imaginative sallies. He came to 
doubt every assertion of Coleridge’s about his 
work for which he had not evidence at hand, 
and had in consequence to recant in several 
instances in a new edition which very shortly 


followed-his first. J. A. RUTTER. 


Enigma oN THE Letter H.—The First, 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Seventh Series 
of ‘N. & Q. each contained articles on 
the authorship of the poem originally com- 
mencing “’T'was in heaven pronounced,” 
&e., but probably better known as “”T'was 
whispered in heaven, ’twas muttered in hell.” 
Some of your correspondents were of opinion 
that Lord Byron was the author, while others 
attributed it to Miss Catherine Maria Fan- 
shawe. The discussion has recently been 
renewed in the Hampstead and Highgate Ex- 
press, which brought the following letter from 
Mr. Murray, the publisher of all Lord Byron’s 
works. In order to settle the question for 
all time, I trust you will find space for 
Mr. Murray’s letter, which appeared in the 
Express on 30 June:— 


Srr,—A copy of your paper of June 9th has just 


(5) Again, Lamb | been sent to me to call my attention to the corre: 
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spondence concerning the authorship of the enigma 
on the letter H. 

I can give you the most unequivocal assurance 
that the verses were not written by Byron, and are 
not included in any edition of his works published 
by my firm. The false tradition that he wrote them 
has long been widely prevalent, but I have never 
succeeded in tracing it to any definite source. 

The lines were written by Miss Fanshawe, and 
are included in the memoir of her written by Byron’s 
intimate friend, the Rev. W. Harness, and privately 
circulated in 1865. Mr. Harness died in 1869, and 
I believe the volume was published in 1876. 

Yours, &c. JOHN MURRAY. 

50, Albemarle Street, June 13. 


EVERARD HomE CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


[We have before us the work in which this much- 
discussed poem first saw the light. It is an octavo 
volume of xliv-330 pages, entitled ‘‘ A | Collection 

| of | Poems, chiefly Manuscript, | and | from Living 

Authors. | Edited for the Benefit of a Friend, | by 
Joanna Baillie. | London: | Printed for | Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme & Brown, | Paternoster-row 
| 1823.” In the list of contents at the end the poem, 
which is headed ‘A Riddle—Twas in heaven pro- 
nounced,’ appears p. 71. It is with nine others 
ascribed to F. The book opens with Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘ MacDuff’s Cross,’ and has poems by William 
Sotheby, Thomas Campbell (‘The Rainbow’), Robert 
Southey (‘ Lines in the Album at Lowther Castle— 
The Cataract of Lodore’), William Wordsworth, the 
Rev. G. Crabb (sic), Mrs. Barbauld, Samuel Rogers, 
Mrs. Hemans, the Rev. W. L. Bowles, Anna Maria 
Porter, the Rev. Walter Farquhar Hook, Mrs. 
Grant of Laggan, the Rev. H. Milman, H. Gally 
Knight, Sir George Beaumont, Miss Benger, and 
many others, including the editor. _A very long 
list of subscribers, comprising the King and the 
Duke and Duchess of York, is prefixed, and an 
“advertisement” states that ‘‘a permanent ser- 
vice” has been rendered “‘to one who is worthy of 
receiving it.” One of the poems signed F. consists 
of an ‘ Epistle to Earl Harcourt,’ on his wishing the 
writer to spell her name of Catherine with a K 
It is too long for quotation, but begins :— 


And can his antiquarian eyes 

My Anglo-Saxon C despise? 

And does Lord Harcourt, day by day, 
Regret th’ extinct initial K ? 


This establishes that the poems are by Catherine 
F{anshawe]. Among the contents is the poem by 
the Rev. John Marriot likening marriage to a 
Devonshire lane. The copy from which we quote is 
in a binding of Edwards of Halifax, as we think, 
and probably belonged to Miss Baillie, or some one 
behind the scenes, since, in a neat contemporary 
handwriting, some few additions are made to the 
list of subscribers. These include F. P. Macaulay, 
Esq., two copies; Henry Maldon, Esq., two copies. 
Connexion with ‘N. & Q.’ is in a sense established 


in the fact that J. Carrick Moore, subsequently and 


till recently a contributor to our columns, subscribes 
for ten copies. | 


‘‘JOURNALIER Papers.”—In the fifth volume 
of the Portland MSS., recently published by 
the Royal Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
is given (p. 436) a letter from Erasmus Lewis 


to Thomas Harley, dated 7 May, 1714, which 
contains an expression worth noting :— 
**Since you left us we have several new journalier 
papers, viz., the Reader, the Monitor, the Patriot, 
and the Muscovite. I may add the Lover, for being 
of late turned wholly to politics, contrary to the 
first intention, it may be called a new paper [sic].” 


J OURNALIST. 


Emmavus.—This village was supposed to be 
situated about sixty furlongs from Jerusalem, 
and, according to Josephus, meant “warm 
bath,” a Grecianized form of the Hebrew word 
chamous, fem. plu. of cham=heat. Lieut. 
Conder, R.N., discovered a ruin, Khamasa, 
about eight miles from the Holy City, near 
which is a spring of clear water—he says 
nothing of its thermal properties—which dis- 
covery has been regarded “‘as the most satis- 
factory yet proposed.” Now, having regard to 
the historical facts set forth in the Lukian 
narrative, the writer inclines to the view that 
all attempts to connect Emmaus with thermal 
springs are most misleading. The name 
clearly arose from the Hebrew chouma=wall, 
pl. chowmous, v.e., some inconsequent village 
outside the walls of Jerusalem no further in 
distance than the “Sabbatical walk” allowed 
by the rabbis. M. L. R. Bresnar. 


CATALOGUE OF First Book AvcTION IN 


ENGLAND.—The annexed cutting deserves a - 


corner in ‘N. & Q.’ It is from the pen of the 
London correspondent of the Manchester 
Courer, and bears date 12 July :— 


‘* The original catalogue of the first book auction 
ever held in England was sold in London this after- 
noon. It is nearly two and a half centuries since 
this method of disposing of libraries was introduced 
into this country from the Continent, and it is 
probable that not more than half a dozen copies, 
even if as many, of the record of the first event 
of the kind have come down to the present day. 
The remainder have gone the way of most cata- 
logues. The initial attempt ‘to make sale of 
books by way of auction, or who will give most for 
them,’ was in connexion with the library of Dr. 
Lazarus Seaman. According to the catalogue, the 


proceedings commenced at 9 o’clock in the morning, 


and, after an interval of two hours for refresh- 
ments, were resumed at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
the auctioneer being William Cooper, who carried 


on the business of a bookseller and publisher at the ~ 


‘Pelican,’ in Little Britain. The conditions of sale 
are set out in quaint language, and it is worthy of 
note that they remain to-day as nearly as possible 
the same as on 31 Oct., 1676. This is, I believe, the 
first occasion on which a copy of this rare catalogue 
has come up for sale, and the 35s. which Mr. 
Pickering gave for it may be regarded as a remark- 
able price.” 


The writer surmises that “not more than 
half a dozen copies of the record of the first 
event of the kind have come down to the 
present day.” One has turned up, but where 
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are the other five? And is this one a copy|own, by Leech. Can this incident be ex- 


of the first bookseller’s catalogue printed in 
England ? J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


“Hazy.”— The view expressed by Dr. 
Murray, that haze is formed on hazy, and 
not vice versd, receives support from a passage 
in Capt. Wyatt’s ‘Narrative of Sir Robert 
Dudley’s Voyage to the West Indies, 1594-5,’ 
which the editor believes to have been written 
during the expedition: ‘And withall the 
weather provinge hasey and wett...the com- 
panie went on shore to make readie their 
victuall” (Hakl. Soc. ed., 1900, at p. 40). This 
instance is some thirty years earlier than any 
given in the ‘N.E.D,’ at 


LITERATURE BEFORE 1600.—The Bishop of 
London, in a recent address to girl students, 
is reported to have said the happiest years of 
his life were the ten during which he kept to 
a resolution that he would read no books 
which were written after 1600. It would be 
of interest if the Bishop would kindly favour 
the readers of ‘N. & Q. with the names of the 
books he read. ASIN Es i 


@nerics, 


WE must one correspondents desiring infor- 

mation on family matters of only private interest 

to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 

in hi) that the answers may be addressed to them 
irect. 


“To LUG THE corr.”—In a copy of verses 
entitled ‘The Ducking Stool,’ written about 
1720 by Benjamin West, of Weedon Beck, 
Northamptonshire, the following lines occur: 

If jarring Females kindle strife, 

ive language foul, or lug the cozf; 

If noisy Dames should once begin 

To drive the House with horrid din, 

Away, you cry, you’ll grace the Stool, &c. 
A good deal more of the poem may be found 
in Brand’s ‘Pop. Antiq.,’ ed. 1813, ii. 443. 
What is the meaning of “ lugging the coif ” 2 

A. L. MayvHew. 
Oxford. 


Dick Krrcoat,—Of the first two parts of the 
serial issue of W. H. Maxwell’s ‘ Hector 
O’Halloran,’ published by Richard Bentley, 
each contains two etchings as by “ Dick Kit- 
cat,” and this name appears on the covers ; 
from part ui. to the end John Leech is 
given as the artist. There is a considerable 
difference between the style of the four 
etchings by “Dick Kitcat” and those to 
which the name of Leech appears, but I am 
inclined to the opinion that “ Dick Kitcat” 
was a name assumed, for some reason of his 
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plained ? W. Roserts. 


47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8. W. 


Tra AS A Decoction.-—-What is the earliest 
use of the word tea as signifying an infusion 
of any other plant for use medicinally or 
as a beverage? I find it in a letter dated 
30 July, 1713, of one Martin Bowes to the 
Earl of Oxford, then Prime Minister, pro- 
posing an easy medicine to cure Queen 
Anne’s gout—“ a decoction, or tea, made of 
nettle-seed ” (Portland MSS., vol. v. p. 313). 

ALFRED F, ROBBINS. 


Francis George Marcon DESANGES was 
admitted to Westminster School on 18 May, 
1818, and left at Whitsuntide, 1823. I should 
be glad to obtain any information concerning 
him. GaBe ise B: 


JoHN D’Arcy was admitted to Westminster 
School on 23 March, 1773.. Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q, give me particulars of his 
parentage and career ? es vate 


JoHN DaAwes.—Can any one give me in- 
formation about John Dawes, who was 
made a baronet in 1663, and is mentioned by 
Pepys, who, however, calls him Thomas 
Dawes? CHARLES R. DAWEs. 


OriIGIN oF MARYLAND.—What is the origin 
of the name Maryland, one of the United 
States of America, founded by the Catholic 
Lord Baltimore? Foisset in his ‘Vie du 
R. P. Lacordaire’ says (vol. i. p: 97): “Ils 
s’établirent dans une contrée vierge, qu ils 
nommeérent Maryland (terre de Marie) en 
Vhonneur de la Mere de Dieu.” Green, how- 
ever, in his ‘ History of the English People,’ 
writes as follows :— 

‘““Ten years later a principle as unknown to 
England as it was to the greater part of EKurope 
found its home ina second colony, which, received 
its name of Maryland from Henrietta Maria, the 
queen of Charles I.” 

Which of the above statements is correct? 
Both seem equally probable. 
T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

Timperley. 


BEAULIEU. — Can any of your readers 
explain why the name Beaulieu, Latinized 
as Bellus Locus, was so frequently given in 
ancient times to places that were the seats 
of religious houses, churches, or other build- 
ings of an ecclesiastical nature? It is enough 
to refer amongst those in England to Beau- 
lieu in Hampshire (Bellus Locus Regzs), where 
a Cistercian abbey was founded by King 
John ; Beaulieu in Bedfordshire, the seat of 
a priory; and Beaulieu in Worcestershire, 
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now known as Bewdley, which had a right of 
sanctuary for those who shed blood. Places 
of the same name, under the Anglicized form 
of Bewley, are also met with in Ireland in 
the counties of Waterford, Kilkenny, and 
Louth, and seem to have been connected with 
monastic or ecclesiastical institutions. In 
France religious houses or churches, some 
of very ancient foundation, were found at 
places called Beaulieu, situate respectively in 
the provinces of Normandy, Touraine, Berry, 
Limousin, &. See ‘Catalogue des Rolles 
Gascons, Normans et Frangois’ (Londres, 
1743), ‘Table Chronologique des Diplémes,’ 
&c. (Paris, 1836). 

In some instances at least the name cannot 
be attributed to any special beauty in the 
situation ; and it has been suggested to me 
that possibly it may have had its origin in 
the Psalmist’s description of the hill of Sion 
as “a fair place,” Ps. xlviii. 2 in Book of 
Common Prayer, but I have not found any 
Latin version of the Psalms in which this 
epithet is rendered as dellus locus. 

BVT .B; 


SOUTHEY ON CowPserR.—When one poet 
passes strictures on another he is usually 
pretty decisive. Southey, eg., writing on 
6 January, 1809, to Mr. Grosvenor C. Bed- 
ford, says :— 

“You may estimate Cowper himself as a poet, as 
a man of intellect, and as a translator of Homer, 
showing that he is not over-valued; but that his 
popularity is owing to his piety, not his poetry, and 
that that piety was craziness. I like his letters, 
but think their so great popularity one of the very 
many proofs of the imbecility of the age. By-the- 
by, a very pretty piece of familiar verse, by 
Cowper, appeared, about two years ago, in the 
Monthly Magazine.” 
Modern readers are probably agreed that the 
“craziness” was an element in Cowper’s 
piety, while crediting the poet with an 
essentially religious temperament, which 
“craziness” could not of itself, by any possi- 
bility, have produced. Regarding the letters 
also they have come to a conclusion which 
would have probably surprised Southey not 
a little, had it been possible for him to 
anticipate it. What was the “piece of 
familiar verse” that appealed from the pages 
of the Monthly Magazine to the author of 
‘Thalaba ’ ? THomas Bayne. 


GovERNoR Haynss’s GRANDFATHER.—That 
the father of John Haynes, of Copford Hall, 
Esquire, in Essex, England (and successively 
Governor of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
in New England, where he died in 1654), was 
John Haynes, of Old Hold, Esquire, in 
Essex, is well known; but I am not aware 
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that it has yet been definitely ascertained 
who_was the father of the said John of Old 
Hold. 

Richard Heynes of Reading, co. Berks, 
had four sons, one of whom is with reason 
believed to have been the father of the said 
John of Old Hold, but which one is uncertain. 
It is generally supposed that Nicholas, the 
fourth son, was the parent in doubt. He 
was of Hackney, and aged twenty-five years 
in 1587, when his paternal coat (that of the 
said Richard Heynes of Reading) was con- 
firmed to him and his elder brother William, 
of London. Of the two other brothers I know 
nothing, not even their names; but it is not 
unlikely that one of them was the George 
Haynes of Much “ Haddam,” co. Herts, whose 
will was proved in 1584, and who bequeathed 
land in the said parish, and also in Little 
Hadham, to his son John, possibly the John 
afterwards of Old Hold. If this is so, then 
the question as to the father of the said John, 
and consequently the grandfather of the 
governor, is answered. But is it? for while — 
such parentage is possible its proof is want- 
ing. Again I ask, Who was the grandfather 
of Governor Haynes ? 


Pururp §. P. Conner. 
Rowlandsville, Maryland, U.S. 


Wem.—Can any one suggest the probable | 
derivation of the name Wem (Shropshire) ? 
It first occurs in Domesday Book as Weme, 
and was later called Wemme. W. B. 


THE CYCLOMETER.—Under date 6 August, 
1657, Evelyn records in his ‘ Diary ’:— 

‘**T went to see Col. Blount, who showed me the 

application of the Way-wiser to a coach, exactly 
measuring the miles, and showing them by an index 
as we went on. It has three circles, one pointing 
to the number of rods, another to the miles by 
10 to 1,000, with all the sub-divisions of quarters ; 
very pretty and useful.” 
This seems to point to the application of a 
contrivance well known to a new purpose, 
viz., the indication of the distance traversed — 
by a carriage. What is a way-wiser? There 
is a reference in Birch’s ‘History of the 
Royal Society,’ iv. 230, to Hooke’s “ way-wiser 
for ships,” but that must have been a kind of 
log. Ihave no opportunity for the moment 
of referring to Birch. 

The Blounts lived at Charlton, and some 
of the family are buried in old Charlton 
Church. RABE, 


[See 7 8. x., xi., passim.] 


Drypen’s ‘ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL.’— 
In my folio copy of “Poems on Various 
Occasions; and Translations from Several 
Authors, by Mr. Jno. Dryden,” 1701, made up 
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of various editions of the poems, the poem of 
‘Absalom and Achitophel’ is of the tenth 
edition, and on the reverse of the title, 
written in an early eighteenth-century hand, 
there is the following :— 

A Key to the Names in Absal™ and Achitophel. 


Absal™ Duke of Munmouth 

Achitophel Earl of Shaftsbury | 

Zimri G. Villers D* of Buckin- 
ham 

Caleb Gray E. of Stamford 

Nadab Lord Howard of Escrick 

Bull-faced Jonas St W™ Jones 

Shemei Sheriff Bethel 

Corah Titus Oates 

Jesubites [Jebusites] Papishes ~ 

Solymaan Rout Phanaticks 

Issachar Tho® Thinne Esq? 

Barzillai Earl of Ormond 

His Eldest Hope Ussory 

Zadoc Sancroft A: B. Canter- 
burye 


Sagan, Bish? of Jurusal™ Compton, B: of London 


Him of the western Dolban, Dean of w’min- 
Dome ster 
Adriel L‘Sheftield E.of Mulgrave 
Jetham Geo Saville E. of Hallifax 
Hushai Hide E Clarindon or his 
} Bro. L4 Lawt Hide © 
Amiel Semour 


_ If this list is correct I should like to know 
it, and if it is not I should like to correct it. 
Wo. CusHING BAMBURGH. 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, U.S. 
[All these identifications, with many others, 
occur in the ‘Key’ given in the Aldine edition of 
Dryden. } 


Replies. 


EARLY EVENING NEWSPAPER. 
(9% 8. v. 477.) 


THE reference at 1% S. viii. 57 is to the Hdun- 
burgh Evening Courant, published on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, and the first 
number of which appeared on 15 Dec., 1718 ; 
but I should place the origin of the evening 
paper a full eighteen years earlier, and give 
its British birthplace as London. It had been 
advertised in the Post Boy of 7-9 May, 1700: 

‘““You may be furnished with this Paper and 
Postscript in Writing, by Mr. John Shank, at 
Nondoes Coffee-house near Temple-Bar in Fleet- 
street”; 
but, while this was not the first of the kind, 
a more regular “postscript” was soon to be 
established, which may be regarded as the 
foundation of the whole system of evening 
newspapers. It was announced in the Mlying- 
Post, or the Post-Master, for 16-18 May, 1700 
that ’ 
“the Flying-Post coming out early on Tuesd 
Thursday, and Sieutdde Morines. Reeth edded 
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to it the same Evenings a Postscript (for the con- 
veniency of the Country) printed with all the 
Domestick Occurrences that happen, and the 
Foreign Mails which arrive after the Flying- Post 
is publish’d in the Morning. Any Person that is 
not already supplied, may have them, directing to 
Mr. Bell, at the Bible and Cross Keys in Cornhill, 
Bookseller, and at Mrs. Snowden’s, the Printer, in 
Great Carter-Lane, by Doctors Commons ; Where 
also Advertisements are taken in.” 

Some time later this announcement was a 
little varied, and in the issue for 12-14 May, 
1702, for instance, it read, after the ‘words 
“in the Morning ”:— 

“Tis done ona good Paper, with Blanks so order’d 
that any one may write of their Private 4 fairs into 
the Country. Any Person that is not already sup- 
plied, may have them, directing to H. Rhodes, at 
the Star, the Corner of Bride Lane in Fleetstreet ; 
and A. Bell, at the Bible and Cross- Keys, in Cornhill, 
Booksellers. Where also ADVERTISEMENTS 


are taken in.” 

This idea of combining private correspond- 
ence with a newspaper had been anticipated 
by Ichabod Dawks in 1696, who, when start- 
ing the issue of news-letters printed in type 
to imitate handwriting, thus announced the 
first number :— 

“This letter will be done upon good writing- 
paper, and blank space left, that any gentleman 
may write his own private business. It does un- 
doubtedly exceed the best of the written news, con- 
tains double the quantity, is read with abundance 
more ease and pleasure, and will be useful to im- 
prove the younger sort in writing a curious hand.” 

This was the journalistic fare appreciated 
by Sir Wilfull Witwoud in Congreve’s comedy 
‘The Way of the World, who complained 
that his brother had fallen off in the way of 
sending communications to his Shropshire 
friends, telling him that, when he was 
“we could have gazettes, then, and 


younger, 
Dawks’s Letter, and the Weekly Bill, till of 
late days.” This was in 1700, and the taste 


for news continued to grow, so that in the 
advertisement announcing the first number 
of the Evening Post (6 Sept., 1709) it was 
said :—- 

‘‘There must be three or four pound per annum 
paid by those gentlemen who are out of town, for 
written news, which is so far, generally, from 
having any probability of matter of fact in it, that 
it is frequently stuffed up with a We hear, cc. ; or 
an eminent Jew merchant has received a letter, dec. ; 
being nothing more than downright fiction.” 

The Evening Post naturally considered it to 
be its mission to cure this kind of thing ; 
though, in view of recent events, its added 
exclamation, “We read more of our own 
affairs in the Dutch papers than in any of 
our own,” reads satirically, and as being as 
true in 1900 as it was in 1709. After its 
establishment, of course, various evening 
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newspapers came into the field, not the least 
original of which was the Woon Gazette and 
Daily Register described by your correspond- 
ent Mr. Rosinson. It must have been a 
journal published about the time of day this 
claimed to come out that Disraeli had in 
mind when he described his burlesque hero 
Popanilla as having “ breakfasted rather late,” 
when he “looked over the evening papers 
which were just published.” And another of 
our distinguished writers has his own men- 
tion of these journals, for when the elder 
Osborne in ‘Vanity Fair’ “spread out the 
evening paper, George knew from this signal 
that the [after-dinner] colloquy was ended, 
and that his Papa was about to take a nap.” 
ALFRED F. Roppins. 


Picts AND Scots (9 S. v. 261, 418, 482).— 
Canon Taytor does not answer Mr. J. Foster 
PaLMER’s question, Why is Duncan called a 
usurper? The reason is given in Mr. Lang’s 
‘History of Scotland, of which the first 
volume has recently been published. “ Kings 
in Pictland,” says Mr. Lang, 

‘‘doubtless were theoretically elective, just as in 
the German constitutions ; but they were elective 
out of a given fainily or kinship. When a king of 
Scots died, then the question arose, which brother 
of his was to succeed him...... Precedency of the 
eldest brother, however, in time became the rule, 
with exceptions, and so far the anarchic tendencies 
were mitigated.”—P. 41. 

The “accession of Duncan,” Mr. Lang tells us 
further on (p. 53), ‘was the first example of 
inheritance of the Scottish throne in the 
direct line.” On the system prevalent up to 
that time the rightful king was Lulach, son of 
Gruoch, daughter of Boedhe and grand- 
daughter of Kenneth III. Gruoch, for her 
second husband, married Macbeth, who 

“as guardian and representative of his stepson, 
Lulach, stood for the child’s claims on the Scottish 
crown, now held by Duncan, son of Malcolm’s 
daughter, Bethoc, by the head of the Athol family, 
Crinan, lay Abbot of Dunkeld. Thus the gracious 
Duncan, in the eyes of strict Pictish legitimists, was 
really a usurper.” 

Discussing the origin of the Picts, by the way, 
Mr. Lang says (p. 4), “At present it seems 
unsafe to regard a race as necessarily ‘non- 
Aryan’ because its institutions offer traces of 
kinship through females.” 


“The Ulster plantation under James was 
nothing short of a return of the descendants 
of the original Irish colonists to the mother 
country.” In writing thus Mr. McGovern 
surely shows that he can have given the sub- 
ject but slight study. Here is a list of the 
names of the Scottish planters, noblemen 
and gentlemen, most of whom were connected 


with the Court:: Stewart, Hamilton, Balfour, 
Clapen, Cunningham, Douglas, Home, McLel- 
lan, Boyd, Fowler, Haig, Hepburn, Murray, 
Wishart, Aitchison, Auchmutie, Baillie, Craig, 
Drummond, Dunbar, Gibb, Hume (Home), 
Lauder, Lindsay, Macaulay, McCulloch, 
McKie, Monypenny, Ralston, Smailholme, 
Trail, and Vaus. The planters bearing these 
names numbered fifty-nine persons. Taking 
out the four Macs, not one of the names de- 
notes’ an Erse (7.¢., Scoto-Irish) extraction, 
and of the Macs it is questionable if even 
they were Erse. Macaulay certainly was not, 
being, like Macfarlane, a branch of the great 
Saxon family of Lennox, while McLellan was 
Galwegian, a distinct nation of Kelts from 
the Irish or Scoto-Irish. Skene believed 
McKie (=McKay) to be indigenous to Caith- 
ness, whichisinimicable to thename being Erse. 
McCulloch I cannot speak about, but there 


is a curious tradition concerning the name 


in connexion with Sweetheart Abbey, in Gal- 
loway, deducing it from that of the Italian 
architect of that foundation. In any case, it 
seems more likely to be Galwegian than 
Scottish, using “Scottish” in its narrow and 
original sense, or say Erse. By name, there- 
fore, the probability is that not one of the 
planters themselves represented the Scots 
who came to Argyll from Ireland. But the 
planters did not alone constitute the planta- 
tion, for they were bound within a limited 
period to plant their portions of Ulster with 
enland Scottish inhabitants. That is to say, 
the Scottish settlers were to be from the 
Lowlands, and not from the country inhabited 
by the Erse, z.¢, the Western Highlands, 
adjacent to Ireland. It would practically 
have been no change otherwise, or only after 
the manner of sending coals to Newcastle, 


‘| which was precisely what King James the 


Wise ordained against. He desired a radical 
change in Ulster, and, so far from sending 
back “the descendants of the original Irish 
colonists,” he forbade that, directing, in effect 
that the Ulster plantation should be peopled 
by the stout Saxon, the hardy Danish, and 
the enterprising and intelligent Anglo-Nor- 
man races whose blend comes out best and 
strongest in the Lowlands of Scotland. In 
thesesame Lowlands the Norman blood is more 
dominant than in any other portion of Great 
Britain on the basis of surnames. 
WaLtrer M. GRAwAM Easton. 


This ancient controversy seems to have con- 
siderable vitality left, but let us hope that 
the wild guesses and unfounded assertions of 
the last: century will remain in oblivion. 

Scotland must be “in a bad way” and far 
from “standing where she did” if what Mr. 
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McGovern says can be proved. He says the 
Scotch are just Irish; “there is no severance 
of blood”; the difference is one “ between 
parent and child,” but “the children disown” 
the connexion. This is bad enough to witness 
against any people; but worse could be told, 
for the Highlanders, not content with “ re- 
senting the Irish descent,” have a deep-rooted 
antipathy toeverything Irish, and are said to 
possess this stock petition :— 
Build a dyke as high as Ben Nevis 
Atween us an’ the teevil, 
And a bigger ane 
Atween us an’ the Irish. 

lf Mr. McGovern can point out a nation that 
says a worse thing about its ancestors than 
that—! When Calvinism goes down and the 
Scotch take up ancestor worship, they can 
build shrines to the Irish, according to Mr. 
MoGovern, or to the gorillas, according to 
Messrs. Darwin and Huxley. The bare pro- 
spect of having to decide between two such 
authorities is enough in itself to establish 
Calvinism for ever. 

% But does not such an explicit statement as 

Scotch and Irish..,...is the difference between 
parent and child,...... not...... a severance of 
blood,” pertain to the natural order of com- 
position known as “the new journalism” 4 
Are we in Scotland (who presumably have 
read Scotch history) to take it seriously? 
The Scottish nation is a compound of Picts, 
Celts of several families, Saxons, Danes, 
Norsemen, with a sprinkling of other peoples. 
Some time after the Christian era, Irishmen 
named Scots left, or more probably were 
kicked out of, Ireland, and took refuge on 
the western coasts of Scotland. Their race 
and territory were trifling fractions in the 
country, but, true to their garrulous origin, 
the “bhoys” seem to have orated and agitated 
to such an extent that the world imagined 
there was nobody else about, and North 
Britain in time came to be called Scotland, 
the land of the Scots, or people who could 
shout loudest. Needless to state, however, 
these Scoti were soon put into their proper 
place—that is, they disappeared in the mass 
of the nation. The name Scotland remained 
for want of another, but, like the name Ame- 
rica, 1s a standing memorial of impudent 
assumption. No great wonder if the Scot- 
tish nation “resents the Irish descent with 
as much heat as it would an imputed one 
from the Hottentots.” The Scottish nation 
has never taken kindly to humbug. 

The other statement about James VI.’s 
Irish plantations being “nothing short of a 
return of the descendants of the original Irish 
colonists to the mother country” is a good 


‘ 


enough bit of humour, but may not be appre- 
ciated in Ulster, where ancestral feeling runs 
high. Newlighton the Ulster plantations may 
have appeared lately, and, if so, we should be 
glad to have it, but hitherto it has been sup- 
posed that Ulster was planted (as far as 
the Scotch are concerned) chiefly from the 
Borders, where the people are largely of Norse 
descent. The colonists were largely composed 
of such names as Johnson, Kerr, Ferguson, 
Irvine, Stevenson, Kitson, Armstrong, Mus- 
grave, Nickson, Rutherfoord—Norsemen all. 
Their fathers may have been in Ireland on 
an occasion, but I imagine the Irish paid 
them few compliments for their visits, and 
they made short work of the Scoti wherever 
they were found. The feuds between the 
Orangemen and the Irish are the last embers 
of the conflicts carried on by their fathers, 
conflicts which at bottom sprang from race 
hatred. These dutiful children, the Orange- 
men, own their fathers so heartily that even 
a few days ago, if we can believe the news- 
papers, they were marching through Ulster 
towns “cursing the Pope, the Boers, the 
Fenians,” and all that is associated with the 
term “Irish.” To say the Scottish nation is 
of Irish descent is as reasonable as to say the 
English are of Welsh descent. 

The Scoti freckle but little, and are always 
light in colour. If any one contended that the 
pure-blooded Scoti do not freckle he would 
be hard to disprove. The Pict tans. The mixed 
bloods are the great freckled people. The Pict 
complexion dwindles or gathers into spots 
in some half-breeds and other mixtures, and 
when the face is tanned besides the resulting 
effect compares well with the plumage of a 
mavis. Children of one family exhibit curious 
variations. One child may have red hair and 
a clear complexion with lightish freckles ; 
another will have black hair, Jew complexion, 
and a few small dark freckles ; while a third, 
with black hair and dark complexion, shows 
no freckles. The Pict has come to the surface 
in the manufacturing districts, and seems 
better adapted by nature for mechanical 
occupations than the other races. He is also 
the most conceited of the races of the land. 
He is more excitable and emotional than the 
Celt, but does not show his temperament so 
much on the surface. Pier: 

Perth. 


MountFICHET Castle, BuAcKFRIARS (9% 8. 
vi. 25).—The statement quoted by Mr. HEBB 
from ‘Old and New London,’ i. 200, requires 
some correction, as Hubert de Burgh, Earl of 
Kent, had been in his grave thirty-three 
years when the Dominican community was 
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transplanted from Holborn to the riverside, 
south of Ludgate Hill. The substance of the 
correspondence in ‘N. & Q.,’ which forms the 
subject of Mr. Hepp’s inquiry, is, however, 
given with a fairamount of accuracy. It will 
be found at 4 §. viii. 178, 292. At the first 
reference a quotation is given from a letter of 
Canon Venables to the Guardian, in which the 
piece of medizeval walling and the fragment 
of a buttress were described as lying among 
the débris of demolished houses on the left- 
hand side of Queen Victoria Street going up 
from Bridge Street, just before the Bible 
Society’s house is reached. As this house is 
beyond the church of St. Andrew by the 
Wardrobe, which is not, strictly speaking, 
within the precinct of Blackfriars, the remains 
could hardly have formed part of the Domi- 
nican premises ; but a correspondent at the 
second reference, with the familiar initials of 
A. H., located them as standing at the foot of 
the Zumes offices. I agree with Mr. Hepp 
in thinking that in that case they probably 
formed a portion of the Dominican buildings, 
as the castle of Montfichet was probably nearer 
to the river, but it is impossible to be certain 
on the point. I may add that the terms 
“monastery ” and “monastic,” which I have 
frequently seen used in connexion with the 
remains that have recently been brought to 
light in Ireland Yard, are not correct. The 
Dominicans were not monks, but friars, and 
the official designation of the building which 
they occupied seems to have been the “House 
of the Friars Preachers.” 
W. F. Prrpgavux. 


If Mr. Hess will turn to ‘N. & Q.,’ 4th S 
vili. 178, 292, he will find all the information 
he requires, in an article entitled ‘Fragment 
of Blackfriars Monastery.’ I would also draw 
his attention to the Atheneewm of 14 July for 
an interesting paper by Col. Prideaux. 


EVERARD Homg CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


BounDARY STONES IN Open Frexps (OS. 
iv. 476, 542 ; v. 297, 441; vi. 10).— While col- 
lecting materials for a history of the town- 
ship of Northscale, in the Isle of Walney, 
recently published, I found the following 
extract from an agreement entered into on 
16 Dec., 1778, by the “ Tenants of the several 
Tenaments at Northscale in the Isle of 
Walney and County of Lancaster.” It shows 
the use to which such stones were then put. 
After reciting 


“the disadvantages they and the former Tenants 
have long laboured under by having their lands 
laying in sundry very small detached parcels in 
their several large open Townfields, to the dis- 


couragement of good husbandry...... did therefore 
unanimously resolve...... to divide into larger shares 
and inclose the several open Townfields and parcells 
of improvable ground...... and such parts of the 
Newlands as shall be judged proper to be converted 
into arable ground. , 
“And in regard that a part of the ancient Toppin 
ground, on the said Idle Coat Moor, will thereby be 
taken in and made arable, it is hereby agreed that 
the remainder of the said moor that shall be un- 
inclosed shall be redivided into Toppin dales and 
meerstones placed in proportion to each Pee 
proper share of the lands in the Township of North- 
scale aforesaid......It is also agreed that the Whin- 
dales and Tangledales within the liberties of 
Northscale shall be anew regulated, properly ad- 


justed, and meerstones set to ascertain each per- 
son’s proper share...... 


“The Toppin Dales were strips of ground from 
which coarse herbage was pared to be afterwards 
dried and used as fuel.” 

The Whin Dales still exist. Owing to the 
difficulty in getting coal until the Furness 
Railway was made (about fifty years ago), 
and as peats had to be carted from Angerton 
Moss along the shore, about twelve miles 
distant, the whins were then an important 
item of fuel. At one or two houses in Biggar 
whins are still used as fuel (locally “eldin”) on 
an open hearth along with tangle gathered 
from the shore. 

‘The Tangle Dales were portions of the foreshore 
at high-water mark where drift tangle or seaweed 
Heed collected for manure or dried and used as 
uel, 
being formerly gathered and used in the. 


making of kelp. HARPER GAYTHORPE. 
Barrow-in-Furness. 


“ Lakoo ” (9 8. v. 435).—If Galiwm aparine 
is identical with Galiwm verum, its French 
equivalent appears to be cazllet, or caille- 
lat (2.e. a plant which coagulates milk). 
The Latin Galiwm, having its origin in the 
Greek and Latin stem-word gala-lac, evi- 
dently owes this name to its use for the 
coagulation of milk. H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


“Ivers ” (9 8, v. 188, 291).—The inquirers 
should ascertain and report if the trees of 
the coppices they mention are ivy clad. 
Compare A.-S. i7ig bearo, “ivy-grove,” and, 
as to the substitution of a fleeting r for y 
(due to ignorant carelessness), the forms 
“collar” and “coller” found in some of our 
dialects for “colley ”=soot ; also the vulgar 
pronunciation of “fellow” as fella(r). If the 
ivy theory will not apply, then it must, I 
think, have been originally intended to call 
the covers in question “ Hivers,” in the sense 
of shelters or hiding-places. “Hive” was 
formerly used in connexion with animals 
generally as well as bees. Hy. Harrison, 
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KATHERINE, Lapy Octe (98 §. vi. 48).— 
She died at Bothal, 18 April, 1629, and was 
buried at Bolsover, Derbyshire, 20 April, 
1629. As I am making a study of the Ogle 
family I should be glad to know with what 
object Mr. Percy Stmpson prefers his query. 

Henry A. OGte, Bart. 


Currinc Bastes’ Nats (9 S. v. 375, 500). 
—This belief, in common with many others 
prevalent in Europe, is found in Missouri 
among the mixed race of negro and Indian 
descent, whose superstitions are told by Miss 
M. A. Owen in ‘Old Rabbit the Voodoo’ 
(1893). One of the “aunts” who are the 
interlocutors in these delightful tales had 
been in great sorrow because a son of hers 
had been locked up for hen-stealing. 
- “Granny’s” comment may be given in plain 
English, the dialect being difficult to begin- 
ners :— 

“<<T blames that up against Em’ly. I does so. 
When that child was a baby, in spite of all I could 
say, Em’ly used to cut that child’s finger nails with 
the scissors, instead of biting them off. Of course, 
that was bound to make him a thief.’ So said they 
all of them.”—P. 79. 

C. DEEDES. 


Brighton. 


With reference to Mr. RicHARD WELFORD’S 
communication, it may not be immaterial to 
state that in ‘Nummits and Crummits’ 
(lately published), a book written by Sarah 
Hewett concerning Devonshire folk-lore, 
stories, and superstitions, these lines—at 
least the longer variant of eight lines—are 
given by the author (at p. 22) as applied to 
the best day for a marriage, with some few 
differencés not, perhaps, very material, 
except the important one that Sunday—for 
which she does not give any line or lines—is 
stated in the text which follows the lines to 
be an exceptionally fortunate day upon which 
to enter the holy state. The lines, as given 
to me from memory by a lady friend some 
few years ago, are for the most part very 
similar. They are as follows :— 

Monday for health, 
Tuesday for wealth, 
Wednesday is no day at all. 
Thursday for crosses, 
Friday for losses, 
Saturday best day of all. 
Better the child had ne’er been born 
That cuts its nails on a Sunday morn. 


Epwarp P. WoLFERSTAN. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON’s FATHER AND ELIZABETH 
Buaney (9 §. vi. 6).—It is greatly to be 
deplored that such interesting memorials as 
the one mentioned by Mr. BoucHIER are 
left to the mercy of irresponsible persons. 


A faculty is supposed to be the necessary 
precursor to their removal in any case, but 
{ know from experience that they are con- 
tinually being desecrated with impunity at 
the sole sweet will of their temporary custo- 
dians. I would that some severe penalty 
might be enforced which would act as a 
deterrent. 

It is an interesting fact that when Dr. 
Johnson visited Lichfield for the last time in 
September, 1784, he ordered a large stone 
to be laid over the grave of his parents in 
St. Michael’s Church, and composed _ an epi- 
taph for it. At the same time he had the 
stone in the floor of the cathedral com- 
memorating Elizabeth Blaney repaired and 
restored. ‘The former was apparently lost 
when the floor was repaired in 1796, and 
quite recently some Staffordshire worthies 
“have placed a slab, with a copy of the old 
inscription, in the same church ” (Col. Grant’s 
‘Life of Johnson,’ p. 145). The same authority 
deplores the disappearance of the Blaney 
memorial, which fact is also noted in ‘An 
Illustrated Guide to Lichfield Cathedral’ 
(1897), p. 26. JoHN T. PAGE. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


LarckEst Frrst Issue (9 S. vi. 49).—I am 
able to correct my own query so far as to say 
that of ‘The Christian,’ by Mr. Hall Caine, 
50,000 were issued as a first edition, accord- 
ing to a note on the back of the title-page of 
a copy in my possession. HIPPOcLIDES. 


DomINIcAN ORDER (9* 8. v. 230, 346).—In 
his ‘Ecclesiastical Heraldry,’ Dr. Woodward 
says of the Dominicans, Friar Preachers, or 
Black Friars, that 
‘the well-known arms of the order are: Argent, 
chapé sable (the colours of the habit). To this 
simple coat additions were afterwards made: In 
base a hound couchant, holding in its mouth a 
torch blazing proper ; in chief a palm branch,” &c. 
Mrs. Jameson writes in her ‘Legends of the 
Monastic Orders,’ p. 376 :— 

“‘Before he [St. Dominic] was born, his mother 
dreamed that she had brought forth a black and 
white dog, carrying in its mouth a lighted torch. 
When his godmother held him at the font, she 
beheld a star of wonderful splendour descend from 
heaven and settle on his brow. The colours of the 
habit, black over white, which form the field of 
the arms, were said to have been determined by 
the Blessed Virgin herself, in a vision seen at 
Orleans by a monk of the order. Hence, when 
the Dominicans are figured as dogs (Domini canes), 
a common allegory, they are always white with 
patches of black.” 


The convent of Dominicans at Monboson, in 
Franche Comté, registered their arms as :— 


“T) Argent, chapé de sable, a deux étoiles d’or en 
chef, et un chien couché de sable en pointe, tenant 
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en sa gueule un flambeau de méme allumé de 
gueules.” 

A representation of the “dog with a candle” 
might be found on the monuments in memory 
of the Popes Benedict XIII. (1724, Orsini) 
and Benedict XIV. (1740, Lambertini), both 
of whom—the one to show that he had 
belonged to the order, and the other as arms 
of patronage—combined the arms of the 
order of St. Dominic with their own. 

J. LONSDALE. 


It may interest the querist to know that 
by a smart jew de mots the members of this 
distinguished order were styled Domini Canes 
(the watchdogs of the’ Lord)=Dominicani. 
The mot is all the more forcible, seeing that 
a dog with a torch in its mouth is an emblem 
of the order. The prior of any Dominican 
convent would supply the querist with a 
copy of the arms. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


THE Loe (9* §. v. 511).—This punishment, 
more fitly described as the “clog,” does not 
appear to have been exclusively confined to 
the army, but to have been used in village 
schools. Many years ago on the sides of 
copybooks, which used to have pictorial 
illustrations, was a very common one repre- 
senting a small boy in a pinafore, having on 
his head a.dunce’s cap, and holding in his 
hand a birch-rod, whilst to his foot a wooden 
clog was fastened by a chain. The clog, to 
which a chain was appended, used to be fre- 
quently secured to the fetlock of ponies to 
prevent them from straying. Just as Lord 
Hill said, quoted by your correspondent 
W.S., “the log was a punishment more for 
a beast than a man.” 


JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


THe Eneiish Mite (9% §. iv. 497; v. 133, 
498).—I have seen milestones much older than 
the last century, and possibly Roman, on the 


bit of the Watling Street that leads from. 


Elstree to St. Albans, or rather to Verulam. 
They had no names on them, but simply X 
or XVI for the distance from London. 


Bi. By Gs 


THE Kinepom or Kazar (9¢"'§, vi. 8).—This 
should be either kingdom of Khazaria or 
kingdom of the Khazars, whose king Bulan, 
startled into religious self-questioning by a 
dream, summoned Christian, Jewish, and 
Moharomedan divines to talk to him of their 
respective faiths. The Jewish doctors proved 
the most convincing, and he became a con- 
vert to Judaism, and founded a Jewish 
dynasty. I take this from Mrs. Magnus, 


‘Outlines of Jewish History,’ 1886 ; a longer 
account is given by Prof. Graetz in the 
third volume of his ‘History of the Jews,’ 
1891. See also the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
under ‘ Khazars,’ which adds a list of authori- 
ties. Jas. PLatt, Jun, 


For some particulars see ‘Chozar’ in ‘ Uni- 
versal Hist. (Modern),’ xi. 11, and ‘Khosar’ 
in Milman, ‘ Hist. of the Jews,’ book xxiii. 
Maps 78, 79, 81, 82 in Spruner-Menke show 


| the varying limits of the kingdom “der 


Chazaren.” 

In 732 Constantine V. (Copronymus) mar- 
ried Irene, daughter of the Khan of the 
Khasars. About 850 many of them were 
converted to Christianity by Cyril (=Con- 
stantine the Philosopher), and during that 
century the Khanate extended from Hungary 
and the sources of the Dnieper to the Cas- 
pian. Its power was first broken 965, and 
then extinguished about 1016 by the Dukes 
of Kiev. C. S. WARD. 


Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


Brigham Town AND Famrity (9 §, vi. 8). ° 
—In Yorkshire Brigham is not an uncommon 
surname. It is evidently derived from the 
East Riding parish of Brigham and not from 
the Cumberland township of Brigham. In 
Domesday the name appears as Bringeham, 
a form which shows that the name is from 
a patronymic and not from the A.-S. breeg, 
“bridge.” Brignall, in Domesday Bringhale 
and Bringhenale, is from the same patro- 
nymic. The change from bring to brig is 
earlier than the thirteenth century. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


As regards the place-name, John Denton 
simply wrote (cerca 1610), in his ‘Ac- 
compt of the Most. Considerable Estates 
and Families in the County of Cumber- 
land’ (ed. Ferguson, 1887, at p. 36), “ Brig- 
ham villa ad pontem.” It is noticeable that 
the church is dedicated to St. Mi 


The manor of Brigham, with its “villa ad 
pontem,” was given by William de Meschines 
to Waltheof, Lord of Allerdale, soon after 
the Conquest. The latter gave Brigham to 
Dolfin, son of Ailward. The Brigham family 
ended in two daughters, and the manor was 
divided into moieties, one of which was con- 
veyed by marriage to the Huthwaites, and 
the other to the Twinhams. The former 
passed in marriage to the Swinburnes, the 
other to the Herdas. Upon the attainter of 
Andrew de Herda, Earl of Carlisle, his moiety 
was given to a chantry of the church of 
Brigham. After the suppression of the 
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monasteries it was granted to the Fletchers 
of Moresby. 

There was doubtless a bridge here across 
the Derwent in Roman times connecting the 
camps of Moresby and Papcastle, hence the 
name Brigham. 

I have never met with any of the name of 


Brigham in Cumberland. 
ALFRED F,. CURWEN. 


Huisn (9 §. v. 475).—In the county of 
Somerset are several places besides the im- 
portant parish of Huish Episcopi bearing 
the name Huish, e.g., Huish Champflower, a 
well-known parish bounded by the Tone 
river ; Begarn Huish, a hamlet in the parish 
of Old Cleeve; Huish, near Burnham, cited 
(temp. Edward IIL.) as “Hiwische juxta 
~ altum pontem,” now better known as High- 
bridge ; Huish Barton, a farm near Williton, 
and probably others. The obvious is often 
misleading, especially in matters relating 
to words. Thus, howse is hues in Dutch, 
and so only needs the addition of h to 
make the very word required ; but spelling 
leads to many pitfalls. The Bishop’s 
Huish referred to above is by no means the 
“Bishop’s House”; it was spelt Hywzs four 
times in adocument of Bishop Robert of Bath 
(1159) ; in one of Bishop Drokensford (1309) it 
is Hywish. The place had been part of the 
bishop’s manor of Banwell, and in 1159 
it was made into the prebend of Huish in 
the then diocese of Bath, and was after- 
wards united to that of Brent, both in the 
archdeaconry of Wells. (See Proceedings 
Somerset Archeological and Nat. Hist. 
Society, vols. viii. 11. 125 and xxiii. 11. 58 
et seg.) The late Mr. Hugo suggested that 
the name Huish implied that the estate con- 
tained but one hide ; this was, however, but 
the guess of an accomplished antiquary, 
for in fact the manor plainly consisted of 
five hides. | 

All the places named Huish are situated 
close to rivers, and are, moreover, either near 
the Bristol Channel, or—like Huish Episcopi, 
on the river Parret, and Highbridge, on the 
Brue (altwm pontem, as above)—easily acces- 
sible from the coast. Topography, then, is 
much more likely to interpret the name than 
mere spelling or sound. 

I venture to suggest that here in Somerset, 
especially in the part where Irish immigration 
is proved by saints’ names like St. Decuman 
or St. Columba (Culbone), we have in Huish a 
survival from the same original as the modern 
Irish wesge= water, whence whisky ; and that 
the same original Celtic word, whatever it 
may have heen in prehistoric times, has 


developed elsewhere into Axe, Exe, Usk, Esk, 
Isis, and Ux-bridge. 

In support of this explanation I would 
point to the conservatism of idea, proved by 
the fact that water, the modern equivalent of 
Huish, is in this same district still used for 
river or stream. On the same brook as 
Begarn Huish is another hamlet called 
Roadwater. Cloutsham Water, Oare Water, 
Badgworthy Water, Quarm Water, are 
streams well known to Devon and Somerset 
stag-hunters. We have also Watermouth 
and Waterpark, but Bridgwater is a well- 
exposed snare to etymologists of the obvious 


sound-and-spelling school. 
F. T. Etwortny. 


“ PINEAPPLE” (9 §. iv. 419 ; v. 402).—Are 
not the frequent medieval allusions to the 
“nyne-appel” or fir-cone, as distinct from 
the ananas, traceable to its being sacred to 
Bacchus, who with his followers carried the 
thyrsus ornamented at the head with a fir- 
cone in the celebrations of the Bacchanalian 
rites, and in allusion to the turpentine 
obtained from it for making wine? Dr. 
Schliemann, when excavating at Tiryns, found 
‘““resined wine” a customary item in the 
native menu. He says (p. 5) that though 
not mentioned by any ancient Greek author 
except Dioscorides, it may be assumed, with 
high probability, to have been in use in_ the 
ancient Greek world. See Pliny, ‘ Hist. Nat.,’ 
xiv. 19, 3-4. Whether there is any evidence 
of resined wine being used in the Middle 
Ages and later, one is unqualified to say, but 
it is noteworthy that the ‘“ Pine-cone,” as a 
tavern sign, is mentioned in the comedy of 
‘The Widow’ (III. iii.) :— 

“Tf I go to the Palace of Justice all these clerks 

are constantly after me ; one takes me to the Three 
Fishes, the other to the Pine-cone.” 
And a sign of the pine-cone, about twenty 
years ago, distinguished a house at the corner 
of Brook Street, Kennington ; but in what 
trade connexion it was so displayed I have 
been unable to ascertain. The pineapple of 
the confectioner is well known, but can any 
correspondent inform me in what way the 
pine-cone as a street sign was associated with 
trade ? J. Ho~pEN MacMIcHAEL. 


PEDIMENT (9* S. vi. 7).—Mr. C. B. Mount, 
seemingly on the authority of Prof. Skeat, 
says, “No Latin word pedimentum exists”; 
but both Pliny and Columella have peda- 
mentum in sense of vine-prop. The ‘Standard 
Dictionary’ gives pedamentwm as the original 
of pediment; but it does not indicate any 
alliance in sense as well as in sound. This 
might be difficult to find. I am almost 
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ashamed to suggest anything so far-fetched 
as the following. If two vine-props, several 
feet apart, were inclined so as to meet in an 
angle, the space contained by the ground, as 
base, and the props, as sides, would be trian- 
gular, like a pediment. 


R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Ts it possible that “ periment” is a shortened 
form of “experiment,” used in the sense of 
‘first attempt,” “essay,” “novelty”? When 
the British workman gets hold of a long 
foreign word he generally manages to cut its 
head or its tail off. The other day a man 
spoke to me of an “astical” staircase, mean- 
ing, I suppose, “ecclesiastical.” What he 
meant was a newel or circular staircase. 
Compare such words as “pistle” for “epistle.” 

S. O. Appy. 


PRESSGANG Sonas (9 §, vi. 28).—A version 
of the second song on the above subject will 
be found in the ‘ Universal Songster,’ vol. i. 
P. 143, published, I believe, in 1825 or 1826. 

urther particulars as to the authorship, &e., 
I am unable to supply. EE Ch gs 


The second song Mr. Simron asks for is to 
be found in most song-books published from 
1840 to 1850. I should hardly call it a press- 
gang song, although the hero at one part of 
his life had been pressed. It is about the 
doings of a 

Vagabonding fiddler and a rantipoling wife. 
The last lines run as follows :— 
And you shall be contented and have all your heart’s 
delight, 
With fiddling in the morning and a drop of Max at 
night. 
By the way, what is “Max”? 
ALFRED F. Curwen. 


St. THomas’s Day Custom (9 §, y, 497).— 
St. Thomas’s Day is so near to Christmas that 
I suppose the candle given to old women and 
others who “go a-Thomasing ”—“ mumping ” 
it used to be called in Lincolnshire—may be 
contributed towards their celebration of the 
coming festival. In Yorkshire grocers for- 
merly made such an offering to their cus- 
tomers, and I dare say the gift is still looked 
for in country places. “ Yule-candles” are 
lighted at supper on Christmas Eve, and they 
must not be snuffed or ill luck will befall the 
family. In folk-lore fire stands for life, and 
he who checks it, endangers its continuance, 
or fails to treasure it, is sure to rue. I have 
a note from a Roman Catholic book taken 
many years ago, and not properly re- 
ferenced, which shows how candles’ have 
heen constituted symbols of the Saviour 


who gave us Christmastide, and so justifies 
their use in observing it :— 

‘““The wax signifies the flesh, the fire His 
death, the wax His humanity, the light His 
doctrine. The wax further signifies humility ; 
the moulded wax obedience ; the flame the love of 
God. Also the wax and wick represent body and 
soul, and the light the shining of the faith.” 

In the ‘Vision of Piers the Plowman, 
passus xx. 168, &c., are the words :— 

To a torche other to a taper the Trinitie is likened. 
St. SwITHIN. 


The candle, more especially in the days 
when artificial light was scarce, was the 
cherished emblem of the Light of the World, 
so that, in the case of St. Thomas, it would 
appear to have been strikingly emblematic 
of the light that shone through the obstinate 
inists of his doubt. 


J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 
Mayford, Wimbledon Park Road. 


Some of the women here “go a-Thomasing” 
as regularly as the saint’s day comes round. 
It may have been the custom here many 
years ago to give candles, but it is not so 
now. In Derbyshire some of the shopkeepers 
gave candles which were called “Christmas 
candles”—very long moulds, I remember ; 
but these were given to all their regular 
customers, and the practice was continued 
until the era of the chromo almanac came in. 
In that county “Thomasing gifts” comprised 
almost everything of small value—an egg, a 
handful of meal, a few apples or potatoes, a 
tin of milk, and so forth. 


. THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Your correspondent asks, “ Why a candle?” 
St. Thomas’s Day is celebrated on 21 Decem- 
ber, which is the winter solstice or shortest 
day. Is not a candle the most appropriate 
gift for 

The longest night and the shortest day, 


when the sun is less than eight hours above 


the horizon 2? EVERARD Home CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


AN UnctaimED Porm sy Brn Jonson 
(9 8. iv. 491; v.34, 77, 230, 337, 477).—Mr. 
Curry’s last reply is an instructive warning 
on the need of verifying references. When 
Gifford penned his fatuous remark about 
“the most beautiful song in the language,” 
he did refer to ‘ Underwoods’ (2), not, as my 
critic says, to (3). My quotation was direct 
from Gifford. I suppose that, on such a 
question, he knew his own mind better than 
Robert Bell, who, probably from sheer care- 
lessness, transferred the pronouncement to 
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the following poem. F. Cunningham, in the 
current edition of Gifford’s ‘ Jonson’ (vol. ii, 
1892, p. 284), calls attention to Bell’s “strange 
muddle.” It is therefore a fact that Gifford 
supposed the poem “Oh do not wanton with 
those eyes,” including the trashy verse which 
I have quoted, to outshine the lyrics of 
Shakespeare, and the verdict is typical of 
Gifford’s attitude to poetry. He could appre- 
ciate a satire, but not a lyric. I am not 
aware that I made the inconsequent assertion 
that my quotation from Mr. Fleay settles the 
authorship of the epitaph. I was disposing 
of my own objection about the silence of the 
first folio. PERCY SIMPSON. 


Tue ‘Spectator’ (9 §. vi. 29).—In my 
copy of the ‘Spectator’ No. 250 is marked 
“T B. (6),” and the letter (>) refers to notes 
at the end of the volume, in which it is stated 
that “this letter is said to have been written 
by a Mr. Golding.” No. 262 is headed, “ By 
Addison,” and is marked “C.” No. 622 is 
described as by an unknown author. The 
title-page is as follows :— 

“‘Spectator; In Eight Volumes. With Lives of 
the Authors, and Introductory Titles to Each 
Paper. Critically compared with Addison’s own 
Edition in which the Errors of Modern Copies are 
expunged. Newcastle upon Tyne: Printed and 
Published by J. Mitchell: and sold in London by 
Vernor, Hood, and Sharpe; T. Tegg; and R. 
Scholey ” (n.d.). 

RicHARD WELFORD. 


“Lazy LAURENCE” (9'» §. v. 394, 503).— Lazy 
Laurence presides not only over the indolent 
of Scotland and Suffolk, but of Somersetshire 
also. In the ‘Graphic and Historical Illus- 
trator, edited by Ed. W. Brayley, F.S.A., 
published in 1834, there is an article by 
James Jennings, in the Somersetshire dialect, 
ealled ‘Soliloquy of Ben Bond, the Idleton,’ 
giving an account of a conversation which a 
lazy country lad had with this imaginary 
being. It is very amusing. 

Ben, employed by a farmer to look after a 
large flock of sheep, just reclines in a lovely 
spot and lets the sheep go their own way. 
Seeing the sheep get into trouble, he says, 
*Larence ! why doos’n let I up? Oot let I 
up?” “Naw, I bea sleapid, I can’t let thee 
up eet.” The sheep stray further away and 
get into more trouble. Ben expostulates, 
telling Laurence how he shall get thrashed 
‘“athin a ninch o’ me life”; and again he tells 
Laurence that the farmer through whose 
hedge the sheep have broken will go to law 
with his master “an I sholl be a kill’d.” Still 
Laurence, to his request to be allowed to get 
up, only says, “ Naw, I wunt ; I tell ee I wunt ; 
and zaw ’tis niyer-tha-near to keep on,” 


Then he offers “a ha peny.” Later on he 
says, “‘I’ll gee thee a penny nif oot let me up.” 
By-and-by he increases the bribe to “tuther 
peny,” saying, “ An that’sivry vard’n Ia got.” 
To this Laurence answers, “Naw, I mis haa 
penny moor.” So the dialogue goes on till 
his master comes along and overhears. The 
writer of the article asserts that he knew the 
farmer, Ben’s master, personally and had the 
story from his wife. As a personification of 
laziness the story would be hard ee 


Much has already appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
eth S. vy. 266, 474; vi. 78, 177; 7S. i. 269; 
xi. 4, 115, 212, 415; 8th 8, xi. 189, 235. 

WoO nibs 


“PLAIN LIVING AND HIGH THINKING ARE 
NO MORE” (9 §. vi. 40).—These words are 
from the sonnet “written in London, 
September, 1802,” one of the ‘Sonnets dedi- 
cated to Liberty.’ YAN 


O friend, I know not which way I must look. 

This is No. XIII. of the ‘Sonnets dedi- 
cated to Liberty,’ and was written in London 
in September, 1802. It is scarcely in the 
first rank of Wordsworth’s sonnets, but it 
contains some of his noblest lines. poe 


Town GaTEs ouTSIDE Lonpon (9 S.. v. 
228, 362).—It is depressing to me to find that 
a blunder which I exposed so long ago as 
1887 is still flourishing and fertile. I refer to 
the stupid confusion of gate=a doorway with 
gait=a street or road. Mr. T. P. ARMSTRONG, 
for instance, writes thus :— 

“Dundee has the Cowgate Port still standing. 
Nethergate, Seagate, Overgate, and Murraygate are 
among the names of its streets. Glasgow had no 
walls, the outermost row of houses serving as a 
fortification; but it had several gates or ports. 
Names survive in the Gallowgate and the Trongate, 
where the place of weighing was.” 

Now, as an historian both of Glasgow and of 
Dundee, I must protest against these foolish 
statements. In my ‘Quaint Bits of Glasgow,’ 
published in 1887, I showed clearly that the 
spelling of such words as Trongate and Gal- 
lowgate was a modern corruption not older 
than 1770, and that the original spelling was 
Trongait and Gallowgait. The terminal gazt 
clearly is the form of the Scandinavian and 
Dutch gade, signifying a road. Thus the 
Tron-gait was the road to the tron, or public 
weighing-place, and the Gallow-gait was the 
road leading to the gallows at the place of 
public execution. Asa matter of fact, there 
never was a gate at the Trongait, though 
there was a “ Gallow-gait Port.” Of course, 
if gatt or gate meant a doorway, to add the 
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word port=a doorway was to be guilty of 
tautology ; but as it stood the phrase merely 
signified the gateway at the road which led 
to the gallows. The Latin charters of an 
earlier time relating to Scottish burghs, of 
which I have examined many thousands, 
have no trace of dubiety. The road is wicus, 
while the gate of the city is porta. I have 
repeated this explanation in my ‘Bygone 
Glasgow’ (1897), and in ‘ Dundee, its (Quaint 
and Historic Buildings’ (1895), and have 
given examples of the corrupt form of 
spelling both in Glasgow and Dundee. The 
very phrase “Cowgate Port” is a confutation 
of Mr. Armstrone’s theory. The Nether- 
gait clearly means the road on one side, 
while the Over-gait signifies the road on the 
other side; and in neither case had they 
the slightest connexion with city gates. 
May I now hope that, with the aid of 
‘N. & Q.,’ I have entirely slain this popular 


error ? A. H. Minuar. 
Dundee. 


I believe that there is still standing a gate- 
way which belonged to the old city wall of 
Dublin. It is (or was?) called St. Audoen’s 
Arch from its proximity to St. Audoen’s 
(=St. Owen’s) Church, which was built before 
1200. The Rev. C. T. McCready, in his very 
accurate and exhaustive work ‘ Dublin Street 
Names Dated and Explained’ (Hodges, 1892), 
states that the arch is the only remaining 
gateway of the city wall, and that it was in 
former days “sometimes called Town’s-Arch, 
2.e. [Sain]t Owen’s Arch, and sometimes the 

ater-gate.” Some curious particulars about 
the “luck stone” which belonged to this 
arch will be found in a communication from 
my father, the late Canon LEEPER, in 
‘N. & Q.,” 4% 8. viii. 587.  ALex. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


The town of Great Yarmouth had ten 
gates, all of which have perished, but four or 
five of which existed up to early in the 
present century. The names of the ten were 
North, South, Pudding, Market, Oxney’s, 
Mount, Little Mount, Symonds’s or Rope- 
makers’, Little or Garden, and Church gates. 

W. B. Gerisu. 

STAFFORD Faminy (9 §, y, 316;:529);—+1 
am obliged by the courtesy of Mr. A. C. 
Fox-Davigs in replying to my query respect- 
ing the dignity and privilege of barons. In 
stating that a baron who “held land in 
barony” was not thereby a lord of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Fox-Davizs appears to lose sight 
of the fact that for a long period post cong. 
two classes of barons are named, majores 
barones and lesser barons, The former, 


called also the king’s barons, not only held - 
their dignity per baroniam, but by virtue 
of that holding were also lords of Parliament. 
By Domesday Book the tenants of the Crown 
appear to be above seven hundred ; yet the 
number of earls and barons are stated not to 
have exceeded three hundred, so that it must 
be evident that while the king’s barons were 
tenants-in-chief of the king, all tenants-in- 
chief of the king were not the king’s barons, 
or barons regne. The charter of King John, 
requiring special writs to be sent to those 
persons designated as majores barones, must be 
viewed to have been adopted to distinguish 
such persons from others to whom the word 
barons without distinction might have 
applied. The word daro in many instances 
included all the immediate tenants of the 
Crown by military service, and sometimes it 
applied to the freehold tenants of a manor ; 
but in this instance the denomination 
majores barones seems decidedly confined to 
those only who were esteemed the king’s 
barons, or lords of Parliament, namely, 
persons higher in dignity than those meant 
to be summoned by writ generally. 

During the reign of Henry L. the word 
barones included the inferior vassals as well 
as the barons of the Crown. It will be 
seen that Robert de Stafford called his 
vassals barones mei in his deed of 1086, 
printed in vol. ii. of the ‘Staffordshire Collec- 
tions.’ Thé use of the word in its original 
sense is still apparent in the titles of the 
“Barons of the Cinque Ports” and “ Court 
Baron.” Whether the distinction originated 
in the charter of King John or had a more 
early origin there are no records to decide ; 
yet, from the instrument itself, it may be 
presumed that the term majores barones was a 
term and distinction then well understood, 
and consequently was not a concession, but 
a confirmation of an antecedent right. The 
right of the baronage, or commune consilium 
of King John, to be summoned for the grant- 
ing of aids may be justly appreciated as a 
right never attempted to be infringed other- 
wise than by the false assumption of a 
despotic power, which, in the instance of 
Charles I. in the case of ship-money, led the 
mistaken monarch to the block. 

JUBAL STAFFORD. 

Edgeley, Stockport. 


“COMING OUT OF THE LITTLE END OF THE 
HORN” (72 8. iv. 323 ; vii. 257, 376; 9% S. iv. 
114, 156).—In this connexion it may be in- 
teresting to: note that in “The Compters 
Common-wealth, by William Fennor, his 
Majestys servant,” 4to., 1617, p. 5, there is 


mention of “a Hall hung round about with 
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the story of the Prodigall childe [=son] (a 
very edifying peece of workeman-ship for 
the guests of that place).” But it does not 
appear clear to which of the two Compters, 
Poultry or Wood Street, this refers. Wheat- 
ley, in ‘London Past and Present,’ 1891, 
states, however, “the hall of the Wood 
Street Compter.” Wi Lea, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &ec. 


Fulham Old and New : being an Exhaustive History 
of the Ancient Parish of Fulham. By Charles 
James Feéret. 3 vols. (Leadenhall Press.) 

Many years of conscientious, enlightened, and 

indefatigable labour have been spent by Mr. Feret 

in the acquisition of material towards a history of 

Fulham. Students of ‘N. & Q.,’ the columns of 

which have been occupied with numerous queries 

concerning the inhabitants of the place and its 
associations, have been in a position to judge of the 
amount of labour bestowed on the work, and even 
to guess at the progress that was being made with 
its compilation. When now it appears in three 
. handsome volumes, with nearly five hundred illus- 

trations, maps, plans, facsimiles, &c., it stands 
forth a model of the way in which the great 
parishes constituting London should be treated, 
and constitutes one of the very best local histories 
that our capital can boast. Marvellous changes 
have taken place since Thomas Faulkner issued, in 
1813, his ‘ Historical and Topographical Account of 
Fulham,’ which then included the ‘‘ Hamlet of Ham- 
mersmith,” preceding it with a ‘ Description _of 
Chelsea and its Environs,’ and following it up with 
‘The History and Antiquities of Kensington’ and 
similar works. Since that time the population has 
increased from something under 6,000 inhabitants 
to considerably over 120,000, the number of occupied 
tenements having necessarily augmented in a 
similar ratio. When first heard of, circa a.v. 691, 
the population was about 250; in the Lordship of 
Fulham in 1384 the pig-keepers who paid rent to 
the bishop numbered no fewer than 109. We 
may state before entering further on the work 
that Mr. Feret acknowledges assistance from 
well-known contributors to ‘N. & Q.,’ such as 
Prof. Skeat, Col. Prideaux, Lady Dilke, Sir 
Horace Rumbold, Mr. Milner-Gibson-Cullum, Mr. 
Arthur Hussey, Mr. Hilton Price, Mr. C. Mason, 
Col. Hunter- Weston, Mr. . J. Harvey, Mr. 
Hitchin Kemp, &c., and that his large list of sub- 
scribers ineludes very many of our supporters. 
Among sources of information employed with ex- 
emplary care and gratifyingly remunerative results 
are the Court Rolls of the Manor of F ulham, 
beginning with 1382 (a specially productive source 
of supply), accounts of the churchwardens and 
overseers from 1625, the assessments and parish 
records, the church registers, and our principal 
national collections, besides original documents in 
private hands. Very many of these were inaccessible 
to Mr. Feéret’s predecessors. The superiority of his 
work over all that has gone before is testified no 
less in the amount and quality of the information 
supplied than in the character of the illustrations, 
most of which are interesting and well executed, 
while some reproduce prints of much rarity. 


In the case of a work so ambitious and covering 
so much ground it is obviously impossible to give 
an analysis of the contents or an idea of the treat- 
ment. All that can be done is to deal with a few 
points of interest out of the many that are raised. 
With regard to the much-disputed origin and 
significance of the name, Mr. Féret dismisses the 
whimsical derivation, favoured by Camden, Norden, 
and others, from Fullonham, ‘‘ the place of fowles,” 
and accepts the view now generally entertained 
that it is from Fulanham=foul or miry town or 
place, an appellation drawn from the successive 
inundations by the river and the consequent deposit 
of river mud. An alternative derivation from 
Fulla, a supposed Saxon chieftain, needs not be 
discussed, ‘‘ From time immemorial” the parishes 
of Fulham and Hammersmith formed a manor, the 
lords of which were the Bishops of London. Not 
until 1834 was an Act passed for making the hamlet 
of Hammersmith a distinct and separate parish. 
The right of fishing the river belonged to the manor, 
and it was the custom of the lord to lease the 
royalty to sundry persons on certain terms, which 
included the gratuitous supply of three salmon and 
four hundred smelt, together with the sale at 
current market rates of such fish as the household 
might require. Sturgeon, we learn, were claimed 
by the Lord Mayor, who usually sent them to the 
king, the fisherman being entitled to a pound 
(then a large sum) for each fish. The early habitants 
of Fulham seem to have been given to dice play and 
other prohibited games, among which were bowls. 
We find several persons amerced in 6s. 8d. for indul- 
gence in this game, to which, however, Bishop Aylmer 
was addicted. Mr. Féret may be glad to know that 
the prohibition of bowls in the sixteenth century was 
due toa desire to encourage archery, the practice 
of which was falling into neglect, ‘* harquebussing,” 
and similar pursuits. ullams, fulloms, or Sulhams, 
it is grievous to hear, was a term for false dice, so 
named, it is supposed, from the place of their 
manufacture. Under Puritan rule we find a penalty 
of 2/. for gambling. 

Turning from matters which were not peculiar 
to Fulham, we come to the account of spots 
or monuments of note, beginning with Fulham 
Ferry and Fulham Bridge. With regard to the 
bridge of boats constructed by Essex in 1642 
parish records are silent. Of the old bridge opened 
in 1729, and the new bridge opened in 1886—of the 
former especially—very numerous designs are given. 
Beginning then at the High Street, Mr. Féret pro- 
ceeds through the entire parish, describing with 
minute fidelity and scrupulous accuracy every 
place and object of interest, giving historical 
particulars, and frequently pedigrees and portraits, 
of the occupants of memorable houses, dwelling 
lovingly upon such objects as the palace and 
the church, and treating with due respect 
the newly erected theatre. It is impossible to 
enumerate the eminent residents in Fulham. 
Not a few spots of beauty or interest have now 
disappeared. Craven Cottage, esteemed the 
prettiest specimen of cottage architecture in 
Kngland, where Bulwer Lytton wrote ‘ Night and 
Morning’ and the ‘ Last of the Barons,’ was burnt 
to the ground. Brandenburgh House, the residence 
of the Margravine of Anspach and that of Queen 
Caroline, was razed. Processes of destruction have 
indeed raged here as elsewhere. Fortunately much 
remains to delight the historian and the antiquary, 
though Fulham, like other parts of London, can 
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show the rows of squalid houses which are a 
reproach to our taste and our civilization. Weare 
glad, moreover, to think that so much of old Fulham 
is to be traced in the designs now incorporated in 
the pages before us. In praising Mr. Feret’s book 
we have, as we said, dealt only with a few points. 
It is not, indeed, to be judged or read in a hurry. 
It is, according to the tastes of the reader, to be 
dipped into or studied. If the reader belong to 
Fulham the book is an indispensable portion of his 
library; if otherwise, it is none the less a most 
desirable possession. We sincerely trust that the 
reception of the work, which is admirably got up 
in all respects, will be such as to induce Mr. Feéret 
to persevere with his efforts and exploit further 
that field of history and archeology in which he is 
so earnest and so successful a labourer. 


Calendar of Documents preserved in France illus- 
trative of the History of Great Britain and Ireland. 
—Vol. I. a.p. 918-1206. Edited by J. Horace 
Round. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

THERE are few, if any, of the long series of calendars 
of historical documents more important than the 
volume before us. France was for five hundred 
years so intimately connected with this country 
that it is impossible to understand the history of 
one of them without much political and local infor- 
mation regarding the other. That which exists in 
a documentary form in France has, however, been 
hitherto, in a great measure, denied to the English 
student. Many of the most important documents 
have never appeared in print. ot only have wars 
and accidents wrought great destruction, but there 
was at one time a fanatical desire to sweep away 
all memory of the English connexion. So fierce did 
this passion become that in 1794 it was actually 
decreed that all documents relating to the English 
dominion in what is now France should be destroyed. 
The Revolution, though not absolutely successful 
in its war against knowledge, caused terrible losses 
of record evidence of all kinds, for not only were 
the archives exposed to neglect and injury, but 
Mr. Round tells us that during that terrible time 
many of ‘“‘the finest charters were deliberatel 
employed to make cartridge cases for the navy.” 
There had been, however, long before the storm 
burst, a school, or rather schools, of eminent anti- 
quaries which copied and made abstracts of much 
that in its original form has perished. To these 
energetic and self-sacrificing men we owe a heavy 
debt of gratitude. 

Mr. Round is well qualified for the delicate labour 
he has undertaken. No one knows more of the 
literature—using the word in its widest sense—of 
which the Conqueror’s great survey is the centre, 
than Mr. Round, and his acquaintance with the 
families and alliances of the great feudal houses 
is, we believe, unequalled. ‘That the pretaces 
attached to these calendars are restricted within 
narrow limits is, on the whole, for the best ; but in 
the present instance, like many other acts of good 
intention, it has worked evil. Had the editor been 
permitted to comment at will on what was before 
him, a bright light would have been shed on much 
that is at present shrouded in fog. We trust, 
however, that he will take some other occasion of 
showing the historical importance of some of the 
treasures with which he has become familiar. 

Not to enter into details, for which room is denied 
us, we may point out that there is a charter of the 
earlier part of the twelfth century which throws 


light on the beginnings of the great house of Balliol. 
It may be well to note also Ns we find evidence 
here that Joscelin de Perceio (Percy) and his 
brothers Roger and Robert held land at Colster- 
worth in the reign of Henry II. Every fact relatin 

to great races such as the above is’ worthy o 

minute attention. 

As we may, unfortunately, assume that most of 
those who possess the volume will not read it 
through, but be content to use it only as a book of 
reference, it has been wise in the editor to add an 
‘index rerum.” It will be useful to many who are 
pursuing special subjects of investigation, but who 
have slight interest in monastic institutions or 
feudal tenures. The catalogue of various sorts of 


personal property which were subject to tithe is 


very interesting. It is too long to quote, but we 
may mention that, among other things, beasts of 
chase were subjects of decimation. We are at a 
loss to understand how the tithe was in this in- 
stance levied. We may note, in passing, that in 
Normandy, as well as in England, the wild cat was 
a beast of chase. Was this on account of the value 
of its fur, or simply because of the pleasure received 
from hunting it? Under “ gifts” we have a cata- 
logue of many objects given as a pledge of con- 
veyance of property. In 1087 a branch of a cherry 
tree was laid on the altar of a church as the symbol 
of a manor near Arundel, and a small branch of a 
rose tree and a knife were, in 1099, used for a like 
pe elsewhere. Our Henry II, as Duke of 

ormandy, is found giving all the hives of bees in 
the forest of Leons to the convent of Mortemer, to 


furnish wax for lighting the church. This is very ~ 


interesting. The large quantities of wax called for 
by the mediaeval services must have raised it to 
famine prices after cold and wet summers. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of popes with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 


entries in the paper, contributors are requested to - 


put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


Aur. J. Kinc.—We have no other address for 
Mr. Booth than that supplied. H. A. King is 
obviously a mistake for yourself. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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“AMA NESCIRI” AND THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF ARMAGH’S WAR POEM. 
(See 9 S. iv. 538; v. 75.) 
Tuis finely imagined self-effacement— 
The ama nesciri of some grim and grey 
A Kempis of the ranks— 
has a noteworthy analogue or illustration in 
the character of Le Capitaine Renaud, as 
depicted in Alfred de Vigny’s charming 
romance ‘La Canne de Jone.’ The author, 
who had been himself a soldier, died in 1863. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to quote one or two 
passages. 
** Jallai vite 4 la guerre me plonger dans les rangs 


tnconnus Myers Jeme cachat la comme un chartreux dans 
son cloitre...... Comme j’aimais cette obscurité |” 


,  Lantot mes services étaient inapercus, tantét 
élevés au-dessus de leur mérite, et moi je ne cessai 
de les tenir dans lombre, de tout mon pouvoir, 
redoutant surtout que mon nom fit trop prononcé.” 

Thus, in the story, a lieutenant as yet, and 
seeking no promotion, 

The gallant “‘ soldier” learns to practise well 
His heroism obscure. 

But, besides the allusion to the ‘Imitatio’ 
thus illustrated, this beautiful poem of Arch- 
bishop Alexander’s presents certain minor 
points of literary and other interest which I 
venture to indicate :— 
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1. The second stanza, which seems to 
breathe the spirit of the Old Testament 
rather than the New, reminds one of Words- 
worth’s lines, as originally printed in the 
‘Thanksgiving Ode,’ 1816 :— 

But Thy most dreaded instrument 

In working out a pure intent, 

Is Man—arrayed for mutual slaughter— 
Yea, Carnage is Thy daughter ! 

These lines were in part suppressed and in 
part modified in later editions ; and probably 
few, if any, would wish them restored. They 
have already been noticed in ‘N, & Q? 

2. In the fifteenth stanza, “Them no 
reveillé,” &c., we may fancy an echo of Scott 
in ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ i. 32 :— 


Here no bugles sound reveillé. 


3. But it is surely more than fancy that 
finds in the third line of the eighth verse, 


The oratorio of the cannonade, 


an unconscious reminiscence of Longfellow 
in ‘The Arsenal at Springfield ’ :— 
And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 

4. “A mighty music” in the same verse. 
“Bon! ce sera la dorénavant ma musique,” 
was the exclamation of Charles XII. on hear- 
ing for the first time the whistling of the 
bullets round about him in battle (see 
Voltaire’s ‘ Histoire,’ bk. ii.). 

5. Theremarkable simile in the laststanza— 

As the heaven’s many coloured flames 
At sunset are but dust in rich disguise— 
followed by the phrase “earthquake dust,” 
carries the thought back to a certain fine 
summer (I think in the eighties) when for 
some time unusually red sunsets were seen. 
These were attributed at the time to vast 
quantities of dust dispersed over our hemi- 
sphere as the effect of a recent gigantic 
earthquake convulsion in the Far East. I 
do not know if such an explanation had 
the sanction of scientific men ; but, whether 
fact or fancy, we must own that the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh has made of it a very 
effective close to his valuable poem. 

Ne C. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 

avn. 


MURAL MONUMENTS AT ST. MARGARET'S, 
WESTMINSTER, HIDDEN BY THE NEW 
ORGAN. 

(Concluded from p. 64.) 


“In a vault near this place | lie the Remains of | 
M* Martha Heald | Wife of M* William Heald | 
Obiit 25 of December 1817. Altat 74: | Also of the 
above named | Mt William Heald | Obiit 20% of 
December 1819: Aitat 74: | Deeply lamented and 
regretted | by their Numerous Friends.” 

“Sacred to the Memory of Charles Millard, Esqt? 

| Member Roy: Col: Surgeons of England, and Fel: 
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Med: Chir: Soc: | Demonstrator of Anatomy to the 
Webb St: School, Southwark, | and Resident in 
this Parish | He died of Consumption, May 7* 
1836, in the 27 year of his age | leaving a Widow 
to lament his loss | He was sincerely loved and 
respected by his Pupils | and by all who knew him. 
| ‘The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord.’ ” 

“Sacred | to the Memory of | Charlotte Moseley 
| who died December 4 1840, | and to her Sons | 
William R. Moseley | who died February 8'» 1822, 
| and John Gallwey Moseley | who died March 30 
1832 | ‘Jesus said—I am the resurrection and the 

life.’ St John, c. xi. v. 25.” 

‘*Sacred to the Memory of | Lieutenant Colonel 
Edward O’Rourke | who departed this life July 31 
1815, in the 35 year of his age | and after devotin 
twenty one years to the Service | of his King aid 
Country ; | and to Henry John O’Rourke, who died 
October 27» 1816 | at the age of 20 months. | Also 
to Robert O’ Rourke, who died at Tours in France | 
November 6* 1816, aged 5 years and 6 months | sons 
of the said LtCo!O’ Rourke | this Tablet | is humbly 
and devotedly inscribed by A. R. O’Rourke | his 
Affectionate Widow, and their afflicted Mother. | 
The mortal remains of Lt Co! O’Rourke | and_his 
youngest son are deposited at the South side | of the 
West door of this Church.” 

‘‘Sacred to the Memory of | George Sparrow Esqré 

| ‘Murdered’ in Sicily when on a special mission 
| for the British Government in 1807 | and of Mary 
Sparrow his Widow, | who died 20 Feby. 1830, 
aged 68. | Also of Sigismunda Hannah their daughter 
| who died 1843, aged 48. | This Tablet is erected 
by Margaret Elizabeth | last surviving child of the 
above named George & | Mary Sparrow, in com- 
memoration of the death of | her beloved parents 
and sister, and who anxiously | looks forward to 
their reunion through the| merits of a blessed 
Redeemer.” 

“Sacred _to thé Memory of | M* Anne Mary 
Watson | (Relict of Mt David Watson of Parliament 
Street) | who died on the 17 January 1839, in the 
64% year of her age | Early left the sole parent of a 
numerous offspring | She zealously applied all the 

owers of her mind | to cultivating, in each of her 
Beloved children | her own exalted principles and 
amiable disposition | and she happily lived to enjoy 
| in their acknowledged worth and dutiful affection 
| the grateful recompense of all her tender care. | 
Throughout the exemplary discharge of all her im- 
portant duties | her warm and affectionate heart 
ever found opportunity | for the exercise of all the 
sweet charities of life | which were rendered yet 
more attractive | by her delightful temper and most 
engaging manners | To her friends she was ever kind 
and liberal | to her dependants always considerate 
and indulgent | and the afflicted or the distressed | 
never appealed in vain to her sympathy or her 
generosity | Esteemed, respected and beloved by all 
who knew her, | with the sweet serenity of a true 
Christian, | she resigned her gentle spirit unto God, 
| and closed her eyes at peace with all mankind. | 
To record their sincere and affectionate reverence | 
for all her endearing virtues | and their deep sym- 
pathy with her bereaved family, | this tablet is 
erected | by sorrowing friends. | ‘Blessed are the 
pure in heart | for they shall see God.’” 

‘Here under lyes the body of | M™ Margaret 
Wolryche | Daughter of St Francis Wolryche | and 
Dame Elizabeth his Wife | of Dudmuston in ye 
County of | Sallop Bart who dyed y® first of | June 


An’: Dom’: 1710. | Also the abovesaid Dame | 
Elizabeth Wolryche | (Daughter of Sir Walter 
Wrottesley | of Wrottesley in the County of | 
Stafford Bart) Who died y® 18 of | April An’ Do’ 
1713 | in the 86 year.” 

‘“Near this place Lies y® Body | of Catherine 
Wynter | Wife of Henry Wynter | of Clapton in y® 
County of | Somerset Esqt Eldest Daughter & one 
of y® Coheires of St Popham | Southcote of Mohuns 
Atery in | y® County of Devon Kn‘ | by Margaret 
Berkley Sister of y® | old Lord Fitzharding who | 
Departed this life | ...... | in dutifull memory to his 
| Beloved Mother one of her | Sons has Caused this 
Stone | to be Erected.” 

This completes the list of the tablets now 
hidden from view by the new organ, and one 
cannot but regret that when the otherwise 
excellent restoration was effected, a little 
more care and forethought was not exercised, 
so that some of these memorials of departed 
parochial worth were not placed in better 
positions in the church; for before the 
advent of the new instrument the most 
interesting of these tablets were accessible to 
the ordinary visitor to the church. Who was 
responsible for the arrangement is not quite 
clear ; but it is very far from perfect, and 
now, alas! beyond any power of alteration, 
however it may be wished for. 

W. E. Haruanp-OXx ey. 

14, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, S.W. 


“He is THy Lorp,” Ps. xiv. 12.—So the 
Authorized and Revised Versions correctly. 
But it is well known that the Prayer-Book 
version has, like the Douay, “ He is thy Lord 
God.” This is taken from the Vulgate, which 
reads (xliv. 12), “ Ipse est Dominus Deus tuus,” 
probably because the Hebrew word for Lord 
is plural in form. But so it also is in 
Gen. xxiii. 11, 15, where Abraham is spoken 
of ; in Gen. xlv. 10, 30, 33, where the reference 
is to Joseph, and many other places in which 
a man is intended. The addition of “God” 
in the Prayer Book no doubt puzzles many. 
So far as I am aware, the Genevan (first 
edition, 1560) is the first English version in 
which the rendering from the Hebrew is 
correct. The Septuagint has aurés éoru 6 
ktpios gov, and ends the verse there. Isitnot 
possible, if not to substitute a later version 
for that in the Psalter, at any rate to subject 
it to some revision ? Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


THE LATE Cot. C. T. J. Moors, C.B. (See 9th 
S. v. 448.)—Col. Moore’s father, the Rev. 
Charles Moore, was never Vicar of Moulton. 
He was curate in charge for Dr. Maurice 
Johnson, and afterwards to his own brother, 
Dr. William Moore. He was head master of 
the Grammar School at Moulton from 1827 
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till his resignation in 1856; but he was not 

appointed till a few months after his son, the 

late colonel, was born. W. D. SwEetine. 
Maxey, Market Deeping. 


“THIS WILL NEVER DOo.”—In the Spectator 
of 23 June, p. 870, the writer of an article on 
‘The Two Kinds of Criticism’ says :— 

‘**Probably each school has its uses, as it has its 
defects. Johnsonian criticism hardened into the 
‘This will never do’ of the Hdinburgh Review greet- 
ing to the ‘Lyrical Ballads.’ French criticism has 
degenerated into the sloppiest phrase - mongering 
which the world has ever known.” 

Now the “greeting” referred to here was 
not accorded to the ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ but to 
the ‘Excursion.’ It is the opening exclama- 
tory sentence of the famous article which 
Jeffrey described when he reprinted his 
‘Contributions to the Hdinburgh Review, as 
containing “a pretty full view of my griefs 
and charges against Mr. Wordsworth.” The 
article is still readable, if only for the vigour 
and point of the last two paragraphs. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


Book Inscriprion.—A short time ago I 
picked up a second-hand copy of Quarles’s 
‘Emblems’ (1736, London), and find written 
upon the frontispiece the following, which is 
an exact copy :— 
Sarrah Littleford her Book 
God give her Grass therein 
to look and not to Look 
but understand for 
Larning is Bettr then 
hous or Land when 
Land is gon and money 
Spent then Larning 
is most Exolent. 

It was probably written about 1762. 

Wm. H. Corr. 


[Similar lines are fairly common.] 


Davin Bovquert, WaTcuMakER.—-We learn 
from Britten’s recently issued book, ‘Old 
Clocks and Watches and their Makers,’ that 
this early London maker was of Blackfriars, 
and flourished 1610-40. In a MS. return of 
“Strangers” dwelling within the “ precinct 
of black ffriers” (Ward of Farringdon Within), 
October, 1635, in my possession, I find men- 
tion of this Bouquett as a Frenchman resident 
there for twenty-four years (ze. 1611-35), 
living with his wife, four children, and three 
servants, and having come from Dieppe. 

Vel 


Rav, 


Lorp Brovucuam’s Conrgssion.—On the 
presumption that ‘N. & Q. will be “ read, 
marked, learned, and inwardly digested ” 
three centuries hence, the following extract 
from Sir M. E. Grant Duff’s ‘Notes from a 
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Diary,’ under date 25 February, 1871, merits 


insertion in its columns :— 


“The Breakfast Club met at Pollock’s, and 
Lacaita told us that Lord Brougham confessed in 
his presence at Brougham Hall, after denying it 
for thirty years, that he had written the article 
in the Hdinburgh Review, which made Byron write 
‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’” 


J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


SHAKESPEARE AND ANIMAL EXPERIMENTA- 
TIon.—The following quotation on experi- 
ments on living animals seems worth putting 
on record, as so much interest is now taken 
. the subject. It occurs in ‘Cymbeline, 

. Vil. 5 :— 


Queen. Now, master doctor, have you brought 
those drugs ? 
Cor. Pleaseth your Highness, ay: here they are, 
madam. 
But I beseech your Grace, without offence 
(My conscience bids me ask), wherefore you have 
Commanded of me these most pois’ nous compounds? 
Which are the movers of a languishing death ; 
But, though slow, deadly. 
Queen. I do wonder, doctor, 
Thou ask’st me such a question. Have I not been 
Has thou not learned me how 


Other conclusions ? 
Of these thy compounds on such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging (but none human), 
To try the vigour of them, and apply 
Allayments to their act, and by them gather 
Their sev’ral virtues and effects. 

or. Your highness 
Shall from this practice make but hard your heart ; 
Besides, the seeing these effects will be 
Both noisome and infectious. 


Then, a little further on :— 


Cor. That she has __ 
Will stupify and dull the sense a while ; 
Which first, perchance, she’ll prove on cats and dogs, 
Then afterwards up higher. 
Again, in V. v., in Cornelius’s second 
speech :— 
Cor. The queen, sir, very oft importun’d me 
To temper poisons for her ; still pretending 
The satisfaction of her knowledge, only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs 
Of no esteem. 


Perhaps your readers can supply oe 


“CoMES JUCUNDUS IN VIA, PRO VEHICULO 
EST.” (See 8 §, ix. 90, 192, 397.) — Much 
was said at the above references concern- 
ing this proverbial saying and its variants. 
Allow me to add another instance of its 
occurrence in ‘The Complete Angler, by 
Izaak Walton, published originally in 1653 ; 
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*“Venator. Sir, we are all so happy as to have a 
fine fresh, cool morning, and I hope we shall be the 
happier in the other’s company. And, Gentlemen, 
that I may not lose your’s, I shall either abate or 
amend my pace to enjoy it; knowing that, as the 
Italians say: Good company in a journey makes the 
way to seem shorter.” —Chap. i. 

The proverbial saying is printed in italics 
in my favourite copy of the book, Major’s 
second edition, 1824, feap. 8vo. (quoted from 
Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary’), rich in  copper- 
plates and woodcuts. 

JOHN PickrorD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


GrorcE Extor’s House at RicHMonpd.— 
There is a board in front of the house in 
Park Shot, Richmond, near the L. and 8.W. 
railway station, where George Eliot and 
G. H. Lewes lived, and where the former 
wrote some of her earlier novels, announcing 
that the site, with the site of two houses ad- 
joining, is to be let ona building lease, which 
means that the houses will shortly be pulled 
down. 

The house, which is one with considerable 
character, perhaps about 150 years old, is 
much dilapidated, having been unoccupied 
for some time, but is not past repair. It is 
near the Corporation Baths, and might be 
utilized for some purpose in connexion with 
the municipality at a moderate expenditure, 
and it is to be hoped that some steps may 
be taken to preserve the house as a place of 
historic interest. 

Mr. Cross, in his ‘Life of George Eliot,’ 
says :— 

“*On the 19th Sept. [1855] they (George Eliot and 
G. H. Lewes) left Hast Sheen, and after spending a 
couple of weeks at Worthing, for a sea change, they 
took rooms at 8, Park Shot, Richmond, which re- 
mained their home for more than three years. Here 
some of George Eliot’s most memorable literary work 
wasaccomplished. Bothsheand Mr. Lewes were now 
working very hard for what would bring immediate 
ee as they had to support, not only themselves, 

ut his children and their mother. They had only 
one sitting-room between them ; and I remember, 
in a walk on St. George’s Hill, near Weybridge, in 
1871, she told me that the scratching of another pen 
used to affect her nerves to such a degree that it 
nearly drove her wild.”—G. Eliot’s ‘ Life,’ i. 385. 

‘Amos Barton,’ the first of the series of 
tales entitled ‘Scenes of Clerical Life,’ was 
written at the house No. 8, Park Shot, where 
it was begun on 22 Sept., 1856, and finished 
on 5 Nov. following. As George Eliot wrote 
in her ‘ Diary’: “Sept., 1856, made a new era 
in my life, for it was then that I began to 
write fiction.” JOHN HEBB. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


AcTRESSES. (See 9 8. v. 514.)—In a journal 
of the Rev. Richard Madox, chaplain on 


board the Leicester, one of the four ships 
under the command of Edward Fenton, 
admiral, which set forth ona voyage intended 
towards China in 1582, and summarized in 
the ‘Calendar of State Papers, Colonial 
(East Indies), 1513-1616’ (p. 86), is the entry, 
under date 22 February, that he went to the 
theatre, “to see a scurvy play set out all by 
one virgin, which there proved ‘a fyemarten’ 
without voice, so that we stayed not the 
matter.” DUNHEVED. 


A REFERENCE IN SoutTHEY.—In a letter in 
Southey’s ‘ Life and Correspondence,’ i1i. 205, 
the poet says: “The very way in which you 
admire that passage in ‘ Kehama’ convinces 
me that it ought not to be there,” &e. 
foot-note gives the reference, “‘ Kehama, 
canto x. verse 20, commencing — 

They sin who tell us love can die.” 
But the first line of x. 20 is © 

Then in the dewy evening sky, 
whereas the stanza to which reference is made 
by Southey’s editor is x. 10, according to the 
medium 8vo. edition of the ‘Poems’ published 
in a single volume by Messrs. Longman. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


An Error IN THE VALE PRESS SHAKE- 
SPEARE.—In the beautiful edition of Shake- 
speare’s works in the Vale Press, now in course 
of publication, occurs a peculiar mistake. In 
Act IL. se. iii. of ‘Othello, after Montano has 
been wounded by Cassio the proper stage 
direction is, “ He faints,” but in the Vale Press 
edition ‘“ He dies” is substituted. 

MAURICE JONAS. 


TRENTAL—“ MontH’s Minp.” — This word, 
evidently connected with the French trente 
(30), is used in Manning and Bray’s ‘ History 
of Surrey,’ where the phrase says some monks 
were to “sing a trental for his soul,” 2.¢., the 
soul of a benefactor of their establishment. 
“Month’s mind” is the service held, a month 
after death, for the repose of the deceased’s - 
soul. JOHN A, RANDOLPH. 


Muck or Prat.—With us muck usually 
stands for dung, or when generally applied 
for something nasty and filthy. In an 
American agricultural work, Voorhees’s 
‘ Fertilizers,’ I find the word muck employed 
in place of “peat,” for example, in the following 
sentence: ‘‘ Where a muck bed exists upon a 
farm, it should first be studied in reference 
to its possible drainage.” In another para- 
graph describing the formation of peat the 
writer says: “The material thus formed is 
called muck or peat.” Another American 
agricultural writer, L, H. Bailey, in his 
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generally improved if dug and allowed to 
weather...... Dry muck is very useful in stables 
SRE: to absorb the liquids.” The use of the 
term muck for peat by American agriculturists 
should, I think, be noted. 

R. HepGER WALLACE. 


Locat Riruge.—I quote the following from 
Thomas Hearne’s ‘ Remarks and Collections,’ 
edited by ©. E. Doble for the Oxford His- 
torical Society, vol. ili. p. 156 :— 


‘Here it will not be improper to remember the 
merry northern adage :— 


He y will fish for a Lancashire Lad, 
At any time or tide, 
Must bait his Hook with a good Egg py 


7 ? 


Or an Apple w’th a red side. 
HP A Bp 


An Awnctent Ipyt.—On fly-leaves of “A 
Diary Astronomical and Astrological for the 
year of our Lord 1680. London: Printed by 
J. D. for the Company of Stationers, 1680,” 
which belonged to my great-great-great- 
grandfather, are (with many MS. entries 
relating to his accounts and transactions) the 
following lines :— 


In a may morning as I was walking: I heard two 
_ Louers together talking : 
with words so sweet he spoke unto her: and thus 
__he did begin to woo her: 
said he well met my dearest betty: thou art a girl 
____ that is wondrous pretty : 
if I could gain but your Loue and fauour: [le be 
_ thy dearest Loue for ever: 
slight not sweetheart this 
hundred pouend it is my 
portion: but if we neuer enjoy one penny: 
Loue is better than bags of mony: 


The maid’s answer :— 


good sir your words are kindly spoken: but hasty 
_  Loue is soonest broken : 
its good for geo obserue yore doin; and be not you 
too quick in woing: if 
I shoul grant you my Loue to marry: perhaps 
you'd wish you did longer 
tarry : and in one year begin to flout me: and wish 
_ that you had gone 
without me: sume men do flout their wifes tis 
_ certain: and say they 
mitght had better fortune: so this they always 
_ frown and Louer: and scarcely 
live one quiet hour : 


The man’s answer : — 


sweetheart my Loue on the is fixed: both night 
and day I am perplexed : 

then prithee do not thou deny me: but come sweet- 
heart and sit dowen by me: doubt 

not sweetheart ile nere offend the: my Loue-is 

__ true which I pretend the: 

ile not forsake the for gold nor money : then do not 
slight me my derest . aed 


Louing motion: a 


true 


honey: bettey blame me not for my speeches: I do 
not aim for gold or 

riches: my heart is fixed without moueing: sweet 
bettey be thou kind and Louing. 

IT doubt whether my worthy ancestor was 
author, or more than a transcriber, of the 
lines, but the antiquity of the transcript 
may perhaps find it a place in the pages of 
‘N. & Q.’ J. H. J. 


“ CrEAK.”—The oldest example of the verb 
to creak, in the usual modern sense, is found 
in Stanihurst. It is worth noting that the 
word occurs also in Friesic. Cummins, in his 
‘Old Friesic Grammar,’ second edition, p. 104, 
quotes a Friesic proverb of the seventeenth 
century: “ Kreeckjende weijen doerje aller- 
langst,” 2¢., creaking waggons last the 
longest. The dictionaries omit the word, 
though Koolman has something parallel to 
it, viz. “Krakwagens gan lank,” creaking 
waggons go long. “Water W. SKEAT. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 


direct. 


“MacaBAA.”—This word occurs. as the 
title of a poem written by “Geordie 
Wushart” in answer to a friend who had 
sent him some good snuff, and is repeated 
four times in the course of the short piece. 
The poem begins with the line 

Sir, I gat yer sang wi’ the fine Macabaa. 
I infer therefore that ‘ Macabaa” means 
some kind of snuff. Can any native of 
Galloway tell me what kind? Geordie 
Wushart’s production may be seen in Mac 
Taggart’s ‘ Encyclopedia,’ ed. 1876, p. 223. 
A. L. MAYHEW, 
Oxford. 


Nursery Srortes, c. 1830-40.—It is possi- 
ble that some one may be able to identify a 
collection of tales of above date, in which occurs 
the following story, which I have expressed in 
shortest terms. A poor widow and daughter 
are living alone on the borders of a forest. 
They are reduced to the extremity of poverty, 
when one evening an old woman appears at 
their door asking for bread. They share with 
her their last crust, upon which she departs, 
leaving with them her blessing. The next 
morning—this is the delicious part—mother 
and daughter are awakened by sounds of cows 
lowing, pigs grunting, poultry cackling, &c.— 
untold wealth is,in short, at last theirs. I 
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must have read the book about 1855, and 
have never read anything half so charming 
since ; but the name of the book, the story, 
and its author are gone beyond recall. Can 
any one identify them ? Partie Nortu. 


CuTLERS’ PoEtry, PostEs, anpD Mortors.—- 
Early examples of these will greatly oblige, 
especially those in vogue in Shakespeare’s 
time for the ‘Merchant of Venice,’ Act V, 
about middle, has: “A paltry ring, whose 
poesy was for all the world like cutlers’ 
poetry upon a knife.” Direct communication 
preferred. Henry JoHN BEARDSHAW. 

27, Northumberland Road, Sheffield. 


REFERENCE TO LinES WANTED.— 

Delancey changed Love’s bridal wreath 

For laurels from the hand of Death. 
I should be obliged if any of your corre- 
spondents would tell me where the above 
lines are to be found. Delancey fell at 
Waterloo. I fancied I knew the quotation in 
Byron, but cannot find it. 

ALFRED F. CURWEN. 


[The lines are found in Scott’s ‘ Field of Water- 
loo,’ xxi. 10-11, ‘ Poetical Works,’ vol. xi. p. 286.] 


THomas Hussry oF Lonpon, 1715, possibly 
in H.E.I.C. service. Any reference to his 
family will oblige. Vyas 


“ F'REE-BORD.”—I should be obliged if you 
would inform me the meaning and origin of 
the word “free-bord” in an agricultural 
sense. All the dictionaries which I have 
consulted both here and in America fail to 
give any proper meaning, and are silent as 
to origin. There is a free-bord round Wind- 
sor Park. I am not certain as to the width. 
In the case of Richmond Park the free- 
bord is16ft. 6in. in width; but how the 
Crown acquired this right, and whether the 

ark wall is set back a rod from the absolute 
pennaney of the Crown property, no one 
seems to know. All I have ascertained is 
that the free-bord is supposed to be a deer’s 
leap. I hoped to find the information in 
Murray’s dictionary, now in course of 
issue, but was disappointed. 

JAMES WIGAN. 


arate that is known seems to be given in the 
‘H.E.D.’ under ‘ Free-board.’ ] 


FIGURES ISSUING FROM SPrraAL SHELLS.— 
I should be much obliged for some explana- 
tion of the subject, often appearing on the 
misericorde of stalls, of a figure issuing from 
a shell armed or unarmed. Frequently the 
figure is fighting a dragon. I have before 
me the photograph of a subject from the 


stalls of Norwich Cathedral, a demi-figure 
issuing from a shell of spiral form, wearing a 
capeand hood. He is turned to the left, and 
his arms being raised, he grasps a short 
sword or dagger in his right hand, and a 
square object (? a book) in his left. 

THos. A. MARTIN. 


Irvine In Mrs. Browninc.—Can any one 
give me information as to who the Mr. 
Irving was (Was his christianname William 2), 
named by E. B. Barrett in her poem ‘ Essay 
on Mind,’ book ii., published in 1826 ?— 

And while Philosophy in spirit free 

Reasons, believes, yet cannot pens, see 

Poetic Rapture, to her dazzled sight 

Portrays the shadows of the things of light ; 

Delighting o’er the unseen worlds to roam 

And waft the pictures of perfection home, 

Thus Reason oft the aid of fancy seeks 

And strikes Pierian chords when Irving speaks. 
In a note on this last line she adds :— 


‘There is a pleasure in being benefited by 
Genius:. there is a pride in possessing powers 
capable of benefiting. The pride Mr. Irving may 
justly feel, and which of his readers or hearers 
cannot boast the pleasure? It gratifies me to be 
enabled to express in this place my admiration of 
his talents and my respect for their admiration.” 

A. IRVING. 

Southport. 


[The reference is no doubt to Edward Irving. } 


RicutTer’s ‘DREAM of InFinity.’—I am 
unable to trace this. Can any of your 


readers oblige me by a reference ? 
J. Woop. 


SouRCE OF QUOTATION SOUGHT.— 
I am old and blind, stricken by God’s frown. 
This is ascribed to Milton. By whom is it? 
J. Woop. 


Barrow-in-Furness. 
[It is certainly not in Milton’s poems. | 


SOURCE OF QuoTATION SouGHT.—Can you 
kindly supply the references for the following 
quotations, occurring ina work of the twelfth 
century ?— . 

** Tarda nescit molimina Spiritus Sancti gratia.” 

‘**Furem pretiosa signata sollicitant.” 

C. JOHNSON. 

Summerhill, St. Albans. 


INSCRIPTION ON MEpDAL.—I have a curious 
bronze coin, or rather medal, and have made 
some, but ineffectual, endeavours to ascer- 
tain the history of the circumstance com- 
memorated by it. 

On the obverse is an effigy in, I think, 
naval costume, with peruke, &c. Round the 
edge is the legend “ Tried for High Treason,” 
and underneath “'T. Hardy,” and below that 
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“1794.” On the reverse is the following : 
“ Acquitted | by his | jury | Counsel | Hon. 
T. Erskine | Gibbs Esq.” Perhaps some 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q. can throw a 
gleam of light upon this little bit of history. 
it can scarcely refer to Nelson’s friend and 
lieutenant, and trials for high treason are 
searce. The record of the names of the 
Counsel Erskine and Gibbs point to a very 
probable source of elucidation. Any informa- 
tion will be acceptable to TENEBRA, 


AGE oF Entry aT Inns oF Court.—In the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. lx. 
—life of Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, by 
Prof. 8. R. Gardiner—it is stated that Went- 
worth, then only fourteen years of age—for 
he was born in 1593—was admitted a student 
of the Inner Temple. Was this an excep- 
tional case, or was it usual, at that time, to 
enter boys at the Inns of Court ? 

FRANCESCA. 


GrorcE Wess, BisHop or LiIMERICK.—In- 
formation is desired as to whether there are 
any descendants of a George Webb, at one 
time Bishop of Limerick, at present alive, 
and if so, where. This man was a native of 
Bromham, in Wiltshire. He was a rector of 
Bath, and then Bishop of Limerick. He 
lived, I believe, about the reigns of James I. 
or Charles I. Also, are there any books 
where { can see an account respecting his 
descendants ? ARTHUR WEBB. 


Lines ON Swirt.—The subjoined lines on 
the “witty dean” were affixed on the night 
of his installation in 1713 to the doors of the 
cathedral of St. Patrick :— 

This place he got by wit and rhyme 
And other ways most odd ; 
And might a bishop be—in time, 
Did he believe in God. 
Look down, St. Patrick, look, we pray, 
On this thy church and steeple ; 
Convert thy dean on this great day 
Or else God help the people. 
So far I have never been able to find out 
who was the author of this squib. It bears 
the impress of no ’prentice hand, albeit 
lampooning in that age, being a pastime in 
which every one might fittingly indulge, it 
might have been written by “the man in the 
street. M. L. R. Bresiar. 


History or War Disparcues.—I shall feel 
obliged if any of your correspondents will 
give me information as to the origin of 
dispatches to the Secretary-of-State for 
War—e.g., from the Commander-in-Chief in 
the field—being confidential, and where I can 
obtain the origin and history of dispatches 
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to the Secretary-of-State for War from the 
Commander-in-Chief in the field being con- 
fidential. CYCLOPS. 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS. — Are there any 
works on the chief French cathedrals 
answering to the delightful “ Bell’s Cathe- 
dral Series,” illustrated, and at or about 
the same reasonable price (1s. 6d.)? If 
there are such books, I am afraid that, being 
French, one must expect them to be in paper 
covers. Strange that in this matter the 
French should be so far behind ourselves. 
A book in a cloth back, unless it is very 
much used, will often last for years. 

JONATHAN BOUCHIER. 


[ We believe no such editions exist. ] 


DovusLE CuristrAN Name.—In recently 
looking through the registers of the parish 
of Little Horkesley, Essex, I met with the 
following entry :— 

“1649. Cassandra=Elizabeth, the daughter of 
John Carse, Esq., D:D:, and Susanna his wife, 
borne the 265 of Octob™ between ten and eleven of 
the clock at night, 1649, and was baptized the 30 
of the same Octob’, 1649, the Godfather being James 
Lock, Esq., the Godmothers M*™ Jaine Josceline 
and M™ Elizabeth Josceline, 1649.” 

Is not this rather an early instance of a 
double Christian name? Who was Dr. John 
Carse, and who was his wife Susanna? Were 
they in any way connected with the family 
of Welby, of Gedney, co. Lincoln ? 

JoHN H. JOSSELYN. 

Ipswich. 


AutHor WantEep.—I should be greatly 
obliged if any one can tell me the name of 
the author of “The Christ of the Psalms, or 
the Key to the Prophecies of David concern- 
ing the Advent of Messiah. By Christianus 
Published by Bickers & Son, London, 1872 
2 vols. 8vo.” The present representatives of 
Bickers & Son know nothing of the book. 

| F. G. ELLis. 
Cockington, Torquay. 


‘THoucHts oN Gop AND Narture.—In 
Wesley’s Journal, 12 November, 1767, this is 
described as ‘‘a treasure of ancient learning ; 
a masterpiece in its kind, a thunderbolt to 
Bolingbroke, and all his admirers.” What is 
this work, and who is the aeenOn ar 


“HEART OF GRACE.”—Scott seems to have 
been fond of this phrase. He uses it six 
times at least, viz., in ‘Waverley,’ chap. xlvii. ; 
‘Rob Roy,’ chap. ix.; ‘Peveril of the Peak,’ 
chap. xxvi.; ‘ Quentin Durward,’ chap. vi. ; 
‘Redgauntlet, chap. (not letter) vii, and 


ll 
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‘Fair Maid of Perth’ (I forget the exact 
reference). “To take heart of grace” seems 
to be equivalent, or nearly so, to “pluck 
up one’s courage.” Is the phrase still in 
use 4 JONATHAN BouCcHIER. 


[ es He used in the Zumes so late as 1900. See 


4 


Harty Epucationat Booxs.—In the Antz- 
quary for July is Mr. W. ©. Hazlitt’s con- 
cluding article of his interesting and valuable 
contributions towards ‘A History of Earlier 
Education in Great Britain. Whilst many 
towns are represented in the Addenda, 
Northampton is not mentioned. 

In my collection of Northamptonshire 
bibliography I have a copy of a unique little 
volume of twelve pages in the coloured floral 
ee wrapper of the period heightened in 
gold. 

The following copy of the title-page gives 
a very good idea of the contents :— 

“The Careless Child’s Alphabet. Designed to fix 
the Learner’s Attention to the Shape of the 
Letters. Containing 

i. The Roman small Letters twelve Times repeated, 

and placed promiscuously. 

ii, A large Collection of those Pairs of Letters that 
are nearly alike in Form. 

i. The Roman Capitals repeated twelve Times, and 
placed promiscuously. 

. To which is added, the joined Letters, repeated 
as often as the Capitals, and placed pro- 
miscuously. 

Northampton, Printed for William Adam. 
M.DOC.LXX. VI.” 

I shall be exceedingly obliged for any note 

about William Adam, for whom the little 


volume was printed. JOHN TAYLOR. 
Northampton. 


AUTHOR oF Porm WantTEeD.— 


A smile of last year’s sun strayed down the hills, 
And lost its way within yon windy wood, 
Lost through the months of snow, but not for good, 
I found it in a clump of daffodils. 
Wanted the author of above lines, said to 
be Wordsworth, but not to be found amongst 
his poems. J. F. Fry. 


“ Dis-siGHt ”= Eygsorp.—I have alighted 
on this curious word in Manning and Bray’s 
‘History of Surrey,’ in a paragraph dealing 
with the old Market House of Chertsey, which 
was pulled down because it was a “dis-sight” 
to the town. Are there any other instances 
of this word so used ? 

JoHn A. RANDOLPH. 

[Dissight, dissighted, dissightly, all appear in 
*H.E.D.,’ which should always be consulted. | 


Famity or Corpy.—Can any one give me 
information concerning either the parents or 
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the wife of Lawrence Colby, of Bletherstone, 
in the county of Pembroke, who died in 1699 ? 
He is presumed to have been related to the 
Colbys, baronets, of Beccles in Suffolk ; if so, 
what was his relationship to them ? 
H. VAUGHAN. 
Llangoedmore, Cardigan. 


REcoRD OF CHURCH LANDS IN KIRKBY 
Kenpau. — In 1649 the Long Parlament 
appointed commissioners to make a survey 
of Church lands. These commissioners held 


‘Inquisitions throughout England, and several 


volumes of their reports are contained in the — 
Lambeth Palace Library and in the Record 
Office. ; 

I have been seeking for some time for the 
volume containing their report on the parish 
of Kirkby Kendal. The Record Office con- 
tains a volume with the opening of their 
commission for the county of Westmoreland, 
but there is nothing in it referring to Kendal. 
Lambeth Palace Library has not got this 
particular volume, and I have inquired for it 
without success at the registries of York, 
Richmond, and Chester. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q. give me a hint or direction as to 
where I may further make search 4 rae, 


Heplics. 
THE PLACE-NAME OXFORD. 
(9% §, iii. 44, 309, 389; iv. 70, 180, 382, 479 ; 
v. 69, 249, 517.) 

Mr. StTEvENSoN’s last reply is chiefly 
remarkable for his labour in raising a cloud 
of verbiage in order to obscure the issue. At 
the last reference he occupies more than a 
column and a quarter in proving that Geaf- 
ling lacu was not in the delta of the Cher- 
well. I never said it was. I locate it in the 
Thames west of Oxford, as he well knows or 
ought to know, where the forked-shaped 
island is, north of the railway bridge over 
the river close to the gasworks. This is a 
bogie raised by himself, with a long bogus 
argument to demolish it. This procedure on 
his part may be literary method, but as long 
as ‘N. & Q.’ exists, readers of this discussion 
will be able to see that it is based on an 
untrue or inaccurate quotation of my words. 

_ My object is to place on record, in the 
interests of truth, the evidence against this 
historical error in etymology, and to show 
that the earliest form of the name Eoccen- 
ford was derived from “ eoccen ” or “ occenes.” 

How unreliable Mr. Stevenson’s other 
statements are may be seen by what he says 
of the Berkshire boundary line on the east of 
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the river Thames: “It is only by a compara- 
tively recent arrangement that the boundary 
of Berkshire follows the delta of the Cher- 
well” (9 §. v. 518). By this we might infer 
some new arrangement about a century ago. 
What are the recorded facts? In the Middle 
Ages the large island between the mouths of 
the Cherwell was called Astones eyte, and in 
a reference to it in A.D. 1439 it is mentioned 
as “ Astones eyte in comitatu Berks, quod se 
extendit usque Thamisiam ex parte una, et 
Shirelake ex parte altera.”* I have based 
no argument on two islands at the mouth of 
the Cherwell. The new cut by which two 
have been made out of one, the “ micclanige” 
of Ceadwalla’s bounds and Astones eyte of 
1439, is modern. Mr. STEVENSON either 
knows this or he does not. If he does know 
it and writes as if he did not know it, what 
of his bona fides? If he does not know it, 
what of his qualification to write on this 
subject at all ? 

Mr. STEVENSON’s claim to know better 
than any one else which Anglo-Saxon char- 
ters are genuine, and which forgeries, has 
been fully recognized by himself. Most 
people, however, who are interested in 
Anglo-Saxon matters, prefer the opinions of 
Kemble, Thorpe, Joseph Stevenson, De Gray 
Birch, and other writers, who have done real 
work in this department of knowledge; and 
those whom I have mentioned have all recog- 
nized as genuine, or expressed no doubt on 
the genuine character of, all the charters I 
have quoted bearing on this question. 

Many examples exist which show the 
practice of our Anglo-Saxon and early 
Kuglish forefathers in turning the names 
of places into somewhat similar names of 
animals. Near Oxford we find Dudochesford 
(Domesday Book) changed to Duxford ; 
Coueley (Domesday Book. N.B.—Not the 
A.-S. cu) changed to Cowley ; and Hoches- 
well (Hundred Rolls) changed to Hawkswell, 
the last place being within the limits of 
Oxford itself. In other parts of England we 
find Catford, Bulford, Camelford, and many 
other corrupted names. In the face of many 
such instances Mr. STEVENSON asks us to 
believe that the name Oxenford, among all 
these examples, is the earliest form of an 
old name derived from a ford for oxen. By 
similar reasoning without reference to the 
most ancient forms of the names, we shall 
arrive at the extraordinary conclusion that 
the names Bulford, Duxford; Catford, and 
Camelford have been derived from fords for 


* “Survey of the Antiquities of Oxford,’ by 
Anthony a Wood, edited by A. Clarke, i. 452. 
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the special use of bulls, ducks, cats, and 
camels. 

In support of a similar derivation to such 
absurdities as these, the spectacle of Mr. 
STEVENSON labouring to defend the ox 
etymology, turning the inflected O.E. adjec- 
tives “suthwearde” and “suthweardne,” 
referring to the south side of the starting- 
place in the perambulation (Eadwy’s charter, 
955-6) into adverbs to suit his argument, is a 
sight for Anglo-Saxon scholars. Let him, 
if he can, give an instance, from Beowulf 
downwards, of the inflected adjective “ suth- 
weardne” (in this form) being used as an adverb 
in Anglo-Saxon literature. If he cannot do 
this what right has he to assume it can so 
be used as an idiom to suit his argument ? 

About twenty years after the death of the 
chronicler Florence of Worcester a monk of 
that city named John apparently under- 
took to write a continuation of Florence’s 
chronicle down to the year A.D. 1139. In 
narrating a march of King Stephen from 
Worcester, John tells us that the king 
crossed the Thames at Oxford, and here he 
felt in some difficulty about the name, for 
he says that is “the ford for oxen.” As far 
as I know this is the earliest explanation of 
the meaning of this place-name. John evi- 
dently felt that this explanation was neces- 
sary, otherwise why should he have given 
it? He does not give the derivation of other 
place-names as a general part of his style of 
writing. His readers were monks, clerks, 
and such like, who had some knowledge of 
letters, who in the year 1139, the era of semi- 
Saxon, when the old language was fast dying 
out, had probably often been puzzled by the 
meaning of Anglo-Saxon words and expres- | 
sions. Even in the time of the Conqueror 
Ingulf tells us that it was necessary for the 
younger monks to be instructed by the old 
monks in Anglo-Saxon, in order that they 
might be able to interpret and defend the 


charters of their abbey if they should be 


called in question. In any case the explana- 
tion John gave shows the probable existence 
of a doubt about the ox. 

Since John’s time various writers have 
adopted his etymology, while others have 
disputed it. The spectacle of John the 
monk of the Dark Ages at one end of this 
chain of writers, and Mr. STEVENSON at 
the other, quoting a charter to assist him in 
supporting John’s view (9 8. iv. 382), a 
charter he now denounces as a forgery (9"" 
S. v. 519), at the same time freely casting his 
adjectives right and left about him, and 
raising a bogus argument on a grossly in- 
accurate or untrue quotation, in support of 
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the etymology of John of the Dark Ages, 
is a surry spectacle. 

In quoting this charter of 956 he refers to 
the “conclusive evidence” derived from it. 
Mr. STEVENSON either believes this charter 
of Eadwy, A.D. 955-6, to be a forgery, or 
to be genuine. If he believesit to be spurious 


why did he quote it against meas ‘“con- 
clusive evidence” (9 §. iv. 382)? If he 
believes it to be genuine why did he de- 


nounce it (9% §. v. 519)? Let it be noted 
also that he denounced it only after I had 
shown how, in conjunction with the Ken- 
nington charter of the same date, it com- 
pletely demolished his own argument, by 
showing that the boundaries ran northwards, 
and by proving, independently of Cead walla’s 
boundaries, that there was a place called 
occenes gerstun close to the west ford of 
Oxford (9% 8. v. 252). 

It is an immaterial part of my argument 
what the word “occenes” or “eoccen” may 
mean. The main point is, that this name was 
applied to a place close to the west ford of 
Oxford. 

The occurrence of the medieval names 
Oxeneford and Oseney, both apparently de- 
rived from the word “occenes” or “eoccenes,” 
admits of an explanation. Oxenea as an 
alternative name for Oseney survived, and 
was in actual use in the thirteenth century, 
as shown by a MS. of that date existing in 
the Bodleian Library,* and Oseney Mill is 
marked Oxny Mill onan old Ordnance map.t 
In the face of these facts Mr. Stevenson 
considers the double derivation impossible. 
Apparently he knows little of the influence 
of Norman-French on Anglo-Saxon words. 
Oseney was a Norman-French abbey, estab- 
lished by a Norman-French founder D’Oily, 
or De Olleyo, inhabited at first, by Norman- 
French canons, whose founder, his family, and 
ecclesiastics spoke that variety of old French 
known as Norman-French. All these cer- 
tainly in talking among themselves would 
pronounce the word written Oxene as Ossene, { 
so that apparently the name Oseney, first 
mentioned in Norman time, arose through 
Norman-French influence. 

That the later Anglo-Saxon people of Ox- 
ford did not all believe in the ox theory for the 
origin of the name of their borough is clear 
from the names placed by minters on Saxon 
coins struck at Oxford. The following varia- 
tions occur among others: Oxne, Edward, 


972 ; Oxcen, Oxsen, Edmund, 1016 ; Ocxene, 


rf af as ‘Early History of Oxford,’ 359. 

id. 

{ F. Genin, ‘Des Variations du Langue Fran- 
gals depuis le XIIe Siécle,’ pp. 72-3. 
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Oxsen, Cnut; Ocxenf, Harthacnut; Ocxe, 
Ocxen, Oxene, Ocx, Ocxe, Edward the Con- 
fessor. If the ox idea had been generally 
associated with the name, why should these 
variations have survived? The supposition 
of careless spelling will not satistactorily 
explain them. 

We have now arrived at this stage in the 
discussion. I have shown that the part of 
the charter of Ceadwalla which has been 
preserved contains internal evidence of its 
genuine character (9 8. iv. 480-1), and this, 
supported by other evidence, Mr. STEVENSON 
has not attempted to refute. At the end of 
his boundaries Ceadwalla adds :— 

** Athelingawudu. Colmanora, and Geatescumbe 
belong to these twenty hides, which I myself now 
rode, now rowed, and widely divided off for myself, 
my predecessors, and those that shall come after 
me, for an eternal separation, before God and the 
world.” 

Colmanora and Geatescumbe here mentioned 
are Cumnor and Yatscombe, which he not 
close to Abingdon, but west of Oxford. 

I have shown that the natural features 
described in Ceadwalla’s bounds can be 
identified (9% 8. iii. 44, 389-90 ; iv. 180-3) by 
those existing at the present time close to 
Oxford, and that it is only by rounding the 
two river islands, one in the Cherwell and 
the other in Geafling lace higher up in the 
Thames on the west of Oxford, that the 
reversal of the current in the streams men- 
tioned in the boundaries can be explained 
(9% S. iv. 130-8). 

I have explained that the boundary line 
on which these names occur is the same very 
ancient boundary line between the land of 
the abbey of Abingdon and the Liberty of 
Oxford, which has been recognized as such 
from a time beyond the memory of man, 
while the boundary line near Abingdon 
which Mr. STEVENSON alludes to as being 
connected with the same names, is in an 
embryonic condition in his own imagination, 
not yet developed, and neither he nor any 
one else can develope or define it. 

I have pointed out that there never was 
but one river Cherwell; and that when a 
boundary line is traced up the Thames past 
the mouth of the Cherwell to some termina- 
tion higher up the river, I have shown that 
it can only go to the west ford of Oxford, as 
in Ceadwalla’s grant, or to some place close 
to it, as in Hadwy’s grant. 

I have shown that the charter of Eadwy, 
955-6, which Mr. StEvENsoN so confidently 
quoted against me (9 8. iv. 382), proves, in 
conjunction with another charter of the 
same date, that aplace called Occenes geerstun 
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existed close to the west ford 


was this charter he relied on to prove his 


assertion that its boundaries ran southwards, 
and in making this assertion he found sup- 
port in turning Anglo-Saxon adjectives into 
adverbs, and called such a liberty an idiom 
(gt §. v. 520). That argument was a forlorn 


hope, and my readers will see that I was able 


to turn it inside out (9 8. v. 251-2). 
I will now perform the same operation for 


what is apparently his present forlorn hope, 
The position of. 
Berige in the Bayworth boundary, or part 


of the Bayworth evidence. 


of it, which he quotes against me affords him 
this hope. The gist of it is this. Because 
Berige is mentioned in this boundary of Bay- 
worth the place must be, according to 
himself, south of Iffley (9° 8S. v. 518). This 
is really wonderful, seeing that the outlying 
part of Bayworth included part or the whole 
ot Grandpont, a tithing of the parish of 
St. Aldate’s, Oxford, which, formerly in Berk- 
shire, was by the City of Oxford Order, 1889, 
under the Local Government Act, 1888, in- 
cluded within the extended city of Oxford, 
and transferred to Oxfordshire. Berige, an 
island or meadow, is mentioned in the char- 
ter of Eadwy relating to Bayworth, A.D. 955-6. 
“ Berige on cearwyllan” is mentioned also in 
the Kennington charter of the same date. 
As it was in, or close to the Cherwell—and 
there is but one Cherwell—it must have been 
close to Oxford, which is the place where, 
according to later records, these Bayworth 
meadows on which Grandpont was situated 
actually existed. The outlying meads of 
Bayworth lay close to, or partly within, the 
bounds of the Anglo-Saxon burgh of Oxford 
itself. They lay close to the south ford, 
where Grandpont was afterwards built, the 
mill of which “belonged to the abbey of 
Abingdon before the Norman Conquest,”* 
and this stood on “the south bridge and 
which belonged to Baieworth.”+ 
whereunto belongeth Langford Mill standing 
then at the south bridge of Oxford.”{ Mr. 
STEVENSON either does not know these 
circumstances, or has suppressed them. 
T. W. SHORE. 
105, Ritherdon Road, 8. W. 


THE BrsuiotHkquE NATIONALE AND 
READERS (9% S$» vi. 68).—For SrTRaNGER’s 
information, I can state that a permit is 
necessary, and rightly so, as similarly a 


* ‘Survey of the Antiquities of Oxford,’ b 
Anthony a Wontedsmive Clatke.* rte 
a 


Ibid., i. 328. 


“ Baiworth, | 
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ficent library in May, 1899! 
Books can be reserved for the following 
day by inserting in them slips of paper with 
your name on each. There are catalogues 
tor some of the particular collections of 
books. C. Mason, 
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EXTENT oF St. Martin’s Parisn (9 §. 
v. 397, 479 ; vi. 36, 70).—The case of Fabrigas 
v. Mostyn was tried before Mr. Justice Gould 
in the Court of Common Pleas in Guildhall, 
London, on 13 July, 1773, and the reason 
why it came to be tried there was because the 
plaintiff in his declaration stated that the 
defendant made an assault upon him, &c., 
‘at Minorca, (to wit) at London aforesaid, in 
the Parish of St. Mary-le-Bow, in the Ward of 
Cheap.” The plaintiff got a verdict, with 
3,000/. damages and 90/. costs. The ‘State 
Trials,’ vol. xx. p. 82, contains a full report. 
The case came before the full court in 
November and December, 1773, and created 
much interest ; and the public naturally had 
their attention specially called to the reason 
why an action for a wrong done out of England 
came to be tried in London. The plaintiff 
might have laid the venue in Middlesex, and 
then the declaration might have run: “ At 
Minorca, (to wit)in the parish of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, in the county of Middlesex.” 


If that had been done the trial would have: 


taken place at Westminster before a jury of 
Middlesex, instead of in the City of London 
before a jury of that city. It will be noticed 
that Horace Walpole’s letter was written on 
4 February, 1774, and it seems to me but 
reasonable to infer that the passage in his 
letter quoted by H. T. B. arose out of the 
case of Fabrigas v. Mostyn. I may say. by the 
way, that Mostyn was a Lieutenant-General 
and Governor of Minorca. This case also 
came before the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
1774 and 1775, and Lord Mansfield expressly 
says that the plaintiff ‘‘might have stated it 
[that is, the assault and the banishment from 
Minorca to Carthagena in Spain] to have been 
done in the County of Middlesex” (‘State 
Trials,’ xx. 227); and he adds, at page 236, 
that “in sea-batteries the plaintiff often lays 
the injury to have been done in Middlesex, 
and then proves it to be done a thousand 
leagues distant on the other side of the 
Atlantic.” The legal fiction is explained 
by Lord Mansfield in nis judgment (see 
pp. 231-8). Horace Walpole seems to 
have thought that by a legal fiction 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields may be for some 
purposes considered to be “in Asia.” It is, 
however, the other way round. An assault 


and false imprisonment in Asia may be 


described under a vdelicet as done in 
Kngland. Lord Mansfield says, at page 234, 
“ You shall set out the description truly, and 
then give a venue only for form for trial ; 
videlocet in the County of Middlesex or any 
other County you please.” 


The report in the ‘State Trials’ is well 


worth reading with all the antiquated 
pleadings, and it will be noticed that the 
facts had to be proved without examining 
either the plaintiff or defendant, as in the 
great case of Bardell v. Pickwick. Parties to 


suits were not made competent witnesses in 


the superior courts until November, 1851. 
May I venture mildly to reprove H T. B. 
for incorrectly stating the year in which 
the letter was written, and for not giving 
the day and month, and also for not giving the 
volume and page? This is what Charles 
Reade would call “sloppy inaccuracy.” 
Queries and replies should be both accurate 
and precise. Harry BopkKIN POLAND. 
Inner Temple. ; 4 


Mason ANDRE’s House at Batu (9% S. vi. 
46).—As it is specially desirable to have all 
the information given in ‘N. & Q.’ correct, 
perhaps you will allow me to point out an 
error in Mr. Hipcame’s letter. e are there 
told that André was “shot by order of 
Washington.” I had occasion to point out in 
6th §. x. 25 a similar error in the NMowvelle 
Biographie Universelle, where he is stated to 
have been “fusilé comme espion.” His last 


earnest request was for that soldier’s form of - 


death, instead of the gibbet to which he was 


consigned, W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


“TINUNDATE ” (9% §. v. 395, 4975 vi. 52).— 
I have not hitherto taken part in this con- 
troversy, but am tempted to reply to some 
remarks made at the last reference. Dr. 
R. M. SPENCE objects to tnundate, démonstrate, 
on the ground that they are not so near the 
original Latin as inundate, deménstrate. I 
venture to differ. The Latin forms had each 
two accents, a primary and a secondary ; 
they came into our language originally as 
enunddte, demonstrate; of the alternative 
modern pronunciations, tnundate, démonstrate, 


best represent this obsolete one, because in. 
them the sole change is that the secondary - 


stress has become primary, and wice versd 
whereas eniindate, demdnstrate, can only stand 
for Latin inuindatum, deménstratum. There 
is a'class of adjectives ending in -ose, as 
adipose, anhelose, operose, with respect to 
which there is much diversity among 
orthoepists in relation to placing the prin- 
cipal accent. Worcester says: “In respect 
to most of these words, the primary and 
secondary accents are so nearly equal that 
it is of little importance whether the prin- 
cipal accent is placed on the last or on the 
first syllable.” Until comparatively recent 
times the pronunciation of words ending in 
-ate was probably parallel, and although I 
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stated above that their accentuation upon 
the last syllable was obsolete, there are still 
traces of it in colloquial usage, and it is all 
but universal in poetry. As to endéndate, 
deménstrate, the rule upon which these pro- 
nunciations rest—namely, that a long pen- 
ultimate attracts the stress—is a sound one 
when restricted to the classical tongues ; but 
Englishmen are too fond of extending it, 
firstly, to classical words like these, which 
have been so truncated in the process of 
Anglicization that it is no longer in harmony 
with them; secondly, to foreign words or 
names indiscriminately. Thus, in London, 
-we hear of Arundel Street for A’rundel, of 
Trafalgar Square and Wordénzow Road for 
Trafalgar and Woronzéw, of Imre Kiralfy for 
Kiralfy ; our grocer recommends Paysandu 
ox-tongues for Paysandu; our librarian a 
novel called ‘Katinka’ for ‘ Katinka’; we 
read from the ‘ Arabian Nights’ of Aladdin 
and Alasnam and Alnaschar for Aladdin, 
Alasnam, Alnaschar ; in African politics we 
discuss Bambarras and Namaquas for Bam- 
barras, Namaquas, the battles of Kassdssin 
and Omdurman for Kassassin and Omdur- 
man ; in the Greco-Turkish war we spoke of 
Larissa for Larissa ; our pronouncing gazet- 
teers give Cettinje and Spalatro for Céttinje 
and Spalatro, Gibraltar and Santander for 
Gibraltar and Santandér ; to say nothing of 
the Russian Bukhtérma and Kabarda, 
Vitchégda and Voldégda, for Bukhtarma and 
Kabarda, Vitchegda and Vélogda; and the 
list might be indefinitely extended. The 
Saxon habitually mispronounces such Irish 
names as Condlly, Costéllo, Donnélly, Mor- 
rissey (should be Conolly, Céstello, Donnelly, 
Morrissey),and place-names such as Muskérry 
(should be Muskerry). Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


There is no definite rule as to accent, for 
accent in English has varied from year to 
year, and from county to county. I must 
agree with Mr. IncLuBy as to zn'undate, 
which I have never heard as inund'ate ; yet 
it I were in doubt I should follow in accen- 
tuation the Latin quantity in words of Latin 
derivation, and this would give the latter 
sound. ‘Thus, where in the dictionary we 
have a choice of quotations giving zrre’meable 
and wremeéable, 1 should prefer the former, 
and escape an wrremeabilis error. 

But I must part company with Mr. INGLEBY 
when wecometodemonstrate. I have never said 
de'monstrate, still less demonstrate, inall my life, 
which dates from the last year of George IIL, 
nor did [ ever hear, to the best of my memory, 
any one say it till about 1885 (Dr. Murray’s 
date), when the late Mr. Thomas Collett 


Sandars, chairman of the Mexican Railway, 
used it in my hearing and to my surprise. 
At home, at school, at college, and until that 
day I had always heard demon’strate. That 
this was not a new invention Iago can prove 
(‘ Othello,’ III. ii.) :— 

And this may help to thicken other proofs 

That do demonstrate thinly. 

As to rem’onstrate, I have heard it once, and 
do not wish to hear it again ; but in driving 
the accent back from the root word it is no 
greater a sinner than its companion de’mon- 
strate. ALDENHAM. 

St. Dunstan’s. 


“Dorp” (98 §. v. 493).—This use of ‘‘dorp” 
occurs in Dalrymple’s translation of Leslie’s 
‘History of Scotland,’ 1596 (Scottish Text 
Society), ¢.g., vol. ii. p. 143, “burnis vp hous, 
village and dorp”; p. 294, “in Dundei, Abir- 
dine, and in sum vtheris tounes and dorpes”; 
p. 314, “tounis and clachanis, wt dorpe and 
village”; p. 96, “tounis, Dorpis, and the 
cuntrie about tha Spoylsie.” 

Father James Dalrymple was a monk of 
St. James’s, Ratisbon, where he lived for 
many years, and where he wrote his trans- 
lation. Deslk. 


This word will be found in the ‘New 
World of Words,’ by Edward Phillips, 1720 ; 
Rev. Thomas Dyche’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1754; N. 
Bailey’s, 1759; and Dr. Ash’s, 1775. Arch- 
deacon Nares in his ‘Glossary’ gives the 
following illustrations of the use of the 
word :— 

The captains of this rascal cow’rdly rout 
Were Isambert of Agincourt, at hand ; 


Riflant of Clunass, a dorp thereabout, &c. 
: - Drayton, ‘Battle of Agincourt’ (1627). 
And dorps and bridges quite away should bear. 
Drayton, ‘ Moone.’ 

“And so it fell out with that ruin’d dorpe, or 
hamlet (Old Yarmouth).”—Thos. Nash, ‘ Lenten 
Stuff’ (1592). 

‘‘ Amsterdam, a town I believe, that there are few 
her fellows, being from a mean fishing dorp come to 
be one of the greatest marts in Kurope.”—Howell’s 
‘ Letters’ (1646). 

All the dorp bores with terror fled. 
Chapman’s ‘ Iliad ’ (1596). 
EVERARD HomE COLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


May I suggest reference to the ‘New 
English Dictionary ’? Che 


THE Oxpest TRADING CoRPORATION (6° 
S. vi. 288, 456, 479; 9t S. v. 345; vi. 13).— 
Mr. Ciayron’s valuable article may be im- 
proved by a note that the Levant Company 
was dissolved in 1825. See the particulars 
at pp. 39, 40 of Mr. J. Theodore Bent’s intro- 
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duction to ‘ Karly Voyages and Travels in the 
Levant’ (Hakluyt Society, 1893). (). V. 
The Mayor, Constables, and Company of 
Merchants of the Staple of England were 
still in existence in 1887. In that year the 
company brought an action against the Bank 
of England, and a report of the case is to be 
found in the ‘Law Reports,’ 21 Q.B. Div., 
160. EK. M. 8. 


SOURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (8% 8. 
xii. 308).— 
Magis amica Platonis. 
Perhaps this ought to be 
Amicus Plato, magis amica veritas, 
which is to be found in the ‘Adagia’ of 
Erasmus and others, Francofurti, 1670, under 


‘Amicitia, p. 48. The explanation is as 
follows :— 


Pidos LAdrwv, dAAG padrdAov 7 aAjGea. 

““Istud seu proverbium, seu apothegma, innuit 
nullum hominem tam charum nobis esse debere, ut 
in illius gratiam veritas ullo supprimatur modo.”— 
Galenus. 

The proverb appears again, under ‘ Libertas 
Veritas,’ p. 453, as follows :— 

Licet Plato amicus, magis tamen amica veritas. 
A passage from Lactantius, lib. iii. (‘De 
Falsa Sapientia’), cap. 13, is cited :— 

“Sciant igitur, errare se, qui philosophiam putant 
esse sapientiam. Non trahantur auctoritate cujus- 
quam ; sed veritati potius faveant, et accedant.” 

(1 take the passage from the text of Lac- 
tantius, edited by Servatius Galleus, 1660. 
It is slightly different in the ‘ Adagia.’)- 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


“ Ma. Arronnzy” (9% S.v.. 474)—lf Mr. 
ROBBINS carries his researches to earlier dates 
he will find this style in use in the reign 
of Elizabeth, e. g.,in the ‘Commons’ Journals,’ 
1. 65 :— 

** 1562, Feb. 16...Mr. Serjeant Carus and Mr. 


Attorney brought from the Lords five Bills for 
Restitution in Blood of divers Persons.” 
| Q. V. 


QUOTATIONS IN GREEN’s ‘SHortT HisToRY 
OF THE ENGLIsH PEOPLE’ (6% §, ix. 28, 52).— 
In 1884 the authorship of only one of the two 
quotations was, so far as I can trace, given. 
Can some one now furnish the name of the 
author of the other? It runs as follows :— 

‘**In every house,’ says a shrewd English ob- 
server of the time, ‘strangers who arrived in the 
morning were entertained till eventide with the 
talk of maidens and the music of the harp.’ ”—P. 155. 


Maurice Buxton ForRMAN. 
G.P.0., Cape Town. 
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TrrLE anD AuTHOR oF Book WANTED (9 
S. vi. 67).—The short story, by G. R. Sims, 
entitled ‘My Dog Pickle,’ which may be found 
in ‘The Dagonet Reciter and Reader, appears 
to be the one inquired for. The dog is not a 


fox-terrier, but, to quote the author, “her 


mamma was a member of the famous Skye 

family and her papa connected by birth with 

the black-and-tans.” E. GB; 
Barnsley. 


SToNE SEDILIA IN MEDI#VAL CHURCHES 
(9 §. v. 457)—The use of the fourth seat, 
in cases where there are four stone sedilia 
side by side, is sometimes said to be for the 


assistant priest (presbyter assistens) to sit in 


at pontifical high mass. This would be in- 
telligible in cathedral or abbey churches, 
but less so in collegiate or parish churches 
(of which your correspondent gives some 
examples), where pontifical masses, except 
at occasional confirmations, would be of 
rare occurrence. However, I give the ex- 
planation for what it is worth. Another 
view is that the fourth seat was meant for 
the ceremoniarvus. 


OswaLp Hunter-Buair, O.8.B. 
Oxford. 


In writing on ‘The Internal Arrange- 
ment of Churches previous to the Reforma- 
tion’ (‘Goth. Eccl. Arch.,’ tenth edition, 
1859, chap. x.) Bloxam gives some interest- 
ing and valuable notes on sedilia. He cites 
examples of one to five seats, and mentions 
those instances of quadruple sedilia given by 
J. C. and also another one—the Mayor’s 
Chapel, Bristol. He states that quintuple 
sedilia are very rare, but that an example 
may be seen at the conventual church of 
Southwell, Nottingham. I have read that 
in Maidstone Church, too, the sedilia are 
quintupled. 

As a possible answer to J. C’s question, 
I quote the following from ‘The Appropriate 
Character of Church Architecture,’ by Rey. 
Geo. Ayliffe Poole (1842), pp. 152-3 :— 

‘‘ A single remarkable instance suggests the sup- 
position that when the number of officiating clergy- 
nien were not enough to fill the sedilia they might 
have been occupied by movable statues. At Battle- 
field, near Shrewsbury, where there are threesedilia, 
a figure of ‘Our Lady of Pity’ sat in one of them; 
and another figure not fixed to the seat was in the 
same church within the memory of some persons.” 


JOHN T. PAGE. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


A correspondent in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2"4 S. v. 311, 
stated that the sedilia seldom exceeded six 
compartments; all were canopied, but the 
seats were differently elevated. There are 
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four sedilia on the north side of the altar in 
Chester Cathedral. The Rev. Henry Webb 
sn his ‘Continental Ecclesiology’ says that 
the south wall of the sacrarium of Ratisbon 
Cathedral contains five sedilia. The Rev. 
F. G. Lee in his ‘Glossary of Liturgical and 
Eeclesiastical Terms’ tells us that when the 
three seats are level with each other the 
celebrant sits in the centre, the deacon or 
gospeller on his right, and the sub-deacon or 
epistoler to his left. When arranged on 
site steps the celebrant sits on the highest, 
the deacon on the next, and the sub-deacon 
on the lowest. Dr. Lee also gives remark- 
able examples in Kent; Berkley, Oxfordshire ; 
St. Mary’s, Leicester ; Wellingore in Lincoln- 
shire ; Rushden, Northamptonshire ; Chester- 
ton and Merton, Oxfordshire ; and St. Mary’s, 
Oxford. EVERARD Homer CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


GuNPoWDER IN Curina (9"" S. v. 516).—The 
silence of Marco Polo is regarded as a negative 
argument against the theory that gunpowder 
was invented by the Chinese. The name and 
date of the discoverer must still be considered 
as unknown. The matter was discussed in 
two letters in the Athenceum of December, 
1868, and the learned writer of the second 
letter, after reviewing the statements of 
various authorities, decides against the 
Oriental origin of this destructive compound. 

Nevertheless it would be unwise to conclude 
that the matter is settled. Apart from the 
great divergencies of opinion on the point, 
there is the testimony of Figuier in his 
‘Découvertes Scientifiques,’ which is not dis- 
cussed in the letters in the Athenewm. He 
mentions that there is at St. Petersburg a 
fourteenth-century manuscript in Arabic, 
which describes certain clumsy firearms 
known in Arabia. If the powder used in 
these weapons was employed to propel, and 
not simply to explode, the statements in the 
manuscript would go to strengthen the 
widespread belief that both the Arabs and 
the Chinese were acquainted with gunpowder 
in the Middle Ages, and that the former 
learned its use from the latter. Of course, I 
express no opinion as to the value of the 
manuscript in question. T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

Timperley. 


It is a common belief that gunpowder has 
been known to the Chinese for two thousand 
years, and why Marco Polo omits to mention 
it I cannot say. From the accounts given of 
the attempts of Salmoneus and Caligula to 
imitate thunder and lightning some have 
been of opinion that gunpowder was known 
tolthe ancients (vide p. 263 of the English 
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translation of Dutens’s ‘Inquiry into the 
Discoveries of the Moderns’). Bacon, in his 


‘Essay on the Vicissitude of Things,’ says :-— 


‘“*Certain it is, that ordnance was known in the 
city of the Oxidrakes in India; and was that which 
the Macedonians called thunder and lightning and 
magick. And it is well known that the use of 
ordnance hath been in China above 2,000 years.” 


Cuas. F. Forsoaw, LL.D. 
Bradford. 


La BELLE SAUVAGE (9 §. v. 245, 426),.— 
The correctly pronounced name of this old 
corner of London is undoubtedly Bell Savage 
Yard, the Gallicized form of La Belle Sauvage 
being traceable to Addison’s mistaken inter- 
pretation of it, albeit that interpretation 
was founded on a perversion by a former 
Boniface of the inn, who gave currency to it 
by issuing a tavern token, the obverse of 
which bore an Indian woman holding a bow 
and arrow. This was, however, but a tem- 
porary landlord’s whimsy, for not only was 
it originally an inn owned by one named 
Savage, who had for his sign a Bell-on-the- 
Hoop, as is evident from a grant in the reign 
of Henry VI. quoted by Mr. Lysons, but in 
advertisements of the London Gazette for 
February, 1676 ; of the Post-Boy, 27-29 April, 
1714; the St. James's Hvening Post, 31 January, 
1738 ; the Dazly Advertiser, 8 April, 1742 ; and 
the Whitehall Hvening Post, 15 July, 1756, it 
is invariably called Bell Savage Yard. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century it 
had obtained a firm footing as Belle Sauvage 
Yard. In 1815 two taverns existed up the 
yard, one called the “Bell” Tavern and the 
other the “ Bellé Sauvage” Tavern, both fre- 
quented by persons within the rules of the 
Fleet prison. In the Epicwre’s Almanack 
(1815) a Mr. Twallin is described as late of 
the Bell Savage (Bell in italics to distinguish 
it from the “ Bell”), and as having kept the 
“Sun” Tavern and Literary Chop House on 
the north side of Ludgate Hill. This “Sun” 
has long ago vanished; but it no doubt 
possessed interesting associations, for the 
author of the above-mentioned rare little 
book was anxious to know “why it should 
be called a literary chop house, unless the 
terrible and venerable company of reviewers 
met there to cut up books as well as chops.” 
In 1851, during the Great Exhibition, it had 
become La Belle Sauvage International Hotel, 
where German and French were spoken, as 
an old handbill in my possession announces. 
The Cambridge coach used to set out thence, 
covering the distance in four and a half 


hours. 
In 1729 (Lond. Eve. Post of 2-4 Sept.) the 


“Salisbury Constant Stage Waggon” set out 
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from the “Antelope” Inn in Sarum ever 
Monday morning, and came to the “ Bell 
Savage” Inn on Ludgate Hill on Wednesday, 
returning every Thursday morning by five 
o’clock (if God permit). There are many illus- 
trations of the inner and outer courtyards 
in the Crace Collection (B. Mus.), and in 
‘Old and New London’ several prints from 
the Gardner and Crace collections have been 
reproduced. In the London Gazette for Feb- 
ruary, 1676, the “ Bell Savage” is described as 
‘fan antient inn...... consisting of 40 rooms, with 
good cellarage, stabling for 100 horses, and other 
good accommodations, to be lett at a yearly rent 
or the lease sold, with or without the goods in the 
house. Enquire at the said inn, or of Mr. Francis 
Griffith, a scrivener in Newgate Street, near New- 
gate, and you may be fully informed.” 

In 1721-2 Sam. Briscoe was publishing 
here literature of a character that Messrs. 
Cassell would to-day probably consider “no 
class,” as ‘An Essay in Praise of Knavery’ ; 
‘A Full, True, and Impartial Account of all 
the Robberies committed in City, Town, and 
Country, for several Years Past,’ by William 
Hawkins; ‘Whipping Tom, or a Rod for a 
Proud Lady’; ‘The Parish Guttlers : a Merry 
Poem’; ‘The Northern Cuckold,’ &c. Men- 
tion should not be omitted of the old carved 
stone sign of the “ Elephant and Castle,” or, 
as the profanum vulgus called it, the “ Pig and 
Tinder-box,” let into the wall of Messrs. 
Cassell’s premises. Being the crest of the 
Cutlers’ Company, adopted in allusion to the 
ivory furnished by the elephant in the cut- 
lery trade, its presence is accounted for in 
the circumstance that the “Bell Savage” 
Inn which stood here was bequeathed in 
trust to the Cutlers in 1568 for charitable 
purposes. J. Hotpen MacMicHaet. 


‘JOHN BULL,’ 4 NEWSPAPER (9 §, yv. 495). 
—In the library of this club we have some 
volumes of this newspaper; and in vol. xi., 
commencing with No. 525 (2 January to 
25 December, 1831), I find that it was pub- 
lished at No. 40, Fleet Street, by Edward 
Shackell. It consisted of eight pages, the 
size was demy folio, and the price (stamped) 
was sevenpence; and [ nie remember—in 
the early forties, when a lad and a printer’s 
apprentice—the office in Fleet Street, and 
the receptacle for “letters for the editor” 
being a bull’s head with a wide-open mouth 


to put them in. Rosert BURNINGHAM. 
Junior Constitutional Club. 


Timperley, in his ‘Dictionary of Printers 
and Printing’ (1839), says this newspaper 
was started in 1820; but the violence of its 
politics, and the scurrilities with which 


y|its pages were filled, caused the printers 


to be repeatedly fined and imprisoned. On 
24 November, 1821, Thomas Robert Weaver, 
printer, and Thomas Arrowsmith and William 
Shackell, alleged proprietors of the John Bull, 
were sentenced by the Court of King’s Bench 
—Weaver to pay a fine of 100/. to the king, 
Shackell and Arrowsmith 500/. each, and all 
to be imprisoned nine months, to give 
security for five years, themselves in 5001, 
and two sureties of 250/. each, for a libel upon 
the memory of Lady Caroline Wrottesley. 
On the 28th May following the same de- 
fendants were brought up to receive judg- 
ment for several libels inserted in that paper 
on Queen Caroline, when the following sen- 
tence was passed upon them. Arrowsmith 
to pay a fine of 300/., William Shackell and 
Weaver to be imprisoned three months and 
to pay a fine of 1007. Edward Shackell, the 
then proprietor of the paper, died on 
11 November, 1837, at his residence at 
Wareham, Dorsetshire, aged forty-five years. 
I cannot ascertain when the John Bull ceased 
to be published, but it was in existence in 
1885. Further and interesting particulars of 
the career of the newspaper will be found in 


‘Old and New London,’ published by Cassell - 


& Co., vols. i-iv. 


EvERARD HomE CoLEMAN. 
71, Breecknock Road. 


According to Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of 
Dates,’ twentieth edition, the publication of 
the John Bull ceased in 1892. It had lasted 
from 1820. St. SwItTHIn. 


JOHN Moore (9 §. v, 515; vi. 55).—It is 
very difficult to find any grounds for assuming 
the least military capacity in Col. Moore. 
He became colonel at a bound, probably 
on account of Naller’s plot, but bis mili- 
tary exploits were by no means the most 
reputable part of a thoroughly disreputable 
career. His personal courage must have been 
very questionable. 
Rigby, the latter a kindred spirit, the former 
a good man, at the famous “ Leaguer of 
Lathom.” But his share in the actual opera- 
tions was little or nothing, being probably 
limited to sanctioning the fatuous plans to 
subdue the brave countess. As for Liverpool, 
there is little doubt that he betrayed the place 
to save his own property. The stormers 
entered at the Old Hall (formerly the “ Moor 
Hall”) end of the town. (The present “Stanley 
Hall” Buildings, in Oldhall Street, mark the 
site of this earlier home of the Moores, before 
they moved to Bank Hall.) Col. Moore got 
away in peace, leaving his troops to their 
fate. His scheme of river defence was little 


He was with Ashton and - 
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else than a device for filling his own pockets. 
His Ivish exploits were of similar doubtful 
value. His military talents were pitted once 
more against those of a lady—“ Colonel Mary ” 
Fitzgerald. The result was as dismal as 
before. Probably Moore is best judged from 
his signature to the king’s death-warrant. 
The surname is, purposely and characteristic- 
ally, almost illegible. Had he lived till the 
Restoration he would most certainly have 
wriggled out of his Republican skin, and come 
up a Cavalier. Like his associate Rigby, he 
was a thoroughly bad example, and Liverpool 
has no cause to think well of him in any way. 
He is doubtfully remembered in a little lane. 
called Moor Street, which runs from Fenwick 
Street to the Goree. GEORGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


CocKLEBREAD (9 S. vi. 7).—If Mr. Pratt 
does not succeed in getting his library com- 
mittee to buy Mrs. Gomme’s invaluable book 
on the strength of your editorial note, an 
event that would be truly deplorable, he may 
find what he needs in the ‘New English 
Dictionary,’ or the Antiguary, December, 
1885, p. 251; June, 1886, p. 278. Chie 


“ Hotr” In HowELL AND BROWNING (9 8S. 
v. 494).—Mr. Simpson will find in the ‘New 
English Dictionary’ abundance of instances 
of Hoti. One, at any rate, is earlier than 
Howell. 


St. ANNE’s CHURCH, BLACKFRIARS (9" §. vi. 
48).—The statement in ‘London Past and 
Present,’ i. 194, that the Black Friars’ Church 
was given to the parishioners of St. Anne’s 
for a parish church in 3 Edward VI. 
(1549), is not only inaccurate, but is incon- 
sistent with the quotation from Stow which 
is given at p. 48 of the same volume. This is 
what Stow says :— 

_““There is a parrish of saint Anne within the pre- 
cinet of the Black Fryers, which was pulled down 
with the Friers Church, by Sir Thomas Carden : but 
in the raigne of Queene Mary, hee being forced to 
find a church to the inhabitantes, allowed them a 
lodging chamber above a staire, which since that 
time, to witte the yeare, 1597, fell downe, and was 
againe by collection therefore made, new builded 
and enlarged in the same yeare, and was dedicated 
on wee eleventh of December.”—‘ Survey,’ ed. 1603, 


p. 5 
It would appear from this passage that 
there was an old parish church dedicated to 
St. Anne within the precinct of the Black 
Friars, but that it was pulled down at the 
same time as the Friars’ Church was de- 
stroyed. According to the Inquisition post 
mortem of Sir Thomas Cawarden, which was 
taken on 3 May, 1560, King Edward VL, in 
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the fourth year of his reign, granted to Sir 
Thomas “all that house, site, precinct, Church, 
belfry, cemetery, close, ‘ capitre’ house, 2 ‘les 
Iles’ of the chancel and chapel to the said 
Church belonging.” But Sir Thomas was not 
the only grantee, for the hall and prior’s 
lodgings were sold to Sir Francis Bryan, and 
afterwards came into the possession of Sir 
Anthony Aucher, or Agar, while the porter’s 
lodge and a large piece of land were occupied 
by George Brooke, Lord Cobham, whose son 
and successor William gave an entertainment 
to Queen Elizabeth at his Blackfriars re- 
sidence in the year 1600. The chief difficulty 
in settling the topography of the old Black- 
friars precinct is the want of a datwm point 
to start from, but it is possible that the ex- 
cavations which are now being carried on in 
that local may bring to light some evidence 
that may help to solve Behe 
. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Sir A. Prrowss (988. v. 314 ; vi. 15).—There 
can be little doubt that this name is one of 
the many variants upon that of Peché, while 
it appears probable that the three guttées 
de poix of Pitches were for difference. 
Further, I imagine that Montagu arrived at 
his mistaken conclusion that the Peché shield 
should be encircled by a wreath of peach 
leaves fruited (upon each fruit an ¢) from 
an examination of the tomb of Sir John 
Peché in Lullingstone Church, which is de- 
picted in Stothard’s ‘Monumental Effigies.’ 
My reason for the supposition is that, if 1 am 
not mistaken, this position of the wreath was 
used merely for the purpose of introducing 
the rebus, was adopted by no other branch of 
the family, and is to be found nowhere else 
except in my own book-plate. I may add 
that the tinctures in each of the three Chip- 
pendale (Selsey) Peachey book-plates are 
incorrect. GrorcE C, PEACHEY. 

Brightwalton, Wantage. 


BoroucH-ENGuisH (9S. v. 376, 501 ; vi. 35). 
—It is always a pleasure to have one’s 
blunders corrected by a courteous and com- 
petent critic. If Mr. pave: had been content 
to state that the custom cited by me was not 
Borough; English, and therefore not pertinent 
to the original inquiry, it would have been 
esos aty to reply. The tone of his com- 
munication is scarcely such as we are accus- 
tomed to in ‘N. & Q.,’ and I should not have 
replied toit at all except that I thought itad- 
visable to set myself right in the eyes of your 
readers. Mr. Boye says, “He states that 
‘by the custom of the honour of Richmond, of 
which Skidby [a blunderforSkeeby]was parcel, 
males inherit in common,’ which is not true, 
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and never wastrue.” “He states that ‘in the 
Swailedale manor courts the same custom pre- 
vails,, which also is not true, and never was 
true.” Mr. BoyLz— may have extraordinary 
information which he thinks may warrant 
him in contradicting me in such very clear 
language, but I have numerous extracts made 
from the Court Rollsof the Swailedale manors, 
extending from 1691 to 1785, and there is no 
doubt whatever that during that time males 
inherited in common. As to Skeeby, or Skid- 
by, the original record says “ Schideby.” 


JAMES PEACOCK. 
Sunderland. 


LiturcicaL LaNcuaGE oF THE GREEK 
CuurcH (9 8. v. 515).--Throughout Turkey 
mass is said in Greek, except when the com- 

munity is Slav or Roumanian. The liturgy 

of St. Chrysostom is used, except on certain 
days when that of St. Basil takes its place. 
These two are called the “liturgies of Con- 
stantinople.” In the Russian Church the 
language used is Slavonic. In this, or in the 
Greek liturgical language, mass is celebrated 
by the Russians, Greeks, Ruthenians, Mel- 
kites, and the Patriarchates of Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and Antioch. But there are 
different languages used in different Oriental 
rites, as_may be seen in Rome among the 
Eastern Uniats (z.e., those in communion with 
Rome). Thus: Greek rite, liturgy of Chry- 
sostom, language Greek ; Armenian, liturgy 
founded on that of Basil, language Armenian ; 
Greco - Melkite, same as Greek; Greco- 
Ruthenian the same, but in Slav; Coptic, 
that of Basil, language Coptic ; Syrian Mel- 
kites and Maronites, Syrian liturgy of St. 
James, language Syrian ; Chaldean Church, 
liturgy of St. Thomas, language Aramaic, 
that spoken by our Lord. 

My authorities for the above are ‘ The 
Catholic Dictionary ’ (Addis and Arnold) and 
‘Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical 
Rome: The Liturgy in Rome.’ 

I offer two remarks: (1) Those Oriental 
Christians who enter into communion with 
the Holy See are not in any way interfered 
with as regards their discipline and ancient 
customs. The Greeks in communion with 
Rome are not required to say the “ Filioque” 
clause in the creed. And Rome insists upon 
the retention of the old liturgies. 

(2) The Russian peasant is no more required 
to say his prayers in Greek than is the 
Spanish or Italian peasant to say his in 
Latin. They may say their prayers in any 
language they know or please to use. Just 
as an English or French or Belgian Catholic 
hears mass read in Latin, and uses any language 


he chooses for his private devotions, so with 
the peasants of the Russo-Greek Church. 
Educated people, both in East and West, 
may follow the liturgy if they like, or accom- 
pany the liturgical acts with any suitable 
prayers or devotions ; but it is quite possible 
that in a congregation of (say) five hundred 
people, no two of these are using exactly the 
same forms of prayer throughout the celebra- 


tion of the liturgy. GEORGE ANGUS. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


St. Cyril, who first preached Christianity 
in European Russia, translated the Greek 
liturgy and some parts of the Scriptures 
into the Slavonic tongue, and this translation 
is still used in the Russian Orthodox Church. 
The language does not greatly differ from the 
dialects that are in vogue nowadays among 
the Russians, and before a child receives 
its first communion it is instructed in the 
language of the Church sufficiently to be 
able to understand and recite the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Nicene Creed, the Ten Command- 
ments, a hymn to the Holy Ghost, a version 
in the vernacular of the “ Hail, Mary,” as well 
as another hymn of praise to her, and grace 
before and after meat. Indeed, the course of — 
instruction consists to a great extent in the 
interpretation of prayers. A few Greek 
words are to be found in the Russian services, 
as if to indicate their origin. Thus the 
ordination service begins, I believe, with the 
word “ Hagios,” “He is worthy,” and is fol- 
lowed by the recital of the ‘ Kyrie Eleison.’ 


T. P. ARMSTRONG. 
Timperley. 


“RULE, Brirannia” (9 §, vi. 8).—I have 
had occasion recently to refresh my memory 
in regard to Dr. Arne, and have looked up 
all available information about his career ; 
but I have come across no such tradition as 
that which W. mentions. No victory, naval 
or otherwise, coincided with any of the early 
performances of ‘Alfred’—at Clieveden on 
1 and 2 August, 1740 ; at Drury Lane Theatre 
on 20 March, 1745, or at the same house when 
Mallet’s revised version was produced in 1751. 
It is highly probable that the famous ode 
has on more than one occasion provoked 
“extraordinary enthusiasm,” but nothing of 
the sort is, I think, recorded in connexion 
with any early performance. It would be 
well if W. told us where he heard (or read) 
the tradition. : 

Those interested in “ Rule, Britannia,” and 
its composer will find an excellent account of 
the former in the Musical Times for April. 
At the risk of being considered too pushful, 
I may add that a biographical sketch, by 
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myself, of Dr. Arne appeared in Britannia 
for July. I do so because I wish to invite 
criticism of my attempt to fix 26 May, 1710, 
as the date of his birth. MHaving a fuller 
biography of Arne in contemplation, I shall 
value any unpublished information or docu- 
ments that readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can give me. 

_  E. Rimpautt Dippin. 

Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Council of Constance to the Death of John Hus. 
By J. H. Wylie, M.A. (Longmans & Co:) 
THE Ford Lectures delivered in the University of 
Oxford in the Lent Term of the present year are 
here gathered into a volume, and present a vivid 
and effective picture of the events that led up to 
the famous Council and the intrigues which em- 
broiled its protracted sessions. The author has 
taken Table pains to familiarize himself with 
the contemporary records of Meistermann, Persona, 
Peter of Mladenowicz, Prato and Slecht, as well as 
with the official Acta preserved in the voluminous 
tomes of Mansi and Van der Hardt. We have, 
accordingly, a graphic narrative, full of those 
minute touches and personal details which only the 
original researcher can command, and the result is 
that Sigismund and the shifty Pope John XXIII. 
move about the stage of the history like men of 
flesh and blood, and not as wooden marionettes. 
Mr. Wylie betrays an uneasy conscience with 
regard to the literary style in which he presents 
his work, and deprecates criticism on the score that 
he cannot help it being bizarre and slipshod at 
times, so that we must le 
is. But surely a very moderate amount of self- 
control would have saved us from such phrases as 
these: “The jumpy heart” of the true researcher 
(p. 5), ‘‘ His glib tongue could snite a loan” (p. 17), 
‘a vertigo of shouts” (p. 59), “a tri-vided faith” 
(p. 125); and would have suppressed such puerile 
gauds as ‘the bullies that had the preparation of 
the bulls” (p. 49), “show off their shapely shanks 
and shiny shoes” (p. 60). Sometimes, indeed, Mr. 
Wylie grows involvedly enigmatical, and we only 
dimly surmise his meaning when he says, ‘‘ The 
Venetians had-been making horns of iron to let 
the wind into the whole Worl ” (p. 9); and declares 
of a lover of knowledge that he “had run with- 
out weariness into the odour of her ointments.” 
Again, Mr. Wylie is not happy when commenting 
on Sigismund’s attempt to make himself ** Rex 
~S grammaticam ” by construing schisma as mas- 
culine, and his peevish complaint to the Council, 
*“You make me of less account than Priscian.”. It 
is not, “‘as we should say, 
**than Lindley Murray,” or the popular grammarian 
of the day. 


Sussex Archeological Collections. MOUSE X OT Xe 
(Lewes, Farncombe & Co.) 

THIS is an excellent volume. 

little or none, and the writers 

have been careful to exclude 

‘This is no small merit, for, 


must have long ago discovered, it is far from un- 


Of padding there igs 
one and all seem to 
needless verbiage. 


ave it or take it just as it: 


than A.B.C.,” but rather. 


as many of our readers 


common for local antiquaries, when they come upon 
anything new to themselves, to arrive instantly at 
the by no means necessary conclusion that it has 
never been heard of by any one else. 

Mr. J. Lewis André’s article on chancel screens 
is a most useful contribution. It deals almost, but 
not solely, with the screens that are now, or have 
been in recent times, in the Sussex churches, We 
say “‘ have been,” for he has-a heartrending tale to 
tell of wanton mutilation and destruction occurring 
in quite modern days under the name of restoration, 
Some people have a fancy that a chancel arch must 
necessarily have once existed in every church, and 
if they do not find one, forthwith set their wits 
and the stonemasons to work to supply what they 
regard as a deficiency. We knowa painful example 
of this delusion, alike on the part of the vicar and 
the architect, which was the cause of a beautiful 
church in an Eastern county being shamefully 
mutilated, and a simple and well-preserved Per- 
pendicular screen being cast away. To supply the 
place of what never existed the two invented some- 
thing which looks for all the world like the entrance 
to an ornate restaurant. Mr. André gives a list of 
several churches whose builders dispensed with an 
arch, in which the distinction between nave and 
choir depended solely upon the screen. 

Those who are interested in the history of Roman 
Britain should not fail to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the Rey. F. H. Arnold’s paper on 
‘The Corn Supply of the South Coast in British 
and Roman Times.’ Without professing to accept 
every one of the writer’s conclusions, we are bound 
to say that he has thrown much light on a most 
obscure subject. . 

Major Attree’s lists of the Sussex gentry at 
various dates will be of service to genealogists and 
students of heraldry, as well as to many others. 
They begin in 1411, and are continued to 1781. We 
are, however, sorry that the writer has not given 
among them the list of justices of the peace for 1650, 
which furnishes a valuable catalogue of the Puritan 
gentry, and also that of 1660, issued before the 
Restoration, when all things were in a state of 
transition. Both these lists were published in 
pamphlet form, and are of great rarity, but they 
may be seen in the British Museum. 


The Cavalier Soldier’s Vade-Mecum. Reproduced 
Pi keane by Edward Almack, F.S.A. (Blades 
O. 

Mr. ALMACK was fortunate enough to discover, a 
couple of years ago, a volume of about thirty pages 
which is supposedly unique, and to which no refer- 
ence is discoverable in literature. It isasmall book 
of prayer and praise for the soldiers in the Cavalier 
army, and as such forms an acceptable addition to 
the ‘Hikon Basilike,’ the bibliography of which 
Mr. Almack has written. This work he has had 
reissued in facsimile, with an introduction and 
notes by himself, Soni pricing a reduced reproduc- 
tion of the engraving of ‘The Battle of Naseby,’ by 
“the little Frenchmen,” which serves as frontis- 
piece; Hollar’s bust portrait of Charles I., from 
certain editions of the ‘ Kikon Basilike’; and a 
icture of Charles I. giving his last advice to the 
rince of Wales. This facsimile, which is admirably 
executed and is in a beautiful cover, is welcome if 
only as a counterblast to the reproductions of Crom- 
well’s Soldiers’ Bibles, &c. It shows that the Com- 
monwealth men had no monopoly of piety or 
devotion. It draws largely upon the Psalms, 
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and its prayers, as is but natural, have much of 
the fervour and spirit of those in the Book of 
Common Prayer. Mr. Almack accounts for the 
all but complete disappearance of the book by 
supposing that it was discovered by the Puritans, 
and that the entire edition was destroyed. We 
prefer to believe that the copies were worn out 
in service, having been carried by the Cavalier 
soldiers, and, it may be, stained with their 
life blood. The rarest of the Elzevir books, ‘ Le 
Patissier Frangois,’ owes its scarcity to the fact 
that it was thumbed and destroyed in the kitchen. 
Weare glad of Mr. Almack’s find and applaud his 
reproduction. 


Mr. ArgTtHuR Symons writes in the Fortnightly 
on ‘ The Art of Watts,’ and deals incidentally with 
that of Courbet, Degas, Mr. Whistler, Mr. Sargent, 
and Velasquez. Mr. Andrew Lang in ‘ Papers of 
the Scottish Reformation’ gives some curious 
proofs of the ‘‘ godly lack of veracity” on the part 
of Knox, and quotes a singular story of a prophecy 
made after the event. ‘A Few French Facts,’ by 
Mr. Richard Davey, maintains the theory that 
‘* though the French produce perhaps more novels 
than any other nation, they are the people who read 
them least.” The more objectionable kind are sold 
in Germany, Austria, Italy, England, Spain, the 
United States, and especially in the South Ame- 
rican Republics. Mr. William Poel enters the lists 
against Mr. Tree with regard to ‘The Staging of 
Shakespeare,’ and quotes some words of Ben Jonson 
which would be to the point were they not an out- 
come of Jonson’s jealousy of his associate.—The 
association proposed by the Nineteenth Century 
with a view to learning ‘The Lessons of the War’ 
is making great progress, the list of adherents to 
the scheme being both numerous and influential. 
A public meeting is to be called so soon as the 
holiday season is over, probably in October, and 
definite proposals will, it is thought, be submitted 
for adoption. The Bishop of Hereford writes on 
‘The Slow Growth of Moral Influence on Politics.’ 
Twenty-six years after the prophet Isaiah we see 
so to speak, ‘‘ whole continents of life, opinion, an 
practice still under the dominion of that spirit of 
selfish greed which St. Paul denounced,” and 
held as lying very near to the root of all that 
is vicious in human life. It is to be feared 
that another century or two will not see a 
greatly amended state of affairs. Mr. J. A. R 
Marriott writes on ‘The Imperial Note in Victorian 
Poetry,’ and omits all mention of Mr. W. E. 
Henley, who has used the stop with fine effect. 
Mr. Wedmore, ‘ Notes on Players and Old Plays,’ 
takes a very favourable view of the recent revivals 
of classical comedy at the Haymarket. Mr. Michael 
MacDonagh concludes his paper on what he persists 
in calling ‘The By[e]ways of Rural Ireland.’ Mr. 
Edward J. Hodgson, an American, takes a flatter- 
ingly English view of the Boer war.—To the Pal/ 
Mall Mr. F. Wedmore sends a brilliant paper 
entitled ‘ With Constable,’ which reproduces many 
well-known designs of that great artist, notably 
Salisbury and Weymouth Bay. ‘The Jungle’ isa 
delightful specimen of Miss EK. Nesbit’s stories of 
the ‘‘Bastables.” ‘A Son of Oxford’ rhapsodizes 
about the ‘‘city of the dreaming spires.” He has 
little that is new to say, but the old may be con- 
stantly repeated. ‘ Portraits and Prints at Eton’ 
is a good subject well treated. Under the title 
‘Ex-Libris’ Mr. W. E. Henley supplies some 


characteristic comments upon Byron’s poems. We 
are disposed to accept many of his utterances. 
Mr. Street is entertaining in ‘From a London 
Attic.’—Sir Robert Edgcumbe sends to the Cornhill 
an account of ‘Dorset Humour.’ Judging by the 
specimens given, the wit is not of too exhilarating 
a kind, but leads to a supposition that the in- 
habitants might have something in common with 
the wiseacres of Gotham. Mr. Frederic Harrison 
bears a handsome testimony to the value of Mr. 
C. H. Firth’s ‘Cromwell.’ e are sorry that Mr. 
Moorhead’s ‘ With a Boer Ambulance in Natal’ is 
concluded. It was just becoming more interesting. 
‘Mountaineering,’ by Francis Connell, is Feadabls 
and interesting.—‘ St. Evremonde and the Duchess 
Mazarin’ is the best article in Temple Bar. A 
good account is given of the sparkling and caustic 
writer, and of his devotion to the fair duchess. 
‘ Squaring the Circle’ gives an excellent account of 
that scientific craze. ‘Dr. Johnson as a Lover and 
a Husband’ is fairly stimulating. ‘Songs of the 
Sea’ deals, of course, with Charles Dibdin among 
others.—Mr. Charles Edwardes gives in the Gentle- 
man’s an interesting account of the Mourne moun- 
tains in the north of Ireland. ‘George Sand in her 
Old Age,’ by Mrs. Bartle Teeling, is very entertainin 
and sympathetic. ‘The Fingalian Legends’ an 
‘Shenstone’ may both be commended. ‘Village 
Life in Medieval Arcadia’ has a pleasant archeo- 
logical interest.—In Longman’s ‘ Knglish Midship- 
men and French Prisons’ gives a good account of 
an escape. Mr. Lang is entertaining as ever in ‘ At 
the Sign of the Ship.—‘The Denizen of Lake 
Basinki’ in the Hnglish Illustrated is a rather wild 
fantasy. 
with advantage. ‘Israel in London’ and ‘Woman 
and her Work’ are to be commended. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the 
notices -— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 


Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 


Following 


ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 


headlines the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


_W. M. G.—‘ H.E.D.’=‘ Historical English Dic- 
tionary,’ otherwise ‘New English Dictionary’ or 
‘Oxford English Dictionary.’ . 


NOTICE, 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
‘‘The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to **The Publisher”— 


at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. — 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


‘Pompeii Up to Date’ may be. studied - 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


THE LATE H. 8. ASHBEE. 


Ir is with great regret that I learn by an ap- 
preciative notice in the Athencewm of 4 August 
of the death of an old friend. To any 
one who had not seen him for some time 
his demise will appear sudden, but he had 
been ailing for several months. Little, 
indeed, did the friends who gathered round 
him at the Royal Society of British Artists 
to hear his lecture on ‘Don Quixote,’ on 
28 April, imagine it would be for the last 
time. He was fearfully changed, and told 
me he had received his “first serious warn- 
ing,” to which, by-the-by, he would not pay 
attention, but continued to go out and about 
when totally unfit. 

When twenty-five years ago I made his 
acquaintance, he kept open house in Upper 
Bedford Place. There, surrounded by a 
charming and accomplished wife and family, 
all speaking English and German with equal 
ease, he seemed the happiest of men. A 
devoted and indulgent father, he took the 
keenest interest in the progress of his 
children’s studies. 

Enthusiastic, painstaking, and careful, he 
was the beau ideal of a bibliographer, and 
was fortunate in being able to buy everything 
he wanted to describe. Beyond this he would 
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drive up to a bookseller’s, and without a 
thought of the cost purchase a chap-book 
published, say, at a penny. This, the proper 
position for a bibliographer, is, it is need- 
less to say, out of the reach of all but a 
privileged few. 

At this time he looked about thirty, but he 
always seemed younger than he was. He 
was the image in every way of the warrior 
in the picture No. 1325 in the National 
Gallery called “Respect, an allegorical group 
by Caliari (known as Paolo Veronese).” 

Ashbee could speak several languages, and 
published several pamphlets in French. It 
was about 1877 that he first began contri- 
buting to‘ N. & Q.,’ but when he took up the 
subject of ‘Don Quixote’ he found that 
nobody knew so much as he did, and his 
contributions declined. 

He was of a most admirable and even 
temper, and a good public speaker. He had 
travelled in most countries, and eventually 
took a tour round the world. The following 
is a copy of a letter I received from him 
written on 22 June, 1881 :— 

On board the Gaelic. 

DreAR THomAS,—J ust a few lines to let you know 
that I am still alive and on my way home again. 

Since my departure from London in October, 
I have not been idle, but have visited Egypt, India, 
Ceylon, Penang, Singapore, Java, Siam, Hong 
Kong, Canton, Shanghai, Peking, Japan, and am 
now crossing the Pacific to San Francisco. 

The voyage is of more than a fortnight’s duration, 
out of sight of land the whole way and only an occa- 
sional bird or whale visible, so you can understand 
that one is driven to think of friends at home and 
to find a relief and pleasure in writing to them. I 
long to get back to my home again, and trust that 
in about a month after the arrival of this letter I 
shall be in London once more. 


When Ashbee removed to Bedford Square 
the upholsterer was rampant, but Ashbee, in a 
very extraordinary manner for a man of his 
age, acquired the most refined taste in art. 
Pictures and drawings of the highest quality 
eventually adorned his walls. This know- 
ledge was of great use in enabling him to 
judge of the ‘Don Quixote’ illustrations, 
and I have little doubt that but for the ac- 
quirement of this taste he would never have 
written about ‘ Don Quixote and British Art.’ 

When he determined to live in the country, 
he found a property he had seen many years 
before was to let. He had always thought it 
was the place he would like to live in as his 
own, and tried to buy it; but it was not for 
sale, and he had to be content with a lease. 

At Fowler’s Park, Hawkhurst, Kent, accord- 
ingly, he died peacefully in the arms of his 
old friend, partner, and executor on 29 July. 

Larousse is accurate (‘Grand Dictionnaire,’ 
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Paris, n.d., vol. xvii. p. 366) in saying he was 
born 21 April, 1834. 

As I presume is inevitable, he was over- 
taken in the midst of another work. It was 
to have been a dictionary of all the books in 
which Don Quixote is mentioned, Mr. Fitz- 
maurice Kelly, who is his literary executor, 
will probably have the arduous task of 
judging whether the subject is of sufficient 
importance to encourage publication. 

I have endeavoured not to repeat infor- 
mation given in the authorities I have men- 
tioned, or in the notice of 1 August, p. 7, in 
the Zumes. Mr. Ashbee has left his books 
(including those which will never appear in 
the catalogue) and prints to the British 
Museum; his pictures and water -colour 
drawings to the National Gallery or South 
Kensington Museum if either will accept 
them. RALPH THOMAS. 

[When we knew Mr. Ashbee best he lived in 
Bedford Square, at the south-eastern corner, where 
he had a capital library. He was a constant guest 
at the Saturday luncheons at the chambers in the 
Albany of poor Turner the eminent collector, others 
whom one frequently met there being the first Lord 
Houghton and Senor Gayangos. Under the name 
Pisanus Fraxi he wrote, we have always understood, 
some bibliographies of literary kruptadia, which 
are now scarce and highly priced. These comprise 
the ‘Centuria Librorum Absconditorum,’ the 
‘Index Librorum Prohibitorum,’ and the ‘Catena 
Librorum Tacendorum,’ privately printed. Of these 
works the ‘Bibliographie des Ouvrages relatifs 4 
PAmour, etc.,’ quatriéme édition, says: ‘Il est im- 
possible d’étre plus minutieux et plus consciencieux, 
etc.” His ‘ Bibliography of Tunisia’ was reviewed 
7” §. ix. 159, and his ‘Don Quixote and British 
Art’ ante, p. 80.] 


THE HOUSE AS A MEASURE OF 
COMMUNAL RIGHTS. 
(See 9% S. v. 349, 411, 520.) 

BEFORE discussing the proposition in- 
volved in the title of this article, I should 
like to say something more about the word 
messuage, which obviously means measure. 
In medieval records the commonest form of 
the word is mesagiwm, and in Yorkshire a 
messuage is still called a “ message.” Mesa- 
guum, according to Du Cange, means a 
house, and he quotes this passage, in 
which it plainly means a measure: 
‘Singulis diebus liberatur cuilibet canonico 
Mesagium panis, id est, quinque panis libre.” 
Every canon was to have a measure of 
bread weighed out to him, that is, he was to 
have five pounds of bread daily. Surely he 
was not to have a “mansion” or “dwelling- 
house” of bread! The English word, bor- 
rowed from the French, was mese, mes, 
mease, or meese. So in Blount’s ‘Glosso- 


graphia,’ 1674, we have “ Mease, a measure of 
Herrings containing 500. Also taken for a 
Messuage or House.” Again, in Huloet’s 
‘Abecedarium,’ 1552, we have “mease of 
herynge,” “mease of meate,” and “mease of 
pottage.” In Cotgrave the French mets 
is said to stand for més, “a messe, course, 
or seruice of meat; also a house or tene- 
ment.” And in Yorkshire they still speak of 
a meeas of porridge. A “mess of pottage” 
is therefore a measure of pottage, and the 
common derivation of E. mess from Lat. 
missus is wrong. 

Having ascertained that “messuage’ 
means measure, we are led to inquire 
whether other old names of building sites 
and peasants’ houses may not have been con- 
nected with mensuration. One of these is 
the late L. mansus. Jacob Grimm gays that 
this word may, with the greatest probability, 
be derived from manere, to dwell, just as F. 
meson, maison. have been derived from L. 
mansio, and this seems to be the opinion 
of all subsequent etymologists. Grimm, 
however, refers to Huydecoper, who, he says, 
wasted his ingenuity in trying to prove that 
mansus was formed not from the participle 
of manere, but from the participle of metii, © 
to measure, so that mansus stands for mensus, 
a measure. It is by no means clear that 
Huydecoper was wrong. Grimm says him- 
self that the mansus, like the O.H.G. huopa, 
was a piece of hedged and measured land, 
and that in German documents it is often 
equivalent to area, cwrtis,* and, as if he 
were helping Huydecoper to prove his case, 
he thinks that huopa may be connected 
with O.N. haf, moderation, measure, though 
Schrader connects it with Greek kfmros, a 
garden. Itmay be worth while to mention 
the Greek ord@un, a rule, measure, and 
oraOpos, a dwelling, abode, though I am not 
aware that the Greek peasant’s house was 
ever regarded as a measure. 

The word mensio, “measure,” would as easily 
turn into mansio as mensura would turn into 
mansura ; and when we read in Domesday 
Book of minute mansiones at York, fifty feet 
wide, it is difficult to believe, after all the 
evidence which I have produced, that these 
words mean anything else but “small 
measures,” like manstuncule, or like the 
“half-tofts” of later records. We may com- 
pare the Danish maal, “ measure,” which has 
also the meaning of home, house, and the 
obsolete maalsjord, land for a town which is 
measured orallotted to the inhabitants. Of the 
Swedish maal, “measure,” Ihre says: “Prius 
ESA eR M MESSNER IS Se 
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notat locum qui usui esse potest, atque adeo 
in partitione ares in censum venit, posterius 
id, quod inutile est, atque mensurate terre 
summam non auget.” | 

T take the area in this passage to be the 
area of the house, on which ground rent or 
land tax was imposed in the name of the 
entire holding. On partition of the house and 
holding the land tax was originally appor- 
tioned by the bay, but afterwards—when the 
practice of apportioning holdings by the bay 
fell into disuse, and when the possession. of 
a house had ceased to imply the possession 
of an aliquot part of arable land and com- 
munal rights, and therefore ceased to be of 
use in measuring acres or apportioning land 
tax—the word came to mean simply a house 
or measure, without reference to the thing 
measured. 

Not only was a man’s house the measure of 
his arable land ; it was the source of all his 
communal rights. His house became the 
visible symbol or certificate which proved 
him to be a shareholder in a company of 
landowners, and a participator in the advan- 
tages arising from the possession of Jand, 
and it was aS much the measure of the quan- 
tum of interest which he held in that com- 
pany as the share certificates of a modern 
investor are measures of the quantum of 
interest which he holds in any undertaking. 
In both cases the valuable interest consists, 
or consisted, of shares, not stock. The man 
whose name was on the register, so to speak, 
of the ancient landowning company must 
either hold a unit or some multiple of that 
unit. If the capital of the company was 
divided into shares of six acres each, he must 
not hold less than that quantity, and those 
six acres must be measured by a house con 
sisting of one bay of 240 square feet, which 
formed, as it were, his share certificate ; and 
so in a modern company limited by shares of 
1007. each a shareholder must not hold less 
than one share, and if he holds more, his 
quantum of interest must consist of a mul- 
tiple of that one share. You can divide the 
capital of the modern company by that one 
share of 100/., as you can divide the hide of 
120 acres and any number of hides by six. 
If again the capital of the ancient company 
was divided into shares of ten acres each, a 
shareholder must hold not less than that 
quantity, and those ten acres must be 
measured by a house consisting of one bay 
of 400 square feet. And you can divide the 
hide by ten as well as by six. 

But the ownership of a house conferred 
obligations on a man as well as rights. On 
the one hand it gave him, in addition to a 
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share in the arable land of the community, a 
right to participate in common advantages, 
such as rights of pasturage and water, and 
rights to cut wood for building purposes. 
On the other hand it subjected him to an 
amount of land tax, which was fixed by the 
number of his bays, and also to public duties. 

In a valuable essay* on ‘Communal House 
Demolition’ Mr. Round has discussed a 
remarkable custom found in “the ancient 
community of the Cinque Ports.” It seems 
that the governing bodies of those towns 
consisted of a mayor and twelve jurats, and 
every person who might be elected a member 
of one of such bodies was bound to take 
office on pain of having his messuage de- 
molished. Mr. Round quotes the Custumal 
of Sandwich from Boys’s ‘Sandwich,’ p. 431: 


“Si maior sic electus officium suum _ recipere 
noluit, primo et secundo et tercio monitus, tota 
communitas ibit ad capitale messuagium suum, si 
habuerit proprium, et illud cum armis omnimodo 
quo poterit prosternat usque ad terram...... Similiter 
quicunque juratus fuerit electus, et jurare noluerit, 
simile judicium.” 


Mr. Round says that this custom has not, 
so far as he knows, been found elsewhere in 
England, but observes that it was of wide- 
spread occurrence abroad, particularly in 
Flanders and Northern France. A similar 
custom prevailed, however, at Scarborough 
in the time of Henry III., when the bur- 
gesses of that town complained to the king 
against the Sheriff of Yorkshire. They said: 


‘*The Sheriff in person has come into harbour 
and wished to take all the herring from the fisher- 
men of Scarborough and others without market; 
and, if any one says to the contrary, he is threatened 
with imprisonment and to have his house burnt.”+ 


In a Derbyshire village where I spent some 
years of my boyhood a man who had beaten 
his wife, or had committed some other grave 
offence, was taken round the town in a cart, 
and finally soused in a horsepond.: The 
culprit was followed by a crowd of men and 
boys, who made an excruciating din by 
rattling tin cans, and singing some lines 
beginning 

Ran, dan, dan,t 

With an old tin can. 
It now occurs to me that the first word of 
this doggerel may be van, a house, as in 
ransack. In modern times the townsmen 
dare not demolish a man’s house or burn 
it, so they seem to have given the rascal 


* * Feudal England,’ p. 552. 

+ ‘Yorkshire Inquisitions,’ ed. by W. Browne, 
tal22, 

~ I am told that at Whitwell, in Derbyshire, 
they say “‘ ran, tan.” 
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who had offended them a dose of water 
instead of fire. 

On the Continent the demolition of the 
house was a public ceremony. The church 
bell tolled, and the offender was “rung out 
of his freedom” amidst the crash of his 
falling house. Now what is the meaning of 
this ceremony? Was it not intended to 
deprive the offender of his status in the 
community, to excommunicate him, and 
make him an outlaw? And does it not mean 
that as the offender’s house was the measure 
of his communal rights, so the demolition of 
that house deprived him of his share in those 
rights? ‘So essential,” says Mr. Round, 
‘‘was the power of distraint, as we might term it, 
given to the community over its members, by the 
possession of a house, that it was sometimes made 
compulsory on a new member to become possessed 
of a house within a year of his joining.” 

And in proof of this statement he quotes a 
charter of Louis VI., dated 1128 :— 

‘“Quicunque autem in Pace ista recipiatur, infra 
anni spatium aut domum sibi edificet, aut vineas 
emet...... per que justiciari possit, si quid forte in 
eum querele evenerit.” 

To use the technical word of this docu- 
ment, a man was “justified ” by the possession 
of a house, and, in some cases as it seems, by 
the possession of vines. A new member of 
the community had to “qualify,” to use the 
modern term, by showing that he was 
possessed of so much property, or to 
“justify,” as sureties to the court sometimes 
do now, by swearing that they are worth so 
much money. ADDY. 


CHICHESTER. 


In ‘N & Q.,’ 9 S. v. 465, mention is made 
of the wooden chest in Chichester Cathedral 
in a note which, in pursuance of the courtesy 
usually adopted in ‘N. & Q.,’ I feel bound to 
treat with respect; but 1 hope I may be 
allowed to say that I rather regret its appear- 
ance, memory, on which it is based, being too 
treacherous to be relied upon. 

I happened to be staying in Chichester at 
the time of its appearance in the month 
of June last, and took an opportunity of 
examining the chest, which is now placed 
at the west end of the northernmost aisle 
of the nave. Tradition says, as your corre- 
spondent states, that it was brought from 
Selsey at the removal of the see to Chichester 
in 1075, and that the Norman sculptures in 
the south choir aisle came with it. It is 
made of four oak planks, one serving for the 
floor and one for the lid, while the other 
two are at the front and back ; the faces of 


these planks, except possibly that on the 
ground (which I did not examine), are adzed. 
This, I believe, fixes the date, vindicates the 
correctness of the tradition, and shows that 
the chest is Norman. 

This opinion is shared by one of the cathe- 
dral prebendaries, who has given much 
attention and study to the cathedral and who 
examined the chest with me. The sacristan 
on duty and the foreman of the workmen 
employed on the north-west tower (for the 
tower is now being rebuilt) also gave me their 
assistance by taking measurements and other- 
wise. I mention these particulars to show 
that the notes I took were carefully com- 
piled. The inside faces of the chest are 
remarkably smooth, and were doubtless made 
so to prevent injury to the documents kept 
there. I am told that the charters belonging 
to the cathedral were kept in this chest until 
a certain period in the last century. The 
member of the cathedral body referred to 
above informs meas follows: “On the autho- 
rity of Dean Hayley, I can affirm that the 
deeds, &c., of the dean and chapter were kept 
in this [chest] in the last century.” Here I 
must be allowed to add a few words with 
regard to the faces of the planks being adzed. 
The use of the addice or adze shows they — 
were wrought in Norman times. I thought 
I would consult at the British Museum John 
Henry Parker’s ‘Glossary of Architecture,’ 
and quite expected to find some notice of the 
adze ; but instead thereof I found to my 
surprise, under ‘Chest,’ a statement which I 
venture to think entirely erroneous: “The 
oldest chests known to exist are of Early 
English date, as at Climping Church, 
Sussex,” &c., and no notice of the adze. (See 
‘Gloss. Arch.,’ fifth edition, 1850, This, 1 am 
informed, is the last edition. There is nothing 
on adze in the ‘Concise Glossary,’ Lond., 
1869.) We are directed by one of your 
correspondents always to have at hand to 
refer. to large dictionaries, such as the ‘ His- 
torical English Dictionary.’ Being, as I said; 
at the Museum, I referred to two large 
dictionaries, but could find nothing to serve 
my purpose. 

To return to the subject of the chest at 
Chichester. If it had been (as your corre- 
spondent suggests) hollowed out of a trunk, 
possibly its date would have had to be set at 
an earlier period ; as it is I regret, as I said, 
that the planks have had their existence 
questioned. They are of hard English oak, 
not of the softer kind which has been con- 
founded (so I was assured by the foreman) 
with chestnut. The dimensions of the chest 
are as follows: Length, 8 ft. 6in.; breadth, 
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15in.; depth, 14in. There are eight iron 
bands on the lid, extending down the front 
and intended to be continuous ; at the back 
only six. The planks are 1{ in. thick. There 
are two large iron handles, one at each end. 
In the front are three locks and two escut- 
cheons without locks apparently. It is for- 
tunate the modern restorer has not hitherto 
had access to this chest. Norman hatchet 
or adze work has suffered very seriously of 
late years at the hands of the restorer. 

The cross at Chichester -has hitherto 
escaped restoration. The late Mr. Thomas 
Greene informed me some years ago that 
there was at that time a dangerous project 
on foot for its restoration. This happily 
came to nothing. 

I cannot attempt at this time to give any- 

thing like a proper monograph on this inter- 
esting and beautiful structure, the gift to 
the city of Bishop Storey, whose mitre, 
elegantly carved, is shown on_ the face 
looking to ‘the north, possibly elsewhere. 
IT am not now in a position to refer to the 
‘Sussex Archeological Collections,’ and can 
only mention here that the bishop’s monu- 
ment in the cathedral does not seem at 
present to be clearly identified. 
- The Pallant, or Palatinate, is, as it were, a 
subordinate city, exhibiting, I believe I am 
right in saying, four streets, the North, South, 
East, and West Pallant, corresponding to the 
four streets which meet at Bishop Storey’s 
Cross. At the intersection there was for- 
merly a wooden cross, round which women 
from the country took their seats and sold 
eggs, poultry, &c. I cannot give the date of 
the removal of this cross ; its inception must 
date, I suppose, from early times, long before 
those of Bishop Storey. If I had time I 
would consult the ‘Sussex Archeological 
Collections.’ 

Mr. Thomas Greene, mentioned above as 
lately deceased, a native of Sussex and a 
resident of long standing in Chichester, 
where he practised for many years as a soli- 
citor, had an office in one of the Pallants. 
His name should hardly be passed over when 
notes on this venerable, but now rather 
decayed city are at any time collected or 
compiled. He was an alderman of the city, 
but never served as mayor. I was staying at 
his house in 1887 when I contributed to 

(.’ my note on the funeral of Chilling- 
worth and his burial in the south walk of 
the cloisters. Mr. Greene was a man of con- 
siderable literary activity, and was the 
author of a series of new ‘Tracts for the 
Times’—so he entitled the tracts which 
were issued by him for many years. He was 


one of the trustees of St. John’s Chapel—a 
statement which is sufficient to indicate to 
any one acquainted with Chichester the 
complexion of his religious views—and_ he 
had rather a large library of theological 
books. This, I understand, is now dispersed. 
Mr. Greene had a high local reputation. 
When he died in the early part of this year, 
at the advanced age of over ninety, much 
notice was taken of his decease (although 
he had somewhat outlived his time) by the 
local press, and the army of carriers which 
leaves the city on Mondays and Saturdays at 
about four o’clock carried the intelligence, 
‘‘Mr. Greene is dead.” The same day, viz., 
Monday, 29 January, the event would be 
known in this way in secluded places, such 
as Earnley, near the lonely Bracklesham Bay ; 
and a notice of it was actually conveyed, I 
believe, before the day was out to the “arva 
beata” of the Witterings on the coast. 

T should much like to know why a turning 
out of the north side of East Street is called 
Little London. There is a place named Little 
London near Lavington and Graffham. 
With regard to this matter, however, I may 
again say that I have not as yet been able 
to look into the ‘Sussex Archeological Col- 
lections.’ S. ARNOTT. 

Ealing Green. 


Epwarp Irvine’s RESIDENCES IN LONDON. 
—Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Life of Edward Irving,’ 
although sympathetically written, affords us 
but few glimpses of Irving’s private life. His 
admirers would like to know something of 
his friends, his means, the story of the erec- 
tion of his church in Regent Square, his 
residences in London, and so forth, all of 
which subjects are but lightly touched upon. 
Irving appears to have had only two London 
residences, the first in Myddelton Square, 
Pentonville, on the west side overlooking the 
New River reservoir, and backing at the rear 
on to Battle Bridge. The house was then 
known as No. 4, Myddelton Terrace, the 
square not having been completed. Carlyle, 
who was living at that time in Ampton 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, in the neighbour- 
hood, says: “Irving’s house was fourth from 
the northern end of that [the west side of 
Myddelton Square], which of course had its 
left hand on the New Road” (Carlyle, 
‘ Reminiscences,’ i. 212). 

Mr. Wheatley states that Irving lived in 
Judd Street in 1830 after leaving Myddelton 
Square, but this does not appear to have 
been the case. There are letters from him 
in 1829 in Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Life,’ dated from 
13, Judd Place East, St, Pancras, which was 
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not in Judd Street, but was the name of a 
subsidiary terrace of houses in New Road, 
now Euston Road, which was abolished in 
1857. Irving’s second London residence 
appears to have been No. 52 on the north 
_ side of Euston Road, which was absorbed by 
the Midland Railway, and nere he lived 
until his removal to Glasgow, where he died 
in 1834. 

Irving, in a letter to his wife, describes 
himself as walking from his house along 
Burton Crescent to see the church in Regent 
Square for the second time. 

Mr. John Hair, one of theelders of Regent 
Square Presbyterian Church, says :— 

** While Mr. Irving was minister at Regent Square 
he lived at Judd Place East, a row of houses now 
demolished, facing the New (now Euston) Road. 
His house, No. 13, stood a few paces to the east of 
the present entrance to the Midland Railway Sta- 
tion. There was a little piece of enclosure or 
garden ground between the houses and the road. 
We have this information from Mr. Stacy, now a 
member of Regent Square Church, whose father 
lived near Irving. When a little boy Mr. Stacy 
remembers being borne aloft on Mr. Irving’s 
shoulders when playing in his back garden. Mr. 
Stacy also informs us that the original glass plate 
with inscription, intended to be placed in the 
foundation stone of the church, owing to some flaw, 
was not used, and had to be replaced. It is to be 
seen in the Glass Room of the Geological Museum, 
Jermyn Street.”—‘ Regent Square,’ by John Hair, 
p- 105, note. 


JOHN HEB. 


DorSETSHIRE SPEECH.—The following four 
words (all in ¢) may be worth a note :— 
1. Yallet, a hayloft. 
2. Toll or toll away, to entice, lure. 
3. Z'uly, poorly, sick. 
4. T'rapes, to walk, wander, saunter; often in mal. 

part. 
The last is an old English word of wide 
extension, carried across to New England in 
the seventeenth century, and it is quite 
likely that the other three are familiar to 
etymologists. FRANcIS Kine. 
[For tadlet see 8 §. iv., v., passim.] 


“SHur to.”—Prof. Skeat informs us in his 
‘Dictionary’ that tattoo, in the sense of the 
drum-beat to call soldiers to their quarters, 
was originally taptoe, and derived “from the 
Dutch tap, a tap, and toe, put to, shut, 
closed,” so that the meaning was that it was 
a signal for closing the taps of the public- 
houses, a signification remarkably confirmed 
by the German Zapfenstreich with the same 
meaning. This reminds me that the word to 
is often used in conversation (though I cannot 
find it in any dictionary) in the sense of 
closed. “Shut (or put) to the door,” as in the 
above quotation from Prof. Skeat, is a very 


common expression, and is often used without 
a verb, as in the question “Is the door to?” 
I presume, therefore, that the to is here also 
the Dutch toe=closed. W. T. Lynn. 


Hornpooxs.—I think there is a general 
impression that the use of the hornbook was 
discontinued in schools at some time beyond 
the reach of human memory. I certainly 
thought so until a few days ago, when, my 
friend Mr. England Howlett informed me 
that he had recently had an interview with 
a man named William Kell, aged about 
eighty-two, who was born at Kirton-in-Lind- 
sey, but now lives at Sturgate, a hamlet near 
here. Kell remembers quite well seeing the 
little children going to school with their 
hornbooks; some bore them suspended 
around their necks, others attached to their 
wrists. Mr. Howlett is so happy as to possess 
a hornbook, which he showed to Kell, who 
at once recognized it, saying those he had 
seen as a child were exactly like the object 
before him. 

It may be well to make a note of the fact 
that in the seventeenth century hornbooks 
were sold in the streets by dishonest beggars. 
In a song called ‘The Vagabond,’ in Mr. - 
Kbsworth’s reprint of ‘Merry Drollery’ 
(p. 207), there occurs the following :— 

Come buy, come buy a Horn-book, 
Who buys my Pins and Needles: 
Such things do I in the City ery 
Oftimes to scape the Beadles. 


EpwWarpD PEACOCK. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Erymotocy or “@Gum _ Etemt.” — The 
‘H.E.D.’ describes this interesting word as 
“of unknown etymology,” adding, “The 
Arabic name /ami, cited by some writers, 
appears, according to Devic, to be known only 
as a very modern word.” Dr. Murray’s earliest 
English quotation for the term is dated 1543. 
Devic traces the Arabic equivalent to 1659. 
The fact that the Kuropean form of the word 
appears rather more than a century earlier 
is, however, not the real stumbling-block in 
the way of deriving it from the Arabic. The 
real obstacle is that the Arabic form cannot 
be connected with any Arabic root. “J’ignore 
quelle est la provenance de ce lami,” says 
Devic. If a suitable meaning could be dis- 
covered in it, the claim of the Arabic word 
to be considered the original of the Euro- 
pean term would uo longer be open to ques- 
tion. I think I can supply this want. Lamd 
is an adjective, the full expression being 
samagh lamt, parallel to samagh arabd, gum 
arabic, and, without pretending to be an 
Orientalist, I do not see why, in accordance 
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with the rules of Arabic word-formation, it 
should not be the adjective to the proper 
name Lamu, an island off the East African 
coast, in a copal-producing country. Samagh 
lami would then mean “ gum of Lamu.” 
JAMES Piatt, Jun. 


Wuircirt HospitaL, Croypon.—The Daily 
Telegraph of the 13th of August states that 
this institution, founded in the reign of Eliza- 
beth by Archbishop Whitgift, is threatened 
with demolition. It was established for the 
maintenance of a warden, schoolmaster, and 
twenty-eight men and women, or as many 
more under forty as the revenues would 
admit. The Daily Telegraph, in an interesting 
account of the quaint regulations by which it 
was originally governed, mentions :— 


**“Iff anie glasse windowe be broken, or other 
decaye, by ayllfulness or necgligence, be made in 
private roome of the hospitall, the same, upon 
wareninge given by the wardeine, shal be amendid 
within one monethe by him or her, and at his or her 
charges whome the roome is, uppon payne to loose 
foure pence for every weeke after tell yt be mendid.’ 
Among the interesting relics preserved, in addition 
to one or two stained-glass medallions, are a black- 
letter folio Bible, dated 1599, the year in which the 
building was completed ; a portrait of a lady, dated 
1616, supposed to be one of the archbishop’s 
daughters ; two framed elegiac inscriptions in Latin 
and English, eulogizing the founder; the original 
letters patent, embellished with a portrait of Eliza- 
beth on vellum, and the deed of foundation. The 
late Duke of Saxe-Coburg was entertained at 
luncheon in the Great Hall after opening the new 
wing of the Croydon General Hospital in 1883.” 


Ne. Dy 


Queries, 
We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
irect. 


“ GUTTER-SNIPE.”—The earliest example I 
have been able to find of this word as the 
name of a bird (the American snipe, Gallinago 
wrtsont) is dated 1874. For the application 
of the name to the English snipe the only 
authority known to me is Heslop’s ‘Northum- 
berland Glossary,’ 1893. Can any corre- 
spondent furnish me with earlier instances % 
I should also be glad to have instances of the 
word in the sense “ gatherer of refuse” or 
“street arab” earlier than 1869. 


Henry Braptey. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“ MABSANT.”—In a list of ‘ Pembroke and 
Glamorgan Words,’ published in 1852 in 
N. & Q,, 1% S.. vi. 152, the word mabsant 


occurs, and is explained as meaning “a mar- 
riage-feast.” Is not this a mistake of the 
glossarist? Mabsant means in Welsh “a 
patron saint,” see Davies’s ‘ Dict.,’ 1632. On 
the other hand there was an old Cornish sant 
glossed “daps,” see Williams’s ‘ Dict.’ 
A. L. MayHew. 
Oxford. 


“A MACHE AND A HORSESHOE ARE BOTH 
ALIKE.”—This proverb is found among the 
‘Scottish Proverbs’ in Ray’s ‘Collection,’ 
1678, p. 361. In Kelly’s ‘Scottish Proverbs,’ 
1721, p. 34, I find, ‘A Mare’s Shoe and a 
Horse Shoe are both alike.” What is the 
relation between these two proverbs ? Which 
represents the earlier form 4 


A. L. MayvHew. 
Oxford. 


‘THE THREE Kines or CoLcuEster.’—Can 
any one tell me where a copy may be seen or 
obtained of this old chap-book? An abridged 
version is given in J. O. Halliwell’s ‘ Popular 
Rhymes and Nursery Tales,’ under the title 
of ‘The Three Heads of the Well.’ Inquiry 
for the old chap-book at the British Museum 
Library has been unsuccessful. There is 
reason to believe that it has a curiously 
interesting historical value. 


W. Gurney Benuam. 
Colchester, 


GRETNA GREEN Marriace.—I am anxious 
to find a marriage which took place at Gretna 
Green between 1777 and 1782. I shall be 
grateful for any help from your readers as to 
the steps I ought to take. 

Mrs. STEPHENSON. 

43, Bryanston Square, W. 


[Consult General Indexes to Fourth, Fifth, 
Seventh, and Eighth Series. ] 


JEWISH CALENDAR. — Clinton, writing on 
the subject of the Crucifixion and its accom- 
panying Passover in his ‘ Fasti Romani,’ says, 
respecting the Jewish calendar :— 

‘“We know not what their method of calculation 
was, at the time of the Christian era. But we are 
not to apply to their time the modern Jewish 
calendar or cycle of nineteen years; nor are we to 
rely upon the accounts of Maimonides writing in 
the twelfth century, or of the rabbinical doctors, 
for the practice of the Jews in the time of 
Christ,” &c. 

I have also met with the statement, which 
I cannot now trace, that on the reconstitution 
of the Jewish calendar in the fourth century 
those concerned so constructed it that it 
should be valueless to Christians. Clinton 
appears to have had some such idea in his 
mind when he says the date of the Cruci- 
fixion cannot be established by means of any 
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calculation of the Passover. I should be 
glad to know where any such statement is 
to be found. PERPLEXED. 


MacauLay Portraits. — Who are the 
owners of the portrait of Dr. Wilton, Rector 
of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and his adopted 
daughter Miss Macaulay, painted by Wright 
of Derby in 1776; also of Mrs. Read’s portrait 
of Mrs. Macaulay, and Cipriani’s, engraved 
by Basire, 1767 (Mrs. Catherine Macaulay 
Graham, not Lord Macaulay’s Lady) ? 

JamES J. G. GRAHAM. 

Much Cowarne Vicarage, Worcester. 


P.S.—I should be extremely obliged for the 
address of Mr. E. P. Roberts, the owner of 
a picture of the above Mrs. Macaulay by 
Gainsborough, which was exhibited at the 
Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition, 1884-5. I 
would willingly pay for a copy of the Gros- 
venor Gallery Catalogue of that date if such 
is attainable. 

[The Catalogue devotes two pages to Mrs. Mac- 
aulay, but the address of Mr. Roberts is not given 
in the Index of Contributors, where his initials are 
printed as G. P.] 


‘Frora’s VAGARIES OR FicaRys’ is the title 
of a comedy written by Richard Rhodes, 
played first at Oxford in 1663, and_after- 
wards, in 1667, in London by Nell Gwynn 
with considerable success. Pepys records his 
admiration of Nell Gwynn in the part of the 
slut Flora. Is this comedy printed or pub- 
lished in any dramatic collection ? 

H. Scuutrz WILson. 

[{t was twice printed in 4to., London, 1670, 1677, 
and was seen at. Drury Lane so late as 1715.] 


List or Book SauLes.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell if any list of book sales is pub- 
lished, or give me any information by which 
I could ascertain the prices of some books 
sold at a London auction-room? X. Y. Z. 

Gloucester. 

{ Consult ‘ Book-Prices Current’ (Stock), of which 
thirteen annual volumes have now appeared. ] 


Puitemon Pownout.—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 9" 8. v. 
316, Mr. Artuur 8. DyER made a query 
relative to Capt. Philemon Pownoll. Desirous 
of obtaining information about another 
Philemon Pownoll, living in 1800, I ventured 
to approach Mr. Dyer directly, and not 
through the medium of ‘N. & Q.’ He very 
courteously sent me an interesting letter, 
and a lengthy pedigree, showing that a 
Philemon Pownoll was in existence in 
1608, and that the name was continued as 
a family name down to 1780, when the 
above captain was slain. But unfortunately 
he was not able to give me any information 
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as to my Philemon Pownoll. The latter was 
resident in Piccadilly circa 1800, and in a 
commission of bankruptcy issued against 
him on 23 March, 1802, he is described as 
“banker, Piccadilly.” From certain notices 
issued in the papers by solicitors from time 
to time after the bankruptcy, I conclude that 
he was interested in several other businesses 
besides that of banker, as were most of 
the bankers of this period, but, with the 
usual reticence of the law, such businesses 
are not specified. The only banking busi- 
ness that 1 know that he was connected with 
is “Sir Michael Cromie, Bart., Pownoll & 
Hartmann,” an ephemeral firm in Liverpool, 
which is not noticed in any Liverpool direc- 
tory or history. I should be glad of any 
information or clue to the above. 
A Fig ic bead 


THE Rev. Mr. Aaron. I have a full-length 
engraved portrait (G. Vertue) of a coloured 
gentleman, holding in his hands an open 
book, on the pages of which are inscriptions 
in Greek and in some other language. 

The following inscription is at the foot of 


the plate :— 
“The Rev. Mr. Aaron. Born at Cudalor of 
Heathen parents, A.D. 1695, instructed in the 


Christian Religion and baptized 1718. Appointed 
Schoolmaster 1719. Ordained at Tranquebar, for a 
Minister among the Pagans, A.D. 1733.” 

‘‘The drawing from which this was engraved was 
the gift of the Rev. Mr. Seigenhagen to the Right 
Hon. Selina, Countess Huntingdon, 1744, in whose 
possession this plate is preserved.” 

The first part of the inscription is also 
given in Latin. 

I would like to ask if anything further is 
known of the history of Mr. Aaron ; and also 
to ask where are the places named as those of 
his birth and his ordination. Is there any 
reason why this Countess of Huntingdon 
should be associated with this minister to 
the pagans ? W. H. PatTERson, 

Belfast. 

[There seems to be every reason why Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon, should be associated with 
Aaron. Cuddalore and Tranquebar are both in 
Madras Presidency. ] 


“Ta SHLICH.”—What was this custom, which 
was described in the Jewish World of 30 Sep- 
tember, 1881, as ‘‘a simple fad of medizval 
rabbinism, of late date and origin, and 
wholly unknown to our ancient sages”? The 
article from which I quote, though it stigma- 
tizes the custom of TZashlich, conveys no 
clear idea of what the rite or ceremony 1s, 
stating merely that “it is based upon a gross 
materialistic distortion, a stupid and de- 
grading notion of a factitive interpretation 
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of the beautiful but wholly typical passage 
in Micah vii. 19, ‘And cast into the depths 
of the sea all their iniquities.’” The word 
Tashlich 1 presume is Hebrew. 
JAMES HOOPER. 
Norwich. 


Eicut-pay Ciock.—I own an eight-day 
clock brought from Lincolnshire some years 
ago. Can anybody tell me its probable date ? 
Its face is engraved “ N. Shaw, Sleaford.” 

: M..B. W. 

Cambridge, U.S. 

[No mention of the name is made by Britten, ‘Old 
Clocks and Watches and their Makers.’] 


CLOCKMAKER.—Where and 
ARE 


Hurt—Who was this writer, quoted by 
Dr. Burney in his ‘ History of Music’? 
HEB: 


[Qy., Pierre Daniel Huet, Bishop of Avranches ?] 


JOHN SHEEN, 
when did he live in London ? 


‘“* ALAMAINS.”—Horace Walpole, writing in 
1776, speaks of the “‘Alamains’ of the court,” 
meaning, apparently, dealers in false news. 
What is the meaning of the word ? 

Hee. B. 


SHERBROOKE Famity.— Will some onekindly 
send me the Sherbrooke pedigree which Burke 
omits ? Mrs. JOHN Cops. 

Sulhamstead Park, Berks. 


QUOTATION WANTED.— 

Unanswered yet? the prayer your lips have pleaded 
In agony of heart these many years? 

The authorship of these lines was inquired 
for in 7" 8. viii. 169. No reply, apparently, 
was given. I have been told they are Robert 
Browning’s, which does not seem likely. I 
was then told they are Mrs. Browning’s, 
which is more probable. Can any recent 
correspondent identify them? The last two 
lines of the version I have in one of my MS. 
books are as follows :— ; 

She [Faith] knows Omnipotence has heard her 
prayer, \ 

And cries, “‘It shall be done—Sometime !—Some- 
where !” 


JONATHAN BOUCHIER. 


‘Tue Last Warstiz.’—This song, set b 
W. Shield, was published in ‘The mineral 
pin No. 3452. The words are in ‘The 
London Braham,’ published in 1818. I wish 
to know the name of the author and the 
date when first published. 

E. Rimpavuir Drevin. 

TRUFFLE-HUNTING Pias.—I should be glad 
to be referred to a magazine article on this 
subject, St. SwITHin, 


Devlies, 


SHOWERS OF SNAKES, FISH, SPIDERS, &c. 
(9% 8. v. 516.) 

A VOLUME might easily be compiled on the 
above. There was a fall of butter-like dew 
in Ireland in 1695, and in vol. xix. of the 
Philosophical Society’s Transactions Mr. 
Robert Vans, of Kilkenny, writes, dated 
19 November, 1695 :— 

“We have of late in the county of Limerick and 
Tipperary showers of a matter like butter or 
grease. If this be rubbed on one’s hands it will 
melt, but laid by the tire, it dries and grows hard, 
having a very stinking smell. This last night some 
fell at this place, which I saw this morning. It is 
gathered into pots and other vessels, by some of the 
inhabitants of this place.” 

The Bishop of Cloyne contributed the fol- 
lowing in April, 1696 :— 

“Having very diligently inquired concerning 
a very odd phenomenon, which was observed in 
many parts of Leinster and Munster, the best 
account I can collect of it is as follows: For a good 
part of last winter and spring, there fell in several 
places a kind of thick dew, which the country 
people called butter, from the consistency and 
colour of it, being soft, clammy, and of a dark 
yellow ; it fell always in the night, and chiefly in 
moorish low grounds, on the top of the grass, and 
often on the thatch of cabins. It was seldom 
observed in the same places twice: it commonly 
lay on the earth for near a fortnight without 
changing colour, and then dried and turned black. 
Cattle fed in the fields where it ey indifferently, 
as in other fields. It fell in lumps often as large as 
the end of one’s finger, very thin and scatteringly ; 
it had a strong ill scent, somewhat like the smell of 
churchyards or graves ; and, indeed, we had during 
most of that season very stinking fogs, some sed1- 
ment of which might probably occasion this stinking 
dew, though I will by no means pretend to offer 
that as a reason for it; I cannot find that it was 
kept long, or that it bred any worms or insects ; 
yet the superstitious country people who had scald 
or sore heads, rubbed them with this substance 
and said it healed them.” 

Capt. William Badily gives the following 
account of a shower of ashes in the Archi- 
pelago :— 

‘* December 6, 1631, riding at anchor in the Gulf 
of Volo, about ten o’clock that night, it began to 
rain sand or ashes, and continued till two the next 
morning. It was about two inches thick on the 
deck, so that we threw it overboard with shovels 
as we did snow the day before. The quantity ofa 
bushel we brought home, and presented to several 
friends, including the Masters of the Trinity House. 
There was no wind stirring when these ashes fell ; 
and they not only fell in the places where we were, 
but likewise in other parts, as ships were coming 
from St. John d’Acre to our port, though at that 
time a hundred leagues from us. We compared 
the ashes and found them both alike.” 


Dr. Robert Whytt relates that a shower of 
dust fell on a ship bound from Leith for 
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Charleston in South Carolina, but omits to 
give the year. He says :— 

**On the 23rd or 24th of October last, when the 
weather was quite calm, a shower of dust fell on 
the decks, tops and sails of the ship, so that the 
next morning they were covered with it. The ship 
at this time was between Shetland and Iceland, 
about twenty-five leagues distant from the former, 
and which was the nearest land.” 

Count Gioeni gives an account of a grey 
rain, which, after evaporating and filtrating 
away, left every place covered with it to the 
height of two or three lines, and all the iron- 
work that was touched by it became rusty. 
This was on 24 April, 1781. The shower 
extended fron N. 4 N.E. to 8. +8.W. over the 
fields, about seventy miles in a straight line 
from the vertex of Etna. 

The Philosophical Society’s Zvansactions 
for 1728 give an account of a shower of 

umice-stones which fell in latitude 35° 36’ 
& and longitude 4° 9 W., with variation 
3°16’ W. This was contributed by Mr. John 
Dove. The nearest land was 186 leagues 
distant—the islands of Tristan d’Acunha. 

The same journal for 1698 gives the follow- 
ing account of a shower of fishes by Robert 
Conny, who writes : 

‘““On Wednesday before Easter, anno 1666, a pas- 
ture field at Cranstead, near Wrotham in Kent, 
about two acres, which is far from any part of the 
sea, or branch of it, and a place where are no fish- 
ponds, but a scarcity of water, was all overspread 
with little fishes, conceived to be rained down, 
there having been at that time a great tempest of 
thunder and rain; the fishes were about the length 
of a man’s little finger, and judged by all who saw 
them to be young whitings. Many of them were 
taken up and showed to several persons. The field 
belonged to one Ware, a yeoman, who was at that 
Kaster Sessions one of the grand inquest, and 
carried some of them to the sessions at Maidstone 
in Kent, and he showed them, among others, to Mr. 
Lake, a bencher of the Middle Temple, who had 
one of them and brought one to London. The truth 
of it was averred by many that saw the fishes lie 
scattered all over that field. There were none in 
the other fields adjoining: the quantity of them was 
estimated to be about a bushel.” 

Mr. Wauuace asks that “the statements 
made might be corroborated and fresh in- 
stances noted.” I have not seen the article 
he alludes to, but give the above account of 
the fish shower at Cranstead by way of cor- 
roboration. My excerpts are from vol. iv. of 
‘The Gallery of Nature and Art,’ 1818, edited 
by, J. M. Good, F.R.S., who, alluding in an 
editorial to the Cranstead fish shower, says :— 

“The phenomenon, though surprising, has oc- 
curred in various countries; and occasionally in 
situations far more remote from the coast than the 
one before us.” 

If I had to include meteoric showers in this 
reply I might continue it ad infinitwn, and 
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probably, to many readers, ad nauseam, so 
I will content myself with the foregoing, 
having plenty more*information on the same 
subject if it is required. 
Cuas. F. ForsHaw, LL.D. 


Hanover Square, Bradford. 


Instances are plentiful. Not a few have 
been already recorded in these pages ; see 
4% §, ix. 137, 185, 267, 327, 489 ; 8S. vi. 104, 
189, 395 ; vii. 437; viii. 387, 493, 515; ix. 12, 
134 ; xii. 228, 352. In Dean Farrar’s ‘ Early 
Days of Christianity,’ ch. xxviii. sec. 3 (1888, 
p. 451), there is a note on Rev. viii. 7, refer- 
ring to Livy, xxxix. 46, and Dion Cassius, 
Ix. 26, showing that such portents as rain 
of blood were often mentioned, and instan- 
cing a case at Naples in 1869. There is a long 
note on this subject in W. Derham’s ‘ Physico- 
Theology,’ ed. 6, 1723, p. 23. He says: “It 
would be endless to reckon up the bloody 
and other prodigious rains taken notice of by 
historians.” Reference should be made to 
‘Black Rain Showers and Pumice-Stone 
Shoals of 1862-3, by the Rev. James Rust, 
1864, W. C. B. 


EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY SPORTING RECORD 
(9% 8. vy. 495; vi. 72).—John Wheble, a 
devoted partisan of John Wilkes, published 
in 1793 the first number of the Sporting Maga- 
zine; or, Monthly Calendar of the Transactions 
of the Turf, the Chase, and every other Diver- 
ston enteresting to the Man of Pleasure and 
Enterprise. It proved so popular that one of 
its readers suggested in an early number that 
it should be entitled the Transporting Maga- 
zine. Judging from the contents of these 
early numbers, the “Man of Pleasure and 
Enterprise” was assumed to be catholic in 
his tastes. It is true that deerstalking and 
salmon-fishing, now reckoned among the 
higher field sports, obtain no mention in 
these pages; on the other hand, the too 
frequent public executions are minutely 
chronicled, with ghastly particulars of the 
behaviour of the culprits under the gallows. 
Then a section of each monthly number was 
designated ‘ Matrimonial Sporting,’ in which 
the class of offences known as crim. con. 
were described in a peculiarly nauseous mix- 
ture of legal, sporting, and facetious terms. 
Nevertheless, much interesting and unex- 
pected information may be tound in the 
Sporting Magazine, which was well illus- 
trated. Cricket and cock-fighting, gambling 
and betting, racing, shooting, hunting, and 
angling (except for salmon) are fully dis- 
cussed. After Wheble, one Pittman became 
proprietor of this periodical, and at once 
raised it to a much higher level. He was 
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lucky enough to secure the services of C.J. 
Apperley, better known as “ Nimrod,” the 
first of whose famous letters on hunting 
appeared in the number of January, 1822. 
Pittman kept a stud of hunters for his corre- 
spondent, defrayed the expenses of his tours, 
and paid him a handsome salary in addition. 
The next notable contributor was Surtees, 
the immortal Jorrocks first appearing 1n 
numbers of the Sporting Magazne. Pittman 
dying in 1827, his magazine passed under 
new management as the Vew Sporting Maga- 
zine, and continued in high favour till the 
rise of the “eld and other weeklies seems to 
have sapped its strength, and it dwindled 
to a close somewhere in the “seventies.” 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 


LookINnG-GLass FoLK-LorE (9 §. vi. 7).—I 
am surprised M. B. has never heard of the 
custom of covering up looking-glasses, or 
turning them face downwards, during thunder- 
storms. 1 have seen it very generally prac- 
tised by women for the past fifty years ; it is 
essentially a “feminine delusion.” A looking- 
glass is supposed to attract the lightning, 
and the origin of this belief is not difficult 
to discover: (1) Metals attract lightning ; 
(2) most metals shine; (3) a looking-glass 
shines, and has shining quicksilver (a metal) 
on the back of the glass. peo. ly, 


Replying to the query of M. B., I may state 
that in my boyhood, fifty or more years ago, 
the habit mentioned was almost universally 
adopted by the maidservants at my native 
place, three miles from Tamworth, in South 
Staffordshire. The landlady of the house in 
Paddington where I now have rooms also 
informs me that she (a Londoner pure bred) 
has done the same ever since she was a girl, 
and that she inherited the habit from her 
mother, who was, however, a Kentish woman. 

Epwarp P. WoLFERSTAN. 


PIoTURES COMPOSED OF HANDWRITING (9% 
S. v. 127, 255, 367).—Dr. John Francis 
Gemelli Careri’s ‘Travels through Europe’ 
(in Churchill’s ‘Collection of Voyages and 
Travels,’ 1752, vol. vi. p. 580) has this passage: 

‘‘Among the greatest rarities [which he saw in 
the Armoury of Venice] is a crystal fountain, and 
St. Mark’s head drawn with a pen, in which the 
strekes are not plain lines, but contain the whole 
gospel of our Saviour’s passion, almost invisible to 
the eye, so that it cannot be read without a very 
convex magnifying glass.” 

In Japan of old it was frequently con- 
sidered a work of piety for a penitent to 
draw himself, or by a hired artist, the figure 
of a Buddhist saint, to whom he was par- 
ticularly devoted, with the lines composed 
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of all the letters in a chapter of a sacred 
book. In 1880 I saw one at Wakayama, 
which was the figure of Samanta Bhadra 
made up of the Chinese characters forming 
a section of the Saddharma Pundarika Sitra. 
Kumaacusu MINAKATA. 
1, Crescent Place, South Kensington. 


“Facrto” (9 §, vi. 67).—In an edition of 
the ‘Confessions’ published at Cologne in 
1637, after collation with three manuscript 
copies, by the Jesuit father H. Sommalius, 
the passage quoted by Dr. SPENCE reads : 
‘““Nam cogo & cogito, sic est, ut ago & actito, 
facio & factito”; and the same lection appears 
in Migne’s ‘ Patrologia,’ with agzto instead of 
actito. I cannot say with certainty that 
facito is dmra€ Aeyopuevov, but 1 have sought 
vainly for it in both classical and low Latin 
lexicons. It collides with the rule for the 
formation of frequentatives only in being 
superfluous, as facere had already produced 
two frequentative forms, factare and factitare. 
Had facere lacked a supine, we should, of 
course, have facitare in place of these. If 
facito is not a misprint in Bruder’s edition, 
its occurrence in any text of the ‘Confessions’ 
may be attributed to a regard for uniformity 
in associating it with cogzto and agzto. Per- 
haps, too, the choice of actzto has been simi- 
larly influenced by jfactzto. F, ADAMS. 

115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


‘Tur WetsH PEOPLE’ (9 §. vi. 19).—As to 
the alleged non-Aryan population of Wales, 
is there any reason why this element cannot 
be explained by the Silures, supposed Iberian, 
and so approximately Basque? Here we 
have the evidence of Tacitus as to the Spanish 
affinities, and the fact that the Basque or 
Euskarian language is called non-Aryan. 

A. 


“TRANSLATOR” (9 §. vi. 46).—An hour or 
two after reading M.A.Oxon.’s note I found 
the following enlightening passage in ‘The 
Autobiography of a Charwoman,’ pp. 187-9. 
It also illustrates the use of snob=cobbler 
which has ere now claimed our attention in 
‘N. & QY:— 

‘‘ Children’s boots and shoes ain’t to be found in 
the Cattle Market. You see they wears ’em quite 
out afore they gives ’’em up, children bein’ ’ard on 
leather. But men’s and women’s can be picked up 
fairish good by an enterprisin’ translator, and wen 
done up new can be sold from one shilling to three- 
and-six a pair. They calls this transmogrifyin’, 
translatin’. It’s like renoviating a dress—puttin’ 
new bits on the old, incitera. ‘l'ranslatin’ is the 
trade name for this kind of work...... A snob is really 
a patcher. Dobbs......was too lazy to work fur an 
establishment, so ’ee took to snobbin’, and feelin 
isgelf above it, ’ee called snobbers botchers, wich is 
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considered a finsult...... Translatin’*would die out if 
it wasn’t fur the ’igh-clarss boots and shoes, ’arf 
wore out only, as is give away from good ’ouses, or 
sold to old clo’men for a few pennies by the servants 
over the area rails.” 

If any one craves to know what a kicker 
may be, let him learn from pp. 110-11 :— 

‘A kicker is a journeyman shoemaker as works 
for a guv’nor and ’as ’is money in parts every week, 
not all to once...... A kick is sometimes called a 


‘sub from the guv’nor,’ or a ‘ draw,’ but it’s all ‘a 
kick,’ wotever you calls it.” 


St. SwITHIN. 


This word is found in Funk & Wagnalls’s 
‘Standard Dict.’ (1895), with a quotation from 
Booth’s ‘ Darkest England, part ii. chap. ii. 
It is entered as “ colloquial English,” as is 
“translators,” the renovated shoes. 

C. S. Warp. 


_ The following references to this word when 
it bears the meaning of cobbler may be of 
service: Thompson, ‘Hist. Boston,’ second 
edition, p. 159; Picton, ‘ Liverpool,’ p. 53 ; 
Atheneum, 17 Sept., 1887, 377 3 NS & Q:/ 
8th §, ili. 25, 115, ASTARTE. 


Goat In Fork-torg (9% S. y. 248, 359, 
521).— Speaking of Shelley’s translation, Mr. 
MARCHANT says incubt “does not represent 
the original, where the word Bock occurs. A 
Bock is not an incubus.” But I can well 
understand why Shelley wrote ncubus instead 
of goat. The devil that presided at the 
Sabbath of the witches often took the form 
of a goat, and other devils, who were the 
incubi of the witches, might have taken the 
same form. If the witches were mounted on 
devils in the form of goats, they might have 
travelled through the air. Tf they were 
mounted on mere goats, it is reasonable to 
uy aes that their journey was made by 
and. 


Although Typhoéus is right, I should have 
made no correction if I had remembered 
Milton’s line :— 

Others with vast Typhcean rage more fell. 
Paradise Lost,’ book ii. 1. 539. 
It is strange that I should have overlooked 
it, for a short time ago in ‘N, & ().’ I quoted 
a part of the two next lines. 
E. YARDLEY. 


The goat represents for the Chinese all 
foreigners, while a pig stands for a Christian. 
Some remarkable native anti-foreign car- 
toons, in which the goat figures, appeared 
in Hunan in 1891, and were reprinted in 
oblong form, with English explanations, 
under the title of ‘The Cause of the Riots 
in the Yangtse Valley,’ Hankow, 1891. A 
curious combination is the pig-goat bastards, 


* 


some with pig heads and vice versd. Another 
of the pictures shows tigers, representing 
braves, tearing the goats to pieces. In nearly 
every picture the goat appears. J. M. B 


The reply of H. P. L. perhaps supplies a 
hint. It is possible that the goat may be 
fond of some herb or vegetable substance 
having ecbolic effects ; and even should the © 
animal suffer in this respect, its offspring is 
of small value as compared with that of the 
cow. S. A. D’Arcy, L.R.C.P. and 8.1. 


Rosslea, Clones, co. Fermanagh. 


SOLDIER ANCESTORS (9 §. v. 496; vi. 30). 
—In 1884 I was a fellow-guest in a hotel in 
Fort William with a Mr. Cameron, who told 
me his grandfather carried Lochiel’s standard 
at the battle of Culloden. . He was then, 
after fifty years’ absence, revisiting his native 
Lochaber, whence when a young man he had 
enlisted in either the British or East India 
army. After a long service he was then 
retired, I think with an honorary commission, 
and for some years after 1884 was in the 
service of a bank in Edinburgh, where I 
several times spoke with him casually in the 
street, but have now for some few years 
missed his short, firm-set figure. He had at 
the time I speak of a full retention of his 
native tongue, and I have a particular re- 
collection of hearing through the wall (for I 
occupied the next bedroom) his prolonged 
devotions in Gaelic night by night. He 
was, if I remember aright, of the house of 
Fassiefern. J. CIN. 


Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
says 


“that [Sir] John of Ballindean, the second son 
of Sir John Wedderburn, the fifth baronet (at- 
tainted and executed 28 November, 1746), was born 
21 February, 1729, and held the rank of cornet in 
Lord Ogilvy’s regiment at the battle of Culloden, 
1746. After his father’s death he resided some years 
in Jamaica, and in 1761 became the head of the 
family. Married in 1769 Lady Margaret Ogilvy, 
eldest daughter of David, Earl of Airlie, &c. ‘Died 
13 June, 1803. His son David was created a 
baronet 18 August, 1803.” 


under ‘ Wedderburn,’ 


JOHN RADCLIFEE. 


DucHEss or Gorpon (9 §S. y. 336, 460).— 
I have lately been shown a snuff-box on the 
exterior of the lid of which is a miniature of 
the second wife of General Staats Long 
Morris. She was Jane, daughter of John 
Urquhart, of Craigston, Aberdeenshire. Some 
years ago this box was repaired, when the 
miniature of General Morris’s first wife Kathe- 
rine, widow of Cosmo George, third Duke of 
Gordon, was found behind that of his second 


wife. This was told me by the owner of the 
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snuff- box and miniatures, Mrs. Crawford- 

Leslie, of Rothienorman, Aberdeenshire, 

grveat-grandniece of General Morris’s second 
i F 


wife. . E. R. Potitarp-UrQuHart. 
Craigston Castle, Turriff, N.B. 


highly esteemed for the table. At a feast 
given by the Serjeants-at-Law at Ely House, 
Holborn, in the twenty-third year of 
Henry VIII, an item in the bill of fare was 
three hundred and forty-seven dozen larks 
at 5d. the dozen. , 

By the way, what was the method of 
capturing larks in such numbers? To-day it 
is by the shot-gun ; but was the process in 
olden days that of “lowbelling”? This was 
going out in the night with a light (Sax. 
low=flame of fire) and a bell, by the light 
and noise of which birds sitting upon the 
ground became stupefied, and were thus 
covered and taken with a net. And in later 
days bird-catchers, I believe, enticed “the 
palpitating speck of living joy” from heaven 
to earth with sparkling glass. 

J. Horpen MacMicnHakt. 


CHARLETON: Carey (9 §. v. 496). — The 
arms—Azure, a chevron between three swans 
argent—ascribed to Charleton in the printed 
Glover’s ‘Ordinary of Arms’ (see Edmondson’s 
‘Heraldry’) are given in Papworth’s ‘ British 
Armorials’ (which see for others of almost a 
similar blazon) as being incorrect. Those of 
Carey, co. Devon, are Gules, a chevron between 
three swans argent; and T. W. C. will note 
there is a difference when given in full. 
Burke states that the name of Charlton (of 
Childwell, co. Notts, and Sandiacre, co. Derby) 
is probably derived from the village near 
Woolwich, Kent—also, that prior to 1612 
the arms were the same as the first men- 
tioned j aa when oe ey was vig Bre? 
: ; ils were a vron. 

a rent paid to lords of leets. “ Herring- ean ind Hoe CMa a theta 
silver was apparently a composition in pavailicg Joun RADCLIFFE 
money, in lieu of supplying a certain a : 
-number of herrings for Ae provision of a| WILL PROVED IN THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 
religious house. “Ale-silver” was a rent} Lonpon (9% S. v. 352 ; vi. 11).—Sir Henry de 
ia annually to the Lord Mayor of London | Vic, Bart., Resident for King Charles I. 
by those who sold ale within the Liberties. | nearly twenty years in Brussels, afterwards 
_Larder-silver” was a payment of money in| Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, died 
lieu of provisions by the tenant farmer.|in London on 27 May. He shared in the 
si Plough-silver ” in former times was money | exile of Charles II., and was by him created 
paid by some tenants in lieu of service to|a baronet. Sir Henry married Margaret 
lough the lord’s lands; and there was daughter of Sir Philip de Cartaret, Knt. 
ormerly an ancient custom within the 


P of St. Ouen Manor, Jersey, and left a 
manor of Writtle, in th 


o e county of Essex,|son and daughter. The son, Charles, suc- 
called “greensilver,” according to which 


ceeded to the title, and died without issue. 
every tenant whose “fore-door” opened to| The daughter, Margaret, married Lord 
Greenbury paid a halfpenny yearly to the| Frecheville of Staveley, in Derbyshire. Ina 
lord by this name. ould, therefore, the | painted window of the church at Staveley 
word “larksilver” mean 


a composition for| there was, and probably still is, an escut- 
the capture of larks, or the use for this 


cheon with two coats impaled, 1, Freche- 
purpose of non-arable lands, as Mr. Mayatv’s| ville; 2, De Vic: Or, three galtraps, and 
reference to Halliwell, s.v. ‘Larks-leers,’| chief sable. These were the arms of the 
would suggest? Dishes of larks, sparrows, | Guernsey family. The name of Joanna de 
fieldfares, and other small birds were of old Vicques occurs in Normandy temp. Henry V.; 


GENERAL Cope (9 S. v. 289; vi. 31).— 
In answer to this query and reply, and to 
the Editor’s note, “See ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’” I 
beg to say that General Sir John Cope was 
descended from Sir Ed. Cope, of Canons 
Ashby and Bury St. Edmunds, great-grandson 
of William Cope, Cofferer to Henry VII., to 
whom the king granted the arms now borne 
by his sole male descendants, the Copes of 
Bramshill, which arms are to be seen on the 
general’s medallion slab in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel. 

General Sir John Cope married Jane, 
younger daughter and co-heiress of Anthony 
Duncombe, Esq. (cr. Lord Feversham, 1747, 
ext.), by his third wife, Anne, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Hales, Bart., of Howletts, 
Kent (by Mary Marsham, sister of the first 
Lord Romney). Anne Duncombe, Lady 
Cope’s only sister, married Jacob, second 
Karl of Radnor; and their mother, Lady 
Feversham, née Hales, remarried in 1765 
William, first Earl of Radnor. 


CoNSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


““LARKSILVER” (9b §. v. 376, 483).—That 
this is a rent of some kind there can be no 
doubt, since “silver” is so often synonymous 
in old law phrases with “rent.” “ Head- 
silver,” “head-penny,” or “cert-money,” was 
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Robert de Vico, in 1272, in England. The 
fief of Vec or Vicis mentioned in Normandy, 
and there seems some association also with 
Vectis, or Isle of Wight (vide Baldin de 
Wyke). T. W. Carey. 


uernsey. 


RuBBING THE EYES WITH GoLp For Luck 
(9% §. v. 104, 212).—In 1860, when I was 
officiating for a friend in Wensleydale, North 
Yorkshire, one of the servants who was 
troubled with an inflamed eye borrowed 
my gold signet ring in order to rub the 
pimple, but whether the remedy was success- 
ful or not I cannot say. In Timbs’s ‘ Popular 
Errors Explained’ (p. 164) is the following 
note on this subject :— 

“Sty-an-eye.—This is a small, troublesome, in- 
flamed pimple at the edge of the eyelid, the charm 
for reducing which is rubbing the part affected 
nine times with a wedding ring, or any other piece 
of gold. In the ‘ Anglo-Latin Lexicon,’ 1440, occurs 
‘Stanye yn the eye,’ and in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 


‘Mad Lovers’ :— 
I have a sty here, Chilax ; 
I have no gold to cure it—not a penny, 
Not one cross, cavalier. 
‘*The name of ‘Golden Ointment,’ for diseases of 
the eye, was doubtless borrowed from the above 


practice.’ 
JOHN PickrorpD, M.A. 
3 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


During the forties and fifties I remember 
that in London and Yorkshire styes on the 
eyelids were rubbed with a gold wedding 
ring. This was supposed to be a _ golden 
remedy. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


The charm for stye on the eyelid is a 
wedding ring. Coin is useless. 
| JME SO TLLW EGte 


Hilfield. 


Moatep Mounps (9 S. v. 309, 399, 454 ; 
vi. 11, 76)—The date of erection of these 
“mounds of mystery” being too large and 
controverted a question for the space that 
the Editor can spare, I hesitate to write, 
especially as I hope to put into print the 
reasons for the “ faith that is in me.” 

Without reciting these reasons, permit me 
to say there is ample deductive evidence of 
the existence of moated mound and court 
earthwork forts prior to the Norman invasion 
of England, but that the economic conditions 
of the Norman period alone can account for 
vast numbers of examples which remain. 

In short, I believe 1t cannot be said that 
these works are distinctively Danish, Saxon, 
or Norman, but that for between three and 
four centuries they were found to be the most 
useful form of defence for advanced posts, and 
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afterwards for feudal holdings, always bear- 
ing in mind that wooden walls alone were 
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possible on newly made mounds and ramparts 
of earth. The building of a church within 
the earthworks (see ante, p. 77) was probably 
not rare, aS in many cases the castle not only 
consisted of moated mound and moated court, 
but included an outer or second court or 
bailey, in which one would expect to find 
that a church had been erected ; but naturally 
the outer court walls have been mostly de- 
stroyed by the growth of the villages or 
towns originally confined within their shelter 
—for example, note the position of the church 
of Ongar in Essex. I. C. Gounp. 


“PLOUGHING THE SANDS” (8 §. xii. 306, 
432; 9th §. ili. 2, 72).—Massinger can be 
quoted in this connexion, for Vitelli, the hero 
of ‘The Renegado,’ first acted in 1624, ex- 
claims to his confessor that, in certain con- 
ditions, 

You may boldly say, you did not plough, 
Or trust the barren and ungrateful sands 
With the fruitful grain of your religious counsels. 

The introduction of the phrase into British 
political use by Mr. Asquith, by the way, was 
not “towards the end of 1897,” as stated in 
gth §. iii. 2, but on 21 Nov., 1894, when he was 
Home Secretary in the Administration of 
Lord Rosebery, and when, speaking at Bir- 
mingham, he said :— 

‘* All our time, all our labour, and all our assiduity 
is as certain to be thrown away as if you were to 
plough the sands of the seashore the moment that 
[the Welsh Disestablishment] Bill reaches the Upper 


Chamber.” 
ALFRED F. RoBBIns. 


Wire oF DEAN Rosrnson (9 §, vi. 7).—In 
the Yorkshire Archeologicaland Topographical 
Journal, vol.i., 1870, is a very interesting paper 
by R. H. Skaife, entitled the ‘Register of 
Burials in York Minster’ from 1634 to 1836, 
when the last burial within the walls of the 
Minster took place. Prefixed is a plan of 
the monuments in the choir aisles and retro- 
choir or Lady chapel, but there is no mention 
or record of Dean Robinson or his wife in 
the paper or in the interesting illustrative 
notes appended by the author. The pro- 
bability is that Dean Robinson held in 
conjunction with his deanery some country 
benefice in the diocese of York, and that 
he and his wife were buried there, or perhaps 
there may be some memorialin the church of 
St. Michael le Belfry, where several of the 
dignitaries of the cathedral lie buried. 

The last dean who was buried in the Min- 
ster seems to have been the Hon. and Rev. 
Henry Finch, who “died at the Bath Sep. 8. 
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and was Bur. y® 18" of y® same, near Arch 
Bishop Sharp’s Monument, 1728.” The last 
Archbishop of York buried in the Minster 
was Archbishop Sharp, who was buried “the 
16 day of February, 1713/14,” and in former 
years the verger used to inform us that he 
died of a white swelling in the knee at 
Bishopthorpe Palace. It is remarkable to 
note the many different places where the 
archbishops of the northern province found 
graves, though there are several sculptured 
effigies of them in the Minster, notably an 
excellent one of Archbishop ‘Thomson, who is 
buried in the churchyard of Bishopthorpe. 

Some of the entries are very curious, as 
No. 147: ‘“‘M* Elisabeth, Daughter of D™ Sharp, 
Lord Archbishop of this see, was bur. the 5th 
day of Aprill, 1713.” She was at the time of 
her death only seventeen years of age ; this 
shows that the title “ Mrs.” was given at that 
time to unmarried women. 

It ought to be noticed that some of the 
monuments of the archbishops under the 
great east window sustained much damage 
when the Minster was set on fire by Jonathan 
Martin in 1829. JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


THE Woopwork or ENGLISH CATHEDRALS 
(9 S. vi. 68)—AuGuR puts a somewhat am- 
biguous question. It is not clear whether he 
refers to ancient or modern oakwork (it is 
an exploded idea that in medieval days 
chestnut was to any extent used) to be found 
in our cathedrals and old parish churches. 
It is possible that in the days of darkness 
some old work may have been varnished, but 
certainly never french polished. No architect 
would permit new work to be so treated. If 
it is to be touched at all, dull wax polishing 
is undoubtedly the best thing for oak. But 
the wax should be used very much as my 
mother, who is a Yorkshire woman, used to 
butter our bread when we were children, 
7. @, put it on once, and take it off six times. 
Without the wax, after application, is brushed 
very much off again it is apt to be sticky, and 
stickiness holds dust. As a rule the wood- 
work, old or new, of our cathedrals generally 
is seldom touched by the permanent attend- 
ants. Harry Hens. 


“LAND OF GREEN GINGER” (5 §. x. 
408 5 x1. 388, 437, 455).—-In the leader notes 
of the Hastern Morning News for 27 June the 
following appears, which is well worth repro- 
ducing in ‘N. & Q’:— 

“Mr. J. R. Boyle, F.S.A., has determined the 
origin ot the singular street namein Hull, the Land- 
of-Green-Ginger. The earliest mention of the name 
known to Mr. Boyle occurs in the town rental of 


the year 1661, preserved in the records of the Hull 
Corporation. ‘The entries are as follow :— 

‘**Ttem, of William Searge for half of the wast 
ground called the Land-of-Green-Ginger, at Lady 
Day and Michaelmas, tenant to pay assessments, 
viij shillings.’ 

‘*** Item, of Alderman Dobson for the other half, 
at the same feasts, tenant to pay assessments, vilj 
shillings.’ 

‘The entries, we are told, occur in subsequent 
rolls for many years. In 166] the name did not 
designate the street, but an adjoining piece of waste 
ground. ‘Green-Ginger,’ says Mr. Boyle, is now 
almost an obsolete folk-name for the wormwood 
plant (Artemisia vulgaris). The plant, we are told, 
grows in great abundance in the Hull district on 
waste spaces and near the banks of rivers, dams, 
&c. <A tigld at Marsh Chapel, Lincolnshire, is still, 
or was recently, known as Green-Ginger Field, 
doubtless from having some time been overgrown 
by wormwood. Mr. Boyle concludes, and we think 
correctly, that the ‘wast ground called the Land- 
of-Green-Ginger’ gained its name from the crop it 
bore.” 

WILLIAM ANDREWS, 

Royal Institution, Hull. 


THE SIGN oF THE “ Marycoip” (9 §. vi. 
66).—In reply to the interesting note of Cot. 
PRIDEAUX I beg to say that since publishing 
my account of “ye Marygold” in 1875 much 
more has been discovered to throw light 
upon the history of the old house. Some 
searches in the Public Record Office have 
furnished me with an unbroken history of 
the site, commencing with the foundation 
of the Carmelite Friars in 1241, down to the 
present time, representing a period of 659 
years. 

The site of “ye Marygold,” now the bank- 
ing house of Messrs. Child & Co., was origin- 
ally a parcel of the possessions of the White 
Friars or the Friers of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, called Fratres Beatz Maris de Monte 
Carmeli, first founded (saith John Bale) by 
Sir Ric. Gray, Knt., ancestor to the Lord Gray 
of Codnor, in 1241. ‘King Edward I. gave 
to the Prior and Brethren of that House 
a plot of ground in Fleet Street whereupon 
to build their house, which was since re- 
edified or new builded by Hugh Courtnay, 
Earl of Devonshire, about the year 1350, 
24 Edward III.” 

From this date to the Dissolution the site 
of the premises formed part of its posses- 
sions. The first minister’s accounts are found 
in the Public. Record Office dated 31-2 
Henry VIII., and under the heading “The 
Carmelite Friars,” and ‘“ xx’ of the farm of 
one tenement therein, the tenure of Thomas 
Leigh, Esq’, per annum, payable at equal 
terms.” 

In 30 Henry VIII. particulars for grants 
were ordered to be made out for Thomas 
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Broke, describing the house as lately 
inhabited by John Onley and a piece of 
land of seven feet to the same tenement 
adjacent, demised to Henry Leigh or his 
assigns by indenture dated 8 April in 
25 Henry VIII. for forty years. It was 
this Henry Leigh who first named his 
premises the Marygold. 

When the old house was demolished in 
1879, the vaulted cellars, part of the thir- 
teenth-century building, were exposed, and 
unfortunately shared the same fate. 

About the same time a large quantity of 
human bones was discovered in Child’s 
Place, all carefully laid in one grave; they 
were probably the bodies of some of the 
poorer brethren of the Carmelite Friars. I 
may add that I read a short paper on this 
subject to the Royal Archeological Institute 


in June, 1898. F. G. Hitton Price. 
1, Fleet Street. 


BricHaM ‘Town AND Famizy (9 §. vi. 8, 
94).—1 have made many notes relating to this 
family, chiefly in Yorkshire, but also in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and Cambridge. These 
would be much too long to be put into your 
pages, but if your correspondent cares to 
communicate with me direct I 
pleased to be of service to him. 


R. W. Harpiey. 
19, Sidney Road, St. Margaret’s, Twickenham. 


VIRTUES AND VICES (9b §. v. 289, 443). — 
Of the instances that have been given of 
representations of the cardinal virtues and the 
deadly sins only one, I think, was pictorial. It 
is stated in the Revue Celtique that in some of 
the churches of Brittany pictures are exposed 
on the walls on suitable occasions, and the 
priest, wand in hand, stands by and gives 
explanatory lectures. The pictures form a 
series, and the first of them represents the 
heart of a sinner, in the centre of which the 
devil may be seen, ‘seated in state amid 
the seven deadly sins, each of them in the 
form of an animal. A frog stands for avarice, 
a serpent for envy, a goat for incontinence, a 
pig for gluttony, a lion for anger, a peacock 
for pride, and a tortoise for sloth. Fortunately, 
before the end of the series the sinner is con- 
verted, so his appalling condition internally 
is not of permanent duration. 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

Timperley. 

Lambeaux’s ‘ Les Passions Humaines (see 
9 §. v. 444), or rather casts of this work, 
are now exhibited in Paris, near the top of 
the Avenue du Trocadéro. They consist of 
an immense plaster bas-relief filling up the 
whole side of a large courtyard, The panels 
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are very crudely modelled, and represent 
murderous and fighting groups, a mother 
and little one, amorous lovers, &., and a 
barrier placed in the foreground prevents 
the visitor making too close an examination 
of them. This is perhaps fortunate, for the 
work can scarcely be called clever. 


Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE SEA (9 §, i. 504 ; ii. 
113, 189, 455 ; i1. 36, 173; v. 462 ; vi. 56).—To 
convict Shakespeare of ignorance requires a 
profounder knowledge and a truer insight 
than Mr. YARDLEY’s hasty generalizations 
exhibit. Ignore contexts, ignore experts, and 
it is possible to prove anything. Three 
quotations, amounting to nine lines in all, 
make up his case, and even these admit of 
explanation. But his methods of weighing 
evidence render discussion difficult. ‘That 
one of Shakespeare’s hyperboles corresponds 
with one by Lucan does not seem to me very 
significant.” Nor to me either—nor, I should 
hope, to any son of Adam. The citation from 
Lucan would be futile if it stood alone. But 
I expressly stated it was “typical” of such 
writing. Mr. YarpLEy has done me the 
honour to apply to my comment the treat- 
ment which he has applied to Shakespeare. 
I add for further illustration, Ovid, ‘ Tristia,’ 
I. i. 19 :— 
Me miserum, quanti montes volvuntur aquarum ! 
Jam iam tacturos sidera summa putes. 
Quant diducto subsidunt zquore valles ! 

Jam iam tacturas Tartara nigra putes. 
And Juvenal’s gibe (xii. 22) :— 

Omnia fiunt 

talia, tam graviter, si quando poetica surgit 

tempestas. 
The counter - reference to Virgil would be 
effective if I had applied Mr. YarpiEy’s 
sweeping methods to Latin poetry, and as- 
serted that all Roman poets were incapable 
of describing storms. Fine though some of 
Virgil’s lines are, one weak point—‘“una 
Eurusque Notusque ruunt,” &c.—brings the 
description dangerously near to the paper 
tempests jeered at by Juvenal. 

Most people, discussing Shakespeare and 
the sea, would lay stress on the technical 
knowledge of seamanship displayed, for in- 
stance, in the opening scene of ‘The Tempest.’ 
An admirable article in the Spectator of 
19 May approaches the subject from this 
point of view, and would carry conviction to 
most readers. So far back as 1821 Lord 
Mulgrave in Boswell’s “Variorum Edition,” 
discussing ‘The Tempest,’ marked out the five 
successive positions of Alonso’s storm-tossed 
ship, and showed how scientifically she was 
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handled, especially in the technical point of 
striking the top-mast when the ship had not 
sea-room. Special evidence of this kind Mr. 
YARDLEY has already dismissed as worthless 
Shakespeare picked up the technicalities from 
a sailor, and that shows his ignorance! 
Clearly that point is settled. For the pas- 
sages which suggested Mr. YaRDLEY’s theory 
he has his own solution, and I would fain 
hope that it is unique. “A great poet, who 
is describing what he has never seen, may 
resort to hyperbole in order to disguise his 
ignorance” I envy this subtle intuition for 
detecting a great poet’s vagaries. But if this 
is the explanation, it does not matter about 
experts ; they would only mislead us, from a 
foolish habit of basing criticism upon facts 
and knowledge. Shakespeare, never having 
seen the sea, could not gauge with mathe- 
matical accuracy the maximum height to which 
waves rise in time of storm ; anxious not to 
be found out if he underestimated, he left a 
wide margin and made his billows splash the 
moon. Has not Mr. YARDLEY confused the 
methods of a great poet with those of a 
modern journalist ? Percy SIMpson. 


““ LINNARD-FEEL” (9% §. vi. 27).——This ex- 
pression is still used in Milton Bryant and 
Lidlington, in Bedfordshire, to describe a 
feeling of faintness. EK. MEIN. 

Blundellsands, 


“Trony” (9 §. v. 514).—When we speak 
of the “irony of fate” we mean, or should 
mean, if properly thinking, the “blessings ” 
or “luck” that come to us when we have no 
heart or mind to enjoy or value the same. 
Translated into every-day speech it means 
“too late.” To illustrate: A man has worked 
a lifetime to accumulate a competency so as 
to spend the remainder of his years in the 
study of microscopy, of which he was very 
fond, though he had neither time nor means to 
satisfy this supreme desire. Ona sudden fate 
is kind to him ; he makes money, retires, fits 
up a splendid observatory, puts in the latest 
and best instruments, and when he is ready 
to make the first examination his eyesight 
fails him, he is stricken blind—that is “irony 
of fate.” An illustration less sombre is this. 
At twenty-five I had the best set of teeth and 
“the stomach of an ostrich,” but lacked six- 
ese to buy a meal. I have now “money to 

urn,” but have no teeth and a stomach that 
will not digest milk—that is “irony of fate.” 
At twenty I loved a girl of a Junonic form, 
but had no money to provide for her. We 
agreed to wait. I went into a distant land, 
worked on, made “piles of money,” never for- 
got my love, went back to her after twentv 
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years, found her to be old, wrinkled, tooth- 
less, and sour-tempered. I am healthy, big, 
strong. Something is lost that never can be 
found again—that is “irony of fate.” One 
last illustration. I was prospecting in Cali- 
fornia ; I was the cook of the party, but for 
days had nothing to cook. One day a moun- 
tain bock crossed our gulch ; I seized my gun, 
hit the mark, hurrahed to my companions, 
threw away my gun, and ran for the “sweet 
morsel.” When I reached the elevation where 
the bock had fallen I saw a great big bear 
disappearing with our dinner. He had not 
toiled, neither had he spun, yet the Lord pro- 
vided for him, while we starved until a mule 
train came along two days later, and left, not 
only a lot of provisions, but some rough fellows 
who took our claim for the grub, and made 
us work like niggers. Do not you call this 
“the irony of fate”? The story is as old as 
the fable of Cain and Abel. 


ADOLPHE DANZIGER. 
San Francisco. 


Take the sentence “A power doth shape 
our ends rough-hew them as we may.” Does 
not this illustrate the irony of fate, producing 
an unlooked-for result which is yet in the 
direction aimed at ? 


Ronsat, THE KING@’s SERJEANT-SURGEON 
(98 S. v. 475 ; vi. 37).—It is gratifying to find 
that my solution of Ronjat (British Medical 
Journal, 2 June, p. 1392) as being a Shandean 
anagram upon the word tarpov is accepted 
by Dr. J. Foster PatMeEr. But where, may 
I ask, does he discover the imagined allusion 
to fees and fleecing? GrorcEr C. PEACHEY. 

Brightwalton, Wantage. 


MatrHew Wess (9% 8, vi. 21, 43).—In Mr. 
Rap THomas’s note he quotes Sinclair and 
Henry as saying that Webb was born “at 
Irongate, near Dawley.” Ironbridge is doubt- 
less intended, for there is no such place as 
Irongate in Shropshire. Ironbridge takes its 
name from the bridge of that material erected 
across the Severn in 1779 by the third Abra- 
ham Darby, of the Coalbrookdale works. This 
is reputedly the first iron bridge ever con- 
structed in Europe. According to local gossip 
“Capt.” Webb learned to swim in the Severn 
at Ironbridge when a boy. His birthplace, 
Dawley, is about four miles from the river. 

CHARLES H1arTvT, 


“EskK-Lits” (9 8. vi. 47).—I have not been 
able to find Esk-lits on the map, but this 
perhaps is not unlikely if it is the name of a 
spring. There is a place called High Eskeleth, 
near Arkengarthdale, and another named 
Hanlith, east of Settle. But with these excep- 
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tions it may, I think, safely be said that there 
is not any town, village, or hamlet in the 
northern half of Yorkshire of which the 
name ends in -lits, -leth, or -lith. The suffix 
_leth would seem to require explanation. It 
is not to be found in the list of suffixes at the 
end of Canon Taylor’s ‘Words and_ Places.’ 
Is it connected by any chance with the A +. 
hlith, a slope? T. P. ARMSTRONG. 
Timperley. 


“PHUTATORIUS” AND “ GASTRIPHERES ” (9 
S. vi. 48).—These names occur in ‘Tristram 
Shandy.’ They only appear in connexion with 
the visitation attended by Mr. Shandy, Uncle 
Toby, and Parson Yorick, when the last 
inquired if the mistake in Tristram’s name 
could be rectified. Phutatorius was the victim 
in the humorous and entertaining “hot 
chestnut ” episode, for which read chaps. xxvil. 
and xxviii. vol. iv. WILLIAM BRADBROOK. 


“In Gorpano” (9% §. v. 126, 254, 359; vi. 
53).—1 do not insist on the derivation of 
Gordano from Gorges through the Latin 
Gordus, but I still think it probable, and do 
not perceive that the quotation from the 
‘Testa de Nevill’ contradicts it. Given that 
Gordanus (or Gordinus) would be the ad- 
jectival form of Gordus, then the ‘Testa de 
Nevill,’ speaking in Latin of Emeric Gorges, 
would not unnaturally call him by his terri- 
torial appellation Emericus de Gordano, sc. 
agro, just as De Ripariis, sc. aqris = Rivers. 
That Emericus de Gardino, or Gordein, was 
of an earlier date than the Wraxall family 
does not show that his name was not, in 
English, Gorges. ALDENHAM. 


AuTHorRS OF QuoTaTIONS WANTED (9" §. i. 
29, 198).— 

Vino vendibili suspensa hedera non opus est. 

This (minus the word ‘‘est”) appears as one of 
the ‘Sentences’ of Publius Syrus in ‘‘ Giuvres 
Completes d’Horace, de Juvenal, de Perse...... de 
Phédre, de Syrus, avec la Traduction en Francais, 
publiées sous la direction de M. Nisard. Paris, 
1839” (p. 810). 5 

T have not found it in any of my other collections 
of the ‘Sententiz.’ Nisard’s collection amounts to 
1,107, while that of Gruter, ‘L. Annei Senece et 


Pe. Syrita Sententiz,’ 1708, does not exceed 857 
lines. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Miscellancons. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The English Dialect Dictionary. Edited hy Joseph 
Wright, Ph.D.—Vol. II. D—G. (Frowde.) | 
Rapip progress is now, it is satisfactory to think, 
being made with this great and important work. 
The appearance of the fifth part, completing the 
first volume, was noticed in 9 §, i. 498, at which 


reference an account was given of the aims, methods, 
and resources of the editor, and the extent of the 
labour involved. Vol. ii., completing the work up 
to the end of the letter G, is before us; and vol. iii., 
containing the letters H—L, will. it is hoped, be 
ready by the close of the vear. A fourth volume 
will cover M—R, a fifth S—T, and a sixth the 
remainder of the alphabet. By the close of the 
present series of ‘N. & Q.’ accordingly, if not earlier. 
we may hope to see the completion of two out of 
the three great works to the production of which 
we have lent our pleased and cordial co-operation, 
the great ‘Oxford Dictionary.’ the ‘Dialect Dic- 
tionary,’ and the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
now all but the supplement in the hands of the 
public. Vol. vi. will, it is anticipated, constitute 
the most interesting and valuable of all, containing 
as it will the supplement. the bibliography of all 
the books cited in the ‘ Dictionary,’ arranged ac- 
cording to counties, and, better still, as we are 
disposed to hold, a comparative grammar of the 
dialects. The importance of this cannot easily be 
over-estimated. A large amount of material for 
it has already been accumulated. Prof. Wright 
has started a phonograph, with the object of ac- 
quiring a large number of specimens of the dialects, 
which may at the same time enable him to check 
the accumulations for his ‘Comparative Grammar,’ 
and leave permanently on record the method of 
pronouncing dialects at the close of the nineteenth 
century. Specimens of this and directions may be 
obtained on application to the Professor in Oxford. 

Having supplied this information, it seems ex- 
pedient to recapitulate the advantages that will 
attend the execution of the work. An almost 
unique quality about it is that it is complete and 
final. Admirably serviceable as it is to us at pre- - 
sent, the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ will 
need continual supplements. Who at the close of 
the twentieth century will be content with a 
work that gives next to no information concerning 
the close of the nineteenth? The position of the 
student will differ but slightly from that of a man 
who seeks to obtain information concerning the 
actors in the drama of to-day from the Vapereau 
(‘ Biographie des Contemporains’) of yesterday. In 
the case even of Dr. Murray’s great dictionary the 
earlier letters must necessarily be incomplete before 
the last letters are finished. Science, with its ever 
increasing demands and its attempts at nicety and 
exactitude of definition and classification, and the 
press and current speech, with their ignorant, per- 
sistent, and vulgar effort to corrupt and degrade 
the language, will add countless words to those 
already collected, and will find forms, such as inn- 
keeperess, which will knock at dictionary doors 
and never be refused admission. In the case of 
the ‘Dialect Dictionary’ the work may well prove 
exhaustive and final. Dialect will never greatly 
enlarge its borders; rather will it in the end 
die out. Languages even run a risk of a similar 
kind. We shall not soon forget the words 
of a Breton farmer whom we asked ‘concern- 
ing his language. ‘‘ My father.” said he, *‘ speaks 
Breton and no French, I speak French and Breton, 
and my son speaks French and no Breton.” Three 
generations were thus enough to substitute one 
language for another. One must now go far afield to 
find any one able to speak a dialect as it was once 
spoken. West Riding speech as it was known half 
a century ago seems moribund, like traits of West 
Riding character. Another thing the utility of 
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which is at once obvious is the ability to dispense 
with scores of books, and find all dialect words in 
one work, systematically arranged and easily con- 
sulted. So obvious is, indeed, the gain which Prof. 
Wright’s dictionary involves that we are ashamed 
of dwelling on the subject. 

One is apt to wonder how far ignorance and 
mistake are responsible for some forms. Take, for 
instance, the verb ferret, in the sense of to worry. 
Might not this be a mispronunciation of to worrett 
or werritt, a common North-Country form? Doey 
=a pet, a darling, in the list of words kept back 
for further information, seems to us to be possibly 
a caressing form of Joey, ‘‘ Don’t he love his Joey?” 
Doy is in frequent use for joy, ‘‘ Yes, my doy.” 
We have known Demmy used constantly as an 
equivalent form for Jemmy. Demmy G. was a 
familiar name for a friend of our youth till its use 
was stopped as babyish. See also under Dod=God. 
The orb devon does not appear either in the ‘ Ox- 
ford Dictionary’ or the “Dialect Dictionary.’ It 
was common in Leeds and the district, about the 
middle of the century, to indicate a treble-milled 
cloth, largely in use for coachmen’s coats and capes, 
and was generally either blue or drab. The goods 
were known as blue devons or drab devons. Directly, 
in West Riding speech, equalled anon in Shake- 
speare—Juliet’s ‘‘ Anon, good Nurse!” To dip into 
the volume is an unwearying delight, and we could 
go on quoting till columns were filled. We must, 
however, cease. That the work will be completed 
is now a matter of as much certainty as is attain- 
able in human affairs. So far the requirements of 
scholarship are fulfilled. That the indefatigable 
labourers to whom it is due will be reimbursed is 
scarcely to be hoped. We appeal, however, for so 
much support as shail render work of the class not 
wholly prohibitive. National recognition is, it 
appears, a thing not to be hoped for in this country 
under the systems of government which alone seem 

ossible. Were we as enlightened as our neigh- 

ours @outre Manche we might appeal to Govern- 
ment in this and similar cases—in fact, in all cases 
of labour so earnest, disinterested, and self-denying 
—for a share of the honours so liberally awarded to 
the perfunctory discharge of obligatory duties. Let 
it be understood that what we are saying is de 
motu proprio, and in no way inspired by those 
responsible for the dictionary, to whom the com- 
plaint may not even be acceptable. 


Calendar of Home Office Papers of the Reign of 
George II., 1773-1775, Edited by Richard Arthur 
Roberts. (Stationery Office.) 

THis volume—the fourth of the series— though 

valuable as furnishing a key to a large mass of 

nistorical papers, will not be found especially 
attractive to the ordinary Englishman. To Ame- 
ricans, on the contrary, it will be of great importance 
as throwing light on the early days of their struggle 
for independence. The more we scrutinize contem- 
porary documents the more imbecile does the 
conduct of the home authorities appear to have 
been. Those who were called rebels were not free 
from blame, but when all is said it must be 
admitted that, having made up their minds as to 
what they desired, they achieved it in a business- 
like manner. In not a few cases’ we find their 
cause tainted by a violence which, though not 
surprising, must be deplored by those who have 
the warmest sympathy with the Colonial cause. 
Tarring and feathering was not in those days, any 


more than it is now, a recognized mode of conduct- 
ing political controversy, yet we find it freely 
resorted to against those who spoke ‘‘the least 
disrespectful of the Congress.” This form of argu- 
ment would seem to have been singularly popular 
in Virginia and Maryland. The papers relating to 
Ireland are numerous, but no one taken singly is of 
great importance. Regarded as a whole, however, 
they give the impression that the island was shame- 
fully misgoverned. There are some highly curious 
documents relating the endeavour made by the 
publicans to raise the price of porter, which con- 
trast markedly with modern opinion. In those 
days strong drink was evidently looked upon asa 
necessity of life for the working man of London. 
Lord Hardwicke writes: ‘‘ The common _ people 
are everywhere uneasy under the advancing price 
of the necessaries of life, and a greater necessary 
than porter in this immense unruly town we all 
know there is not.” Sir John Fielding, who was a 
trusted authority in his day, seems to have held 
much the same opinion. There are several entries 
regarding warrants for changes of surname and’ 
grants of arms which will be found useful by 
genealogists. One of these is remarkable. The 
case is that of a Scotchman who alleged himself to 
be a baronet and made application for supporters 
to his arms. The warrant was actually passed, 
but was afterwards cancelled in the _ king’s 
presence because the Lyon King at Arms had 
represented that the applicant had not been able to 
show that he had a right to the title. 


‘THe Ernics oF CREMATION’ is by far the most 
important non-political article in the current 
Quarterly. Whatever opinion we may arrive at as 


‘to his conclusions, all must admit that the writer 


understands the subject, and states the arguments 
against the practice with considerable force. Wrong 
or right, his carefully guarded statements cannot 
but have weight with thinking people. If wrong, 
they urgently call for a reply. We ourselves do 
not see how, if cremation were to become a general 
practice, the danger of undiscovered murders by 
poison could be averted. In ‘ Rome and Byzantium’ 
we have a powerful historical study by one who is 
master of the most recent literature on the subject. 
It is futile to speculate as to what might have 
happened had the empire not been divided, or had 
Antioch or some other city of the East become the 
new Rome. That the picture-web of history would 
have been wrought in a far different pattern we 
may be sure, but of its forms and colours we can 
tell nothing. We may, perhaps, surmise that had 
such been the case the East would not be now in 
comparative barbarism, and that some, at least, of 
the dangers which threaten modern civilization 
would have been averted; but then it is probable 
the Teutons, who have been such great factors 
in world-growth, would have remained quiescent, 
or have spread where the Slav and Mongol now 
rule. It is impossible to contemplate the career of 
imperial Rome without having to face the sub- 
ject of that. depopulation which was one of the 
greatest evils from which the decadent empire 
had to suffer. We do not think the writer throws 
new light on the subject, though he certainly is 
not a victim of the old fallacies. Proscriptions 
may count for something, as they commonly fell on 
the best, not the worst citizens; they were harmful 
far in excess of the numbers directly affected ; but 
we doubt if almost constant warfare can_ be 
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reckoned as a cause at all. In almost all ancient 
wars the weak suffered far more than the strong. 
The paper on the naturalization of foreign animals 
in this country will introduce many of us into 
interesting regions near at hand of whose existence 
we have all along been ignorant. It furnishes 
strong evidence of the fact that the habits of our 
more humble fellow-creatures are more interesting 
to us than they were to our fathers. We do not 
doubt that ‘“‘ utility,” in the narrow sense of that 
misused word, has been taken into consideration 
by those who have spent time and money in making 
English homes for these foreigners, but it is quite 
certain that admiration for the creatures them- 
selves must have been the chief motive. The 
reviewer who treats of Dr. Donne gives a just, but 
by no means favourable picture of one who, through 
the agency of circumstance, and especially by the 
flattering biography of Isaac Walton, has taken a 
higher place among English worthies than he is 
entitled to. Weare so far removed in feeling from 
the verse which Dr. Johnson called ‘‘ metaphysical ” 
that it is not easy to do Donne and his contemporaries 
justice. So far, however, as he himself is concerned, 
we know no definition of poetry which could place 
him beyond the low level of those who wrote only 
for the sake of gaining a transient popularity. 


WE hear with regret of the death of the Rev. 
A. W. Cornelius Hallen, an occasional, and in the 
Seventh and Eighth Series tolerably frequent, con- 
tributor to our columns. He was a capable anti- 
quary and genealogist, and was resident in 1893 at 
Alloa, N.B. Under ‘Maslin Pans’ in the Eighth 
Series will be found much curious information con- 
cerning his family, which came from Malines in 
1610 and settled at Wandsworth, and afterwards at 
Coalbrookdale, as workers in iron and, as Mr. Hallen 
said, in brass. A history of the family of Hallen or 
Holland_was published by him in Edinburgh in 
1885. Personal particulars are wanting. Mr. 
Hallen’s name does not appear in the ‘ Clergy List,’ 
nor do we find it in any books. 


CLONFERT CATHEDRAL. —In making a special 
appeal for funds towards the restoration of this 
interesting edifice, the rector, Canon McLarney, 
supplies the following particulars, known, we fancy, 
to few of our readers :— 

“Clonfert Cathedral, founded by St. Brendan in 
the year 558, thirty-nine years before St. Augustine 
landed in England, and thus before Canterbury 
Cathedral and many of the ancient cathedrals 
existing at the present day, is one of the smallest, 
and yet one of the most beautiful and ancient 
historic cathedrals in the three kingdoms. It is 
celebrated, amongst other things, for its Hiberno- 
Romanesque doorway, one of the finest remaining 
specimens in existence, and for its east window, 
nearly a thousand years old. There is a small, but 
very ancient sacristy at the north side of the 
cathedral. It is roofed with Danish wattles. This 
hurdle roofing is considered a mark of great anti- 
quity. There were originally two transepts; one 
is now in ruins and roofless, the other is completely 
yone. There is a very ancient large carved-stone 

ont in the vestibule of the cathedral. Clonfert 
was at one time a city, and celebrated for its 
schools. It is now not even a village. It is men- 
tioned in a State Paper, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, that before Trinity College, Dublin, was 
founded Clonfert was proposed as a suitable site 


for a university, being then celebrated as a seat of 
learning, and, being in the centre of Ireland, a 
convenient place for Irish students; but this pro- 
position was rejected, and Dublin obtained the 
charter. Like other Irish ecclesiastical edifices, 
Clonfert Cathedral suffered greatly from the incur- 
sions of the Danes, who frequently sailed up the 
river Shannon from Limerick and attacked it. It 
was burnt six times between the years 744 and 1179, 
and was plundered three times between the years 
949 and 1065. In the year 1541 it was almost totally 
destroyed. Bishop Wolley repaired the cathedral 
in 1664. From that time up to the present, a 
period of 235 years, some alterations and improve- 
ments have been effected, but no general work of 
restoration has been attempted until recently, con- 
sequently the building is in great need of repair. 
St. Brendan, the navigator, founder of Clonfert 
Cathedral in the year 558, is credited with having 
landed in America in the sixth century, thus anti- 
cipating Columbus by more than nine hundred 
years. St. Brendan is buried in Clonfert Cathedral. 
A considerable amount of work has been carried 
out already under the supervision of Mr. J. F. 
Fuller, F.S.A., architect. The restoration of the 
chancel is now complete. A thousand pounds will 
be required to restore the nave, and a thousand 
pounds to rebuild the transepts. It is difficult for 
an Irish country clergyman to collect such a large 
sum. The work is being done in sections as money 
is subscribed. It will be a pity to have to stop it 
for want of funds. Mr. John Ruskin, although 
objecting, as a rule, to all ‘restoration,’ was so 
much struck with the beauty of the doorway of 
Clonfert Cathedral, that he sent a donation towards 
its preservation.” 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith, _ 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of Panes with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents’ who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second con- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


A. A. A. (‘‘ Herrick’s ‘Hesperides and Noble 
Numbers,’ 1647-48 ”’).—This wack, formerly worth a 
guinea or two, now, when complete and in good 
condition, with portrait, fetches forty to fifty 


pounds. 
NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
““The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher ?— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


~ 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


A SWISS RIFLE CLUB. 


ON 26 May last I happened to be a 
witness of the annual celebration of the Jéte 
of one of the numerous rifle clubs which 
every canton of Switzerland possesses. The 
question of the institution of village rifle 
clubs in England is one that has recently 
assumed considerable prominence, and a 
short account of the one dealt with may 
therefore possess some interest. The Swiss, 

_like the wise people they are, are well aware 
that no public movement has much chance 
of success unless the sympathy and support 
of the more influential sex are enlisted in its 
favour, and it may be useful for the pro- 
moters of these institutions to know that the 
presence of the female element added greatly 
to the interest of the celebration, From a 
professional point of view it seemed to me 
that a man did not shoot the worse because 


a picturesque girl took an interest in his 
proceedings. 


The society in question, which is known 


as “ L’Abbaye des Echarpes Blanches,” is one 
of the oldest in Switzerland, having been 
founded on 27 March, 1626. The district of 
Vaud was then under the authority of Berne, 


and amongst the original registers and pro- 
tocols of the society is the requisition sub- 
mitted to their Excellencies the Seigneurie 
for permission to establish a shooting club, 
as we should call it nowadays, coupled with 
the promise to behave “en toutte vertu, 
civilité, et tempérence.” The Seigneurie gave 
the required permission to its “chers et 
féaux sujets” to establish among themselves 
an association and fraternity under the title 
which it bears to the present day, “ne ten- 
dant 4 autre but que d’apprendre a manier 
les armes et s’exercer en l’exercice militaire.” 
A humble request to be allowed to make up 
a new flag, “vue que celle de Chillon est 
entiérement gatée, comme leur magnifique 
Seigneur Baillif en attestera,” was also 
granted, with the stipulation that the 
Avoyer and Town Council of Berne reserved 
to themselves, “quantes que Vloccasion le 
requerra et bon nous semblera,” the right to 
augment, diminish, alter, or entirely revoke 
the concession and the regulations under 
which it was worked. 

Some of, these regulations, which are 
entitled “ Etablissement et projet articulaire 


‘de l’ordre et police des confréres de ~Abbaye 


des Echarpes Blanches de Monstruz ‘et 
Chastellard,” are worth quoting, as indi- 
cating the orderly spirit in which these 
institutions were conducted nearly three 
centuries ago. The most important are 
given below :— 


“Art. 5.—Chaque Confrére se pourvoira dune 
Kcharpe blanche, de Mousquet, et de Fourniments 
de Cibe, et de Guerre: Qu’il leur goit permis de 
sassembler, s’exercer aux Armes, et promener 
parmi la paroisse, avec leur Enseigne, & chaque 
dernier Dimanche d’Avril, aux fins qua la 
Dimanche sécutive, qu’on tire le Roy, Iceux 
soient mieux préparés, 4 lui faire VPhonneur et 
exercice ordinaire. 

“Art. 6.—Ils pourront et devront faire telle 
Assemblée, non pas seulement une fois année au 
jour cy-dessus mentionné, mais le plus souvent que 
faire se pourra toujours avec permission du 
Seigneur Baillif, et ce non pour faire des parades, 
mais pour s’exercer et dresser au maniement des 
Armes, et en lexercice militaire, & la fagon et 
maniére du Pays Bas, sous l’adresse et instruction 
d'un président, et gens A ce capables et entendus 3 
ne faisant point de difficulté, d’admettre 3 tels 
exercices, ceux qui y auront l’affection et le désir 
de s’exercer avec eux, et les en requerrant encore 
quils ne fussent du nombre des Confréres pour 
navoir le moyen de contribuer, sans touttes fois 
participer au reste de l’Ordre de la ditte Confrairie. 

‘Art. 8.—Celui qui démentira, frappera, mépri« 
sera ou injuriera son Confrére en Assemblée, 

ayera pour chaqu’un des dits Vices, et 3 chaque 
Fos, six sols. 

‘Art. 9,—Et celui qui outre ce, sera trouvé des- 
honnéte en son devis, exercices d’Armes, gestes, 
emportements, et facon de faire, sera chatié par 
argent, selon son mérite, sans le préjudice WVautruy- 
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/ “Art, 13:—Celui des dits Confréres qui en leur 
Assemblée prendra le sacré Nom de Dieu en vain, 
blasphémera, ou jurera par _le Saint Corps, ou pré- 


cieux sang, chair, playes, Croix de notre Seigneur | 


Jésus-Christ, tel sera multé et chatié pour chaque 
fois, & trois sols, sans toucher notre Ordonnance 
souveraine, qui sera diligemment en ce fait exécutée. 

“ Art. 16.—Celui qui Dieu bénira d’Enfans payera 
a Abbaye pour chaque Fils un Florin.” 

In 1700 further regulations were estab- 
lished, from which I make a few extracts :— 

** Art. 3.—Qui jurera ou blasphémera le Saint 
Nom de Dieu en vain escherra 4 méme amande de 
dix baches, que si tels jurements estoyent si graves 
et atroces quils méritassent plus grand chatiment, 
il sera aggravé selon le mérite du fait. 

“Art. 4.—Qui provoquera querelle, noize, ou 
débat, ou qui dans ses autres actions sera trouvé 
déshonneste, insolent, et indécent, soit en discours, 
andiey comportements, et facon de faire, escherra a 

baches d’amande. 

*‘ Art. 5.—Celui qui se chargera de vin par excés, 
sera chatié a 15 baches d’amande, réservé toutes fois 
ceux qui par infirmité et surprise, et non par 
mauvaise habitude, tomberent en cette faute.” 

It will, I think, be admitted that the rules 
drawn up by these simple and pious burghers 
could scarcely be bettered at the present day. 
Orderly in their ideas and behaviour, they 
also prescribed the manner in which their 
processions through the parish should be 
conducted. First came the captain, “en teste 
de la compagnie,” then the abbé and his 
lieutenant or vice-abbé, then the senior con- 
Freres. Those who, for reasons of health, 
were not in a fit state to carry arms, had 
still to wear their swords, their scarves, and 
a wand, ‘‘et en icelle attaché un ruban blanc.” 
The sergeants “dressed” the confréres, 
having regard to the height, quality, and 
condition of each, and then they all marched 
off by twos and twos, musket on shoulder 
and scarf across their chests, with a guard of 
honour, consisting of the standard-bearer, 
four sergeants, two drums, and two fifes, 
escorting the flag, either at the head or in 
the middle of the cortége. 

This year the hundred and twenty-third 
celebration of the féte took place. I was in- 
formed thatin order tocover theexpensesabout 
three thousand francs were subscribed by the 
society, to which the abbé, who is elected 
annually, contributed five hundred. On the 
first day the general assembly, with the 
reception of new members, was held, whilst 
the early morning and the afternoon were 
devoted to shooting. On the following day 
the confréres met at Clarens at 9 a.m. ; they 
then marched in procession to Vernex, where 
the abbé-president held a reception. In the 
afternoon there was a large meeting at 
Montreux, and a procession to the Town 
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a dinner and a dance. This procession was 
a quaint and interesting sight. All the 
brethren, headed by their abbé, were dressed 
in black cloth coats and waistcoats, white 
flannel trousers, and tall silk hats.’ This 
bourgeois costume was relieved by the broad 
white silk scarf, edged with a golden fringe, 
which crossed their breasts arid hung almost 
to the ground. Each confrére escorted on 
his arm a maiden clad in the traditional 
costume of the Montreux district—a black 
velvet bodice with white sleeves en ballon to 
the elbow, a short white petticoat, and 
coloured stockings, their pretty heads sur- 
mounted by a coquet little hat. The contrast 
presented by the grave and stately burgher 
to the butterfly creature hanging on his arm 
added greatly to the picturesqueness of the 
scene. 

To these particulars, for which I am chiefly 
indebted to an interesting article by M. G. 
Bettex in the local paper, Fewille d’ Avis de 
Montreux, it may be added that the first 
abbés of whom there is any record were 
Adam Dufour (1628-29) and Jacques Rivaz 
(1630-31), and the first captains Monseigneur 
de la Tour, chatelain of Chatellard (28 May, 
1662), and David Dubochet (20 May, 1669). 
Of the first confréres many have names that 
are still honourably represented in the canton, 
and that worthily carry on the traditions 
which had their birth among these sturdy 
contemporaries of our own Ironsides. 

W. F. PripEaux. 


CATALOGUES OF ENGLISH BOOK SALES. 
(Concluded from p. 88.) 


Sainsbury, J., 1865, Feb. 6-9. 8S. 
St. eds jPicomsbuey? Parish Library, 1862, 


May : 
St. John, Oliver, F.R.8., 1768, March 24 and 5 days. 
St. Martin’s Subscription Library, 1852, March 29- 


Sale, R. Cowlishaw, 1845, Nov. 20 and 9 days. S. 
Salisbury, E. G., 1854, June 23. P. 
bore Joseph, 1860, Noy. 5-12. P.—1861, Feb. 18-22. 


Savile, Sir H. and Sir J., 1860, Dec. 19-20. S.— 
1861, Feb. 6. S. 

Saxton, Sir C., 1838, July 5-6. P. 

Scott, Sir Claude, 1831, June 13 and 5 days. E. 

Scott, J. bee and others, 1864, Aug. 12 and 


ays. S. 

Scott, John, M.D., 1850, June 15. -S. \ 

Scott, P. N., 1848, Dec. 14. P. 

Scott, T. H., 1860, May 9-12. P. 

Scott, Sir Walter (MSS. of Waverley Novels, &c.), 
1831, Aug. 19. E. 

Sebright, Sir John, 1807, April 6 and 6 days. S. 

Selsey, Lord, 1872, June 20 and 8 days. S. 

Serra, Duke di Cassano, 1826, Dec. 18-22. HE. 


Hall, where the proceedings terminated with | Shakespeare’s Autograph, &c., 1845, May 30-31. P. 


< 
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Sa Sia Society (Stock of), 1854, March 29-31. 
Shakespeariana, 1837, May 25-28. P.—1866, May 
14-17. P. 


Sharpe, Dr. Gregory, 1771, April 8 and 10 days. S. 
Sharpe, Sutton, 1843, June 7-8. S. > . 

Shaw, Henry, F.S.A., 1854, May 1. S. 
Shrewsbury, Earl of, and others, 1858, May 19-22. S. 
Sidney, R. Chase, 1844, Aug. 9-13. P. 

aaa N. P. (Strood Park), 1886, July 9 and 5 days. 


Simpson, Rd., 1864, Dec. 5-10. P. 

Singer, 8S. W., Part 1., 1860, Feb. 20 and 6 days. S. 
—Part II., 1860, April 11 and 5 days. 
Part III., 1860, May 16 and 6 days. S.—1860, 
May 24. §S.—(Letters), 1858, Aug. 3. S. 

Silvestre, R. W., 1852, June 28-29. S. 

Skegg, Edward, 1842, April 4 and 7 days. S.— 
(Letters), 1847, Aug. 12. S. 

Slade, Felix, 1868, Aug. 3and 5 days. S. 

Smart, Sir Geo. T., 1860, June 28-29. P. 

Smeeton, Geo., 1847, Sept. 28-Oct. 1. P. 

Smith, Geo. Morgan (MSS., including 10 interesting 

early letters of P. B. Shelley), 1849, July 9-10. P. 

Smith, Horace, 1865, May 16-20. P. 

Smith, Thos., 1825, May 9 and 7 days. _S. 

Smyth, Sir Rob., 1809, April 10 and 5 days. S. 

Sotheby, John (Books), 1808, May 2 and 15 days. 
Richardson. 

Sotheby, 8. L. (Melancthon and Luther Books), 
1848 (month not stated). S. 

Southgate, Rev. Rd., 1795, April 27 and 11 days. 
S.—(Coins, sold privately to Tyssen after pub- 
lication of sale catalogue). §.—(Shells, &c.), 
1795, pes 12-13. S. 

Spencer, Earl, 1821, March 2 and 4 days. KE. 

Stace, Machell, 1814, Nov. 21-22. 8. 

Stainforth, Rev. F. J., 1867, July 1 and 5 days. S. 

Stamp, Rey. J. S. (MSS.), 1850, Aug. 6-7. P. 

Staunton, Sir G., 1860, June 30 and 2 days. S. 

Stewart, James, 1839, May 17-18. S. 

Stirling, Thos., 1864, Feb. 11-13. S. 

PHOEY, Wm., 1857, Oct. 26 and 5 days. Burrey, 

hrewsbury. 

Strangford, Lord, 1831, Aug. 12-13. 8S. 

Strettell, Amos, 1820, Feb. 29 and 7 days. 
1834,* June 6-7. P. 

Strong, W., 1847, Feb. 1 and 4 days. S. 

Stuart Papers, 1851, Feb. 28. P. 

Stuart, tar Dudley Coutts, 1845, June 2 and 

ays. C. 
Stuart, James, 1850, April 17. C. 
Stuart, Col. James Alex., 1814, June 27 and 15 days. 


Stuart de Rothesay, Lord, 1855, May 31 and 14 days. 


Stumpff, A. J., 1847, June 18-23. | P. 


E.— 


Suffol and Berkshire, Earl of, 1886, J uly 26-27. S. 
Sumner, Richard, 1805, Nov. 14 and 3 days. S. 
Sumner, Rev. Dr., 1814, May 16-19. E. 
Sunderland, Part I., 1881, Dec. 1 and 9 days. P.— 
Part II., 1882, April 17 and 9 days. P.— 
Part IIl., 1882, July 17 and 9 days. P— 
Part IV., 1882, Nov. 6 and 9 days. P.— 


_.* This sale comprised two properties : (1) the town 
library of a gentleman, deceased, and (2) the re- 
maining portion of rare English poetry, plays, &c., 
the property of a well-known collector. There can 
be no doubt that the last named was Amos Strettell, 
the books sold on this occasion being for the most 
part those bought in at the sale at Evans’s in 1820. | 


Part V. 1883, March 10 and 10 days. P.— 
(Returns), 1883, June 1. P. 

Surtees,,R., 1856, June 25. S. 

Sussex, Duke of, Part I., 1844, July 1 and 23 days. 
K.—Part II., 1844, July 31 and 3 days. E.— 
Part III., 1844, Aug. 12 and 5 days. 
Part IV., 1845, Jan. 30 and 10 days. 
Part V., 1845, April 22 and 11 days. 
Part VI., 1845, Aug. 11 and 3 days. E. 

Swanston, C. T., 1869, Dec. 2-10. P. 

Swinton, Archibald (Oriental MS.), 1810, June 6. C. 

Sykes, Sir M. M., Part I., 1824, May 11 and 10 days. 
K.—Part IT., 1824, May 28 and 5 days. E.— 
Part III., 1824, June 21 and 7 days. E.—The 
catalogues of this sale were compiled by the 
Rev. H. J. Todd. 

Talbot, Sir Chas., 1814, May 2 and5 days. S. 

Tallemach, Rd., 1866, June 19. S. 

(Talleyrand, Prince], 1816, May 8 and 17 days. S. 

Tate, Rev. J., 1844, Jan. 15. E. 

Taylor, Ed., 1863, Nov. 30-Dec. 2. P. 

Taylor, Geo. Watson, Part I., 1823, March 20 and 
a days. E.—Part II., 1823, April 14 and 7 days. 


Taylor, J., 1861, Nov. 28-Dec. 3. P. 

Taylor, John, 1865, March 10-11. 8S. 

Taylor, Dr. Robert, 1762, Sept. 28 and6 days. S. 

Taylor, Sir Simon, 1833, June 3-4. E. 

Taylor, Rev. Thos., 1808, April 12 and 3 days. S. 

Taylor, Col. Thos., 1861, Jan. 21-23. S. 

Taylour, John, LL.D., 1793, June 6 and 23 days. S. 

Tenison, Archbishop (Library), 1861, June 3 and 
5 days., S.—(MSS.), 1861, July 1. S. 

Thomas, Col. Geo., and others, 1862, May 31 and 
June 2. 8. 

Thompson, Sir Peter, 1815, April 29 and 4 days. E. 

Thomson, A. T., 1849, Oct. 17-20. P. 

Thomson, James, 1851, June 5 and 5 days. S. 

Thomson, T., 1866, Jan. 26 and 3 days. S. 

Thorold, Sir John (Syston Park), 1884, Dec. 12 and 
FGAaYS. i 

Thoroton, Rev. Sir John, 1822, Feb. 4 and 5 days. 8. 

[Thorpe (Jun.), T.], (Stock), 1851, Dec. 10. P. 

(Thorpe, T.],* (early English and other books), 1851, 
Nov. 28-29. P. : 

[Thorpe, Thos.], (books and MSS. from Madrid),t 
1826, July 4-5. E. 

Thorpe, Thomas (MSS.), 1826, March 2-4. E. 

Thoyts, Major, 1815, Nov. 10 and 4 days. S. 

(Thursby, Rev. Mr.], 1836, Oct. 31-Nov. 1. P. 

Tite, Sir Wm., 1874, May 18 and 17 days. S. 

Todd, Archdeacon, 1846, May 16 and 3 days. _S. 

Tooke, John Horne, 1813, May 26-29. King & 
Lochée. 

Towneley, John, Part I., 1814, June 8 and 6 days. 
E.—Part IT., 1815, June 19 and 9 days. KE. 

Towneley Library, 1883, June 18 and 7 days. S. 

Townshend, Marquis of, 1812, May 11 and 15 days. 


S. 
Treharne, Edmund, 1861, Nov. 28 and 5 days. S. 


* There were from 1847 to 1852 no fewer than 
fifteen anonymous sales of Thorpe’s books and 
autographs. at Puttick & Simpson’s. The more 
important or interesting of these were 1847, April 27 
and Sept. 21; 1849, March 19 and May 14, all of 
autographs; 1851, Feb. 28, State Papers; 1852, 
Jan. 2, royal letters, and June 4, charters and MSS. 

+ My copy of this catalogue belonged to Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, who has written in it, “‘I sus- 

ect these are the books that Thorpe bought in 
Madrid, Those marked P. I sent for,” 
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(Triphook], 1820, Feb. 8 and 5 days. 

Tross, the Librairie, 1870, Dec. 5-6. S. 

Tross, M., 1870, Dec. 13-17. P. 

Tuffen, J. F., 1821, Feb. 12 and 11 days. S. 
Svs W. B. D. D., 1863, Nov. 27 and 5 days. 


Turner, Dawson (Library), 1859, May 16 and 7 days. 
P.—(MSS.), 1859, June 6 and 4 days. P. 

Turner, Dawson, &c. (MSS.), 1860, April 3-5. P. 

eae Sir G. O. Page, 1824, Oct. 19 and 13 days. 


Turner, Thos., 1860, June 20-23. P. 

Twopenny, Rev. R., and T. Walker, 1872, May 23 
and 3 days. S. 

Typography, Early, 1821, March 8 and 3 days. 8.— 
1829, May 20 and 3 days. S.—1839, May 22 and 
2 days. S.—1870, Feb. 7 and 3 days. S. 

Tyrrell, Edward, 1864, April 4-8. S. 

Tyssen, Samuel (Library), 1801, Dec. 7 and 12 days. 
§.—(Prints, &c.), 1802, March 18 and 14 days. 
S.—(Coins), 1802, April 12 and 24 days. S. 

Tyton, Arthur, 1838, Nov. 16,17, and 19. E. 

Upcott, Williamt (MSS), 1846, June 22-24.—(Books), 
1846, June 15-19. 

Utterson, E. V., 1852, April 19 and 7 days. S. 

Valentine, Rev. W., 1842, April 16 and 3 days. E. 

Venua, F. M. A., 1865, April 12-13. P. 

bieetsese Rev. Gilbert, 1802, March 25 and 6 days. 


Walker, T. Shadford, 1886, June 23-24. S. 

Wallace, Rev. R., 1851, May 28-29. S. 

Waller, Thos., 1846, May 1 and7 days. S. 

Warrington, Capt., 1858, Aug. 2. S. 

Wilkinson, Robert (remaining books and books of 
prints), 1826, Oct. 23 and 4 days. S. 

[Wilks, J.], (Books and MSS.), 1847, March 12 and 
10 days. S.—(Autograph Letters and Docu- 
ments), 1851, May 12 and 5 days. S.t 


W. RoBerts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, S.W. 


* Mr. Puttick in his list enumerates the following 
sales of Turnbull at his house from 1853 to 1861: 
1853, July 15 (autographs) ; 1856, Sep. 9; 1857, June 8; 
1859, Nov. 28; 1860, July 6; and 1861, Nov. 18, all 
books; the dates are of the first day of sale only. 
Tait & Nisbet held in 1851 a sale of a collection 
of Turnbull’s books, but I have never seen the 
catalogue. 

+ This sale is probably unique in that it was 
catalogued and announced by one firm of auctioneers 
and sold on their premises, but by a rival firm. 
Catalogues with two title-pages may be found: (1) 
with i Evans as auctioneers, and 
(2) with the names of Messrs. Leigh Sotheby & 
Wilkinson. The fact is that between the first 
publication of the catalogue and the sale Messrs. 
Evans found themselves in financial difficulties, and 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson were called in to 
conduct the sale, and of course to bear the financial 
responsibility of the transaction. A notice of the 
collection appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
May, 1846, signed A. B., the writer of which was 
Dawson Turner; the sale itself is reported at 
length in the same magazine, Nov., 1846, p. 491. 

+ This collection comprised a fine series of the 
sign manuals of the kings and queens of England 
from the reign of Edward III. to the present time ; 
letters and documents of the most illustrious 
persons of Great Britain, statesmen and political 
characters, military and nayal men; letters of the 


SHAKESPEARE’S BOOKS. 
(Continued from 9% 8. v. 329.) 


Macbeth. Thou sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout, 
And take the present horror from the time, 
Which now suits with it. 

‘Macbeth,’ IT. i, 


“It is a wonderfull thing to imagine how so great 
preparations, and the sudden approach of the 
Infidels could be so concealed, that even the very 
stones and rivers (as a man may say) did not reveale 
it.” ; 


A commentator thinks that Shakespeare in 
this passage probably alludes to Luke xix. 40, 
where the same thought occurs, but in the 
verse in Luke it is the stones, of Ao. that 
cry out, not the very stones, as in Shakespeare 
and this old author. 


Carlisle. Many a time hath banish’d Norfolk 
fought 
For Jesu Christ in glorious Christian jield, 
Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross 
Against black pagans, 7’wrks and Saracens. 
‘Richard ITI.,’ IV. i. 


‘* A prince couragious and invincible, who in our 
age had great affaires, and kept continuall warres 
against the infidels for the name of Jesus Christ, . 
and did spend almost all his life in armes, jighting 
for the maintenance of the Catholic faith; and 
many a time did he vanquish and discomfite in 
open field and plaine battell, even with verie small 
forces, many and exceeding great armies of the 
Turkes, at the sight and presence of whom, the 
troupes of the Barbarians did scarse dare to present 
themselves.” 


The prince, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
kept continual wars against the injidels, fight- 
eng for the maintenance of the Catholic faith, 
and many a time in open field did vanquish 
the Turks; and the banished Norfolk also 
many a teme fought for Jesus Christ in 
Christian field against black pagans, 7'wrks, 
and Saracens. 


Hotspur. It was great pity, so it was, 
This villainous salt-petre should be dige’d 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow had destroy’d 
So cowardly. ‘1 Henry IV.,’ I. iii. 


most eminent authors and literary men who have 
flourished during the last three centuries in this and 
other countries; letters by celebrated artists and 
scientific men; and letters of actors and actresses. 


The autograph manuscripts included the original 

SS. of ‘Kenilworth,’ in the autograph of Sir 
Walter Scott; of ‘Madoc,’ in the autograph of 
Robert Southey, the poet (see under [Evans, E.]), 
and other of his works in his autograph; unpub- 
lished poems by Robert Burns; Le Sécond Manu- 
scrit venu de St. Héléne, being the original 
manuscript, with corrections, in the autograph of 
the Emperor Napoleon ; together with many valu- 
able series of autograph letters, purchased at the 
aperion of the celebrated Upcott collection in 
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“Al the seed corne in the ground being beaten 
downe and troden under foote, with the trampling 
of their horses (for it was autume), the innocent and 
harmless earth did now make shew, that it should 
defraud the poore and unfortunate labourer of his 


pains and travell,” 
Duke. A breath thou art, 
Servile to all the skyey influences 
That dost this habitation, where thou keep’st, 
Hourly afflict. 
: ‘Measure for Measure,’ ITI. i. 
Lear. By all the operation of the orbs 
From whom we do exist, and cease to be, 
Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as a stranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee, from this, for ever. ; 
‘King Lear,’ I. i. 


** Manie are the influences which did descende 
downe from the heavens by certaine secret and 
unknowen causes of thinges, and it is often seene, 
that sundry both good and evill chances are 
manifested unto us by the operation of the starres 
and the celestiall bodies, the which whilst we doe 
disdaine to observe, wee do referre them to mere 
accidents and casualtie, and we do not use eyther 
the service and ministerie of our owne prudence, 
nor the industrie of our owne counselles to 

urchase unto us the favour and blessing of the 
Weiiie bountie, nor to turne away the anger and 

threatenings of the heavens.” 


King. What is the cause, Laertes, 
That thy rebellion looks so giant-like? 
Let him go, Gertrude ; do not fear our person : 
There ’s such divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treason can but peep to what it would. 
‘Hamlet,’ IV. v. 
‘“‘For my part I am rather of this minde, that 
God, even that great God which hath established 
the kings of the earth in their thrones, hath im- 
printed in their countenances certaine characters 
of his divinitie, which maketh them venerable and 
terrible above other men.” 


In my next contribution I shall be able to 
give a copy of the title-page of this old book. 
W. L. RusHton. 
(To be continued.) 


MODERN ZODIAGCS. 
(Continued from 9% S. vy. 331.) 


162. Round the lip of the large bronze 
basin of the Fontaine Richelieu in the Place 
Richelieu, Paris, by Visconti, circa 1825. 
Baedeker, ‘Guide,’ p. 199. 

163, Of a set of 144 Indian ivory cards, 
beautifully painted in enamel, it is said, 

There are twelve suites, each suite having 
a sign of the zodiac painted on it, from one to 
twelve times” ; and these signs nearly corre- 
spond with the European divisions of the 
zodiac. Morison, ‘Religious History of Man,’ 
1838, P. 280. 

164. No. 26 in A. Z. is ener i 
‘ Chaldeea,’ Bete 
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165. The Bodleian, Oxford, possesses a 
painting of the zodiac of Tentyra, by bequest 
of R. Mason, of Queen’s College, in 1841. 
Macray’s ‘Annals,’ 1890, p. 342; ‘N. & Q..,’ 
gt §. 1. 203. 

166. In an almanac (? by Mark Twain) 
are humorous drawings of the signs around 
a standing man, connected by lines with 
twelve parts of the body, the emblems being 
outside, in a square form. 

167. An engraving of a statue of Artemis 
of Ephesus is in Kitto, ‘Illustrated Com- 
mentary,’ vol. v. p. 205. 

168. In twelve circles, round a very large 
painted wheel window, over the grand 
entrance of St. Augustine’s Church, Paris, 
built to commemorate the birth of the 
Prince Imperial. 

169. A large bronze medal represents 
Napoleon as Phebus, behind whom is an 
arc bearing signs. 1854, Mint, Paris. 

170. Engraved in Smith, ‘Wonders of 
Nature and Art.’ 

171. No. 150 in A. Z. is described and 
illustrated in ‘ Ongania.’ 

172. An engraving of A. Z., No. 257, is 
in ‘Archeologia Cantiana,’ vol. iv. p. 87. 

173. An engraving of Artemis of Ephesus 
is in Hislop, ‘The Two Babylons,’ 1862, p. 43. 
On it may be discovered Cancer, Leo, Taurus, 
Aries, Virgo, Aquila, Gemini, Rose, Cherub, 
Acorn. 

174. Painted on tiles with subjects illus- 
trating the legends of the zodiac, as the 
zodiac of Pleasure in the summer smoking- 
room in Cardiff Castle clock tower. See 
No. 102. 

175. Painted on the eight spandrels of the 
vaulting and in four circles on the side walls 
of the winter smoking-room in Cardiff Castle 
clock tower. 

176. An arc containing four signs is carved 
in stone on a panel above a window, below 
the cornice of the National and Provincial 
Bank, Threadneedle Street, London. 

177. The ‘Atlas of the Stars,’ by Rev. J. 
Gall, Edinburgh, contains twenty plates of 
asterisms and five of constellations tinted 
blue, and six star maps. 

178. An engraving of a medal of Antoninus 
bearing the zodiac, enclosing the seven planets 
as busts around Serapis, is in ‘ Acad. Inscript.,’ 
vol. xli. A. Z., No. 57. 

179. The zodiacal alphabet. Aries corre- 
sponds to ain, Taurus to aleph, Gemini to 
heth, Cancer to vau, Leo to lamed, Virgo to 
beth, Libra to caph, Scorpio to zain, Sagit- 
tarius to gimel, Capricornus to tau, Aquarius 
to mim, Pisces to nun. The figures are from 
the Egyptian zodiac. Engraved in ‘Man- 
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kind: their Origin and Destiny, by M.A., 
1872, pl. i. p. 40. 

180. Engraving of the Hebrew camp with 
the signs as used by each tribe, according to 
Kircher (‘CAdip.,’ vol. ii. pt.i. p. 22). Ephraim 
has Taurus; Manasses, Gemini; Benjamin, 
centaur archer; Dan, Scorpio; Gad, Aries ; 
Gersonite, terra; Merarite, aqua; Asser, 
Libra ; Simeon, Pisces; Caathite, ain ; 
Moyses and Aaron, ignis; Nepthali, dove ; 
Reuben, Aquarius; Zabulon, fishgoat ; Issa- 
char, lobster; Judas, Leo. Between the 
signs are the symbols of Sol, Luna, and the 
five planets. In ‘Mankind,’ pl. xvi. p. 408. 

181. No. 178 is engraved in ‘ Mankind,’ 
pl. xvii. p. 428, twelve medals. 

182. Painted on panels round the outside 
of the case of an orrery in the United Service 
Museum, Banqueting Hall, Whitehall. 

183. ‘ Division of the zodiac into thirty-six 
parts, with the names of the decans and the 
distribution of the planets,” with the emblems 
of the signs and planets. Engraved in ‘ Man- 
kind,’ pl. xviii. p. 428. 

184. Engraving of an astrological plani- 
sphere in the Egyptian style found at Rome, 
very mutilated. It consists of six concentric 
circles filled with beautifully designed figures 
of deities, men, and animals. In the centre 
are Ursa Major and Ursa Minor between the 
folds of Draco. In the first circle are Columba 
and Serpens, Lupus, Hydra, Cancer, Sirius, 
Procyon, Capricornus, Aries. In the second, 
Aries with wreath round it, Taurus with 
wreath, Gemini with club, Cancer, Libra, 
Scorpio, Sagittarius as a centaur. In the 
third, Aries with wreath, Taurus’ with 
wreath, Libra, Scorpio. In_ the _ fourth, 
HIAIZIIBIZIZIHI IZSIHIEIEIIHISIS. In 
the fifth, priest with axe, eagle-headed priest 
with cake, priest with two cakes, wolf-headed 
priest, priest with staff and cake, priest with 
globe, priest with globe, bull-headed priest 
with staff. In the seventh are nine busts of 
the planets, Mars, Sol, Venus, Mercury, Luna, 
Saturn, Luna, Saturn, Jupiter. In ‘ Man- 
kind,’ pl. xix. p. 429. 

185. No.9 is engraved in ‘ Mankind,’ pl. xx. 
p. 430. 

186. No. 8 is engraved in ‘ Mankind,’ 
pl. xxix. p. 696. 

187. Engraving of the zodiac as the Garden 
of Ormuzd, or the six thousand periods, or 
perfections. Cancer is a lobster; Virgo has 
wings. The same idea as No. 48, with a few 
variations. In ‘ Mankind,’ pl. xxii. p. 464. 

188. Engraving of the zodiac at Notre 
Dame (A. Z., No. 202), about 1300, which is 
arranged according to the domiciles of the 
planets. The author says Virgo is represented 
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by the large statue of the Madonna on the 
column dividing the doorway, with a crown 
of twelve stars representing the twelve signs. 
Scorpio is a sort of cuttle-fish ; Cancer is a 
lobster. In ‘Mankind,’ pl. xxxiil. p. 478. 

189. Engraving of the zodiacal circle to 
show the position of the heavens on the 
eighth day before the kalends of January, at 
the nativity of Mithra. The same idea as 
No. 48, with a few variations. In ‘Mankind,’ 
pl. xxiv. p. 482. 

190. In the Peckham Fine-Art Gallery is 
a plaster panel decorated with two winged 
boys examining a globe, on which is a band 
bearing the signs, by Walter Crane. 

191. Engraving of a zodiacal planisphere 
explanatory of the Apocalypse, including the 
Signs, Planets, Argo, Ara, Lyra, Bootes, 
Hercules, Draco, Hydra, Eridanus, Tribes. 
In ‘ Mankind,’ pl. xxv. p. 526. 

192. Engraving of tympanum of a Norman 
doorway in Stoke-sub-Hamdon Church, 
Somerset. ‘A centaur inscribed “Sagittarivs ” 
is shooting at an animal inscribed “ Leo” ; 
above is lamb with a cross; in the centre is a 
tree bearing three birds, which may refer to 
Aquila, Corvus, Columba, all enclosed in a 
semicircle, as if symbolic of the circle of the 
zodiac. In ‘Somersetshire Archeological - 
Proceedings,’ 1871. 

193. On a band round an armillary sphere, 
supported by four female figures by Car- 
peaux, above the Fontaine de l’Observatoire 
Py Fremiet, 1874, in the Luxembourg Gardens, 

aris. 

194.. Coloured signs on white ground on 
window curtains were at a private house at 
Ealing, 1882. 

195. On an electrotype copy of No. 3 in 
V.A.M., 1881. | 

196. On the tinted wrapper of the Century 
monthly magazine, New York, U.S., litho- 
graphed by A. Bobbett, 1883-94. | 

197. On a paper uranograph, 1885. In 
V.A.M., No. 180. 

198. Tinted engraving of No.73, by J. Stow, 
is in the Hra almanac, 1890, pl. 17. 

199. “The new Zodiac Jewellery ” by E. W. 
Streeter, 18, New Bond Street, London, 1890, 
comprised a bracelet having the signs en- 
graved within, outside of which were twelve 
precious stones significative of the months, 
each stone having a meaning affixed to it. 

200. Also zodiacal rings, each having graven 
on it the sign for some month, and the corre- 
sponding stone over it, the connexion of signs 
and gems and months being derived from an 


old MS. Ee gs ohm G > 


(To be continued.) 
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Loncest Worps IN THE EnciisH Lan- 
GUAGE.—This matter has formed the subject 
of contributions to ‘N. & Q.,’ appearing In 
6h S, viii. ; 7S. xii; 8S. xi. xii. I there- 
fore offer no apology for sending for inser- 
tion therein the following paragraph, copied 
from the Publishers’ Circular of 4 August :— 

“Dr, Murray points out in his note to ‘In—Infer,’ 
that those who are interested in the length of 
words will observe that incircumscriptibleness has 
as many letters as honorificabilitudinity, viz., 22. 
The authority quoted for the former word is one 
Byfield, a divine, who ina treatise on Colossians, 
published in 1615, wrote: ‘The immensity of 
Christ’s divine nature hath......incireumscriptible- 
ness in respect of place.’ In the recent biography 
of Dr. Benson is an entry from the Archbishop’s 
diary to the effect that ‘the Free Kirk of the 
North of Scotland are strong antidisestablishmen- 
tarians,’ 26 letters.” 

EverarRpD Homr CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


PacinatTion.—A good example of slavery 
to habit may be seen in the printing business, 
where custom has led to the omission of 
page-numbers from the pages which form 
the commencement of the divisions of a book, 
such as the introduction, the preface, the 
body of the work, the addenda, &c. I imagine 
the reason to be that there is some extra work 
involved in setting up the type for the pagi- 
nation when there is much blank space at 
the top of a page, which has to be filled in 
by “blocking.” The custom is vexatious, 
and occasionally causes annoyance when 
lint ts a work for the binders. I have 

efore me vol. xxii. of the ‘Index Library’ 
(British Record Society), in which the first 
page-number is vi, which, in this instance, 
means that the pagination commences with 
the first title-page. There is no page-number 
on the ninth page of the introduction, because 
a fresh heading is started. Of course, there 
is nO page-number on the opening page of 
the body of the work ; I cannot remember 
any book in which there is. Pp. 244 and 
245 are without a page-number, as also are 
pp. 254, 255, 256, and 263 —all on account 
of the commencement of different headings. 
The difficulty—if it is one—could be overcome 
by printing the page-number at the foot of 
each page, as is done by Mr. F. A. Crisp in his 
excellent publications, which are models of 
typography. The pagination of his works 

oes not commence with the title-page. The 
question arises, Where should the pagination 
of a book commence? I notice that printers 
are pretty equally divided about the matter, 
some commencing to count from the title- 
page, and others from the opening page of 
the body of the work. CHEVRON. 


Monastic CHrRonictE.—In the Zvmes of 
8 August there is an article from a_corre- 
spondent on archeological exploration in 
Gloucestershire, in which it is stated that 
“one of the most interesting discoveries of 
this year is an old chronicle of Hayles Abbey 
written about 1365.” It isso seldom that the 
discovery of an English monastic chronicle 
is made in these days that it appears to me 
desirable that such an important find should 
be recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ It would, however, 
be interesting to know how and under what 
circumstances the discovery was made and by 
whom. Perhaps the fortunate finder will be 
so good as to give the information, and also 
state whether the chronicle is in private hands, 
or in a public library or museum where it 
may be seen by a stranger. W. Uz 


PsALM XLIx. 6-12.—This psalm, exquisite 
in matter, yet textually inaccurate, is read 
in Jewish households during the week of 
mourning. Recited in Hebrew, it rarely 
fails to inspire a profound sense of the 
vanity of human wishes. Much of this 
effect is lost in the A.V. rendering 
especially so in verse 11: “Their inward 
thought is that their houses shall continue 
for ever.” I have no access to the Vulgate 
and Septuagint ; but as the early translators 
were not impartial to Coverdale, whose ac- 
quaintance with Hebrew was strictly a bow- 
ing one, I dare say the Vulgate, at any rate, 
will show a similar rendering. Among 
Jewish authorities the only supporter of 
the A.V., &c., is Rashi. Ibn Ezra is not 
with them; Jonathan Ben Uzziel is decidedly 
against them. The point is, What is the true 
inwardness of 0295p? Kereb=inward parts of 
the body. By transition of thought the word 
might be strained to mean “the heart” (the 
seat of emotion) by Biblical writers. This is 
not so. Their word is /ezv=heart, which 
they invariably employ to express thought 
or feeling. Now itis well known that many 
of the psalms are textually most imperfect, 
especially those which form part of our 
liturgy. These were, generations after their 
invention, orally conveyed to those who 
committed them to writing in post-exilic 
times. That some unknown copyist blun- 
dered by transposing the letters of “kirbom” 
is not an extraordinary suggestion in face of 
the fact that this form of error is not an uncom- 
mon one in the Pentateuch. Instancesmightbe 
cited which have not escaped the miscroscopic 
scrutiny of the Massoretes. Even the Kuzari 
has pointed out literal freaks, from which 
many subtle allegories abounding in Mid- 


|rashic literature have primarily sprung. 
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The Psalmist, perceiving the irony of human 
ambition, deprecates the tendency to amass 
wealth, &c.; for “their houses” may, owing 
to seismic disturbance or civil war, be- 
come poeticé “their graves,” O72), z.c., these 
very mansions where they acquired fame by 
their hospitality, &c., may fall, burying their 
occupants at any moment. Wherefore this 
most difficult passage would read thus: 
“Their houses which made them famous in 
many lands may become their graves for all 
time, and their resting-places to all genera- 
tions.” This translation will fit in with 
“Man abideth not in magnificence,” or, as I 
believe it should be, “Man understandeth 
not these things in times of prosperity,” 
for which amendment the reader might 
compare verse 20 enfra. It is likewise 
an intensification of what precedes it in 
verse 10 . L. R. Bresiar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 

[The Vulgate has ‘‘Et sepulchra eorum domus 
illorum in eternum”; the Septuagint Kat of Tapor 
QUTOV olkial avTOV eis TOV alava, oKnVOpara 
aUTOv eis yevedy Kal yevedv.] 


ORIGIN OF THE LAAGER.—I am not sure 
if it was in ‘N. & Q’ or in some weekly 
newspaper that a note as to the origin of the 
laager appeared, but the following references 
from ‘Bohemia,’ by Count Lutzow, may be 
useful if placed on record. 

The invention is attributed to Zizka, the 
great Bohemian leader of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and the greatest military genius of his 
time. “The hradlea vozova ( Wagenburg, 
wagon-fort, or ‘lager of wagons’), if not abso- 
lutely Zizka’s invention, became, entirely 
through him, a serious feature in Bohemian 
warfare (1412).” 

In 1429, at “the Battle of the Herrings,” 
the English leader, Sir John F alstolf, ‘‘ formed 
his wagons in square, within which extem- 
porized fort his men stood on the defensive” 
(‘ Battles of English History,’ by Hereford B. 
George). B. FLORENCE SCARLETT. 


Take better hede, for Ilmestre, 
as I syns lernid, ys...... not on Jvel water.” 
And Sir Walter Besant, who, in his interest- 
ing romance ‘For Faith and Freedom,’ places 
at Ilminster a large gaol which he calls 
“Ilminster Clink,” evidently thought of 
Ilchester, for in the former place there was 
nothing more pretentious than a “ Round 


House” for the temporary detention of 
prisoners en route to Ilchester, which was . 
pulled down about the year 1852. Other 
instances of less interest might be cited. 


W. LockrE REDFORD. 
Ilminster. 


Rirte Rances.—At the present moment, 
when so much attention is being given to 
rifle shooting, and the Government have sent 
a Committee from the War Office to inquire 
into the Swiss system, it may be interesting 
to note that more than half a century ago the 
subject was taken up and strongly advocated 
by the ninth Lord Vernon, the well-known 
Dante scholar. But he was in advance of his 
age and received little support. 

The following extract is taken from the 
biographical sketch of Lord Vernon, written 
by. the late Sir James Lacaita, in the third 
volume of the Vernon ‘ Dante’ :— | 

“From his earliest youth Lord Vernon too 
delight in rifle shooting, in which he attained such 
remarkable proficiency that in Tirs Fédéraux in 
Switzerland, between the years 1840 and 1850, he 
carried off the first prize at Coire and the second 
prize at Basle. In 1859, when public enthusiasm 
was kindled for the formation of Volunteer Rifle 
Corps in England, Lord Vernon was one of the first 
to stimulate it, and he formed a Rifle Corps at Sud- 
bury, where he put up a range at his own expense, 
for the especial purpose of demonstrating the pre-. 
ferability of the Swiss system of marking; which 
system has since then been adopted by the National 
Rifle Association at Wimbledon.” 


J. H. Rivett-Carnac, 
Col. Vols., Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. 


Oneries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


LonGwortH v. YELVERTON.—When did the 
matrimonial trial (cause célébre) Miss Long- 
worth v. the Hon. Major Yelverton take place, 
and where can particulars be obtained ? 

AN Op INVALID. 
[See 5 §. ii. 466.] 


Necro Nicknames. (See 9't§. iv. 212.)—At 
this reference there appeared a very interest- 
ing article by Mr. HotpeN MacMIcHagt on 
generic nicknames or sobriquets, in which 
the common names of @uashee, Cuffey, 
Sambo, &ec., appear. All of these old Guinea 
coast names, as I have heard, are limited to 
seven, and are separately the names of days 
in the week indicating that on which a child 
was born. It was from this that Robinson 
Crusoe’s attendant was called Friday. Can 
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any of your readers give these seven name- 
days, with English translation 2 
; CHARLES GopFREY LELAND. 
Hotel Freyberg, Homburg les Bains. 


Tur Rev. Henry Rowe, LL.D., was Rector 
of Ringshall, Suffolk, and published in 1810 
a volume of ‘ Fables in Verse’ (printed for J. J. 
Stockdale, 41, Pall Mall). The volume is 
dedicated to Baron Rolle, of Stevenstone, 
Devon, and printed by Brettall, Marshall 
Street, Golden Square. Can any correspond- 
ent of ‘N. & Q.’ supply further particulars 
with regard to him, especially dates of birth 
and death ? Deas; 


“ DomiInasus.”—In 1311 William le Vava- 
sour, Knt., made his will, and therein refers 
to “Dominabus Elenze de Mowbray, Mar- 
garete de Nevile, Eleanor de Walays and 
Alicize de Walays,” &c. (Raine’s ‘ Test.’). On 
15 May, 1321, Richard Waleys was summoned 
to Parliament as a baron (Burke’s ‘ Historical 
Dictionary, &c., of Dormant, &c., Peerages,’ 
London, 1883). Will any one kindly inform 
me what persons would at that date be 
covered by the above “ Dominabus”? Would 
1t include wives of barons and of. knights 
and other persons, and if so whom? ILEXx. 


“ Loviot.”—This, I believe, is a name for 
the green woodpecker, and in Bailey’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ (1728) it is described as “a bird, 
that being looked upon by one that has the 
yellow jaundice, cures the person, and dies 
itself.” Whence did the old lexicographer 


derive this curious fable? James Hooper. 
Norwich. | 


ApamM.—Samuel and Walter Adam were 
respectively admitted to Westminster School 
in September, 1775, and September, 1806. 
Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q. help me 
to identify these boys ? Care aly.: b, 


AKERS.— George and John Akers were 
admitted to Westminster School on 5 Decem- 
ber, 1774. I shall be glad to learn any 
particulars concerning them. G. F. R. B. 


CHARTULARY oF Friston, LINCOLNSHIRE.— 

I should esteem it as a great favour if you, 
or any one of your readers, could give me in- 
formation as to the whereabouts of the Char- 
tulary of Friston, Lincolnshire, mentioned 
and extracted from by Dugdale (vide his 
Monasticon’), or give a reference to it in 

printed form if it has been so treated. Dug- 


dale copied out of it l 
Creons. a genealogy of the De 


Old Palace, Lincoln. 
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JoHn GoucH NicHots. (See 18.11. 89, 110, 
140.)\—At the third reference Joan GouGH 
NicHots says he has made a collection for 
a list of pictures, effigies, and sepulchral 
brasses exhibiting livery collars (SS collars), 
and that, in addition to his lists of collars of 
SS, he has large collections on the same 
subject, “sufficient to form a small volume.” 
Who is likely to possess his papers, &c., and 
how can I communicate with him % R. 

[Nichols died at Holmwood Park, near Dorking, 
14 November, 1873, aged sixty-seven. See 4 38. 
xii. 401. For ‘Collars of SS’ see ‘N. & Q.,’ 1*S. ii. 
89, 110, 140, 171, 194, 248, 280, 329, 362, 393, 475; 
iii, 42; iv. 147, 230, 236, 345, 456; v. 16, 38, 81, 182, 
207, 255; vi. 182, 352; vii. 297, 584; vill. 398; x. 
357 ; 299 §. xi. 438; xii. 35; 4% S. ii. 485; ix. 527; 
x. 93, 280; 6S. ii. 225; ili. 86, 231.] 


DonaLD WALKER is more _ particularly 
known for a work in the later editions 
called ‘Walker’s Manly Exercises.’ I believe 
the last edition the author edited was that 
previous to the sixth, 1839. 

As no copy of the fifth is in the British 
Museumor Bodleian, I have not been able to see 
it. The edition of 1839 is “edited by Craven.” 
What is curious about this is that Walker’s 
‘ Defensive Exercises’ was published the year 
following, which would seem to imply that 
he was then alive. Why, then, did Craven 
edit the other book if Walker was alive ? 

In the preface to ‘Defensive Exercises’ 
the author says “universal skill in the arts of 
defence” is “‘ the surest means of freedom and 
perpetual peace.” 

I shall be glad to know when Donald 
Walker died, or to receive any other infor- 
mation. RatpH THOMAS. 

13, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 


MarsHaL Brune.—What is known of the 
relatives of the French Marshal Brune (temp. 
Napoleon I.)? A portrait of the marshal 
used to hang in the Hall of Marshals, but, I 
suppose, was destroyed by fire. Does any 
copy, engraving, or print of this picture exist, 
or of any other portrait of Brune? I should 
be grateful for any information upon the 
above points. R. I. D. M. 

[Brune left a widow. See ‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Universelle.’ There is a ‘ Notice Historique sur la 
Vie du Maréchal Brune,’ 8vo., Paris, 1821.] 


THACKERAY’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO ‘ PUNCH.’ 
—In an early volume of Punch is a short 
poem illustrative of what used to be called 
the humours or absurdities of Italian opera. 
The poem, which is very delicate in construc- 
tion, I have been inclined to attribute to 
Thackeray, but cannot find it among the 
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pieces assigned. to him by Mr. Spielmann or 
Mr. Shepherd. It was, if I remember rightly, 
illustrated by Thackeray, but this circum- 
stance, according to Mr. Spielmann, is not 
sufficient to prove that he was the author of 
the letterpress so illustrated. I am inclined 
to doubt this assumption, and think it will 
be found that Thackeray always illustrated 
his own articles. The point to which I desire 
to draw attention is the resemblance this 
poem bears to a poem by Pannard, a French 
minor poet, whose works were more likely to 
have been known to Thackeray than to any 
other of Punch’s contributors at the time the 
poem appeared. The first and last verses of 
Punch’s poem are as follows (I quote from 
memory) :— 
I’ve seen a tyrant doom a maid, 
With trills and roulades many a score, 
To instant death! She, sore afraid, 
Sings, and the audience cries ‘‘ Encore !” 
* * * * 
I’ve seen spectators of a dance: 
Napoleon, Mahomet, the Cid, 
Frederick the Great, four kings of France, 
Jove and the Muses—scene Madrid. 

In George Daniel’s discursive ‘ Merrie Eng- 
land in the Olden Time’ is a note to the 
following effect :— 

** Pannard, a minor French poet, whom Marmontel 
styles the La Fontaine of the Vaudeville, has written 
some verses admirably descriptive of an opera behind 
the scenes :— 

J’ai vu le soleil et la lune, 

Qui tenoient des discours en l’air, 

J’ai vu le terrible Neptune 

Sortir tout frisé de la mer. 

J’ai vu l’aimable Cythérée, 

Au doux regard, au teint fleuri, 

Dans une machine entourée 

D’amours natifs de Chambéri. 
After having seen a great number of other things 
equally curious, he concludes :— 


J’ai vu des ombres trés palpables 
Se trémousser aux bords du Styx ; 
J’ai vu l’enfer et tous les diables 
A quinze pieds du paradis.” 
‘Merrie Eng.,’ i. 122. 
The entire poem—or rather song—may be 
found in ‘Le Départ de ’Opéra Comique, 
Théatre de Pannard,’ vol. iii. p. 322. Did 
George Daniel contribute to Punch ? 
JoHN HEB. 


Crozs Enypp: Cross Neytz: Oross 
GneryTH.—I should be glad to know what 
became of the jewelled cross, enclosing a 
piece of Christ’s cross, which was taken on 
the body of the last Prince of Wales on his 
death. It was delivered to King Edward at 
Aberconway in 1283. On the last day of 
April, 1286, the king took it in solemn pro- 
cession to Westminster, the archbishop and 
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bishops, with troops of nobles, accompanying. 
He placed it on the altar and took it back. 
In 1301-3 it was taken from Westminster by 
the subprior, &c., in the great raid some of 
the monks made on the treasury there. In 
Oct., 1306, it had been recovered, for it was 
then taken to Lanercost, with the Black 
Rood of Scotland, for James Stewart to 
swear feudal homage on it (‘N. & Q.,’ 1860). 
9 Edward IIL. the king offered to it at Clip- 
stone ; 10 Edward III., the same at Eltham ; 
11 Edward III., same in chapel, Windsor ; 
1370, king adored it at Windsor. I want to 
ask your readers if anything more is 
known of it. THomas WILLIAMS. 
Aston Clinton Rectory, Tring. 


Mitres.—Is the “ Mitra Auriphrygiata ” the 
same as the “ Mitra Pretiosa”? See the sixth 
rubric, “De Consecratione electi in Epis- 
copum,” in the ‘ Pontificale Romanum,’ and 
the thirteenth rubric, “In Ritu Benedicendi 
Populos et Agros,” in the ‘ Rituale Romanum.’ 

Gro. WILL. CAMPBELL. 

Leamington. 


PLANTAGENET CHatr.—In a catalogue of 
the sale at the Rectory, Kennardington, 
Kent, lot 352 is an ancient oak armchair, 
carved and decorated, known as the Planta- 
genet chair, discovered in the crypt of York 
Minster in the last century, where it had 
been concealed since the reign of Edward VI. 
It would be interesting to know how it dis- 
appeared from York Minster. Was it sold ; 
if so, who sold it ? F. T. CaAnsick. 


‘ LEGEND oF St. CHRISTOPHER.’ —Who is the 
author of ‘The Legend of St. Christopher,’ 
beginning 

** Carry me across !” 
The Syrian heard, rose up, and braced 
His huge limbs to the accustomed toil. 
*“ My child ! see how the waters boil, 
The night’s black heavens look angry-faced, 
Yet—life is little loss.” 
Where can the poem be found ? 
CocKLE SHELL. 


, [See 98,8. v. 335.] 


VALLENCE, VALANCE, OR VALENCE.—Why 
is the short flounce above a curtain or bed 
called a vallence ? E. E. Cope. 

[The name _ is conjecturally derived from the 
French city Valence on the Rhone, where there 
are manufactures of certain kinds of silk goods. 


An equally probable derivation is from Valencia in 
Spain. ] 


JosEPH INCHBALD.—Is it not a pity that 
this actor and portrait painter, chosen by the 
gifted Suffolk girl Elizabeth Simpson to be 


her husband, and to whom she was married 
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11 April, 1772, finds no place in the ‘D.N.B.’? 
In the memoir of Mrs. Inchbald in that work 
we are told that her husband died suddenly, 
under painful circumstances, 6 June, 1779. 
Where can further particulars about him be 
found ? JAMES HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

-. [Consult Tate Wilkinson, ‘ Wandering Patentee,’ 
ii. 56-59. According to Wilkinson’s gossip, Inchbald 
died in his wife’s embrace. ] 


Avutuors or Booxs WantTEep.—Can any of 
your readers inform me who were the writers 
of the following !— 

Veillée & la Campagne; or, the Simnel. London, 
1745, folio. — 

The Old Coachman, a New Ballad, to which is 
added Labour in Vain. London, 1742, folio. 

The Patriots are Come; or, a New Doctor for a 
Crazy Constitution. London, no date, folio. 

Sarah, the Quaker, to Lothario, lately deceased, 
on meeting him in the Shades. Second edition, 
London, 1728, folio. 

The World Unmask’d. <A Satire. London, 1738, 
folio.* 

RUPERT SIMMS. 


27, Ironmarket, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


Marcery.—Can any reader tell me whether 
Margery was a distinct name or an equivalent 
of Mary or Margaret or both about the year 
1685 in Berks ? F. G. Brooker. 


[It seems established from Bardsley, ‘Our English 
Surnames,’ as an early variant of Margaret. ] 


ARGYLE AND Montrosz.—I should be much 
obliged to any of your readers who could add 
to my list of historical novels in which these 
two great rivals figure. My list is: ‘A 
Legend of Montrose, by Scott, and the 
recent novels ‘John Splendid’ and ‘The 
Angel of the Covenant. JoHN WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick, N.B. 


CarpINAL NrwMmAN.—Can any of your 
readers kindly inform me in which of his 
works or papers the following quotation can 
be found {— 

“Who will not say that the uncommon beauty 
and marvellous English of the Protestant Bible is 
not one of the great strongholds of heresy in this 


country ?” 
F. B.S. 


RicHARD SAavacE: Mrs. Brer.— Savage 
appears to have belonged to a Kentish family, 
but resident at Mayfield, just over the Sussex 
border. He was secretary to the Customs in 
1705, and contributed to Boyer’s first French 
dictionary, also to his ‘Letters of Wit, &c.,’ 
in 1701, translating from Italian and Spanish. 
Was he or his family known to his namesake 


[* See 24S. ii. 390, 476 ; iii. 256, 334; also Halkett 
and Laing under title. ] 
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Richard Smith, alias Savage, the minor poet 
and homicide, who died in 1743% Will Mr. 
Moy Thomas oblige? While on the subject 
I would ask, Who was Mrs. Bret, named as 
acting Isabella in ‘Sir Thomas Overbury’ in 
1724 % A. HALL. 


Replies. 
MAY ROAD WELL, ACCRINGTON. 
(9th S. iv. 396, 464 ; v. 14.) 


As the “competent opinion” Mr. BoyLe 
is in search of under this heading still 
remains a res desideranda, I have been at 
some pains, as much to oblige Mr. Boye 
as to gratify my own interest in a town 
bound to me by many ties, to procure it for 
him. Accordingly, I recently opened up the 
question in the Accrington Observer, with the 
result that the following information was 
volunteered in two successive issues of that 
paper :— 

‘‘ Mary Hoyle Well, a famous Accrington spring.= 
A letter from the Rev. J. B. McGovern appeared 
in last Saturday’s Observer, making inquiries about 
a once-celebrated Accrington well, respecting the 
real name of which there is some doubt. On the 
old six-inch Ordnance map of Lancashire it is de- 
scribed as ‘May Road Well.’ It has also been 
called ‘Mare Hole Well,’ ‘Mare Hole Well Fair,’ 
‘Mary Hoyle’s Well,’ and ‘Mary Hoyle Well.’ 
The last is the most common name, but I am in- 
clined to think that the ‘Hoyle’ should be written 
‘Hoil,’ the dialect way of saying ‘hole,’ and that 
‘hole’ itself was substituted for, or was a short 
way of saying, ‘holy.’ Mr. McGovern states that 
he had heard from residents of the neighbourhood 
that the well was locally known As ‘ Mary Hoyle’s 
Well,’ fromafamily named Hoyle who inherited those 
parts some time in the long ago, but that his own 
opinion inclines to the view that the well was one 
of the ‘holy’ wells of medizval times, dedicated to 
the Virgin, and originally called ‘ Mary’s Holy 
Well.’ 1 think in this Mr. McGovern is likely to 
be right, though I have not been able to find any 
direct evidence that this well was one of those 
regarded in the past as holy. But there is plenty 
of what may possibly be indirect evidence. That 
the water was formerly supposed to possess virtues 
of some kind is very probable, for apparently it 
must have been on that account that what have 
been described as pilgrimages were made to it once 
a year—on the first Sunday in May. Later the 
‘pilgrims’ seem to have evolved themselves into 
revellers and holiday-makers; and obviously this 
led to the annual gathering at the well being called 
a ‘fair. The month of May is dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary in the Catholic Church—that might 
explain why the gatherings at the well were always . 
on the first Sunday in May. Mr. McGovern quotes 
a Mr. J. RB. Boyle, of Hull, who suggests that the 
designation ‘Mare Hole Well’ is a corruption of 
‘St..Mary’s Holy Well.’ That the fame of the well, 
whatever it was, was at one time widespread is 
undoubted, it certainly having been spoken of as 
far away as Ireland.” 
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The writer, after stating that 


“the well is situated just within the borough of 
Accrington, being only a few yards removed from 
the boundary at Hambledon Wall, near Hambledon 


Reservoir,” 

gives a lengthy and interesting conversation 
he recently had with a Mr. Thomas Simpson, 
who had resided near the well for forty 
years. I append a few extracts from the 
conversation :— 


“Yes; I know Mary Hoyle Well. I remember 
distinctly when great crowds of people used to 
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This information, which is valuable as em- 
bodying all that can be learnt of the history 
of the well and its use during the past sixty 
years, will, I trust, be of service to Mr. 
BoyLe and others interested in such like 
matters. But it still leaves his suggestion 
as to whether “Mare Hole Well” may not be 
a corruption of “St. Mary’s Holy Well” un- 
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touched. However, the following, communi- 
cated a week later to the same journal, is a 
step towards accounting for the designations 
‘“ Mare Hole” and “ May Road ” :— 


‘* Mr. Richard Broughton, the Magistrates’ Clerk, 
tells me that it occurred to him that he had some- 
where héard or seen the place described as ‘ Mere 
Hole Well.’ And sure enough, on an old Har- 
greaves Estate plan, dated about 1820, he after- 
wards found it to be so marked. This, so far as it 
goes, confirms the view taken by the writer of the 
article to the effect that the word ‘ Hoyle’ was 
probably a corruption of the dialect term for 
‘hole,’ rather than the name of a family; but 
whether the ‘ hole’ was a corruption of or contrac- 
tion for ‘ holy’ is another matter. Mr. Broughton’s 
theory is that the word ‘Mere’ may signify that 
the well was originally situated near a pool or lake. 
The transition from ‘Mere’ to ‘ Mare’ and 
‘Mary’ and ‘May’ would be intelligible. Mr. 
Broughton has also put me on the track of the 
method by which the place came to be marked on 
the Ordnance maps of 1848 as ‘May Road Well.’ 
After the Accrington Reservoir near the well was 
made it was named the ‘ Meyroyd Reservoir.’ The 
‘Mey’ appears to be still another form of ‘ Mere,’ 
and *‘Royd’ is evidently one of the forms of the 
word formerly used to signify a clearing in the 
forest. In his treatise on ‘English Surnames’ 
Bardsley says: ‘In some of these surnames we can 
trace the early cuttings among the thickly wooded 
districts where the faraey wealds were situated. 
Our ‘‘ Royds,” or ‘‘ Rodds,” or ‘* Rodes,” all hail from 
some spot ridded of waste wood. Compounds may 
be found in our ‘‘ Huntroyds,” that is, the clearing 
for the chase ; ‘‘ Holroyds,” that is, the holly clear- 
ing.’ The place where the well is situated was at 
one time all forest land, hence the ‘ Royd’ in the 
name of the reservoir. It was no great change 
to convert ‘Meyroyd’ into ‘May Road’; and this 
is obviously what was actually done. But none 
of this throws any light upon the most interesting 
thing of all in connexion with the well — the 
origin of the festivals held at it annually on the 
first Sunday in May.” 


Beyond the points furnished by the corre- 
spondent of the Accrington Observer, I fear 
we shall not be able to get much “ forrader.” 
Should, however, any further information be 
forthcoming, I will at once attach it to that _ 
given above. But I am unable to accept Mr. 
PEACOOK’s suggestion as to the origin of the 
name “ Merehole,” backed though it be by 
a plausible coincidence between Burringham 
and Hast Butterwick. The annual gather- 
ings at the Accrington well point to some- 
thing more than mere commemoration of a 
boundary line—to an historic past in which 
religion, rather than the placing of land- 
marks, played an important part. Also, this 
well was something more than a “ wide and 
deep hole scooped out by the inrush of 
water.” The coincidence of names estab- 
lishes no topographical affinity. Mr. Henry 
TAYLOR is probably nearer the truth in 
identifying it with one of the many “holy 
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wells” with which Lancashire formerly 
abounded. J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Str OLIVER CROMWELL AND HIS SONS AND 
Davueurers (9% 8. v. 494).—Under this head- 
ing, I think, the following inscriptions may 
fitly finda place. I copied them when passing 
through Chipping Ongar, Essex, in August, 
1892. They are contained on two large black 
marble floor slabs within the altar rails of the 
church :— 

Hic jacet Jana D Oliveri Cromwell 
Hinchenbrochiensis e sedibvs hyn 
tinctionianis Eqvitis balneensis filia 
vxor Tobie Pallavicini Armiger 
ex illvstri nominis illivs in agro Canta 
brigiensi Familia orivndi ad quadra 
gesimvm etatis annvm et ferme 
tertivm pertingens qvod mortale 
fvit in illa officio vitaq fvncta (in) 
hoc pvlvere deposvit 
XXIIII martij annoq 
hristi 
MDCXXXVII. 
Here lyeth the body of 
that truly noble and 
religiovs gentleman 
Horacio Pallavicine 
esqvire who departed 
this life on the sixth 
daye of May in the yeere (sic) 
of ovr Lord god 1648 
being of the age of six 
and thirty yeares. 

Owing to the bad light and the short time 
at my disposal I was obliged to depart without 
deciphering the coats of arms which precede 
both inscriptions. JoHN T. Pace. 


Warton Canpte (9'" §, vi. 48).—A watching 
candle is described by both Halliwell and 
Wright in their dictionaries of obsolete 
words to be a candle used at the watching 
of a corpse. Wright gives the following 
example of its use :— 

“Flor. Why should I twine my arms to cables, sit 
up all night like a watching candle, and distil my 
brains through my eyelids? Your brother loves 
me, and I love oe brother ; and where these two 
consent, I would fain see a third could hinder us.” 
—‘ Academy of Compliments,’ 1714. 


EVERARD Home CoLeE ; 
71, Brecknock Road. x ay 


“ PasToPHoRIA” (9 §, y. 415; vi. 13).—On 
turning up my Donnegan’s ‘ Lexicon,’ I find 
that zacroddpiov is “a small case repre- 
senting a chapel containing the image of a 
god.” Unfortunately I cannot put my hand 
on Mr. Caupxcorr’s query, so do not know 
how far this explanation would fit in with 
the sense in which Josephus used it. Cer- 
tainly it will not stand upright in any of the 


places cited by Mr. Batty. I find, how- 
ever, that, racrdés=porch or vestibule. Our 
word 2%? means porch, vestibule, or court. 


Buxtorf calls it a “cubiculum.” Aquila’s 
yafopvAdKcia is likewise incorrect. Its 
Hebrew representative is “outsar.” Sym- 


machus approaches the horizon of truth with 
his é€édpar. Perhaps the best rendering of 
“lischcha” into Greek would be avvédpuor, 
from which we derive Sanhedrin. There 
was the “Lischchath Hanosheem” or 
women’s quarter in the second Temple. In 
fact, any walled-in space is a “lischcha,” 
whether containing a body of people or not. 
M. L. R. BreEsvar. 


CryproGRaPHy (9 §. vi. 48).—If Dr. 
Witson will turn to ‘N. & Q.,’ 9% § i. 152, 
he will find some references to recent articles 
on this subject, and many more to the works, 
both ancient ana modern, previously referred 
to by correspondents. 

EVERARD HomME CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Epcett (9 §, iii. 407 ; iv. 177; v. 13, 198 ; 
vi. 49).—It is with reluctance that I return 
to this name after an interval of over 
four months ; but I cannot allow Mr. Stz- 
VENSON’S statements at the last reference 
to pass unchallenged. I know that it is 
practically useless to discuss a question with 
any one who simply argues that black is 
white, so I will be as brief as possible. Mr. 
Srevenson says that I have confused the 
meaning of O.E. geat with that of O.Nor. gata. 
There is no truth in this assertion; but in any 
case he would be a wise man indeed who 
could say with certainty, with respect to 
local names in many parts of England, where 
the one begins and the other ends. I really 
cannot treat as serious his contention, in 
effect, that the wholesale influx of Latin 
among other races into the United States has 
been without influence upon the personal 
nomenclature in regard to, among other 
things, the initial 4. A glance through an 
American directory would show him at once 
what strange pranks have frequently been 
played with good old English names. Only 
the other day I heard of an American family 
who spelt their name Emmingway—a clear 
case of a lost initial aspirate. 

If Mr. STEVENSON, in the face of the evi- 
dence of Domesday and Anglo-Saxon history, 
still believes that Eddiet=“ Eadgeat,” he is, 
of course, welcome to his belief. To me it 
seems like running one’s head against a wall. 
He has not succeeded in finding a single in- 
stance of the occurrence of “‘ Eadgeat” among 
the multitude of Anglo-Saxon names recorded, 
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and he chooses to ignore the fact that. Ead- 
gyth was an exceedingly common feminine 
name. 
shown by the way in which he misquotes me. 
Neither does his concluding paragraph con- 


cerning ecg merit serious consideration. It: 


is plain to every one but Mr. Srevunson that 
“poetic” is often merely another word for 
“archaic.” When he innocently asks, “ Was 
not almost every gate a ‘hedge-gate’?” he 
shows that his knowledge of medieval 
English rural conditions is anything but 
“ scientific.” 


The truth of the whole matter is that Mr. 


STEVENSON has found himself in a tight place 


from which he is unable to extricate himself. 


with anything approaching grace. He may 


have been studying Teutonic names before [. 


was born for aught that I know, but I still 
fail to see the wisdom of making a laborious 


climb to the misty tops of a high mountain 


to get a few drops of water when a more or 
less erystal brook purls at one’s feet. The 
most brilliant display of pedantry in the world 
will not turn a bad case into a good one. I 
decline to discuss further the name Edgett. 
Hy. Harrison. 


“ CHINK ” (9 8. v. 432, 498).—I am satisfied 
from an inspection of the two specimens sent 
to you by SENG that one is oak and the other 
Spanish chestnut. His letter, however, left 
it open to be supposed that the difference in 
the appearance of the medullary rays is one 
of degree, they being broader in oak than in 
chestnut. The fact is that on the cross section 
the rays form in oak a bright streak, while in 
chestnut (as in elm, ash, and all ordinary 
woods, except beech) there is no visible streak 
at all, nor is there any chink, or flower, when 
the wood is cut down across the centre, as oak 
is usually cut for panels which are to exhibit 
the flower. No land agent or carpenter who 
has seen a specimen of Spanish chestnut could 
afterwards for a moment hesitate to distin- 
guish it from oak, the threads or vessels 
which in chestnut do the duty of medullary 
rays being scattered and too fine to attract 
notice. Only one instance of the use of 
chestnut in Gothic work is known, and that 
has been recorded in ‘N. & Q? 

THos. BLASHILL. 


HutsH (9 8. v. 475; vi. 95)—Huish, a 
common name in Somerset, Wilts, and Devon, 
appears in Domesday as Hewis or Hiwys, and 
in A.-S. documents as Hiwisc. This is con- 
clusive. The attempt of your contributor at 
the last reference to derive it from the Irish 
ursge, “ water,” belongs to the pre-scientific 
school of etymology. Not to speak of phonetic 


His general looseness of method is 


difficulties, your correspondent should explain 
how this isolated Irish name arrived in Wessex, 
and why land was called by a word meaning 
“water.” If Huish had been a river, and not 
a village, it would have been more intelligible, 
but in this case we should expect to find a 
Welsh form, Exe, Axe, or Usk, instead of 
Huish. Isaac TAYLOR. 


Huish is the name of an estate and colliery 
in the parish of Kilmersdon, Somerset, 
situated nearly twenty miles from the coast, 


| which fact hardly tallies with your corre- 


spondent Mr. Etworrny’s theory of the 
etymology of the name. H. 


Twyrorp Yew TREE (9 §. vi. 29).—Which 
Twyford is it, Berksor Bucks? As one of the 
reviewers of Dr. J. Lowe’s ‘Yew Trees of 
Great Britain and Ireland,’-1897, I think I 
may advise Mr. ANDREWS to get into com- 
munication with him through his publishers, 
Messrs. Macmillan. This yew is not men- 
tioned in the yew book, and is unknown to 
me. S. L. Perry. 

Ulverston. 


“ PINEAPPLE” (9 §. iv. 419; v. 402; vi. 95). 
—It seems probable that the fir-cone, which 
was a conspicuous object in the art of Assyria, 
was originally accepted as a symbol of vitality, 
transmitted, stimulated, or hidden, as occasion 
might require. Perhaps it was with the last 
signification that the mausoleum of Hadrian 
was decorated with the famous pine-cone that 
is still to be seen in the gardens of the Vatican, 
that huge mass to which Dante compared the 
face of Nimrod (‘ Inferno,’ xxxi. 58, 59) :— 

La faccia sua mi parea lunga e grossa 
Come la pina di San Pietro a Roma. 
St. SWITHIN. 


In Horace Walpole’s collection at Straw- 
berry Hill was a painting of the first pine- 
apple grown in England being presented to 
Charles II. at Dorney Court, Bucks, then the 
residence of the Duchess of Cleveland. This 
was engraved by J. Cook, and peach: as a 
frontispiece to Mrs. Stone’s ‘Chronicles of 
Fashion,’ published in 1845. <A little inn in 
the village of Dorney still bears in com- 
memoration of the above the sign of “The 
Pine-Apple.” Rae 

Upton. 


SHAKESPEARE AND CIcERO (9 §, v. 288, 462 ; 
vi. 56).—In the works of some of the great 
poets who have described the sea I have 
found passages showing that they must have 
seen what they describe. In none of them, 
with the exception of Shakspeare, do I find 
passages which cause me to doubt that they 


i 
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have seen it. In Shakspeare alone do I} 
remark passages that raise the doubt. But 
his land descriptions are both highly poetical 
and vividly natural. One of his descriptions | 
of what he could have seen from land was 
lately quoted in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

And flecked Darkness like a drunkard reels 

From forth Day’s path. 
I can testify that no image is more true. I 
have myself noticed the peculiar way in 


day. It seems to reel. E. YARDLEY. 


Larcest First Issue or A Book (9S. vi. 
49, 93).—The following paragraph appears 
in the Publishers’ Circular of 4 Aug., and is 
an answer to your correspondent’s query :— 

<‘ Messrs. Methuen have decided to publish Miss 
Marie Corelli’s new book, ‘The Master Christian,’ 
on August 29. It may be of interest to note that 
the number (75,000) printed of this book before 

ublication is, so far as the publishers know, the 
argest on record.” 
EvEeRARD HomE CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Lamp Famity (9% §. vi. 47).—In vol. ii. of 
the Parish Register Society, 1896, ‘The Re- 
gisters of St. Alban’s, City of Worcester,’ p. 11, 
is the following entry :— 

‘Rich: Randall de Ombersly & Ann Lambe, of 
the fore said p'ish, were married January the 17", 


1645. 
Wn. NorMaAn. 


6, St. James’s Place, Plumstead. 


Mrivwives’ Epirapus (gt §, v. 453). — In 
Bitton Churchyard, co. Gloucester, is this 
epitaph :— 

‘In memory of Hannah Ship, Midwife for 30 
years, who brought into the world upwards of 14,000 
children, wife of Joseph Ship of this parish, who died 
17 April, 1817, age 58 years.” 

Allowing that Bitton was a very prolific 
village, the above number attended by one 
person is a manifest exaggeration. W. B. 


Horst Equipment (9% S. v. 148, 213, 360). 
—Allow me, to refer your readers who are 
interested in this subject to the article 
‘Frenum’ in Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities,’ and to another 
entitled ‘Horse’ in the‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible,’ edited by the same scholar, where they 
will find many instances cited. 

JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


SAMUEL CLARKE, M.P. (9 §. v. 496).— 
According to the late Dr. Oliver’s ‘ History of 
the City of Exeter’ (1861)—which, although 
incomplete, is probably the most trustworthy 
existing—Christopher Clarke appears to have 


been the more prominent man of the two. 
In the list of representatives in Parliament 
for Exeter occurs :— 

«©1640. Simon Snow and Robert Walker. During 
this long Parliament, Robert Walker, refusing to 
take the League and Covenant, was dismissed, and 
Samuel Clarke substituted.” 

[ find no other reference to him. Of Christo- 
pher Clarke, however, we read a good deal ; 
at the Restoration, for instance, upon 11 May, 


. ; before the light of | 1660, King Charles Il. being proclaimed, 
pi Si i? aaa beeen /Mr. Marshall, the ex-Mayor, did “cause three 


/hogsheads of good ‘claret wine to be put into 


the cisterns of the three conduits to be drunk 
out to his Majesty’s health,” and a stirring 
address, signed “Cht Clarke, Mayor,” was at 
the same time voted by the municipal body 
to his Majesty. It will thus be seen that 
Christopher was not only Mayor in 1642-3, 
but in 1659-60 also. Further, the same able 
authority tells us Christopher Clark (not 
spelt Clarke in either of the following in- 
stances) was Sheriff in 1639-40, and again in 
the years 1654-5. Harry HEms. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


“Trarric” (9 §. v. 456).—The subject is 
complex: (1) Dr. Magntsson’s suggested 
terapheka, “a coin,” though late, may be 
generic from tereph, an image, referring to 
the image or superscription on gentile coins 
for circulation, not unstamped like Kruger’s 
new dummies. Biblical students know 
tereph in the plural as the lares and penates 
of Laban and Rachel, called “teraphim ”; 
and, as a whole, the subject is mixed up with 
tariff. (2) Mr. Kress should give us the sup- 
posed root of “ taraffuk,” which may be con- 
nected with taraph, rendered agitation ; so we 
also have tarap, “hurry, haste,” and, indeed, 
the “traffic” at a crowded railway station is 
of that nature. All this assimilates to Scheler’s 
trafi, trafu, traficar, and these forms are con- 
nected with the Hebrew taraph, to tear, so 
trifa, torn food, rejected as unclean, and 
obviously allied to the Greek tpémw. 

A. Hatt. 


Highbury, N. 


“ BLENKARD” (82 §. vi. 89, 398, 473 ; x. 116, 
160; 98 S, v. 402; vi. 16)—A “ blinkard ” is 
a person who blinks too much, and a 
“ drunkard” a person who drinks too much ; 
and “drinkard” would be much more probable 
and thorough-going cant for a strong wine 
than “blinkard.” But it does not seem neces- 
sary to speculate on the subject. Blenkard 
was very plainly not a “strong, cheap wine,” 
since the price was little below that of 
canary. The red Rhenish “Bleahard” of 
Pepys was a “pretty wine”—a term, by the 
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way, still in use and most expressive. Blis- 
chert, as the source of both, may seem a long 
shot ; but to any one who sees the strange 
form in which some foreign wines were, and 
are, known in this country, it is by no means 


unlikely. GEORGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


DantEL DEFOE (9 §, v. 285, 483).—With 
regard to this matter I may mention that I 
have on my shelves ‘Hours in a Library,’ 
three volumes, London, 1874 ; and ‘ Defoe,’ by 
W. Minto (“English Men of Letters Series,” 
edited by John Morley). I am fully ac- 
quainted with the essays of Leslie Stephen 
and of Prof. Masson on the works of ' the 
author of the amazingly clever burlesque, 
‘Short Way with the Dissenters,’ yet I think 
it not too much to say, in spite of Defoe’s 
critics, that no book has been more generally 
admired than ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ No person, 
as Samuel Johnson remarked, ever laid it 
down without wishing it longer ; and, more- 
over, no story has ever been written that has 
given so much pleasure for over 170 years to 
the boys, old and young, of Europe as the 
allegorical story called by the great friend 
and biographer of Charles Dickens 
**the romance of solitude and self-sustainment, 
[which] could only so perfectly have been written bya 
man whose own life had for the most part been passed 
in the independence of unaided thought, accustomed 
to great reverses, and of inexhaustible resources in 
confronting calamities.” 

Perhaps the following lines by Wentworth 
Dillon, Earl of Roscommon, the friend of 
Dryden and the admirer of Milton, may not 
be inappropriate on this occasion :— 

On sure foundations let your fabric rise, 

And with attractive majesty surprise ; 

Not by affected, meretricious arts, 

But strict harmonious symmetry of parts, 

Which through the whole insensibly must pass, 

With vital heat to animate the mass; 

A pure, an active, an auspicious flame, 

And bright as heaven, from whence the blessing 
came. 


Henry GEeratp Hop. 
Clapham, S.W. 


The recent Guildhall Exhibition had a 
icture, No. 84, of Defoe in the pillory at 
emple Bar. The houses may be true enough, 
and Temple Bar exactly as we saw it, but 
in Defoe’s time it had three tall iron spikes 
with traitors’ heads on the top of et 
E. L. G. 


‘Tom Bowxine’ (9 §, v. 474; vi. 15).— 
Without going into the question of the 
meaning of the line 


Here a sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bowling, 
it may be of interest to note the original 
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title of this well-known song. I have a 
volume of Dibdin’s compositions, most of 
which are signed by him, in which this one 
appears. It is entitled as follows :— 

**Poor Tom, or the Sailor’s Epitaph. Written 
and composed by Mr. Dibdin for his: entertainment 
called The Oddities. London, Printed and Sold by 
the Author at his Music Warehouse, No. 411 
Strand, opposite the Adelphi. Pr. 1s.” 

The last lines of the last two verses are, 
respectively :— 

For Tom ts gone aloft 
and 

His soul is gone aloft. 
The usual rendering now is “has.” ‘The 
Oddities’ was produced at the Lyceum in 


1788-9. EK. E. NEwtTon. 
7, Achilles Road, West Hampstead. 


Permit me to endorse Mr. H. Ina.Esy’s 
opinion that sheer is used in its ordinary 
sense. In the earliest editions of the song 
there is no hyphen between sheer and hulk, 
and the rhythmical accent seems to settle 
the question beyond doubt. 

E. Rimpautt Dippin. 


CATALOGUE OF First Book AvcTION IN 
ENGLAND (27 8. xi. 463; 5 §. xii. 95, 211, 
411; 6S, ii, 297, 417 ; 9 S. vi. 86).—If Mr. 
McGovern had consulted the Indexes of 
‘N. & Q.’ I think he would have seen that 
the newspaper cutting did not contain any 
new information which could justify its 
transference 7m extenso to its pages. A note 
of the sale of a scarce book or pamphlet, and 
the price at which it changed hands, is always 
of interest; but to quote half a dozen as 
probably the number of copies of Seaman’s 
catalogue extant must surely be a guess; 
and to say that this is the first occasion on 
which a copy has occurred for sale is a 
mistake, as [ have one in my collection of 
early catalogues, which I see I purchased 
(with others for one guinea) in 1875, but have 
not any note of having met with a copy for 
sale since. A copy is also shown in the 
King’s Library, British Museum, as a ‘ Cata- 
logue of the First Sale of Books by Auction 
in England.’ 

As to Mr. McGovern’s closing query, as 
the catalogue in question was not a book- 
seller’s it can hardly be called the first of 


that class. GEORGE Porter. 
10, Priestwood Mansions, Archway Road, N. 


I do not think this is so rare as your corre- 
spondent imagines. There has been a copy 
exhibited in the King’s Library, British 
Museum (near the Tapling stamps), for a long 
time. A second copy is in the hands of one of 
my friends, C. DAviEs SHERBORN 
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“Nimmet” (9th §. iv. 438, 506; v. 51, 362). 
—T have heard the word nwmmet, as signifying 
a meal, from a certain dairy farmer of Wed- 
more, Somerset. I always supposed the 
etymology of the word to be noon-meat 


(cf. German M?ttag-essen). 
EWIS THOMPSON. 


Smvon Fraser (8 S. x. 156, 223).—Your 
correspondent Mr. JoHN RADCLIFFE gives me 
information regarding Simon Fraser, colonel 
of 78th Highlanders, and his marriage, to 
the effect that he married Miss Bristow, fifth 
daughter of John Bristow, M.P. I should like 
to know if any of the Bristow family or their 
descendants are living, and, if so, where. 
Does your correspondent know of any por- 
trait of Fraser, either miniature, oil, drawing, 
or print? His half-brother Archibald was en- 
graved. The Lovat family have no picture. 
A picture is wanted for historical purposes, 
and a good price would be paid for one. 

J. Ross RoBERTSON. 

Toronto, Canada. 


DANIEL QUARE, WATCHMAKER (9% 8. v. 
474 ; vi. 71).—Notwithstanding the statement 
of Octavius Morgan, Quare was, I believe, 
but seventy-four years of age when he died. 
My authority for the statement is the register 
of the Friends’ Burial-ground, where he was 
buried on 27 March, 1724. Though I have 
examined a great many specimens of his 
work, I have never met with one which bore 
evidence of an earlier date than 1670. As for 
the Hampton Court Palace clock, there is no 
doubt it was made by Joseph Williamson for 
Daniel Quare about 1700 (vide Philosophical 
Transactions, November and December, 1719, 
vol. xxx. p. 1080). With all respect for the 
Daily News as quoted by Mr. R. C. Bostock, 
the statement that the clock was “made 
about 1660” is very loose, and seems to be 
merely a guess not entitled to any particular 
weight. F. J. BRITTEN. 


Besides the notice of this eminent clock 
maker in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ an article upon him will be found in 


the /riends Quarterly Examiner (West, New-. 


man & Co., 54, Hatton Garden) for January. 
Since this article was written I have learnt 
that Daniel Quare was well known in the 
early history of Philadelphia as a director 
of the London Company ; and I expect to 
receive | sagt some particulars as to his 
connexion with Pennsylvania. I do not know 
that he ever visited Philadelphia. It is pro- 
bable that business interests of a financial 
character arose out of the acquaintance 


originating upon the supply of the famous 


clock, and of watches, to King William IIT, 
and out of the grant orallowance of the “ready 
access” to the king. He was a persona grata 
with the Court of Queen Anne and of King 
George I., the latter allowing him to come 
to the palace whenever he desired without 
formality, so that ‘the Yeoman of the Guard 
at the Backstairs,” Quare writes, let him 
“frequently go up without calling anybody 
for leave, as otherwise is usual tho’ for Persons 
of Quality.” Isaac SHARP. 
12, Bishopsgate Without. 


Woore, IN SALop (98 §, v. 122, 236; vi. 33). 
—Mr. Henry Harrison would add much to 
the value of his communication if he would 
give us precise authority for the statement 
that “ Waver refers chiefly to the aspen or 
wavering poplar.” It is singular, considering 
the number of place-names in England having 
their root in the word, that it is not to be 
found in any Anglo-Saxon record, or pre- 
served in any dialect, in the sense indicated. 
The construction seems so likely that further 
information is most desirable. The modern 
form “poplar,” according to Skeat’s ‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary,’ is a “Middle - English 
word, probably” referring to its trembling 
leaves. sp, ceps, is the recognized Anglo- 
Saxon word for the aspen or trembling poplar, 
though Sweet’s ‘Student’s Dictionary ’ applies 
it also to the white poplar. 

W. H. DUuIGNAN. 

Walsall, 


- The early pronunciation of Wavertree, near 
Liverpool, must, of course, have been War- 
tree. So much is plain from the spelling 
Waurtre, Wauertree, &c. I was wrong to say 
“unknown.” Nothing in the way of local 
pronunciations is unknown. What I meant 
was that if you spoke of Wavertree as War- 
tree not one hundred of our hundreds of 
thousands would know what you meant. 
GEORGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


‘Joun Butt,’ A Newspaper (9S. v. 495 ; 
vi. 116).—It is curious that in two accounts 
given of the above no mention is made of the 
man who gave life to it—Theodore Hook ! 


‘The most important event with which_ the 
name of Theodore Hook stands connected [says 
one of his biographers] is unquestionably the estab- 
lishment of the John Bull newspaper at the close of 
1820. The universal, instantaneous, and appreciable 
effect produced on the great political movements 
of the day by its appearance is perhaps unparalleled 
in the history of periodical literature. he ex- 

losion scattered brilliant terror far and wide. No 
Bret appearance of any periodical work in our time 
at least produced such a startling sensation—it told 
at once from the convulsed centre to the very exe 
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tremity of the kingdom. The paper set out with 
one specific object—the extinction of the Branden- 
burgh House party ; and to accomplish this Hook’s 
varied talents—his wit and humour, his sarcasm 
and bitterness, his keenness of argument, fiery zeal, 
and unscrupulous daring—were all brought to bear 


with concentrated energy upon the ranks of the 
opposition.” 


Dr. Garnett, in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ says (vol. xxvii. p. 274) :— 

“The authorship of ‘Tentamen’ may have co- 
operated with the recommendation of Sir Walter 
Scott in obtaining for Hook the editorship of the 
John Bull, established to counteract the popular 
enthusiasm for Queen Caroline. Hook’s reckless 
humour and preternatural faculty of improvisation 
had full swing, and his powers were never displayed 
to so much advantage as in this scurrilous, scandal- 
ous, but irresistibly facetious, and for a time exceed- 
ingly potent journal......Hook proved himself the 
prince of lampooners. The exuberance of his im- 
petuous fun sweeps away the studied and polished 
sarcasms of refined satirists like Moore; he hurls 
ridicule and invective right and left with a Titanic 
vigour so admirable in itself that we almost forget 
that after all it is only mud that he is showering. 
Most of it, however, stuck where it was meant to, 
and his paper must be named with the Craftsman 
and North Briton among those which have contri- 
buted to mould English history. ‘It is impossible 
to deny,’ says the Quarterly Review, ‘that the John 
Bull frightened the Whig aristocracy from coun- 
tenancing the Court of Brandenburgh House. The 
national movement was arrested, and George IY. 
had mainly John Bull to thank for that result.’ ” 


It was in the John Bull that the well-known 
and amusing letters of Mrs. Ramsbottom first 
appeared, also from the pen of Hook. 

Lethe wha 


Upton. 


INFECTIOUS DisEAsE AMoNG QATTLE (gth 
S. v. 335; vi. 16)—Thirty years before the 
severe outbreak of murrain among cattle 
recorded by your correspondents, a similar 
visitation had taken place in the home 
counties. It is noteworthy that our know- 
ledge of it is almost wholly derived from 
the account contained in church briefs, on 
which collections were made on behalf of 
those who had experienced such losses. 
Many parochial records give us information 
on this subject, the following being examples : 

Marwood, Devon.—1715. Cowkeepers’ Brief. Loss, 


24,539/.; (collected) 12. 1s. 2d. — Trans. 
Assoc., xxv. 358 


St. Lawrence, Reading.—1715, June 22. Towards 
the great loss of cows in Middlesex, Surrey, and 
Essex. Loss, 24,5397. ; 27. 16s.—‘ History of Church,’ 


Rev. C. Kerry, 209. 

St. Margaret’s, Westminster, — 1715, May 20. 
From house to house, for Cowkeepers, &c., loss by 
Cattle. 24,530/7. 14s, and upwards; 58/. 7s. 6d.— 
‘ Bygone Briefs,’ 87. 

Appleby-Magna.—“ November 28% and 29%, 1718. 
Collected upon yé® brief (from house to house) for 


-the cow keepers of the countys of Middlesex, Surry 


Devon 


and Essex, next adjoyning to the citys of London 
and Westminster, who by a malignant and infectious 
distemper has great numbers of oxen and cows 
swept away—the summ of five shillings and six 
pence.” —Reliquary, xiii. 114. 

Under the years 1711-4 Haydn (‘ Dict. of 
Dates’) states, “A cattle plague began in 
Hungary ; extended over Western Europe, 
destroying one and a half million catt a 
Historians do not appear to note its 
extension to England. It could scarcely 
have’ been limited to the three counties 
mentioned ; and judging from the direction 
whence it seems to have come, it may have 
affected some of the northern parts of the 


country first. T. N. BrusHrreLp, M.D. 
Salterton, Devon. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Cardif Records. Edited by John Hobson Matthews. 
Vol. II. (Sotheran & Co.) , 
KIGHTEEN months ago (9 §. iii. 238) we drew 
attention to the commendable example set by the 
Corporation of the borough of Cardiff in publishing, 
under admirably competent care, its civic records, 
A second volunie of these now sees the light. More 
miscellaneous in character and later in date than 
those of the previous volume, the contents of this 
will, Mr. Matthews opines, be of more eneral 


interest. Portions of them are, indeed, of signal — 


value, not only for genealogical purposes, but as 
illustrating the conditions of life in Glamorganshire 
under Tudor, Stuart, and Hanoverian dynasties. 
What will strike painfully the student of the 
Calendar Rolls and Gaol Files, 1542-1830, which, if 
not the most significant from the archeological 
standpoint, are at least the most dramatic, is 
the severity and extent of the punishments for 
recusancy and the horrible condition of the gaols. 
In condemning to imprisonment the Catholic recu- 
sants the authorities were, in fact, adjudging them 
to all but certain death. Among those in constant 
trouble were the Turbervilles of Newton Nottage 
and of Skerr, a branch, presumably, of the same 
family as the Turbervilles of Dorset, renowned in 
history and fiction, to which we owe George Tur- 
berville, the poet. A late member of the Glamorgan 


branch, Edward Turberville, died in 1681 a rene-- 


gade, after winning infamy as a timeserver and an 
informer false to both sides (see Burnet, ‘ History of 
wy own Time,’ ii. 304, ed. 1900). Staunch enough, 
as these chronicles testify, were the Turbervilles of 
Glamorgan, and dearly did they aby their loyalty. 
In 1576 we first hear of people being punished for 
refusing to satisfy the law Ab putting in an occa- 
sional appearance at worship in the parish church. 
Among those punished in 1585 for having ‘con- 
temptuously and voluntarily” forborne attendance 
for the space of six months was Lewis Turberville, 
of Llancarvan, gentleman. Of fourteen prisoners 
who died in 1598 one was James Turbervill, of 
Newton Nottage, gentleman, committed for re- 
cusancy. The same year Lewis Turbervill, of 
Llysfronydd, gentleman, died in the gaol, which was 
crowded with Catholics. Included in twenty-seven 
persons prosecuted for recusancy in 1622 were 


lea 
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Mathew Turbervile, gentleman, and Alice Turber- 
vile, spinster, both of Newton Nottage. ‘Three 
Turbervilles were pursued for the same offence 
in 1629, and six Turbervilles of Sker or Skerr in 
1636. Christopher Turbervill, gentleman, is in the 
Gaol Calendar for refusing to take the Oath of 
Supremacy. Other entries concerning the imprison- 
ment and the deaths in gaol of Turbervilles or their 
servants appear. One Turberville was found guilty 
of highway robbery and presumably hanged. He 
demanded money with menaces and with these 
Welsh words, which we print as an exercise for a 
few of our readers, ‘“‘Sefwch, God dammoch chwi, 
efe ceiswch arian chwi.” Among those bearing 
witness against Phillip Evans, accused of being “a 
Popist [sce] priest or lesuitte,” was Mayne Trott, a 
deformed man who had been Court Dwarf to the 
kings of Spain and England. A charge in 1692 is 
the forcible abduction and marriage of Mary ae 
ton, an heiress. In 1748 a jury of matrons decided 
that Catherine Llewelin, condemned to death, was 
‘*quick with child.” Jane Morgan was sentenced 
to be “ whipt” for stealing seven pounds of Scotch 
snuff. 

In 1745, instructions being sent out from Trinity 
House concerning disaffected persons, the Customs 
officers report that ‘“‘ there are no Papists or Non- 
jurors in Glamorgan except a few ‘of the meaner 
sort’”—a statement at variance with what we have 
previously read. The Customs House officials, from 
whose records this statement is drawn, complain 
of the unprotected state of the coast and the in- 
ability to resist any foreign invasion should such be 
attempted. These extracts are fairly indicative of 
the sort of matter to be found in a portion of this 
volume. Of more directly antiquarian interest are 
the ‘ Notes on the Manors of the Cardiff District’ 
and the accounts of ‘The Lords of Cardiff,’ with 
which the volume opens. Of special value is the 
“South Wales Chantries Certificate,’ showing the 
royal confiscation of the property of ecclesiastical 
institutions—of such value, indeed, that we wish 
Mr. Matthews had seen his way to print it in its 
entirety. We are shown not only the extinction 
of lights which were burnt before altars, shrines, 
and images, the cessation of dirges, obits, and 
month’s minds, but even the closing of the poor 
school at Llandaff Cathedral. The number of 
*““houseling people,” that is, Easter communicants, 
in each parish is named. Thus in the parish 
of “Saint Mary’s in kardyf” there ‘be howseling 
pore iiije [400].” Thomas Morgan’s ‘Commonplace 

ook,’ with which the volume ends, is a curious 
record of expenses—principally, but not wholly, 
private—of an exact and careful country gentleman 
** of ancient lineage and modest fortune.” Abundant 
matter of varied interest is, it is seen, supplied, the 
work being admirably executed throughout. The 
illustrations constitute a special and an attractive 
feature. In the views of Cardiff Castle, &c., the 
atmosphere is finely kept. We wish Mr. Matthews 
would not use “‘ by(e)gone” when he means bygone 
or gone by. Otherwise we have nothing but praise to 
bestow. Obligation is avowed to Mr. John Stuart 
Corbett for antiquarian assistance. The head and 
tail pieces of Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., are excellent, 
and the book remains a credit to all concerned. 


A History of Aberdeen and Banff. By Willi 
Watt. (Blackwood & Sons.) Uf y William 


Mr. Warv’s ‘History of Aberdeen and Banff’ is 
a well-executed piece of work, and a welcome 


MM 
} 


addition to the ‘‘County Histories of Scotland.” 
Abundant materials are, it is true, provided to his 
hand, the publications of the Spaldiee Clubs, Old 
and New, constituting in themselves a mine prac- 
tically inexhaustible of information concerning the 
north-eastern counties of Scotland. The matter 
available has, however, been well employed, and 
the record furnished, though saddening in many 
respects—as what Scottish history is not ?—is, at 
any rate, readable and well arranged. In dealing 
with Scottish as with English counties, the same 
ground has to be continually retraversed. Owing 
to its remote and formerly inaccessible position, 
Aberdeenshire — by which name, following the 
example of the author, we may well speak of the 
entire district depicted—has few traces of Roman 
remains, and few trustworthy signs of Roman 
occupation. That the fleet of Agricola may have 
sailed up the long coast line is probable enough; 
but this, like other things, remains in the domain of 
conjecture. The district is, however, specially rich 
in flint implements of war and the chase. That 
flint workshops such as are found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pfahl-bauten of Moosseedorf, at 
Wauwyl and Bodmann, existed at the confluence 
of the Leochel and the Don is certain, though flint 
is not native in the neighbourhood (see Evans’s 
‘Ancient Stone Implements’). As Mr. Watt does 
not trouble himself about these, we may follow his 
example. It is not, indeed, until the time of Bisho 

William Elphinstone (1431-1514) that the york 
becomes much more than a record of the ambitions 
and greeds of Keiths, Gordons, Leslies, Forbeses, 
Menzies, Setons, Ogilvies, Stewarts, and other 
turbulent and predatory families. Not even with 
the foundation by Elphinstone of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity does the strife of ignoble interests cease. 
These things are too familiar in early Scottish 
history to justify exclamation. A green spot in a 
desert 1s, however, reached when we read of this 
noble foundation of the enlightened and, presum- 
ably, illegitimate descendant of an old and noble 
family. Profitine by what he had seen of the short- 
comings of the Glasgow University, and recognizing 
the claims of the two model universities of Bologna 
and Paris, Elphinstone carried out a scheme in 
advance of any to which effect was given in a 
pre-existing British university. Half a century 
was to elapse before the English universities 
obtained what Aberdeen possessed from the first, 
a professorship of medicine, which, indeed, Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrews could not boast until more 
than two centuries later. For Bishop Elphinstone 
it is claimed that to his initiative was due the 
introduction of printing into Scotland. The first 
volume of the ‘ Breviary of Aberdeen’ appeared in 
1509. Herbert, of course, mentions the book of 
poems issued by Chepman & Myllar a year earlier, 
but this may pass. It is curious and hard of belief, 
though apparently true, that no Greek types were 
known in Edinburgh so late as 1579. The defiant 
motto of the Earls Marischal—‘‘ They haif said: 
Quhat say they? Lat thame say ”—was attributed 
to the callous manner in which the Keiths grasped 
the spoils of the Church. It is sad to find that 
while martyrdom for conscience’ sake is unknown 
in the history of Aberdeen, the records of the city 
are stained by very numerous executions for witch- 
craft. In 1597 no fewer than twenty-four people 
suspected of this offence were burnt to death in 
the city. We find that women against whom 
nothing worse than suspicion could be brought 
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were burnt on the cheek before undergoing banish- 
ment. As a remedy against destitution we find 
each householder compelled to receive a pauper 
child into his family. These few sentences may 
convey an idea of Mr. Watt’s achievement. Popular 
histories such as the present are indispensable when 
the records of a city are not published, and are of 
much general utility even when those are accessible. 
The volume is enriched with some admirable maps. 


Folk-Lore commences with Dr. Gaster’s learned 
paper entitled ‘Two Thousand Years of a Charm 
against the Child-stealing Witch,’ which relates to 
a formula that has been traced ‘‘ from the heights 
of the Carpathian Mountains, through Roumania, 
the South of Russia, the Plains of the Balkans, as 
far as old Byzantium, thence to the cloisters of 
Syria, through Palestine, and on to the Valley of 
the Nile. A far-travelled charm indeed, and who 
knows how far it will travel still?” Yet there is 
no reason to suppose that it has a wider range than 
many other spells. The second paper of importance 
is on ‘ Pre-animistic Religion,’ and its author points 
out that though ghosts and spirits are undoubtedly 
“* nowers,” still it does not follow that all ‘‘ powers” 
are ghosts and spirits, even if they tend to become 
so. Amid the vast array of facts relating to the 
worship of stones (to quote one instance) ‘‘ there 
will be found the most divergent ideal representa- 
tions of their supernatural nature......ranging from 
the vaguest semi-conscious belief in their luckiness, 
onwards through animatism, to the distinct ani- 
mistic conception of them as the home of spirits of 
the dead or the unborn, or as the image and visible 
puree of a god; but...... underlying all these 

uctuating interpretations of thought there may 
be discerned a single universal feeling, namely, the 
sense of an awefulness in them intimately affecting 
man, and demanding of him the fruits of awe, 
namely, respect, veneration, propitiation, service.” 
Could the early conceptions of very young children 
among civilized Pole be got at, it would probably 
be found that they were subject to analogous im- 
pressions. Peculiarly shaped pebbles, clouds, and 
other things which strike them as unusual and 
significant appear, in some instances at least, to 
arouse in their minds a sense of mystery and might 
long before any knowledge of soul or spirit has 
been instilled into them. For example, the writer 
of these words, while still far too young to pay 
attention to the notions of mature people, or to 
understand the language in which their ideas were 
couched, was inclined to feel that remarkable 
objects meant something; they seemed to have a 
virtue which was none the less important because 
ill defined. Miracles, in the modern signification of 
the word, are unknown to the untutored intellect, 
for to it all things imaginable may easily happen. 
Yet both savage and child distinguish between 
the usual and the unusual, and theorize over the 
extraordinary and the unhewmlich. 


Mr. Percy Linpuey has issued the latest edition 
of the Great Hastern Railway Company's Gwide 
to the Continent, with abundant illustrations and 
maps. It is useful to intending visitors to Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and Scandinavia. 
A special chapter is devoted to some German 
watering-places. The railway guides to Hunstanton 
and Aldeburgh are also serviceable. 


Tur Woodbury Reproductions of Old and Modern 
Masters has some exquisite reproductions of master- 


pieces by Murillo, Rubens, Reynolds, ‘Turner, 
Millais, Constable, Van Dyck, and other artists. 
The publishers are Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


Tue Harleian Society has just issued to its 
members The Visitation of Kent in 1619, taken by 
John Philipot, Rouge Dragon, Marshal and Deput 
to William Camden, Clarenceux. The work, whic 
was due in 1898, and forms vol. xlii. of the Society’s 
publications, has been unavoidably delayed by the 
ill health of the editor, Mr. Robert Hovenden, F.S8.A. 


Cou. PRIDEAUX has issued a supplement com- 
pleting his ‘FitzGerald Bibliography.’ Like the 
previous and very interesting work which first 
saw the light in ‘N. & Q.,’ this is limited to fifty 
copies. These are already valuable, and are likely 
to become scarce. 


BERKSHIRE PARISH REGISTERS. — Arrangements 
are being made to issue in chapters, in the Berks 
Archeological Magazine, indices of the names in 
the above registers, compiled by Mrs. J. Hauten- 
ville Cope from transcripts made by herself. This 
ought to be a valuable work of reference for genea- 
logists, Berks being near London, and having the Bath 
Road, the main thoroughfare, running through it. 
Mrs. Hautenville Cope (Miss E. E. Thoyts) is the 
largest transcriber of parish registers in England, a 
work requiring much experience, labour, and time, 
great accuracy being necessary. It is, perhaps, 
hardly fair to the clergy to print registers in 
extenso. A good index suggests many missing 
links to the genealogist, who, on application to the 
rector, obtains long-searched-for information. 


LAMBETH PALACE LIBRARY will be closed for the 


usual autumn recess after the 29th inst. It is open — 


daily, Saturdays excepted. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith, “ 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of pare, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous- 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


A. P. (‘‘ The light that never was on sea or land”). 
—Wordsworth’s. Suggested by a picture of Peel 
Castle. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


“MAX”: SLANG FOR GIN. 
(Vide supra, p. 96, art. ‘ Pressgang Songs.’) 

Tuis heading, with the addition of a refer- 
ence to the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ will 
serve to answer Mr. CuRWEN’s query. Maz 
was the usual word for gin in a family 
with which I was formerly connected ; and 
if multiplicity of nicknames were a gauge of 
excellence, “ Madam Gin,” as our ancestors in 
1736 whimsically styled this spirit, might pose 
as the queen of Paes I propose to notice 
some of these nicknames, but first I would 
advert to an etymological conjecture which 
treats max as an abbreviation of maxime, a 
name supposed to have been given to “the 
best gin.” This is a worthless fiction. It 
seems to me more likely that max comes from 
a distiller’s name, Mack or Mac-something, in 
which case the spelling should be Mack’s or 
Mac’s. So Perkin is slang for beer, Kinahan 
is often used for whisky, Bass for pale ale, 
and Guinness for stout. 

My attention was directed to this subject a 
few weeks ago, when, in turning the leaves of 
Chambaud’s ‘French-English Dictionary,’ I 

came upon the following item, s.v. ‘Geniévre’: 
“De lesprit de geniévre, Gin, Geneva, royal 
bob, Hollands.” The phrase “royal bob” is not 
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noticed in the ‘H.E.D.,’* and has no obvious 
relation to the “bob royal” of campano- 
logy. <A clue toits origin is perhaps discover- 
able in the fact that the earliest legislation 
against gin-drinking took place during Sir 
Robert Walpole’s administration. On 23 April, 
1729, an Act was passed for laying a duty of 
5s. a gallon on geneva and compound waters 
and for licensing the retailers thereof. This 
Act, which was evaded by the sale of a new 
spirit called Parliament brandy, was repealed 
in 1733, to be succeeded in 1736 by a law, 
meant to be prohibitive, which imposed a 
duty of 20s. on every gallon of gin sold by 
retail, in addition to a yearly charge of 50/. 
for the retailer’s licence—a royal tax indeed. 

In this connexion I note that Bailey’s 
‘Dictionary’ contains the following item: 
“ Geneva...... called by several names, as 
Tityre, Royal Poverty, White Tape, &c.” The 
lexicographer offers explanations of these 
terms in their alphabetical places : “ Tityre, 
a Nick-name for the Liquor called Geneva, 
probably so called, because it makes Persons 
merry, laugh, and titter.” But “Tityre” (the 
first word of Virgil’s ‘Eclogues’) is outside 
the language of the populace, and in the 
history of gin is open to a more feasible, 
because academic, explanation. Tityrus_ is 
the latinization of Titvpos, Doric for Sdrupos 
(see Hesychius), and the Satyrs were fabled 
to be the companions of Bacchus ; hence I 
find in the French translation of Jacobi’s 
‘Mythological Dictionary,’ “'Tityres. Génies 
qui figuraient dans la troupe bachique.” We 
know, too, that “Tityre tu” was one of the 
slang names for the street bully of the seven- 
teenth century, celebrated by Taylor, the 
Water Poet, with the unscholarly spelling 
“tittery tu” or “tue,” in his ‘Armado,’ and 
much later by Shadwell in the ‘Scowrers’:— 

‘“‘T knew the Hectors, and before them, the 
Muns, and the Tityre tus; they were brave fellows 
indeed! In those days a man could not go from the 


Rose Garden to the Piazza once but he must ven- 
ture his life twice, my dear Sir Willie.” 


As to “Royal Poverty,” Bailey’s fanciful 
explanation is: “ When beggars are drunk 
they are as great as kings.” I see, however, 
in this name an allusion to the royal im- 
poverishment by deficiencies in the Civil List 
arising from Jekyll’s Act, and provided for, 
at Walpole’s instance, by a compensatory vote 
of 70,000/.F per annum—a provision fiercely 


* Of “ bob”=gin, ignored by the ‘H.E.D.,’ more 
anon. 

+ ‘*We bought it [the Act] of the Government at 
the. Rate of 70,000 Sprugs and upwards.”—Genile- 
man’s Magazine, 1738, p. 515. Why does sprugs 
mean pounds? 
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assailed both in and out of Parliament. 
Nothing need be said of “white tape,” pro- 
bably a mere term of subterfuge. 

The Act of 1736 gave occasion for the in- 
vention of many nicknames. An epigram in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for that year (p. 677) 
shows the view taken by the public of this 
legislation :— 

Tho’ Gin is hardly kept alive, 

And many think will not revive, 

Yet why, says Nan, mayn’t she recover? 

The doctors have not given her over. 

Answer. 

Of Gin there’s hopes but very small, 

In such bad hands she’s chanced to fall ; 

For as a proverb it is sure, 

The doctors kill more than they cure. 
And when the time approached for the law to 
takeeffect the ginshop-keepers made “a parade 
of mock ceremonies for Madam Geneva’s 
lying in state,” and put their house signs in 
mourning (Gentleman’s Magazine, September, 
1736, p. 550). But the vitality of gin was 
proof against this attempt at State repression. 
The Act was evaded from the outset. ‘“ Only 
Mr. Ashley of the London Punch-House, and 
one more, had took out 50/. Licenses. Mr. 
Gordon, a Punch-seller in the Strand, had 
devised a new Punch made of strong Madeira 
Wine and called Sangre [Sangaree]” (zbcd.). 
The number of convictions for breaches of the 
Act, the penalty being 100/., was enormous.* 
The London Magazine for 1736 (p. 579) informs 
us :— 

“The Distillers and others in several Parts of 
the Town sell a Liquor which seems to be a Wine, 
with Spices infus’d therein. And several continuing 
to retail Spirituous Liquors contrary to the Act, 
Informations were given against them to the Com- 
missioners of Excise. The following Drams are sold 
at several Brandy Shops in High Holborn, St. Giles’s, 
Tothill-Street, Rosemary- Lane, Shore-ditch, the 
Mint, Kent-Street, &c., viz. Sangree, Tow-Row, 
Cuckold’s Comfort, Parliament Gin, Bob,t Make 
Shift, the Last Shift, the Ladies Delight,t the Balk, 
King Theodore of Corsica, Cholick and Gripe 
Waters,§ &c., to evade the late Act.” 

Of this batch of names touches of wit are 
evinced only in five, namely, Cuckold’s Com- 
fort, Make Shift, the Last Shift, the Ladies 
Delight, and the Balk ; another is curious for 


* 12,000 in all within the bills of mortality only 
at the end of a year and nine months from the date 
of the Act (Gent. Mag., 1738, p. 379). 

+ Hark ! the fierce soldier from within 

Exclaiming wild—ye Gods! no Gin? 
Wear I this hilt, this useless knob, 
Yet see thy fall, puissant Bob? 

‘ Address to Geneva,’ Gent. Mag., 1737, p. 632. 

+ Gin is still the favourite drink of women. Cf. 
a Latin elegiac poem in Gent. Mag., 1736, p. 420. 

§ Gin to pain’d entrails gives relief. 

‘ Address to Geneva,’ 2.8. 


the witness it bears to popular interest in 
Corsican affairs ; but all perhaps were more 
shortlived than the statute which gave rise 
to them, and which, failing of its purpose, as 
Walpole had predicted it would do, was re- 
pealed in 1743 and replaced by an Act of a 
milder kind. The foregoing list, however, 
being incomplete, I would add that another 
word for gin is given as Southsea Mountain 
in a glossary of cant words appended to the 
‘Life of Bampfylde-Moore Carew’ (1782). The 
absurdity of this term may perhaps be lessened 
by reading “South Sea” for Southsea, as in 
Bailey’s ‘ Dict. of Cant Words,’ which notices 
yet other names for gin, viz., “diddle,” 
alluding probably, like “the balk,” to the 


jevasion or “diddling” of the law, and 


“bingo,” which the author of ‘Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays’ (see the ‘H.E.D.’) uses for 
brandy, and which is perhaps connected with 
“binger,” Lincolnshire for “tipsy” (Halli- 
well). Dr. Murray suggests a very fanciful 
etymology. 

Nicknames for gin in more recent days are 
pen enough. This spirit seems never to 

ave freed itself from the ill repute it had 
acquired, and from my earliest years I 
remember that people were loth to utter the 
name.* This was a reason for employing 
nicknames, the invention of which, moreover, 
was stimulated by the Christmas pantomimes. — 
There is an old ditty, entitled ‘ Hot. Codlins,’ 
which the clown used to sing, and occasion- 
ally does sonow. The song is about an old 
woman who sold hot codlins, but, feeling cold 
and wanting something to warm her, 

thought it no sin 
To go and fetch herself a quartern of —— 

Here the clown pauses, leaving his audience 
to supply the “missing word” —not that 
required by the rime, but the oddest term 
they can devise (such, for instance, as “ tur- 
pentine tea” or “broth”), the successive 
guesses eliciting more or less laughter, and 
the clown giving his own phrase in the end. 
Cetera quis nescit ? The song is doubtless one 
of the pleasant reminiscences of your readers’ 
juvenility. | 

I conclude this rambling note by naming 
as many as 1 can remember of the various 
terms for gin current in popular speech. 
These are, besides “max,” “blue ruin,” “white 
satin” or simply “satin” (formerly “white 


* Of. ‘ Randall’s Diary,’ 1820 :— 
Jack Randall then impatient rose, 
And said *‘ Tom’s speech were just as fine 
If he would call that first of goes 
By that genteeler name—white wine.” 


Quoted in the ‘ Slang Dictionary,’s.v. ‘White Wine,’ 
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tape ”—by the way, let me mention that there 
are monster posters now in the streets of 
London with the following legend : “Instead 
of ordinary gin, drink Satinette, purest of 
spirits”), “cream of the valley” or ‘fof the 
wilderness” (“valley ” being, I suppose, an 
allusion to the low status of gin), ““eye- water,”* 
“ squint,” “Old Tom ” (a superior kind of gin), 
and “the creature” (which among the lower 
classes always, or at least until the taste for 
whisky came in, meant gin); and a friend 
of mine mentions ‘‘twankay,” properly de- 
noting a kind of green tea, as a name by 
which gin is frequently called. Perhaps your 
readers can furnish other names. 
F. ADAMS. 


FOOTPRINTS OF GODS, &c. 
(See 9° S. iv. 306, 463. ) 


In North America, at the edge of the Great 
Pipestone Quarry, footsteps of the Great 
Spirit are marked in the rock, in the form of 
the track of a great bird (Tylor, ‘ Researches 
into the Early History of Mankind,’ 1870, 
p. 118). At the ancient Mexican festival of 
all the gods, the footsteps of Tetzcatlipoca 
were expected to appear in the flour strewn 
-to receive this sign of their coming (‘ Encyc. 
Brit.,’ xvi. 211). Piedrahita mentions the 
existence in Columbia of a rock stamped 
with the foot-outline of Chimizapagua, who 
is credited as the founder of wise laws and 
the art of spinning and weaving among the 
Chibchas (‘Historia de las Conquista de 
Granada,’ Amberes, 1688, part i. p. 3). 
Southey speaks of St. Thomas’s footsteps 
left on the shores of Bahia, Brazil (Tylor, 
oF cut., p. 117), others of the same saint being 
also reported from Peru to have been wor- 
shipped before the arrival of the Spaniards 
(F. N. del Techo, in Churchill’s ‘ Voyages 
and Travels,’ 1752, vol. vi. p. 43). 

Among the prehistoric monuments in 
Mané-er-Hroeg, France, there is a pair of 
human footmarks sculptured; and similar 
figures of feet, either naked or with sandals, 
abound in the rock-sculptures of the Bronze 
Age in Sweden (Emile Cartailhac, ‘France 
Préhistorique,’ 1889, p. 287 segg.). One 
ascribed to Hercules was carved in rock on 
the Danube (C. H. Smith, ‘The Natural 


a Cf. the popular expression ‘‘to wet the other 
eye,” as in the ‘Life of Bampfylde-Moore Carew,’ 
eben mentioned, p. 162: ‘‘ A bumper of cherry 

randy, which when he had drank, they forced 
another upon him, persuading him to wet the other 
- Cf. also “a drappie in our ee” (Burns, ‘The 
Happy, Trio,’ chorus). Gin has been called the 

‘weeping spirit” because women under its in- 
fluence hecome maudlin and unbosom their sorrows. 


History of the Human Species,’ 1852, p. 35, 
note); those of Christ in the churches of 
St. Denis and of St. Laurent, Rome, also in 
the chapel of Pas de Dieu, France ; of the 
miraculous bitch which guided the army of 
Clovis in the battle of Vouillé on the bank 
of the Vienne (Collin de Plancy, ‘ Diction- 
naire Critique des Reliques et des Images 
Miraculeuses,’ 1821-2, ii. 76, iii. 4); of the 
knees of St. Ursicinus at Rome left on a 
stone whereon he was beheaded (P. Skippon 
in Churchill, op. czt., p. 688) ; of St. Theocrita 
in the island of Paros, Greece (J. T. Bent, 
‘Cyclades,’ 1885, p. 378); of the Polish St. 
Hyacinth (thirteenth century), still visible 
on the stream of the Garistén (P. de Ribade- 
neira, ‘Flos Sanctorum,’ Barcelona, 1643, 
sub August 16).* In the neighbourhood of 
the Mark there are footsteps of a peasant in 
the rock on which he stood and swore to 
another peasant to the effect that it would 
become as soft as butter should the ground 
he claimed as his own not be really so; 
also those of a horse, foretelling thereby the 
success of his master in a combat (A. Kuhn, 
‘Markische Sagen und Marchen,’ 1843, 25, 40). 

In Egypt there were, before the time of 
Herodotus, some foot-impressions dedicated 
to Osiris (Smith, /.c.). In his ‘Lake Ngami’ 
C. J. Andersson speaks of a rock in which the 
tracks of all native animals are seen (Tylor, 
op. cit. p. 118). Modimo, a god of the 
Bechuanas, dwells in a cave, whence all 
manner of beasts issued, and which has in 
the rocks by it their footsteps well preserved 
(Ratzel, ‘History of Mankind,’ Butler’s trans., 
vol. ii. p. 354). 

As regards the alleged marks of the Ascen- 
sion on Mount Olivet, it is said that the right- 
side one was carried away by the Turks into 
a mosque, what now remains there being the 
impression of the left foot of Christ (Collin 
de Plancy, op. cit., ii. 76). 

With respect to the famous “ Buddha's 
Footmarks” in Ceylon—which is to the 
Brahmans that of Siva, to the Moslems that 
of Adam, to the Gnostics that of Tet, and 
to some Christians that of St. Thomas, 
whilst others see in it that of the Eunuch 
of Candace (Tylor, op. ctt., p. 117)—I shall 
add that the Chinese of the fifteenth 
century held a belief in its being a relic 
of Panku, their first father, and they 
recognized the Buddha’s in the minor 
hollow near the shore. It was full of 


* There is a Japanese story parailel to this, 
which narrates that the handwriting of Nichiren, 
the founder of a Buddhist sect, is visible to this 
day on waves of the Strait of Sado (Inoue, * Yékwaji 
Gaku Kégi,’ 1896, 11, 355 
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water, shallow, but constantly filling, with 
which the devotees used to wash their face 
and eyes (‘Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 1701, tom. 
ccxxxiv. fols. 24-25; cf. Monier-Williams, 
‘Buddhism,’ 1889, p. 511). There is a sculp- 
ture of a footprint on a gate pillar of the 
ancient Sanchi Stupa, ascribed to the early 
part of the first century a.D., and others 
at Amaravati, supposed to date from the 
second or third century A.D. (26., p. 510). 
Hiuven-Tsiang, in his ‘Si-yu-ki’ (seventh 
century, Brit. Mus. copy, 15271 b. 2, tom. ii. 
fol. 13 b), mentions a footprint in Nagarahara, 
which the Buddha left for the benefit of a 
converted dragon ; those of a horse ridden by 
an arhat in Tukhara (tom. iii. fol. 19 b), and 
those of the Buddha which were stamped, for 
the last time in his life, on a rock, and 
which King S‘as’anka, being irritated by his 
repeated failures .to efface, caused to be 
thrown into the Ganges (tom. viii. fol. 5 a). 
In the old kingdom of Ké6s‘ala there existed 
a footprint of the Buddha appearing in 
different sizes on different occasions, and that 
of the lion on which the god Indra descended 
to the spot (‘Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ ccexvi. 
fol. 7 b). For those of the Jainist saints 
worshipped in India, see Monier-Williams, 
p. 509. At Malepur, Odoardo Barbosa (died 
c. 1521) saw the last footmark of St. Thomas 
(Ramusio, ‘Navigationi e Viaggi,’ Venetia, 
1588, tom. 1. fol. 315 c). 

In Burmah A. Bastian saw the Buddha’s 
footmark on stone at the village of Henzadah 
(‘Die Volker des d6stlichen Asien,’ 1866, 
vol. i. p. 20). Mount Phrabat in Siam 
possesses the same impression on its western 
side, and on its summit it exhibits the tracks 
of elephants and tigers which, it is said, 
formed his cortége when the Buddha passed 
over the mountain (Mouhot, ‘ Travels in Indo- 
China,’ 1873, tom. i. p. 280). According to 
Garnier, the instances of stones with the 
Buddha’s footsteps are innumerable in Laos 
(‘ Voyage d’Exploration en Indo-Chine,’ 1873, 
tom. 1. p. 280).*. 

Among the Pacific group of islands Turner 
records in Samoa the footprints of Tiitii, said 
to have been impressed on a rock on which 
he. stood in the act of pushing the heavens 
up from the earth (Tylor, whe supra). Near 
Taupa, New Zealand, and in Hawaii those of 
some executed chiefs are visible on rocks 
(Ratzel, op. cet., vol. i. p. 326). 

A Japanese tradition explains the meaning 


* In Western Java some mysterious vestiges are 
said to be seen on the summit of a mountain ; these 
are ascribed to certain great progenitors of the 
native tribes (J. Rigg, in the ‘Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago,’ vol. iv. p. 120, 1850). 


of the classic name of the empire, Yamato, by 
tracing it to the contraction of Yama-ato, or 
Mountain Tracks, saying that just after the 
earth was separated from the heavens the 
former was so muddy that the people were 
obliged to walk only on mountains, and there 
their footmarks were copious (Minamoto no 
Chikafusa, ‘ Shinkwé Seitéki,’ 1339, ed. Omiya, 
p. 2). On the part of the native archzeolo- 
gists, their recently invigorated explorations 
seem to have disclosed no special objects that 
can indicate their primitive forefathers 
having paid any respect to the footmarks. 
(See, eg., Yagi, ‘Nihon Kédkogaku,’ 1898.) 
But the notions still lingering among vulgar 
minds about the naturally formed or 
deformed appearances of rocks and stones 
might be taken as betraying their ancestors’ 
thoughts and imaginations. Thus several 
localities in the empire have rocks with 
large hollows popularly called footmarks of 
Daita Botchi, the giant (Kitamura, ‘ Kiya 
Shoran,’ ed. 1882, tom. iv. fol. 16 b); in the 
province of Kédzuke there is the so-called 
footstep of Yuriwaka impressed on the rock 
in his act of penetrating the Myégi mountain 
with his arrow (Terashima, ‘Wakan Sansai 
Dzue,’ 1713, tom. lxvi.); in Mikawa a rock 
remains whereupon the last steps are visible 
of the fabulous damsel Jéruri, the eponymous 
personage of all the Japanese dramas 
(Fizoku Gwahd, No. 88, p. 21, 1895). Of 
the historical personages named as occa- 
sioning such strange hollows, the warlike 
priest Benkei (0b. 1189) is most notorious, the 
asserted footmarks of him occurring on the 
rock at Shishitobi, Omi, on a wall of Waka- 
yama Castle, Kii, and in many. other places. 
The impressions of another warrior, Kage- 
kiyo (od. 1196), are seen near the Kiyomidzu 
Temple, Kyéto (Pdzoku Gwahé, No. 32, p. 25) ; 
of the horse of Kadjiwara, the notorious 
slanderer (0d. 1201), in Suruga (Asai, ‘ Tékaidé 
Meishoki,’ 1648, tom. iii.) ; also of the horse 
of Tokimune, the celebrated avenger of his 
father’s murder, marked on a stone bridge on 
the Hakone Mountain, and reputed to prove 
fatal to one who touches it, but to save from 
beriberi those who adore it with the offering 
of joss-sticks (Takizawa, ‘Saritsu Udan,’ 1803, 
tom. i. ch. ii.). Kinouchi’s ‘ Unkonshi’ (1772- 
1801) enumerates several localities where 
stones are produced shaped like the hoof of 
a horse, some being used as inkstands by the 
curious. Allied to this are the gravels from 
the upper stream of the Isudzu, fancifully 
named God’s-Foot Stone (Shitomi, ‘Ise Sanga 
Meisho Dzue,’ 1797, tom. iii. sw jin.). 

I have frequently heard the Japanese talk 


jof the lightning god leaving the marks of 
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his claws on trees or poles whereby he has 
‘yeascended to the clouds after his fall, the 
wood thus characterized being valued much 
for its curing toothache when made into 
toothpicks (cf. Ydyen, ‘Zenkwéji Meisho 
Dzue,’ 1848, tom. v. fol. 39 b). The “ Bee 
Ceilings,” confusedly marked, as it were, wit 
impressions in blood of the hands and feet 
of warriors dying in battle, are shown in 
the cities of Kyéto and Sakai, as well as in 
the town of Yamada. Shitomi (/.c., fol. 6 b) 
observes that they are but a natural product, 
the grain and vein, peculiarly coloured, of 
the wood used in the work giving the occa- 
sion to such a grumous appellation (cf. my 
letter on the mandrake in Natwre, vol. liv. 
p. 343, 13 August, 1896). 

Such is a list of the natural objects and 
formations which very probably drew much 
curiosity, or even semi-religious awe, from 
the Japanese, from the early times of their 
national nascency, on account of a singular 
resemblance that they bear to feet and foot- 
impressions of man and animals. Notwith- 
standing, however, the great majority of their 
footprint stones, definitely with religious 
purport, appear to have been created since 
the introduction of Buddhism in the sixth 
century A.D. An antiquary asserts that 
Japan possesses altogether seven (authentic) 
footprints of the Buddha (Ota, ‘Ichiwa 
Ichigen,’ ed. 1884, tom. xii. fol. 27 b), of 
which one in the cathedral, Yakushiji, is 
most noted (Aoki, ‘Kon-y6 Manroku,’ 1763, 
reprint 1891, p. 76). Besides this, the province 
of Yamato has one attributed to Amitabha 
Buddha on Hibari Hill, and another of the 
Buddhist magician Yen-no-Gydja on a cliff 
near the top of Mount Omine (Mr. K. 
Takahashi’s communication, im /tt.). The 
so-called footprint of Prince Umayado (573- 
621), the Constantine of Japan, is visible on a 
staff now preserved in the Imperial Museum, 
Téky6, a wonderful story being told of its 
shade indicating by its changes the rise and 
fall of the Buddhist doctrine (my ‘Kwayo 
Zuihitsu,’ 1885, vol. ii. fol. 2a); a track of 
his stallion is pointed out on a rock in 
the so-called Horse-Dale in Kawachi (Tera- 
shima, op. czt., tom. lxxv.); another of the 
Kmperor Godaigo’s horse on Mount Kasagi 
(Takahashi, wt supra); a footstep of Ami- 
tabha Buddha at Toky6 (Pazokw Gwahd, 
No. 143, p. 6, 1898) ; another of a mysterious 
child begotten by the deity of Omiwa to 
a country girl, on a board, and said to be 
always warm (Terashima, op. c7t., tom. lxxiii.); 
on a rock on Hiye Hill a track of the 
lion which, a tradition says, once brought 


there Mandjus’ri on its back (Haburi, ‘Hiye | 


no Yashiro Shinté Himitsuki, 1582, reprint 
1898, p. 641). In this holy place it was pre- 
scribed, every time the Temple of Mandjus’ri 
was rebuilt, to put into the foundation a bit 
of earth scraped off the ground beneath 
the footprints of the lion on whose back 
he had descended on Wu-Tai Hill, China 
(‘Jie Daisdjé6 no Den,’ 1031, reprint 1898, 
p. 570). Kumaacusu MINAKATA, 
1, Crescent Place, South Kensington, 8.W. 
(To be continued. ) 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY?’ 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 
(Continued from 9% §. v. 473.) 

Vol. LXITI. 

P. 22 b. “ Christmases ” ? 

P. 28. John Worlidge’s ‘Cider’ appeared 
again in 1694; the treatise on ‘ Bees’ was 
issued with that on ‘Cider’; ‘Gardening’ 
was reissued in 1688. 

P. 35 b. Is there the degree B.A., Glasgow ? 

P. 46. Anthony Wotton was a friend of 
Ferrar’s family, Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. Biog.,’ 
1818, v. 81. 

Pp. 48-9. Edward Wotton, physician, was 
sent by Henry VIII. to attend Cardinal 
Wolsey, Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. Biog.,’ i. 472. 

Pp. 49-51. Edward Wotton. Owen addressed 
to him an epigram, 3rd coll. 11. 48. He was a 
patron of Florio, translator of Montaigne. 

Pp. 51-7. Sir H. Wotton. Owen addressed 
to him an epigram, 3rd coll. iii. 36; see Bacon’s 
‘ Apophthegms,’ No. 300 ; his style reproved, 
Tatler, No. 230 (1710). 

P. 62. William Wotton’s ‘ Reflections on 
Learning,’ see Tho. Baker’s ‘ Reflections on 
Learning,’ 1700, pref. ; Jebb’s ‘Bentley,’ “Engl. 
Men of Letters,” 1882. 

P. 63 a. Every “solicitor” isin “chancery.” 

P. 64 b. After “ Brothers” add g.v. (vi. 442). 

P. 65. Archdeacon Wrangham was the only 
child of George W., of Raysthorpe (not 
“Raisthorpe”), in the parish of Wharram 
Percy in the East Riding of Yorkshire, and 
he placed a tablet in the church there to 
record the fact. For “Thirlwell” read 
Thirlwall ; he was grandfather of the bishop. 
The story of his being a “ bricklayer” is 

obably a fiction; he was a graduate of 
BNC. Oxon., and claimed a good descent ; 
see lvi. 138, where “Thomas” is an error for 
Stephen. 

Pp. 80-94. Christopher Wren’s plans of 
Westminster Hall in Archwologia, vol. 1; 
Barrow wrote Latin verses on him, ‘ Works,’ 
1842, iii. 407. 

P. 91 b. For “ Allenbury” read Atterbury. 

Pp. 94-6. {Bishop M. Wren’s narrative 
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written on his return from Spain, 1623, in 
Hearne’s ‘ Langtoft,’ vol. i. p. ceviii ; Barnabas 
Oley praises his carefulness about letters 
testimonial, preface to Herbert’s ‘Priest 
to the Temple’; Chr. Dow, in his ‘ Answer 
to Burton,’ 1637, p. 25, describes him as “a 
man eminent for his learning, and approved 
to his Sacred Majesty, by his long and faith- 
full service”; his ‘Abandoning of Scottish 
Covenant’ is quoted with approval by C. 
Nesse, ‘ Protestant Antidote against Popery,’ 
1679, pp. 42-3; his Royalist ‘Sermon’ was 
preached before the king at Whitehall, 
17 Feb., sm. 4to., 22 leaves, Cambr., 1627 ; 
an ed. of his ‘Increpatio, Amst., 1669; see 
Whitelocke’s ‘Memorials,’ 1682, p. 103; Patrick’s 
‘ Autob.,’ pp. 34, 165. 

P. 95 a. “ Reviser,” ? compiler. 

P. 99. Sir B. Wrey’s patronage of Bp. Bull’s 
son, Nelson’s ‘ Bull,’ 1714, p. 412. 

Pp. 106-7. “Ja. Wright” has verses prefixed 
to Dryden’s ‘ Virgil.’ 

P. 109. “ Ploughland” is the name of a farm 
in the parish of Welwick, in Holderness. 

P.120b. Sir N. Wright and the Seven 
Bishops, see Patrick’s ‘ Autob.,’ p. 138. 

Pp. 122-8. Richard Wright described him- 
self in 1819 as lay preacher at Barrow, in 
Lincolnshire. Among his publications (some 
being only tracts) were ‘Representation of 
the Son of God,’ 1799 ; ‘Catechism in Scrip- 
ture Language,’ 1806; ‘ Discourses,’ 1811 ; 
‘Sixteen Discourses,’ 1815, 1817; ‘ Instruc- 
tion for Youth,’ 1819 ; ‘Atonement’; ‘Open 
Communion’; ‘Discipline of Christian 
Church’ ; ‘Worship’; ‘Future Punishment’ ; 
‘Unity of One God’; ‘Humanity of Christ’ ; 
‘Free Grace’ ; ‘Two Natures of Christ.’ His 
‘Calvinism Defended,’ 1812, 1819, was widely 
circulated ; there was a reply to it by Geo. 
Osgodby, of Walcot, Gainsborough, 1813. 

P. 124. Robert Wright, Bishop of Lichfield, 
did “very piously” in abating his fines. 
Spelman, ‘Tithes,’ 1647. 

Pp. 148-54. Tho. Wriothesley. Letters to 
him on behalf of the University of Cambridge, 
in Ascham’s ‘ Epistolee.’ 

Pp. 154-7. Southampton was a patron of 
Bishop Stillingfleet, ‘ Life,’ 1710, pp. 19, 20. 

P. 160. The history of “ prophet” Wroe’s 
people is carried a little further in the York- 
shire Post, 26 Nov., 1898. 

P. 161 a. For “ Hulmean” read Hulmezan. 

P. 167 a. ““Misreading Tant. for Cant.” This 
is obscure ; it means “ wrongly reading Tant. 
instead of Cant.” 

P.171a. There is no such place as “ Barrow 
in Atwood” ; doubtless “ Barrow on Humber” 
1s meant, 


See an estimate in ‘N. & Q 


P. 179. James Wyatt, architect. Too little 
is made of his destructive work, for which : 
alone he is now remembered, see, e.g., Green- 
well’s ‘Durham Cathedral,’ 1881, p.63 n. He 
is praised by Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ p. 355. 

P. 189. Sir Tho. Wyatt. R. Ascham wrote 
letters asking pardon for some of his asso- 
ciates. See his ‘ Epistole.’ . 

P. 193 b. The Wyche family were friends 
of N. Ferrar, Wordsworth, ‘Eccl. Biog.,’ 
v. 108-9. 

Pp. 195-202. Wycherley. See QGarth’s 
‘Works,’ 1775, p. 56; ‘Roscommon’s Poems,’ 
1707, p. 131. 

Pp. 243-4. Francis Windham and his wife 
Elizabeth (not “ Jane,” as 244 a) were friends 
and patrons of Thomas Blundevile, author of 
* Exercises,’ &c., g.v. ' 

P. 249 a. “ Upsal in Wiltshire.” 
in Yorkshire, see li. 138 b. 

P. 315a. We are not to suppose that these 
Latin graces had their origin with the Monks 
of the Screw in 1779. For “benedicte” read 
benedicto. . 

Pp. 316-8. Sir Henry Yelverton wrote 
a preface to the ‘ Episcopacy’ of Bp. 
Morton, q.v. 

Pp. 337-40. Chancellor Yorke’s character 
in Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ p. 401. 

P. 340 a. For “ Berkhamstead” read Berk- 
hampstead, as xii. 394. 

P. 340 b. ‘ Letters of Junius,’ xliv. ; ? should 
be xlix. 

P. 344 b. “ Laffeldt,” cp. lxii. 285 b, 297 b 
(Lauffeld, Laeffelt). 

P. 348. Yorke is praised by Thomson in 
* Liberty.’ 

P. 352. Young dedicated part of the ‘ Night 
Thoughts’ to the Hon. Mr. Yorke. 

P. 357. Arthur Young. See ‘Description 
of Bury St. Edmunds,’ 1827, p. 30. 

P. 361. Arthur Young’s ‘ Raetemes was 
recommended by Hannah More, Roberts, 
iv. 67. 

Pp. 368-73. Edward Young. Tho. Warton ~ 
praised his poems, ‘ Poems,’ 1748, p. 1. Cowper 
had a friend who disliked all poetry except 
the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ which he got by heart, 
‘ Letters,’ 1820, p.. 158 ; it was the favourite 
book of James Stephen ; see his criticism in 
Roberts’s ‘ H. More,’ iii. 392. A notice of his 
dying sentiments, Cowper’s ‘Letters,’ p. 8. 
.» 99D. leone 
Colburn’s Vew Monthly Magazine, Novem- 
ber, 1859; Hone’s ‘ Year-Book’; there is 
an illustrated edition of the ‘N. TY with 
notes by De Coetlogon ; also in ‘ English 
Classics,’ 1824 ; ‘ Recherches sur le Tombeau 
de Narcissa,’ by P. de Gembloux, Paris, 1851. 

P. 375. G. Young, of Whitby. See Smales, 


Upsal is 
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‘Whitby Authors’; ‘Whitby Chartulary,’ 
Surt. Soc., vol. i. pref. 

P. 385. Patrick Young. See preface to 
Hammond’s ‘ Paraphrase,’ 1653. 

P. 422 b, 1. 15. For “Histories” read 
Historians. W. C. B. 


THE LIBRARY OF JOHN FREIND, M.D., 1675- 
1728.—In ‘Reliquie Hearniane’ (vol. iii. 
p. 19), under date 6 April, 1729, it is said :— 

“Dr. Freind’s books sold high, particularly the 
Oxford editions. Part of these books were once 
the property of Cowley, descended to Sprat, and 
bought by the Dt of Sprat’s executors...... There were 
two stanzas of Sapphicks in a Cesar’s Comment. 
old edition, sent by the late Mt Antony Alsop to 
the Dr as a present.” 

_In all probability the following are the 
lines referred to of an epigrammatic character, 
which may be found in the Latin poems of 
Antony Alsop, an elegant Latin poet, who 
has inscribed several of his poems to Dr. 
Freind :— 
JOHANNI FREIND, M.D., 
PRAEFIXA CAESARIS COMMENTARIIS, 
Dum steti volvens animo et revolvens 
Cui darem haec prisci monumenta praeli, 
_ Adfuit tandem monuitque vulsa 
; Cynthius aure. 

Ergone ignotus tibi noster, inquit, 

Freindus? huic dona: quot enim Britannos 

Caesar immisit, totidem retentat 

: Freindus ab Orco. 

In addition to these poems there is prefixed 
to the ‘Works of Dr. Freind’ a long ode in 
sapphic metre by Antony Alsop, B.D., and 
another in alcaics by John Wigan, M.D., who 
was an eminent physician in hisday. Dr.John 
Freind was an excellent Latin scholar, and 
haa been educated at Westminster under 
Dr. Busby, as was also his elder brother, 
Robert Freind, D.D., who filled the office 
of head master of Westminster School for 
many years. The latter died in 1754, and 
was buried at Witney in Oxfordshire. 

There is a fine engraving of Dr. John 
Freind, representing him in a sitting posture, 
prefixed to the folio edition of his works, and 
underneath “M. Dahl pinx.—G. Vertue 
sculpsit, 1730.” His picture hangs in Christ 
Church Hall. JOHN PickForD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tur Empress or Cutna.—The name of that 
remarkable woman the Dowager-Empress of 
China is rarely given correctly. The ad- 
vertisement of Madame Tussaud’s placards 
London with the absurd 7'su-tsi. The Star, 
In a recent issue (4 Aug.), had the still worse 
7'sao-ts. In both these perversions the second 
element of the name has acquired the initials 
of the first. Better, but not quite right, is 


the 7'sze-chi of Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates.’ 
The Westminster G'azette uses 7'sze-hi. In *Men 
of the Time’ I find 7ze-hsi. Last and best, 
the character-sketch in the July Review of 
Reviews has T'sze-hsi, which exactly represents 
the Pekinese pronunciation. 7'sze is defined 
by Wells Williams in his ‘Syllabic Diction- 
ary of the Chinese Language’ (p. 1033) as 
“Maternal affection; a mother; love; kind- 
ness and compassion; mercy; gentle, tender, 
soft.” Hs he defines (p. 178) as “ Joy arising 
from divine blessings ; happy ; favoured by 
the gods.” It is pronounced, as Mr. Stead 
very properly observes, like our pronoun 
she.” Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


ORIENTATION IN INTERMENTS.— 

‘Tt is a remarkable fact that the coffin, like that 
of Prince Alfred, was placed with the head towards 
the East, while throughout Germany the general 
practice is for the body to lie with the head towards 
the West.” 

So says the Standard of Monday, 6 Aug., 
in its account of the funeral ceremonial. of 
H.R.H. Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke of Edin- 
burgh and Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Of 
course, it is well known that our general Eng- 
lish practice is in accord with that of Ger- 
many. LEcclesiastics, it is alleged, should be 
buried in the reverse position, in order that 
they may face their flocks on the day of re- 
surrection. Perhaps a like sentiment may 
lead to the arrangement that a Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha shall confront his people when 
graves give up theirdead. St. SWITHIN. 


“To CHURL.”—Is it the case, as intimated 
by the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ that this 
useful and expressive verb transitive, in the 
sense of “to grudge” or “to deprive” with 
churlish meanness, has become obsolete? So 
far as one may gather from the illustrative 
quotation given in support of this antiquarian 
statement the word, in this special use, is one 
of two hundred years ago. Aubrey’s ‘ Miscel- 
lanies’ (1696) is the work utilized by the 
lexicographer, and his perfectly apposite 
quotation, taken from p. 82 of that book, is, 
“¢Vou need not,’ says he, ‘churle me in a 
piece of meat.’” We may supplement this if 
we read and noteattentively. One essentially 
modern example has just leapt to view in a 
letter from Mrs. Grant of Laggan (17 Jan., 
1821) to Mrs. Hook, wife of Archdeacon Hook, 
of Whippingham, Isle of Wight, who subse- 
quently became Dean of Worcester. Re- 
ferring to Hook’s native modesty and reserve, 
Mrs. Grant exclaims :— 

‘*What a provoking person the Archdeacon is 
to churl us of the wit and humour that he can 
squander so profusely when he chooses: witness 
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the ‘Cama Gustapha.’ I know not when I was so 
much diverted: I wish I was near him to tear the 
napkin from his talent.” — ‘Memoir and Corre- 
spondence of Mrs. Grant of Laggan,’ ii. 258. 

Mrs. Grant of Laggan was practically a 
contemporary writer. She was the personal 
friend of Sir Walter Scott, Prof. Wilson, De 
Quincey (one, she says, of “the many strange 
things and persons I have encountered in 
my journey through life”), Mrs. Hemans, 
Wordsworth, and others of our immediate 
predecessors. To-day we read her ‘Letters 
from the Mountains’—or, at any rate, we 
should read them for their descriptive sense 
and vigour, their insight into character, the 
acuteness and the discrimination of their 
literary criticism—and we sing from time to 
time her charming song “O where, tell me 
where,” which from its melody is popularly 
called ‘The Blue Bells of Scotland,’ and from 
certain references is heedlessly assumed to 
embody Jacobite sentiment and aspirations. 
When a writer who practically lived yester- 
day uses, as Mrs. Grant does, a word that 
the dictionaries enter as obsolete, one natu- 
rally pauses over such a conjuncture and 
wonders whether the process of decay has 
been so swift and final as these signs in- 
dicate, or whether the lexicographer may not, 
after all, have been premature in drawing 
his inference. THoMAS BAYNE. 


[Churl as a verb is described as obsolete in 
‘H.E.D.’) 


Oucrices, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
i order that the answers may be addressed to them 

rect. 


“Nicgut CHarcEs” in OLDEN Time.—Can 
any of your readers give me authoritative 
information as to the disposal by night 
watchmen of persons “taken up” in London 
until brought before a magistrate? I learn 
from ‘Liber Albus’ (book iii. part i.) that 
any person wandering about the City after 
curfew 


“with sword or buckler, or with any other arm for 
doing mischief whereof evil suspicion may arise, or 
in any other manner...... shall be taken by the 
keepers of the peace and put into the Tun [erected 
1283], which for such misdoers is assigned. And on 
the morrow he shall be arrested and brought before 
the Mayor of the City and the Aldermen; and 
according as they shall find that such persons have 
offended and are thereunto accustomed, they shall 
be punished.” 


Were any other places besides the Tun, on 
Cornhill, used for the custody of “ night 


charges,” and what places were used for the 
purpose before 1283? Dr. Reinhold Pauli 
hints that brawlers, drunkards, and vaga- 
bonds were “run in” to the cells at the City 
gates in the fourteenth century, but quotes 
no authority. H. J. 


“HALF Moon” Tavern: “THE MAYPOLE.”— 
I am anxious to discover a drawing of the 
‘Half Moon” Tavern in Cheapside, between 
Gutter Lane and Foster Lane. The name 
was changed to “ New London” Tavern, and 
it was demolished in 1817. This tavern must 
not be confused with the “Half Moon” in 
Aldersgate Street, of which there is a draw- 
ing in Allen’s ‘London,’ vol. iii. I should 
also be pleased to find a print of “ The 
Maypole” in the Strand, about 1750-60. I 
shall be glad to know if any of your readers 
have at any time come across either of these 

rints. FRANK WRIGHT. 

19, Northfield Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


AutnHors or Booxs.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q. inform me of the authorship of the 
following works ?— 


1. ‘* The Pursuits of Literature | asatirical poem | 
in four Dialogues | with notes | ...... London: | 
Printed for T. Becket, 81, Pall Mall | 1808.” 


This book is a very good index to the senti- 
ments existing in certain circles at that 
period. 


2. “‘The | Theory | of Agreeable | Sensations : | 
in which | the Laws observed by Nature in | the 
Distribution of Pleasure are in- | vestigated ; and 
the Principles of Natural | Theology and Moral 
Philosophy | are established. | Including likewise, 
relative to the same Subject, | a | Dissertation | 
upon | Harmony of Stile. | London | Printed 
for W. Owen, between the | Temple Gates, Fleet- 
Street. | MDCCLXXIV.” rM 


[l. By Thomas James Mathias, for whom see 
‘D.N.B.’ 2. Translated from the French of Louis 
Jean Levesque de Pouilly. ] 


eeeeee 


List oF Book Sates. (See ante, p. 128.) 
—Mr. George Offor, of Hackney, an emi- 
nent bibliopole and one of your earliest 
and most esteemed correspondents, died on 
Thursday, 4 August, 1864 (3™ S. vi, 150). 
The forthcoming dispersion of his valuable 
and extensive library was announced in your 
columns, zbzd., 485. The sale by auction com- 
menced on Tuesday, 27 June, 1865, and was 
announced to last de die in diem until Satur- 
day, 8 July ; but on the night of Thursday, 
29 June, after about an eighth of the col- 
lection (fetching good prices) had been dis- 
posed of, the remainder of the books, &c., 
was destroyed by fire. Unhappily such a 
loss had not been insured against, and the 
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salvage was afterwards sold to an American 
agent for 3002. only, which your columns also 
duly announced. I believe the library had 
been valued for probate at about 70,0000. 
Where can I see a copy of the catalogue ? 
GNOMON. 
Temple. 


ALPREss. — A boy of this name _ was 
admitted to Westminster School on 19 April, 
1765. Can any correspondent identify him 
for me? Grae: 


JONATHAN Bapcock was admitted to 
Westminster School on 24 January, 1814. 
Any particulars concerning his parentage 
and career are desired. 5 Heega hag 4 


_ “MANECANTERIE.”— What is the exact mean- 
ing, also the etymology, of this word? It is 
used by Alphonse Daudet—I think several 
times—in ‘Le Petit Chose.’ It appears to 
mean a kind of school connected with a 
church, where, however, “grammar, and non- 
sense, and learning,” as Tony Lumpkin sings, 
play second fiddle, the principal employment 
of the boys being to assist at church cere- 
monies such as laymen, or rather lay boys, 
‘can take part in. I do not remember the 
word elsewhere. It is not in M. Gasc’s 
excellent dictionary, ed. 1897, from which I 
infer that it is not in common use. Does 
Littré give it ? JONATHAN BoUCHIER. 
[The word is neither in Littré nor any French 
dictionary with which we are familiar. ‘‘ Mani- 
cantaria” is used in Lyons for the home of the 
choristers (domus puerorum symphoniacorum). This 


will probably put you on the right track. Cf. 
Ducange and Carpenter, s.v. ‘ Manecantans.’] 


Nevitt, Fevpat Barons or RossGARLAND, 
co. WEexrorpD. — Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ 
1878, states that Thomas Nyvell was of Old 
Ross, 1303; Simon Nevill, Baron of Ross- 
garland, was fined 1363; and David Nevill, 
Baron of Rossgarland, was attainted temp. 
Ed. VI. The arms given are Barry of four 
arg. and az.,a chief of Nevill. I fail in tracing 
this branch in any printed pedigrees or in 
MSS. in the B.M. Can any one assist me? 
T have looked in G. E. C. and Lynch’s ‘ Feudal 
Baronies.’ jn bog hi 3 Oe 


_ Ormspy.—There is a pedigree of Ormsby 
in a MS. at Trin. Coll., Dub., numbered 
F. 3, 23. Will any Irish reader of ‘N. & Q’’ 
acquaint me with its contents? I shall be 
happy to reciprocate. HO: 


ANGIER, ANGER, oR AUNGIER FAMILY.— 
Can any reader give information as to the 
whereabouts of any MSS., deeds, seals, or 
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portraits relating to this family, as well 
as that of Ancher, of Kent? Is there any 
French genealogical work relating to Brit- 
tany which gives a pedigree of Angier de 
Lohéacduring the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, when they held the barony of 
Crapado and marquisate of Lohéac ? 
C. J. BrucE-ANGIER. 
The Grove, Ealing. 


_ Joun Mitton.—The following entry occurs 
in Joseph Smith’s ‘Catalogue of Friends’ 
Books’ :— 

‘‘Considerations touching the likeliest means 
to remove Hirelings out of the Church. Wherein 
is also discours’d of Church Fees, Church Revenues ; 
and Whether any Maintenance of Ministers can, be 
settled by law. The author John Milton. With 
the Addition of several notes. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Reprinted by S. Ross, at the Angel in the 
Fleshmarket, 8vo. 1732. Note.—This edition of 
John Milton’s book is entered here on account of 
it being edited by a Friend.” 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. give me a 
reference to a copy of this edition? It 1s 
not in the British Museum. 

Rost. ALEC PEDDIE. 

National Liberal Club. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF M. Juxxs Bots. - 
—Can you tell me whether any of the 
following of M. Jules Bois’s works have been 
translated into English: ‘Une Nouvelle 
Douleur,’ ‘L’Eternelle Poupée,’ ‘ L’Eve Nou- 
velle’ ? Al Hey AM. 


Tavern Sians: “THe Bay Horss.”—Per- 
haps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can inform me 
why the signs of “ The Yorkshire Grey” and 
of “The Bay Horse” are so frequently met 
with on the Great North Road and in York- 
shire generally ; also what is the meaning of 
them. I have made many references with 
the object of elucidating these points, but 
hitherto without success. 

CHARLES G. HARPER. 

[References to ‘‘The Bay Horse” are found in 
Larwood and Hotten’s ‘ History of Signboards,’ but 
no explanation such as you seek is given. The 
ae Indexes of ‘N. & Q.’ abound with tavern 
signs. 


Mrs. Mecsy.—In ‘Haunted London,’ by 
Walter Thornbury, mention is made of “ Mr. 
Dickens’s inimitable Mrs. Megby.” In what 
story or play of Charles Dickens’s does Mrs. 
Megby appear ? Kate St. LEGER. 

[The name is not in the Dickens dictionary, 
nor do we find it in the plays. | 


TRAJAN’S COLUMN AND INSCRIPTION. — 
Where can I find a translation of the inscrip- 
tion on Trajan’s Column in Rome? It is not 
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in Murray, Baedeker, ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Black’s, Adam’s, or Smith’s ‘Roman 
Antiquities, nor yet in Lempriére. 
IGNorRo. 
(You will find something about it in ‘ Ancient 
Rome and its Neighbourhood,’ by Robert Burn, 


M.A. (Bell & Sons, 1895). We doubt whether you 
will find a translation. ] 


‘THE STREAM OF TimE.— Who was the 
author of this work, and what was its date? 
Weil. GL 


Blackheath. 


Iron AND GREAT INVENTIONS. — The 
Atheneum, 30 June, p. 817, says: “the 
birth of printing...... the greatest invention 
of the last five centuries.” What is considered 
man’s greatest invention? Isiron considered 
an invention or a discovery? for it was for- 
tunate for man when he first found himself 
in possession of iron. Was it first found 
**140 B.c. by the Idzi Dactyli from the acci- 
dental burning of the woods of Mount Ida in 
Crete,” mentioned in ‘ An Outline of Ancient 
History’ at the end of Barclay’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
1808 ? is Kop Boe Bf 


THE GRAVE oF GrorGE HeEriIot.—Where 
is George Heriot buried? It would appear 
from the following paragraph that he was 
originally interred in the parish of St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields, and the body was possibly 
removed and reinterred elsewhere when the 
National Gallery was enlarged in 1866. 

*‘A London correspondent writes: In proceeding 
with the enlargement of the National Gallery, the 
authorities have acquired St. Martin’s Workhouse, 
in which is a disused graveyard, containing the 
bones of two rather celebrated men, although in 
quite different walks—George Heriot and Jack 
Sheppard. The whole building, with the graveyard 
and its contents, will be cleared away. ow, some 
few years ago, when the vaults of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields were permanently closed, the members 
of the medical profession carried the body of the 
celebrated Dr. John Hunter to Westminster Abbey. 
Do you suppose the people of Edinburgh care 
anything about the remains of George Heriot or 
would be willing to take steps to find an appro- 
priate resting place for his bones ?—Hdin. Courant.” 
—Tvmes, 18 Oct., 1866. 

It may be that George Heriot’s remains 
were never identified, for, as Tom Taylor 
sings in ‘An Elegy in a London Church- 
yard,’ 

Where dozens lie all huddled in one vault 

No art can mark the spot where each decays. 

Heriot died in London 12 February, 1623/4, 
and, according to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ was 
buried in his parish church of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields. It may be noted that Heriot’s 
second wife was Alison, daughter of James 
Primrose, of Carrington, clerk to the Scotch 


Privy Council, and grandfather of the first 
Karl of Rosebery. JOHN HEBB. 


Earzy IrisH IN IceELAND.—I read recently 
in Sir M. E. Grant Duff’s ‘Notes from a 
Diary ’ (1897) :— 

“The Olliviers, Renan, Gigot, and: others dine 
with us [Paris, Nov. 29, 1859]...... The conversation « 
turned upon Brittany, and passed thence to the 
early Scotch and Irish Saints. Renan said that 
the Irish were undoubtedly in Iceland before the 
Northmen.” 

The italics are mine to emphasize my query. 
Had Renan any authority for this statement ; 
and, if so, where can it be found? So far 
back as 1879 I drew attention, in the columns. 
of the Buzlding News, to indications—from a 
print in the same journal of the old church 
of Hitterdal, in Norway—of Irish crosses in 
Norway ; but Renan’s assertion regarding 
Iceland is new to me—as perhaps to others. 

~ J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


TomB IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY.— What 
prince, buried in the Abbey, was the son, 
brother, uncle, and father of kings, but was 
never king himself ? BP Bes 


HeEratpic.—Do American families keep up 
heraldic bearings ; and if so, where can I find 
the arms of Pennsylvanian families ? 


E. E. Cops. 
Sulhamstead, Berks. . 


Beplies, 
MOATED MOUNDS. 
(9 S. v. 309, 399, 454; vi. 11, 76, 134.) 

I am glad to note that we may hope 
for a dissertation on this subject from 
Mr. I. C, Gouxp, whose paper on ‘ Early 
Fortifications’ seems to have been very 
favourably received by the Archeological 
Association at Leicester. If direct evidence 
can be advanced to prove the use of moated 
mounds in England before the Conquest, a 
long step will have been taken towards 
settling the question. The assumption that 
a burh means a moated mound appears at 
present insufficiently warranted. 

As to the inclusion of churches within 
castle embankments, my remark to which 
Mr. GouLD refers (ante, p. 77) was limited to 
parish churches, and did not, of course, appl 
to private chapels. I fancy the works ahich 
enclose parish churches would hardly be 
described as part of a castle, though they 
may have an intimate connexion with one. 
Mr. GouLp’s experience seems to bear out 
mine, that such outer enclosures are them- 
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selves now rare. The summary of his paper 
at Leicester printed in the Athencewm of 
11 August did not show that any of his six 
classes of fortification covered the earthen 
defences of towns, a very important division 
which should not be lost sight of. Such 
defences were the only “walls” of some 
towns to a comparatively late date—as, for 
instance, at New Sarum, whose foundation 


only took place in the thirteenth century. It] 


would be instructive but difficult to trace 
these simple defences down from great cities 
like York, through towns like Lidford and 
Wallingford, to rural villages. When I 
visited Ongar, years ago, I noticed apparent 
remains of a large outer enclosure beyond 
the base court of the mound; and although I 
failed to trace it on the side of the church, I 
suppose Mr. Goutp has been more successful. 
But for aught we know such enclosures 
might be earlier than sthe moated mounds 
we now find associated with them, as the 
fortifications of York (in part at least) are 
undoubtedly earlier than the mound on which 
Clifford’s Tower stands. At Castle Acre, for 
instance, the enclosure of the village is 
reputed Roman and earlier than the castle 
mound, though I confess I have always 
entertained doubts. The situation on a 
Roman road, and the relics which have 
been discovered (though not of a structural 
nature, I gather), leave little doubt of the 
Roman occupation of the site, but no more 
prove the banked enclosure to be Roman 
than the much more important remains 
at Maiden Castle, Dorset, prove the Roman 
origin of the great camp in which they were 
excavated. A very similar instance may be 
cited in Kilpeck, Herefordshire. Here, out- 
side the curvilinear courts of the castle, but 
resting on them, is a very regular rectangle 
of bank and ditch, within which the fine 
Norman church stands, though most of the 
little village is now outside it. There is also 
the case of Pleshey, Essex, where a large outer 
enclosure round the village is reputed earlier 
than the castle. At Ludgershall, Wilts, is 
a fragment of bank joining the castle works, 
but apparently forming no part of them, 
which was in all probability for the defence 
of the town. 

Such works as these would naturally enclose 
the parish church, but they are not within 
my definition of a castle. The probability 
is that the castle was in most cases of later 
foundation than the church, as is indicated 
in some instances by the fact that the church 
occupies ground stronger by nature than 
the site of the castle. 

Where a parish church stands within the 


castle works proper, I should suspect it to 
be a castle chapel to which a parish has been 
assigned since its foundation. 
: J. A. RUTTER. 


Archdeacon Stonehouse’s ‘ History of the 

Isle of Axholme’ supplies the following 
information on the subject of the moated 
mound at Owston. 
There can be no doubt that on the site of 
the mound stood the castle that was built’ 
by the Mowbrays, and that where the parish 
church now stands is well within the bounds 
of the castle yard. There are also remains 
of two or three moats, the innermost one of 
which is nearly intact ; the churchyard has 
filled up the north side of it, but the rest 
of itis well preserved. The outermost moat 
is bounded by the road, which encloses about 
two acres of land north of the old church- 
yard, and part of which is now the new 
churchyard. The horsepond on the roadside 
east of the church is part of the old moat, 
and goes by the name of the “Wire.” I 
am told that at Winterton there is a 
pond—the remains of a moat—which goes 
by the same name. “ Wire,” I under- 
stand, means spring. In grave - digging the 
sexton has found a quantity of stones and 
tiles which are remains of the old castle 
and its buildings. In the churchyard south 
of the church there are traces of an old 
tiled pavement leading to the castle hill. It 
would be interesting to know what there 1s 
in the mound, for evidently there are ruins 
there of some kind. Young trees that have 
sprung up at times have all failed on its 
soil, which shows there must be something 
in the soil to prevent them striking root. 

Local tradition and history, as well as the 
remains found on the site, quite establish the 
fact that the Mowbrays built a castle here. 
Not only that, they built most of the churches 
in the isle, and also the Carthusian Monastery 
at Low Melwood (two miles from here). This 
is clearly shown by Archdeacon Stonehouse 
in his book. But although the mound and 
moats can all be accounted for by the exist- 
ence of the castle, there seems to be no reason 
why there should not have been some heathen 
temple on the same site years before the 
castle was built. It is an open question 
whether the church or the castle was the 
first to be built. In either case we have to 
account for the church being within the 
castle yard. It might have originated thus. 
A heathen temple was built on the spot in 
olden times, the situation being particularly 
good for several reasons—it was close to the 
Trent, which then had a different course, and 
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would be within three or four hundred yards; 
it was probably on the Roman road between 
Lincoln and Doncaster ; and it would be in 
the village of Owston. It would be round in 
shape and _ have a moat to it, the road going 
round it leading from Haxey to Owston. 
Then, according to Pope Gregory’sinstructions 
to St. Augustine, the Christians turned the 
temple into a church, destroying the idols of 
course, but preserving what was consistent 
with Christianity. The moat and the road 
would be undisturbed. Then the Mowbrays, 
seeing the strength of the position (com- 
manding as it did the ferry across the 
Trent connecting the high road to Lincoln, 
and also situated high enough to be clear of 
the floods from the Trent), built their castle 
close by, keeping the moat intact and con- 
structing an outer one for the court and 
castle, which would enclose the inner one 
with its church, as well as a considerable 
portion of land as now seen. There would 
then have probably been only two moats, 
instead of three as some suppose. 

If the inner moat round the church is not 
of pre-Christian origin, then the Mowbrays 
must have constructed it, and this seems 
strange. Supposing they built the church 
within the castle yard to serve as a private 
chapel, one does not see any reason for their 
making a moat round the church inside the 
outer moat. 

Whether there was a church at Owston 
before the Mowbrays came is not known ; 
we only know that the present one was 
founded by the Mowbrays, and was partly 
built by them. But it is quite certain that 
the Isle of Axholme was a populous and 
important district long before King Edward 
the Confessor’s time, and also that it was 
a favourite spot for the battles between the 
kings of Northumbria and Mercia, as the 
isle was on the borders of the two kingdoms 
and commanded the ferry across the Trent 
connecting the road between Doncaster and 
Lincoln. Also the Trent made this part of 
the country particularly easy of access. 
Several relics—Roman, Norman, &c.—found 
in the Owston new churchyard and in the 
district show that the place was of some 
importance. It is, therefore, quite possible 
that the inhabitants erected a heathen 
temple, or something of that kind, before 
Christianity was established. However, the 
positions of the church and the moated 
mound are such as will always command 
attention ; and it is to be hoped further 
investigation may eventually explain exactly 
how they originated. ; 


I have written at this length so as not to’ 


omit anything that may be of use to your 
correspondent. What I have to say on the 
subject are only humble suggestions, made 
by one who would like to call forth more 
elucidation from others who are more quali- 
fied to speak. M. H. Hayiuar. 


Owston. 


(JUOTATIONS IN TEXT-Books (9% §. vi. 24).— 
My eyes recently fell upon some remarks by 
Mr. THomas Baynes, in which he finds fault 
with me for certain misquotations in my 
text-book on ‘English Grammar and Com- 
position.’ Among the eight examples that he 
quotes four (viz., those in pp. 60, 93, 242, and 
294) are admitted. But the other four are 
not admitted, two of them being misprints, 
and the other two not quotations at all. 

1. As regards the four that are admitted, I 
am sorry that greater care was not taken at 
first in verifying thesreferences ; but as the 
book has been scarcely two years in circula- 
tion, and as the printer has already received 
instructions to make the necessary changes 
in the next issue, I trust that no great harm 
has been done. 

2. As regards the two misprints, viz., 
“swings” for swims in p. 232 and “divine’s” 
for diviner’s in p. 242, which the critic mis- 
took for misquotations, I need only say that 
typographical errors will sometimes occur in 
the course of a closely printed book of 340 
pages. The critic might, I think, have given 
me credit for knowing something more about 
the laws of rhythm than to have supposed 
that an iambic pentameter could end with 
such an “unmelodious” jargon as “the glad 
dwine’s theme,” or that Dryden could have 
written such jargon. 

3. As regards the two extracts which he 
censures as misquotations, I have only to 
repeat that they are not quotations at all, and 
are not given as such in the pages (238 and 
99) in which they occur. The first, “The child 
is father to the man,” is given by me as a 
“proverb,” that being the form in which, 
within my experience, the saying is usually 
repeated and in which it is currently known. 
I gave it merely as an example of epigram, 
whatever the source of the proverb may have 
been. It may be quite true that Wordsworth, 
in the line quoted by Mr. Bayng, uses “of ” 
for to, and that Wordsworth borrowed the 
thought from Milton (‘ Par. Reg.,’ iv. 220). But 
all this was beside my purpose. The other 
example of alleged misquotation is the sen- 
tence in p. 99, “ Though he punish me, yet 
will I trust in him.” This sentence is one 
among twenty-five others, all coined by my- 
self, in which the student is asked to “ pick 
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out the adverb-clause and show what word or 
phrase is qualified by it.” Not one of these 
sentences is aquotation, or professes to be such. 
The critic then says: “The famous declara- 
tion in Job xiii. 15, ‘Though He slay me, yet 
will I trust in Him,’ is given on p. 99 in the 
feeble form: ‘Though He punish me, &e.” It 
might strike some readers that this “famous 
declaration” sounds rather like a bull; and 


I find from the Revised Version that it is a]. 


very disputed passage, of which a new ren- 
dering has been given by the Revisers in the 
text and three more in the margin. The 
“feeble” sentence which I coined contains at 
least an obvious meaning, and it answered 
my purpose. J. C. NESFIELD. 


Town GATES OUTSIDE Lonpon (9S. v. 228, 
362 ; vi. 97).—As the meaning of “gate” is 
under consideration, it is worth while to note 
that there is a tradition—“ valeat quantum 
valere potest”—that formerly at Bradford 
(Yorks) “ gate” was used to mean a street of 
houses. An elderly relative, writing to me 
last year about his grandfather, whose father 
resided at Townend House, which at one time 
occupied part of the site of the present Brad- 
ford Town Hall, stated that “ near this house 
he built many streets or gates of houses...... 
named after his children, respectively Mary 
Gate, Martha, Abram, Hannah, John, Eliza, 
and Louisa Gate.” Perusal of a Bradford 
directory would most likely disprove part of 
this statement—at any rate, so far as the 
existence of all these “gates” at the present 
time is concerned. Dr. ForsHaw’s contri- 
bution at the second reference was very 
interesting to a great-great-grandson of 
the Jonas of Jonas Gate, who was an early 
purchaser, and was the father of the first 
builder on these Bradford sites. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Curtine Basies’ Naits (9% §. v. 375, 500 ; 
vi. 93).—To what has been written in your 
columns on this question (including the 
articles in the Sixth Series) I would add 
references to Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities,’ 
1849 ed., iii. 151, 178, and Aubrey’s ‘Re- 
maines,’ pp. 111 (where “the set and statary 
times of pareing of nails and cutting of 
haire” are noticed ; see also p. 180) and 196. 
At this latter reference Aubrey adds to a 
quotation from Pliny: “Many are super- 
stitious not to pare their nailes (I thinke) on 
a monday.” Brady in his ‘Clavis Calendaria ’ 
(i. 111) says: “Formerly the influence of the 
Moon was considered so very extraordinary, 
that few persons would Kill their hogs but 
when the planet was on the increase ; nor 
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would any one scarcely dare to cut the corns 
on his feet, or to pare his nails, at any other 
period.” In my younger days my mother 
used to repeat to me the distich :— 


Better the man had never been born 
Who on Sunday cuts his nail or his corn. 


She would also add :— 


But if you would have good luck without fail, 
On Monday morn, you must cut your nail 
Without once thinking of fox’s tail. 


After so long a lapse of time I am not sure of 
the phrasing. The fox-tail adjection seems 
meant to illustrate the lasting nature of the 
precepts of childhood ; the forbidden phrase 
always comes to mind, and the good luck, 
therefore, is never realized. As to the super- 
stition about “cutting babies’ nails,” I have 
lately had practical proofs of its prevalence 
among London people, who are presumed to 
be less credulous in this regard than pro- 
vincials. ADAMS. 

115, Albany Road, 8.E. 

[We remember the lines 


Better a man had never been born 
Than that on a Sunday he should be shorn. ] 


OricIN oF MaryLanp (9 §. vi. 87).— 
Though Foisset and J. R. Green give oppo- 
site explanations, neither is necessarily 
wrong. The colony was named in honour of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, being termed Zerra 
Marie in the charter given in 1632 to Lord 
Baltimore by Charles 1. But the name was 
probably not selected without reference to 
the older name of Bahia de Santa Maria, given 
by the Spaniards to Chesapeake Bay, on 
whose shores Maryland lies. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


In my copy of ‘America,’ by John Ogilby, 
folio, London, 1671, I read that 


‘‘in the year of our Lord 1631 George, Lord Balti- 
more, obtained of King Charles I. a Grant...... In 
pursuance of this Grant a Bill was prepared and 
brought to His Majesty to sign, who first asked his 
Lordship what he should call it, there being a Blank 
in the Bill designedly left for the name, which his 
Lordship intended should have been Crescentia ; 
but his Lordship leaving it to His Majesty to give 
it a name, the King propos’d to have it call’d Terra- 
Mariz, in English, Mary-land, in honour of his 
Queen, whose name was Mary ; which was con- 
eluded on, and inserted into the Bill, which the 
King then Sign’d; and thereby the said Tract of 
Land was erected intoa Province by that Name.” 


In ‘Names and their Histories’ Canon 
Taylor asserts that this state was 
‘‘ named in honour of Queen Henrietta Maria, being 
termed Terra Marie in the charter given in 1632 
to Lord Baltimore by Charles I. Probably the 
name was not selected without reference to the 
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older name of Bahia de Santa Maria which 
the Spaniards had bestowed on Chesapeake Bay, 
on whose shores Maryland lies. Lord Baltimore, 
who was a Roman Catholic, called the seat of his 
government St. Mary’s.”—P. 189. 

More or less directly the B.V.M. is the 
source of all the Maries, both personal and 


local. St. SwITHIN. 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS (9' §, vi. 107).—Mr. 
BoucuiER may be glad to know that a com- 
panion series to “ Bell’s Cathedral Series,” 
dealing with foreign churches, is being pre- 
pared for publication by the same firm. Two 
volumes on Rouen and Uhartres are, I believe, 
in the press. I can find no trace of a similar 
series in French. The local guides there are 
little better than those published in our own 
cathedral cities. CHARLES Harv. 


In answer to Mr. Boucurer’s inquiry as 
to the existence of any works on the French 
cathedrals similar to our “Cathedral Series,” 
may we say that we hope to extend our series 
to include continental cathedrals? Volumes 
on Chartres, Rouen, and Paris (Notre Dame) 
are already in preparation, and the first named 
will be ready very shortly. 

GEORGE Brett & Sons. 


Wem (9% §. vi. 88).—Being on the Welsh 
march, Wem, like other neighbouring names, 
may be Celtic, in which case it may be 
cognate with wamh, a cave or hollow, which 
we have in Wembdon, Wamphray, and Pitten- 
weem. The A.-S. wemm, “ macula,” and wamé, 
“vulva,” also supply possible etymologies, 
but the locality requires to be known. 

Isaac Taytor. 


May I suggest the connexion between this 
name and the Gaelic wamh, a cave, and so 
with Wemyss (pronounced Weems), and the 
Tilly Whim caves near Swanage? McRitchie, 
in his ‘Fians, Fairies, and Picts,’ goes into 
the subject. Can your correspondent say if 
there is a cave in the neighbourhood of Wem? 

Rep X. 


THE CAMPBELLS (9. 8S. vi. 28). — ‘The |' 


Scottish Nation,’ by William Anderson, 
published in 1863 by A. Fullarton & Co., 
Edinburgh, gives an account of the Camp- 
bells of Argyle from very early times. 


E. MEIN. 
Blundellsands. 


SAHARA (9 §. vi. 68).--The well-known 
explorer Nachtigal, who died about . 1885, 
and who spent over twenty years in the 
northern half of Africa, has described the 
countries through which he passed in a three- 
volumed work entitled ‘Sahara und Sfidan,’ 


Jacobus Petrus De Wet. 


copiously illustrated, Nachtigal was, I be- 
lieve, the first European to visit the regions 
known as Tibbu and Tibesti, south of Fezzan. 
His maps are admirable. Chavanne, who 
wrote about the same time, appears to have 
treated of the whole of the Sahara, but ona 
smaller scale. His book is adorned with a 
few chromolithographs which may or may 
not give a good notion of the local colouring. 
A straightforward and detailed account of 
this vast and varied region is to be found in 
the ‘Géographie Universelle’ of Reclus. The 
original French edition should be consulted if 
possible. It contains numerous maps, pictures, 
and plans of the caravan routes, and is nodoubt 
a résumé of all that has been written on the 
subject up till quite recently. Largeau, who 
started about 1875 on a journey from Algiers 
to the Niger in the hope of discovering a suit- 
able route for a railway across the desert, but 
who did not get further than Ouargla, has left 
an account of his impressions of the Algerian 
Sahara in the twenty-second volume of the 
Tour du Monde. T. P. ARMSTRONG. 
Timperley. 


I am indebted for the following list of books 
on this subject to a very useful work, now in 
course of publication, entitled ‘A Contents- 
Subject Index,’ compiled by A. Cotgreave, 
F.R.Hist.S. 

Sahara, Africa (the largest desert in the world) * 
Slave Trade in the Sahara.—White’s ‘ Africa,’ 1890 

States and Races in the Sahara.—Johnston’s 
* Africa,’ 1884. 

Visit to the Western Sahara.—Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, vol. cclxxxiii., 1897. 

General.—Barth’s ‘ North Africa,’ 1890. 


EVERARD Homer CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


PEDIGREE REsEARCH (9 §. vi. 8).—If M. 
will give the name of the remote Highland — 
parish, I may be able to supply him the dates 
of the earliest registers of bieahie marriages, 
and deaths which are in the General Register 
House, Edinburgh. f 


J. G. WaLtace-J Ames, M.B. | 
Haddington. ; 


BROTHERS WITH THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
Name (9 8, 1. 446 ; il. 51,°217, 276, 535 ; iii. 
34, 438)—Some years ago there was a dis- 
cussion in ‘N. & Q.’ on this subject, and 
several notable examples were given. To 
these we may now add one more, as witness 
the following, taken from a newspaper 
cutting :— 

“The De Wets, like the Krugers, are not all up 
in arms against the Queen. At least two of the 
name are of well-approved loyalty. These are Sir 
Jacobus Albertus De Wet, K.C.M.G., and Sir 
Despite the identity of 
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their first names these two are brothers. 


former was a member of the Legislative Council 
of Cape Colony from 1869 to 1890. He still lives in 
Sir Jacobus Petrus was educated in 


Cape Town. 7 : 
this country, and is a B.A. of London University. 


He is, moreover, a barrister of the Inner Temple. 
Having been appointed Recorder of Griqualand) 
West, he next served as judge in Cape Colony and 
Afterwards he became Acting-Chief 


Chief Justice. t 
Justice of Ceylon—a position he held in ’82-’83. 


On his retirement he returned to England, and 


now lives at Eastbourne.” 
Ropert F. GARDINER. 
252, Langside Road, Glasgow. 


“Hurting” (9 §. vi. 48).—In these re- 
mote districts such works as the ‘ Hist. Eng. 


Dict.’ and the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ do not find 


their way, so perhaps I may be allowed to 
cite an instance of this word occurring in the | 


‘Apollo Belvedere’ of H. H. Milman, after- 


wards Dean of St. Paul’s, in his Newdigate 


rize poe of 1812 (in those days they were 
imited to fifty lines) :— 
Heard ye the arrow hurtle in the sky? 
Heard ye the dragon monster’s vengeful cry ? 
In settled majesty of fierce disdain, 
Proud of his might, yet scornful of the slain. 


The same word is used in the ‘Sportswoman 


in India, a recently published book, in a 


graphic description of pig-sticking :— 
“Gracious heavens! shemissed him. It was but 
an instant: home went the pig’s charge, and over 
went the Arab as though he had been a ninepin. 
M. was hurtled into the air, a vision of sky followed, 
and then stars.” 
M. appears to have been a lady, and a very 
courageous one, and not to have feared 
“verris obliquum meditantis ictum,” as 
Horace says. JoHN PickrorD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Brsury (9 §. iv. 108, 172, 295, 331, 524; 
v. 384, 459).—Aluredintune is now Arlington, 
an adjoining village to Bibury, separated 
only by the Coln. Ablington—Eadbaldington 
of an early charter—is a hamlet a mile distant. 
The latter does not appear to be mentioned 


in the Domesday Survey, perhaps being then | 
; te, p. 159. 
has been considered a filial colony of the be ah 


included in the manor of Bibury. . Arlington 


Harling. In the seventeenth century it was 
sometimes, if not usually, written Ardington. 
With the softened prefix Aluredintune would 
easily become Ardington. The aspirate has 
in many cases been dropped (‘N. & Q.,’ 9 8. 
v. 193). A century ago the manor (Arlington) 
was owned by a family named Hall. Inscrip- 
tions in theaisle of the parish church (Bibury ) 
mark the last resting-place of several of the 
family. It is now owned by W. A. Wykeham 
Musgrave, Esq., of Barnsley Park, Glos, and 
Thame Park, Oxon. | meal? . 


The 


Since writing the above I have read the 
reply from Lorp SHERBORNE. That “there 
is no trace of any manor house at Arlington ” 
is scarcely correct. The house occupied by 
former owners of the manor (Hall) stands in 
the village, the gabled end nearest the main 
road. The outside staircase, with two lights, 
and some indoor work indicate a sixteenth 
or seventeenth century erection, but the 
greater part of the building is modern. It 
was for many years a farmhouse, the land 
attached being known as Hay, or Haigh, 
Farm. Hay Barn, a mile distant, and fields 
by the name of Long Hay, Pool Hay, and 
Slat(e) Quar Hay, exist, formerly a part of 
the farm. Has not the name some signifi- 


cance? The Bibury parish award, 1770, 
speaks of the tithing of Arlington. B. B. 
“THEY SAY. WHATSAY THEY? LET THEM 


say” (9 8. v. 456; vi. 53)—In Burgon’s 
‘Letters from Rome’ (p. 288) this sentiment, 
expressed in Greek, is mentioned as being 
“the favourite posy” on rings found at 
Pompeii. Prof. Middleton, too, in ‘The 
Engraved Gems of Classical Times’ (p. 95) 
says :— 

*‘ Proverbial phrases sometimes occur on late 
Roman gems ; the following philosophical maxim is 
specially common :— 

Aéyovow a GéAovow 
Aeyérwouy 
Od perce prot. 

‘* A free translation of this phrase is inscribed over 
the doors of various houses in Scotland built in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries :— 

They haif said. 
Quhat say they ? 
Lat thame say. 

‘** An example in the Paris Bibliothéque has the 

following addition at the end of this phrase :— 
CYPIAEIME 
CYM®#EPICOI, 


meaning “Love me: it is for your advantage (to do 


s0).’ 
St. SwITHIN. 
[See review of Watt’s ‘Aberdeen and Banff,’ 


Extent oF St. Martin’s ParisH (9 §. 
v. 397, 479 ; vi. 36, 70).--I do not happen to 
know of a particular case where the ground 
of action was laid in the parish named by 
‘H.T.B. In 6 ‘Modern Reports,’ 228, is a 
case of Michaelmas, 3 Anne, where a bond 
sued upon had been made abroad. . “The 
Court said” (Smith, ‘Leading Cases in 
Common Law,’ 1879, i. 677) that the declara- 
tion “ would have been good if laid at Fort 
‘St. George in the East Indies, to wit, at 
London, in the Ward of Cheap.” . In Mostyn 
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defendant on the lst of September, in the 
year 1771, with force and arms, &c., made an 
assault upon the said Anthony at Minorca, 
(to wit) at London aforesaid, in the parish of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, in the Ward of Cheap,” 
&e. Any parish in London might be 
named, and it is quite likely that some case 
was in 1776 the talk of the town, in which 
St. Martin’s happened to be the one chosen. 
Iam unable to suggest a reason for a parish 
in Westminster being so selected. Ow: 


HENRY SPENCER ASHBEE (9 §. vi. 121).— 
In a very interesting article at this reference 
by Mr. Rates Tuomas it is stated that 
“about 1877” Mr. ASHBEE first became a 
contributor to ‘N. & Q. I imagine the 
articles signed H. 8. A. in the last volume 
of the Fourth Series are from his pen. This 
would make his first appearance on 11 October, 
1873; his last was on 21 January, 1899. The 
Editor suggests that Mr. ASHBEE wrote the 
‘Index Librorum Prohibitorum.’ This appears 
hardly consistent with Mr. AsHBEE’s state- 
ment ina note on an ‘ Kssay on Woman’ 
(5% 8. vii. 409). 

Where was Mr. ASHBEE buried? Are his 
memories of great men—e.g., George Cruik- 
shank, M. Delapierre, M. Paul Lacroix, and 
Lord Houghton—to be published? His life 
was very full, and doubtless he could have 
told good stories of many men of note. 

It is gratifying to see that his library (even, 
I assume, under conditions) has become the 
property of the nation. It deserves to be 
recorded in your columns in due course 
whether his pictures and drawings alike pass 
under Government control. 


T. Cann HvuGues. 
Lancaster. 


FIGURES ISSUING FROM SPIRAL SHELLS (9% 
S. vi. 106).—I was about to reply that the 
graceful lines of a spiral shell, not difficult to 
reproduce in wood, and the suggestive cavity 
within, were all-sufficient to lead medieval 
carvers to shape out the figures noticed by 
your correspondent. I thought mere freaks 
of fancy accounted for them all. I find, 
however, that Mr. T. Tindall Wildridge (‘The 
Grotesque in Church Art’) thinks otherwise. 
He believes that we have in the shell-babe 
issuant the survival of a sun-myth, and 
perhaps the best explanation that he offers 
of it is that the shell stands for the ocean 
and the child for “the sun rising from the 
sea at some particular zodiacal period” (p. 53). 
The little one is often being attacked by a 
dragon, and its pagan original was perhaps 
Horus, who killed Typhon, having been 
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v. Fabrigas “the plaintiff declared that the 


or rays from His hand.” 


: 


(9 S. VI. Szpr. 1, 1900. 


aforetime cast into the sea by Osiris, who 
appointed him a shell as his dwelling-place. 
At New College, Oxford, there is an ape or a 
fox instead of the child, and the effect is 
quaint (pp. 50-59). St. SWITHIN. 


‘FULHAM, OLD AND New’ (9 §. vi. 99).— 
Reading the suggestive notice of Mr. Féret’s 
grand book, the reference to fishing rights, 
enumerating “four hundred smelts,” illus- 
trates the title ‘Westward for Smelts’ in 
Shaksperian literature ; further it appears 
that Strand Green was the Billingsgate of 


that epoch. A. HAtut. 
Highbury, N. 


DepicaTion oF AutHoR To HimsEtF (9% 
S. v. 167, 237, 320)—‘A Narrative of the 
Life of Mrs. Charlotte Charke’ begins as 
follows: “The Author to Herself: Madam, 
Tho’ Flattery,” &c. The copy I have access 
to has lost the title-page, but a passage 
towards the end is worth quoting :— 

“This Day April 19, 1755 is published the Eighth 
and Last Number of ‘ A Narrative of the Life of Mrs. 
Charlotte Charke’ with a Dedication from and to 
myself: The properest Patroness I could have 
chosen, as [am most likely to be tenderly partial to 
my poetical Errors and will be as bounteous in the 
Reward as we may reasonably imagine my Merit 
may claim.” 

ARGINE. 


Horns or Mosss (9 §. v. 284).—Bacchus, 
sometimes identified with the sun, had golden 
horns :— 

Te vidit insons Cerberus aureo 
Cornu decorum. 
Horace, book ii. ode 19. 

In a note in the Delphin Horace a com- 
parison is made between Moses and Bacchus. 
In the time of Homer and Hesiod, Apollo was 
not the sun-god of the Greeks, though he 
became so afterwards ; and-+his name seems 
to have an affinity with that of Belinus, the 
sun-god of the Celts. EK. YARDLEY. 


. 


Are such passages allegorical or literal? 


In Exodus xxxiv. we are told that the face 
of Moses beamed. Now I see nothing in a 
“shining” countenance, say like that of 
Shakspere’s schoolboy, to startle the 
Israelites. There is a danger in belittling 
facts, so the details must have been such 
as to inspire terror; the words “keren oer 
penice” cover a horn or ray of fire before 
him. Such horn would have two peaks like 
the Dhu’l Karnein, or two-horned Macedonian 
conqueror. See also the “Ram with two 
horns” in Daniel. 

Then we have in Habakkuk iii. 4, “horns 
Such horns or rays 
are projectiles, emanations, calculated to 
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injure onlookers —Thor’s hammer, Jove’s 
thunderbolt. So in Job we have a “Keren 
happuach ”—it is the Greek képas ’Apad Oetas, 
our cornucopia, or horn of plenty—say of 
“cosmetics,” if you like. 

Now, Keren gives us “corona,” or aureola, 
the usual symbol of sanctity, or even deity, 
just as a monarch’s crown is sanctified, if in 
the path of righteousness. A. HALL. 

Highbury. 


THE ENIGMA ON THE LerterR H (9S. vi. 
86).—The late Mr. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope 
told me that the lines in question exist in 
Miss Catherine Fanshawe’s own handwriting, 
signed by herself, and, I think, dated, in an 
album at Deepdene, where she was staying 
as a guest of Mr. Thomas Hope. The album 
is, | suppose, now in the possession of Lord 
Henry Francis Clinton-Hope, whose mother 
was the daughter and heir of Mr. Henry 
Thomas Hope, of Deepdene. ALDENHAM. 


INSTALLATION OF A MIDWIFE (9° §. v. 475; 
vi. 9).—Previous to 1511 the only licensing 
authorities for medical practitioners were 
the two universities, and, within the City of 
London, the Guilds of Physicians and Sur- 
geons and the Barbers’ Company. The 
practice of physic and surgery, improperly 
supervised by the above, had fallen into the 
hands of “smiths, weavers, and women,” and 
in that year (3 Hen. VIII.) “An Act for the 
appointing of Physicians and Surgeons”— 
the first of its kind—was passed. It is 
natural that upon the establishment of this 
universal and legally. constituted licensing 
authority, midwifery, which then first came 
to be practised by men (who, be it noted, 
were properly constituted physicians), should 
be licensed, and this by the bishops. This 
appears the more probable since (1) the 
power of licensing in physic and surgery 
throughout the realm was limited by the 
Act 3 Hen. VIII. to the bishops (without 
prejudice to the rights of graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge), this being the first 
mention, and indeed the origin, of the 
bishops’ jurisdiction over the medical profes- 
sion ; (2) many of the so licensed physicians 
of the time were priests, and would gain 
authority by securing a licence for their 
protégées, whom they would use as substitutes 
in the poorer cases to which they might be 
called. Moreover, it is probable that it was 
in order to fit the midwives as substitutes in 
the dual réle of priest-physician that the 
addition was made to the licence qualifying 
them to baptize in cases of urgeney when no 
priest (physician) was in attendance. The 
origin of the bishops’ licence to midwives 
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would thus seem to date back to the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, and the 
ecclesiastical authority for such licensing 
was very possibly founded upon the un- 
warranted assumption of powers not specific- 
ally granted by the Act 3 Hen. VIII. This 
latter contention is supported by the un- 
doubted and numerous evidences of the 
illegal retention by the bishops of the powers 
conferred upon them by the Act 3 Hen. VIII. 
for as long as 200 years after its repeal (by 
Act 14 and 15 Hen. VIII.). 

On the other hand, the licensing of mid- 
wives may originally have vested in the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who under an 
Act 25 Hen. VIII. was provided power to 
grant certain “licences, faculties,” d&c., and 
whose authority—in the matter of midwives 
—may have been delegated to the bishops, 
and by them to their subordinate officers 
(this Act 25 Hen. VIII. originated the Lam- 
beth degrees). Certain it is that in the time 
of Charles I. the midwives of the City of 
London petitioned his Majesty against 
certain innovations with which they were 
threatened, and that the king referred the 
petition “unto the Lord of Canterbury and 
Bishop of London, in whose jurisdictions and 
by whose authority they are and have been 
always licensed,” &e. (Goodall, ‘ Proceedings 
against Empiricks,’ 1684, pp. 463-6). 

GkEORGE C, PEACHEY. 

Brightwalton, Wantage. 


The following admission of midwives by 
the Kirk Session of Perth may be of in- 
terest :— 

‘“November 4th, 1611. Compeared Margaret 
Rutherfurd and Elspit Gloag, midwives, who gave 
their oath of fidelity to be faithful and honest in 
their calling ; and farther, it is enjoined to them, 
under the pain of discharging them from their 
office, that they should not help any woman 
suspected of whoredom, and who was not married 
to ane husband, except that first they got their 
confession, with a solemn oath, to whom the bairn 
appertained, and who was the bairn’s father: 
which they promised to do, with a solemn oath, 
and extension of the hand, in presence of the whole 


Session.” 
J. G. Watuace-J Ames, M.B. 


Haddington. 


Lines on Swirt (9 §. vi. 107)—Will the 
writer of the lines quoted ever be known? 
Swift had to put up with a good deal of that 
sort of thing on his arrival in Ireland in 
1713. The author of the somewhat later 
“ Assays, Religious, Moral, and Political, by 
the author of ‘A Tale of a Tub’” (a much 
cleverer compilation, damning Swift by 
stringing together tags from his own works), 
is equally unknown, Craik suggests that it 
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might have been Steele, who was certainly 
weak enough to do such shameful work. 
Have the lines under notice ever been 
ascribed to Steele? Swift, of course, had 
given more than one handle to such grinders. 
‘The Judgment of the World by Jupiter’ is 
an astounding production for a Churchman 


to write. GEORGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Tea as A Dexcoction (9 §. vi. 87).—For 

the making of a “counterfeit and unlawful 
Tea, by dying and mixing of Sloe and other 
Leaves therewith, the Custom House Officers 
seized the Coppers and Utensils” employed 
for this purpose by a man at Deptford, 
“which being by Act of Parliament judg’d reju- 
dicial to the King’s Revenue, as well as the Health 
of his Subjects, the offender was also fined 50/. by 
two Justices of the Peace.”— Mist’s Weekly Journal, 
3 Sept., 1726. 
But doubtless old receipt. books would pro- 
vide earlier instances. “Gazel-tea” is a 
favourite remedy for a cold in Sussex 3 by 
“gazels” is meant any kind of berries, but 
especially black currants (W. D. Parish, 
‘Glossary ’). J. Ho~tpEN MacMicHart. 


A. W. Cornetius Hauuen (9 8. vi, 140). 
—Regarding the reference to Mr. HALLEN, it 
may interest you to know that that gentle- 
man died at the parsonage, Alloa, on 
27 March, 1899, and therefore his name 
would not appear in this year’s ‘Clergy 
List.’ Mr. Hauten, who was sixty - five 
years of age, was born at the rectory, 
Dursley, Gloucestershire. He was educated 
at Gloucestershire College School; St. 
Andrew’s College, Harrow Weald; and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Graduated 
B.A. in 1858 and M.A. in 1860. In the 
latter year he was appointed curate of 
St. James’s Episcopal Church, Leith, and 
in 1862 became incumbent of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Alloa, a charge which 
he resigned a few weeks before his death. 
He transcribed and published the ‘Registers 
of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate’ (3 vols., 1889-95), 
and, with the Rev. J. M. S. Brooke, those 
of the united parishes of St. Mary Wool- 
noth and St. Mary Woolchurch Haw (1886). 

Epwarp M. Borraso. 


THe Movusz, Isatan txvr. 17 (9 §, vy, 
165, 446, 487).—One would like to hear more 
definitely as to the mouse in Egypt. What 
was its name? We have been treated lately 
to a primitive “Mr. Smith” in Egypt, 
probably a brewer, and it is said that 
Smithis was a form of Hathor. The very 
similar word Smintheus is found in Homer 


as an appellative of Apollo, and derived from 


Sminthos, a mouse, in Crete ; but Crete is 
not Greece or Egypt, and its earliest autoch- 
thones are yet unclassed. It does seem 
possible that, dropping the n, Smithis and 
Smintheus may have a common origin. We 
are referred, very indefinitely, to opdo, 
opntat, “to wipe or cleanse.” How then 
about the n, primitive or intruded? Can 
we appeal to Dr. Petrie ? A. Harte 


Allow me to refer your correspondent to 
Herodotus, book ii. ch. cxli., and for the 
opinion of commentators upon the subject to 
‘Notes on Herodotus,’ by Dawson Turner, 
p. 153, who quotes from Creuzer ; Rawlin- 
son’s ‘ Herodotus,’ vol. ii. p. 189 ; Blakesley’s 
‘Herodotus,’ vol. i. p. 273. The mouse is well 
known to be a prolific as well as a 
destructive little animal. These works, 
published nearly half a century since, may 
probably not be up to date, and Egyptology 
was not then studied as it is now. 

JOHN PickrorpD, M.A. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Pictures of the Old French Court. By Catherine 

Bearne. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Mrs. Brarnr’s sketches of the lives of Jeanne d 
Bourbon, Isabeau de Baviére, and Anne de Bre- 
tagne constitute a companion volume to the ‘ Lives 
and Times of the Early Valois Queens’ of the same 
author, for which see 9 §. iii. 278. The difficulties 
besetting the writer in her first volume have not 
been overcome; the various queens remain, fortu- 
natelyin some cases, butshadows. The chief interest 
is still found in the picture of the disorganized con- 
dition of France during, perhaps, the most gloomy 
portion of her annals, and in the designs by Mr. 

earne of historic chdteaux, costumes, and so forth, 
which are excellent as before. Special attention may 
be drawn to the views of the Chateau of Amboise, 
one of which serves as frontispiece, and of Loches, 
one of the most picturesque spots in France, almost 
unknown to the English traveller, who, visiting 
every place of interest in the neighbourhood, care- 
fully shuns this. Licentious as the French Court 
showed itself through centuries, life therein cannot 
have been much worse at any period than it was 
during the time of Isabeau de Baviére, the wife 
of Charles VI. Isabeau’s relations with her hus- 
band’s brother were prolonged and _ shameless. 
Mrs. Bearne, however, glides lightly over such 
matters, though she does not entirely ignore 
them, and the perusal of her work need not 
offend the most scrupulous. The character of 
Isabeau as she appeared in 1383, drawn by M. 
Vallet de Viriville as a young girl “qui rayonnait 
dinnocence : telle elle était sortie des mains de 
Puniversel auteur,” is valueless, the girl being at 
this time only twelve years of age. Mrs. Bearne’s 
own description is black, but hardly black enough 
for a woman whose life was so shameful in 
itself and so tragic for her country. Isabeau is 
described as ‘‘ inordinately vain, selfish, capricious, 
too shallow either really to love or hate, 
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extravagant, and yet avaricious, with no sense 
and no scruples.” The two other Valois queens 
who are depicted furnish more satisfactory sub- 
jects of study. They could, indeed, hardly have 
‘supplied less edifying examples. The book can be 
Baad with interest, and by those to whom more 
important works are inaccessible with advantage. 
An effort after accuracy is more earnest than was 
perceptible in the previous volume. It is curious 
that the dictionary of Moréri still plays a Puck- 
like part in leading her astray. On p. 133 we 
have a note that the name, which she gives as 
Morery, ‘‘when quoted by some writers is spelt 
Moréri.” This statement we take leave to doubt. 
The e in Moréri is incapable of a grave accent. To 
support such it must be Morére. In the same note 
Mathurins is spelt Mathurius, obviously a printer’s 
error. There are more of such, which is a matter 
of regret, if scarcely of importance. 


A History of Surrey. By Henry Elliot Malden. 
(Stock.) 
Tat the history of Surrey which Mr. Malden has 
contributed to the series of ‘‘ Popular’ County 
Histories” is in all respects an ideal work may not, 
perhaps, be said. It is, nevertheless, an erudite 
and an eminently readable book. The task is 
unusually difficult of compressing into a single 
volume all that requires to. be known concerning 
one of the most populous and, in some respects, one 
of the most important of English counties. For 
those who seek full knowledge—and that species 
of information it is the special aim of county his- 
tories to supply—the portentous folios of Manning 
and Bray are available. What space that work 
would occupy if continued up to date on the scale on 
which it was first planned and carried out is diffi- 
cult now to conjecture. So far as regards political 
history, etymology, and other matters it is out of 
date, though in respect of manorial history it still 
occupies a high place. Subsequent works of Brayley 
and Allen are even more conspicuous for short- 
comings. Without entering further on this ques- 
tion, it may be said the information that Mr. 
Malden supplies is trustworthy. In dealing with 
the historical portion—which is, at least, the part 
of most general interest—he is at much pains to 
show how insuperable an obstacle the Thames 
constituted to all movements from the south upon 
London. Against all the resources of early times 
London Bridge, if resolutely held, was impregnable. 
An attack on the narrow entrance of this position 
could not be supplemented by a flank attack, since 
the artillery in the Tower forbade the passage up 
the river of a fleet. Upon this point stress is laid, 
and it is shown how forces approaching London 
had to march up the south bank to Kingston, the 
nearest point at which the stream could be crossed. 
When we read of the 1,115 castles demolished by 
Henry I. when he ascended the throne, very few 
of these could, presumably, have been structures of 
masonry. Sufficient skill, money, and materials to 
erect such were not.in the possession of the barons 
during the anarchy of Stephen’s time, and it must 
be assumed that the so-called castles were in many 
cases mounds which ‘“‘could be dismantled for 
military purposes by throwing down the palisades.” 
Curious information is given as to the tenures by 
which some of the royal tenants at Guildford 
held their lands. Robert de Mankesey, otherwise 
Gatton, held land under Henry III. as ‘ Mare- 
schallus custodiendo meretrices de curia Domini 


Regis, et Mareschallus de duodecim 
oe Sequuntur curiam Domini Regis. Among 
urrey tenures was that by castle-ward, which 
was the obligation, since Plantagenet kings had no 
standing armies, of taking for a season the charge 
of defending a royal castle. Such tenures were, 
we fancy, more familiar in the Marches than 
in places near London. It is strange, too, to 
find people mulcted heavily for refusing to take 
pene temp. Henry VIII., in popular mummeries. 

ater, in 1605, we find, as a result, presumably, 
of Puritan development, the authorities of Guild- 
ford opposing popular revels, and complaining of 
Thomas Smalpece and his associates for going 
about to set up a “ summerpole,” otherwise a 
Mayra The subject of the Bankside theatres 
and bear-pits is raised. Much is also said of 
interest concerning the influence of such great 
ecclesiastical institutions as existed at Waverley, 
Farnham, Chertsey, Reigate, and elsewhere, where 
side by side with the ordinary town or village life 
was ‘a more or less wealthy household, or corpora- 
tion, the members, and even the dependents, of 
which lived under a law differing from that of their 
neighbours, wore a different dress, followed often 
different avocations, paid different dues and taxes 
......owed a special allegiance to different authori- 
ties, and yet were essential not only to the worldly 
Siig pene of those about them, but in a peculiar 
and particular manner were essential to their 
higher life.” An idea of some of ‘the many points 
of interest with which Mr. Malden deals may be 
gathered from what has been written. 


Pedigree Work. By W. P. W. Phillimore, M.A. 
(Phillimore & Co.) 

To the would-be genealogist who does not possess 
Mr. Phillimore’s admirable ‘How to Write the 
History of a Family’ this cheap and excellent 
compilation may be warmly commended. — It 
tells the student or the worker exactly what 
he wants to know, how to begin and proceed, 
describes for him authorities, and instructs him 
exactly to what sources to apply. We notice one or 
two slips which need correction. It is Solly’s not 
Solley’s ‘Index to Titles of Honour’; and: W. de 
Gray Berth should surely be W. de Gray Birch. 
‘A Date-Book, 1066-1900,’ is likely to be useful to 
those unacquainted with the variations and eccen- 
tricities of chronology. 


puellarum 


The Yorkshire Archeological Journal. Part LX. 
(Leeds, Whitehead & Son.) 
THE parentage of Gundreda de Warenne is the 
subject of a paper by Sir G. F. Duckett, who is an 
ardent advocate of the claim made for this lady 
to have been the daughter of the Conqueror and 
his wife Matilda. He has marshalled his arguments 
with effect, and made out a strong case for his 
client. We wish, however, he had been less severe 
on those who have not enjoyed the advantage of 
sharing his views. With regard to a difference in 
respect to one of William the Norman’s charters, 
he permits himself to speak of certain persons not 
in agreement with him as ‘‘wiseacres, who would 
wish to be called savants”; and in another place 
we hear of ‘incompetent and self-sufficient critics, 
of whom Mr. Stapleton seems to have been the 
first.” Nothing is gained for the cause of historic 
truth by rhetoric of this sort ; any one can pour it 
out at will, and when produced it is utterly uncon- 
vincing. Stapleton was, we may add, a learned 
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man and an accomplished antiquary. 
right or wrong iu a particular mstance, he cer- 
tainly was not ‘‘incompetent ” to deal with subjects 
of this kind. ; i : 
Mr. 8. J. Chadwick contributes some interesting 
papers relating to the plague-visitations of York- 
shire. They form a part of the manuscript collec- 
tion of Sir Thomas Brooke, of Armitage Bridge in 
that county, having been originally brought to- 
ether by Col. Charles Fairfax, of Menston, a 
earned antiquary who was born late in the reign 
of Elizabeth. Though chiefly relating to Yorkshire, 
they are of general importance as throwing light on 
the methods of our forefathers when called gk 
to deal with pestilence. The instructions issued by 
“Ye Colledge of Phisitians” in 1636 are highly 
edifying. e do not remember to have met with 
hem elsewhere. 
: The ‘Autobiography of Sir John Savile, of 
Methley, 1546-1607,’ is of service from the genea- 
logical facts which it preserves, otherwise it is of 
little interest. Savile composed it in Latin ; here it 
is given in a translated form. We wish the original 
text had been also printed. The late Sir Stephen 
Glynne’s ‘ Notes on the Churches of Yorkshire’ are 
continued. 


‘Tur Kyiguts TeMPLARS’ are the subject of a 
powerful article in the Hdinburgh Review. The 
writer, unlike some others who have undertaken to 
discuss their history and fate, has studied their 
career, not only in the pages of modern writers, 
but, what is far more important, in original 
documents. He regards them with warm sym- 
pathy. ‘Though he does not say so, it cannot 
escape any one who reads between the lines that 
he holds them to have been innocent of the 

ross charges preferred against them, and seems to 
cinceen something beyond blind destiny in the fate 
of the two chief actors in the tragedy of their de- 
struction. Whether innocent or guilty, the victims 
suffered horrible tortures which are sickening to 
think of. The author deals with them in very general 
terms. He says: ‘‘ The archives of the day register 
a picture of those torture processes we may do 
wisely to pass by in silence. In the history of the 
crimes of humanity, no less than in the biographies 
of individuals, there are reticences we cannot 1n- 
fringe with impunity.” The paper on_ Recent 
Novels of Manners’ is good. To some it will be by 
far the most attractive part of the present issue. 
It is, however, by no means so laudatory as some 
may think their favourite authors have a right to 
demand. To one passage we are compelled to take 
exception. A certain novelist has described an 
intolerant clergyman as burning the manuscript of 
a lady who has already made a name in literature ; 
this the writer thinks could never have occurred in 
real life. We can assure him that something like 
it is by no means impossible or even unlikely to 
have happened. We have ourselves known in- 
stances of the cremation of quite innocent books— 
other people’s property—by stupid  obscurantists 
who could not understand them, which in no way 
differ from the case quoted except that the results 
were not likely to be so pecuniarily serious. Perse- 
cution changes its forms, but in essence continues 
the same. A case is painfully familiar to us of a 
serious family quarrel having occurred because 
a man of very considerable mark in the literary 
world, who was forty years of age or thereabouts, 
persisted in reading a philosophical book of which 


Whether | a member of his family disapproved. While such 


cruel stupidities exist around us, and even find 
defenders, it is well that they should be represented 
in their true cite by those who possess the descrip- 
tive faculty. The review of Goldwin Smith’s ‘The 
United Kingdom: a Political History,’ is an attempt 
to sift the wheat from the chaff in a work in which 
there is a good share of both. All that Mr. Smith 
writes is powerful, and with much that he has said 
we cordially agree, but his paradoxes have ever 
been numerous and some of them dangerously mis- 
leading. Weare glad to think that the writer is 
not in agreement with him regarding the murder of 
Archbishop Scrope, an act among the most indefen- 
sible of the many crimes which occurred during the 
Wars of the Roses. The reviewer is, however, not 
correct when he speaks of the monasteries as extra- 
diocesan ‘“‘and under the immediate authority of 
the Pope.” Some were what was called ‘‘ exempt,” 
but surely the large majority of them were under the 
local authorities. The review of the new ‘ History 
of Northumberland’ is necessarily too fragmentary 
to be pleasant reading, but will be of service by 
drawing attention to a great work which is far too 
little known out of the North Country. The 
barbarous state of the borders is illustrated by a 
letter which has come to light since the history 
was printed, and is, therefore, most wisely given 
in full by the reviewer. 


AN interesting work on Surrey local history, 
entitled ‘The Oak Hamlet,’ by Mr. H. St. John 
Bashall, will be published by Mr. Stock very 
shortly. It will give the history of the village of 
Ocham, with much curious information concerning 
its early condition and personal associations. 


Mr. ALFRED STAPLETON promises, by subscrip- 
tion, ‘All about the Merry Tales of Gotham,’ with 
illustrations by H: Packer. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the followiny 
notices :— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of wanes with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
id in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


C. B.—Declined with thanks. 


NOTICE, 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
‘*The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher?— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exeeption. 


— 
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THE HALBERTS. 


In 1625 Gervase Markham wrote that 
“halberds doe properly belong unto the 
serjeants of companies” (‘Souldiers’ Acci- 
dence,’ p. 4). They were for a very long period 
the weapon carried by sergeants in our 
military forces, and as emblems of authority 
they are still to be seen among us in some 
civic ceremonies. The ‘Gentleman’s Diction- 
ary, 1705, says :— 

**Halbard is the arms carry’d by the serjeants of 
foot and dragoons; the head of the halbard ought 
to be a foot dr 15 inches long; one end ought to 
be hollow to receive the staff, but the other broad, 
ribb’d in the middle, edg’d on both sides, and draw- 
ing to a point, like the point of a two-edged sword. 
On one side of the head is likewise fixed a piece in 
form of a half-moon or star, and on the other a broad 
point of four inches long, crooked a little, which is 
very commodious for drawing fascines, gabions, or 
whatever obstacle happenintheway. The staff of the 
halbard is about five foot long, and an inch and half 
diameter, made of ash or other hard wood. Halbards 
are very useful in determining the ground betwixt 
the ranks, and for dressing the ranks and files of a 
battalion, and likewise for chastising the soldiers.” 


Early in Charles IL.’s reign sergeants were 
empowered to strike with their halberts in 
correction of private soldiers’ faults (‘ Pallas 
Armata,’ 1671, p. 349), and frequent allusions 


| to sergeants striking soldiers are to be found 


in military narratives down toa comparatively 
recent date, Howell, for example, in his inter- 
esting little book ‘ Journal of a Soldier of the 
71st Regiment,’ telling us that soon after his 
enlistment in 1806 he was “ often beat by the 
sergeant.” - 

But the special use of halberts which has 
become historical consisted in placing three 
of them upright and triangularly, so as to 
form a whipping-post, while a fourth was 
fastened horizontally across two of them, 
about the height of a man’s chest, to keep 
the culprit outside, and for him to lean upon. 
Sometimes a fifth was fastened horizontally 
behind his knees, but this was not usual ; he 
was generally strapped or tied about the 
thighs. In the case of the old “ whipping- 
stock” (Randle Holme, III. vii. 311), a 
culprit’s hands were made fast in’the irons 
which were fixed to the post, but a mili- 
tary delinquent’s arms having been raised, 
his thumbs were tied to the halberts. 

Thus it came about that the figurative use 
of the word halbert in an honourable sense— 
“ Corporals hoping to get the vacant halberts,” 
meaning promotion to the rank of sergeant— 
was eclipsed by such phrases as ‘‘ brought to 
the halberts,” “tied to the halberts,” “bare 
his back at the halberts,” “striping at the 
halberts,” “‘ died at the halberts.” 

The term “flogging” did not come into use 
until well on in the eighteenth century, the 
old word for this kind of punishment having 
been “ whipping” or “scourging,” which was 
inflicted: with rods, or switches tied in a 
bunch; and Sir James Turner says that 
“when regimental hangmen are wanting, 
scourging must be converted into the gat- 
loupe.” So early, however, as in the year 
1670 the drummers—or “drum-beaters,” as 
they were then often called—had been looked 
to for assistance in the infliction of punish- 
ments, and by 1685 it had become part of 
their duties. There is no satisfactory ex- 
planation of their having been selected for 
this degradation, to act the part of hangmen 
or executioners, and their youth should have 
been against it. Even after this employment 
of drummers had become general it remained 
customary in some corps, and at some stations, 
for the soldiers of the regiment or garrison to 
file past a culprit at the halberts, each soldier 
giving him a stroke ; but this, like the “ gat- 
loupe,” was to make all soldiers act as exe- 
cutioners. Behind the officiating drummer 
stood the drum-major with his rattan, ready 
to strike the drummer if the lashes were not 
administered with sufficient severity ; and 
behind the drum-major stood the adjutant 
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with his cane, ready to strike him if he did 
not keep the drummer up to the mark. In 
the little book of satirical ‘ Advice to Officers,’ 
1782, we read that it was customary, in the 
slang of the drummers, to call a culprit who 
cried out when under punishment at the 
halberts a neghtingale. 

The old whipping and scourging were mild 
when compared with the excess to which 
flogging was carried. At some stations a court- 
martial sat every day, the triangles were the 
accompaniment of every parade, the lash was 
inflicted at least three days out of every week, 
and sometimes two triangles were in use at 
the same time in the same square. Even so 
recently as during the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century there were court-martial 
sentences of 1,500 lashes. 

Flogging at the halberts was inflicted by 
means of a cat-o’-nine-tails, which consisted 
of nine cords, each being about a foot and a 
half long, and often with nine knots on it. 
The handle was generally a piece of wood 
like a short drumstick. The cat was not 
originally a military instrument of punish- 
ment, but was borrowed from the navy. 

Perhaps the most notorious case of flogging 
in the army was that of Sergeant Armstrong, 
which took place, by order of Col. Wall, in 
1782. Hight hundred lashes were inflicted 
by negroes, incited to severity by Wall him- 
self, who seems to have been drunk—‘“ Cut 
him to the heart! Cut his liver out!” 
Wall was convicted of murder and suffered 
death. But the case has been already alluded 
to in * Nv & Q) (38° 8. vill. 438 5-9 8. 11,129), 
and a concise account of Wall’s character and 
career, well worth reading, is to be found in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

It seems strange that military officers, 
among whom for so long a perio 
drinking was a common practice, should all 
the while have sentenced private soldiers to 
be flogged for the same habit. “Oh, Colonel, 
take me down! Ye ken I’m just a puir 

‘drunken bodie like yersel’,” was a successful 
appeal on one occasion. It is remarkable, 
too, that many advocates of the lash admitted 
that it failed to prevent serious crime. Cuth- 
bertson, for example, while recommending 
fifty lashes at the drum-head for any un- 
steadiness on pares, says that nothing is 
more frequent than men deserting again when 
scarcely recovered from a severe whipping 
inflicted for desertion (‘System,’ 1768, p. 174). 

Similar testimony is given by many writers. 
Donaldson mentions that two men in his 
regiment, who between them had already re- 
ceived upwards of two thousand lashes, one 
man for desertion, the other for drunkenness, 


excessive |: 


continued to commit these offences as before 
(‘Eventful Life,’ p. 146). 

Sir Walter Scott has described in ‘The 
Highland Widow’ the horror and disgust 
with which this English punishment was wit- 
nessed in the northern part of the kingdom 
soon after 1745; but Dr. Henry Marshall tells 
us that when English troops took possession 
of the island of Ceylon in 1796 the Dutch 
ladies in Colombo used to ask the officers to 
let them know when any of the men were to 
be flogged, that they might be Bat > 

Re 


A POEM ATTRIBUTED TO MILTON. 
(See 9° §. v. 339.) 


THE poem conjecturally attributed to Mil- 
ton attracted my attention about the time of 
Mr. H. Morley’s discovery of it, July, 1868, 
and I made a copy of it, which, as Mr. Hata 
seems to have seen an abridgment only, I may 
perhaps be permitted to give here in full, 
proriaey it has not appeared before in 


AN EPITAPH. 


ts 
He whom Heaven did call away 
Out of this hermitage of clay 
Has left some reliques in this urn 
As a pledge of his return. 


II. 
Meanwhile the Muses do deplore 
The loss of this their paramour, 
With whom he sported, ere the day 
Budded forth its tender ray. 
And now Apollo leaves his lays 
And puts on cypress for his bays. 
The sacred Sisters tune their quills 
Only to the blubbering rills, 
And, while his doom they think upon, 
Make their own tears their Helicon, 
Leaving the two-topt Mount divine 
To turn votaries to his shrine. 


III. 
Think not, reader, me less blest, 
Sleeping in this narrow cist, 
Than if my ashes did lie hid 
Under some stately pyramid. 
If a rich tomb makes happy, then 
That Bee was happier far than men, 
Who, busy in the thymy wood, 
Was fettered by the golden flood 
Which from the amber-weeping tree 
Distilleth down so plenteously ; 
For so this little wanton elf 
Most gloriously enshrined itself, 
A tomb whose beauty might compare 
With Cleopatra’s sepulchre. 


IV. 
In this little bed my dust 
Incurtained round I here intrust, 
While my more pure and nobler part 
Lies entombed in every heart. 
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Vv. 
Then pass on gently, ye that mourn ; 
Touch not this mine hallowed urn. 
These ashes which do here remain 
A vital tincture still retain ; 
A seminal form within the deeps 
Of this little chaos sleeps ; 
The thread of life untwisted is 
Into its first consistencies ; 
Infant nature cradled here 
[Doth] in its principles appear ; 
This plant, though calcined into dust,. 
In its ashes rest it must 
Until sweet Psyche shall inspire 
A softening and prolific fire, 
And in her fostering arms enfold 
This heavy and this earthy mould. 
Then, as I am, I’ll be no more, 
But bloom and blossom [as be]f[ore] 
When this cold numbness shall retreat 
By a more than chymic heat. 


If I remember rightly, the above lines 
were, as an alternative conjecture, attributed 
by some one to Andrew Marvell. Some, 
indeed, may think that the “conceits” of 
the language are nearer his manner than 
the lofty style of Milton, of whom, however, 
we seem to catch an echo in iii. 3, 4. See his 
‘Epitaph on Shakspeare,’ lines 3, 4. 

The striking simile of the “ bee in amber ” 
is not original. The same thought is found 
in a poem by Orinda (Kath. Philips, 
1631-64), ‘To my Leucasia ’ :— 

Thus the poor bee unmarked doth hum and fly, 

And, droned with age, would unregarded die, 

Unless some lucky drop of precious gum 

Do bless the insect with an amber tomb ; 

Then, glorious in its funeral, the bee 

Gets eminence, and gets eternity. 

And, whoever the writer was, he probably 
had in his mind Martial’s epigram (iv. 59) 
on a viper enclosed in amber, which also 
alludes by comparison to Cleopatra’s tomb : 

Ne tibi regali placeas, Cleopatra, sepulcro, 

Vipera si tumulo nobiliore jacet, 
thus Englished by Webb (‘Select Epigrams 
from Martial,’ 1879) :— 

Then, Cleopatra, boast no more 

The pomp that marks thy burial floor ; 

Since here a viper lies, thy doom, 

Interred within a nobler tomb. 
Mr. HALL speaks of the writer as apostro- 
phizing “the ideal butterfly” to which he 
is comparing the remains of the deceased. 
This is not obvious from the text as above 
given, even admitting the connexion between 
Psyche and the butterfly. 

I may add that the couplet 
The thread of life untwisted is 
Into its first consistencies 

reads something like a reminiscence of a 
sentence in Florio’s ‘Montaigne,’ book iii. 
ch. xiii. p. 569, of Henry Morley’s edition : 
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“So artificially doe the fates wntwist our 
lives-threade.” 'he French is simply, “ Tant 
les Parques destordent artificiellement nostre 


vie. The date affixed to the above poem is 
Oct., 1647. C. LAwReNcE Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


[We have the poem, with some variations—tijfic 
for prolific, existencies for consistencies, &c.—inserted 
in a Baskerville Milton. It was published, we 
fancy, in the Atheneum. The only reason for not 
thinking it Milton’s is that it imitates him a little 
slavishly. ] 


NO. 4, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
Amone the few old and interesting build- 
ings left in this part of Westminster, perhaps 
this house, for those who love the old city at 
least, has many charms. It is not much to 
look at, as it was considerably modernized 
some quarter of a century ago, but still its 
memories are left—a small mercy, truly, but 
something to be thankful for. This old 
house was built in 1671, and was then or 
soon afterwards in the occupation of “Mr. 
Whyte, Oylman,” and became also the resi- 
dence of Thomas Southerne, a well-known, if 
not absolutely great dramatist of that period, 
praised by Dryden for “his great purity.” 
Southerne was born in 1660, and began to write 
plays in 1682, in which year his first tragedy, 
‘The Loyal Brother,’ was produced, Dryden 
furnishing both prologue and epilogue. Wal- 
cott, the historian of Westminster, says “he 
had been a lawyer anda soldier.” He really 
seems to have entered the army early in 
James II.’s reign, and he was undoubtedly 
what many of our latter-day playwrights 
appear not to be, a good man of business. 
The late Prof. Morley records 
‘that he setan example to other dramatists which 
raised considerably the trade value of a play, for it 
was he who established the claim of an author to 
the profits of three nights out of the first nine, 
instead of one.” 
Another discovery made by him was that 
more could be obtained by the sale of the 
right of publication to a bookseller than 
had hitherto been the case, it being on 
record that he got 150/., whereas Dryden 
is known to have been “satisfied with 1000. 
for the whole profit of a piece,” and once 
made 7002. by one of his plays, an amount 
considered prodigious in those days. He is 
reputed to have been wealthy, and Walcott 
adds that he was mean. A large amount of 
his money would appear to have come from 
the industrious traffic of his “author’s night 
tickets,” which he forced on his patrons and 
friends. He retired upon his earnings, and, 
again quoting Walcott, “lived for the last 
ten years of his life in Tothill Street, until 
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his death, 22nd May, 1746, at the age of 
eighty-eight.” But be this as it may, there 
is a letter from the poet Gray to Horace 
Walpole from Burnham in Buckingham, 
dated September, 1737, which tells us that 

‘‘we have old Mr. Southerne at a gentleman’s 
house, a little way off, who often comes to see us; 
he is now seventy-seven years old, and has almost 
wholly lost his memory, but is as agreeable an old 


man as can be—at least I persuade myself so when 
I look at him and think of Isabella and Oroonoko.” 


Probably Walcott is right in this case, as 
the residence at Burnham may have been 
only of a temporary character, for on 29 May, 
seven days after his death, Southerne was laid 
to rest in St. Margaret’s Church. The house 
is altogether very different now from what it 
was in those days, and my old friend Mr. 
Poole, who has only gone over to the 
majority within the last year or two, speaks 
of the old house, and says that 
‘““the house in my boyhood was, and even now is, 
two steps below the street, as also were many of 
the shops in Tothill Street. The shop of Mr. 
Mucklow, the then occupier of these premises, 
was called ‘ The Gully Hole,’ because opposite to it 
was a large sewer grating which received all the 
storm waters of the gutter on the south side of 
the street, young people being amused to witness the 
whirlpool as it fell through the grating. The gully 
was especially useful in receiving the overflow 
water from the plugs of the Chelsea Water Works, 
when dams were made by the householders in the 
gutters of pieces of wood roughly cut to the re- 
quired shape, to which small pieces or sheets of 
sailcloth were nailed, and by means of wooden and 
other shovels the water was thrown all over the 
road, an operation most welcome in sultry weather. 
Be it remembered that in those days there were no 
watercarts and—no police.” 

There is on record another letter—given in 
Wood’s ‘Athenz Oxonienses’—dated from 
“Mr. Whyte’s, Oylman, in Tothill Fields 
against Dartmouth Street, 1787,” where 
Southerne had lived for many years, going 
far to prove that his presence in Buckingham- 
shire was not permanent. Mr. Poole also 
records that it was still an oilman’s shop in 
1850, and, if I mistake not, for some years later 
so continued to be. He says that once—in 
1841—when he thought that the house was 
undergoing 
“too effectual and radical repairs, the then tenant 
informed me that his father had the business of a 
man named Girdler, and Girdler had the business 
of aman named Whyte. The house has the date of 
Be oe it, and here Thomas Southerne the poet 

ived. 


Southerne wrote ten plays, of which ‘Isa- 
bella ; or, the Fatal Marriage,’ and ‘ Oroonoko,’ 
are the best remembered, both of them being 
directed against the slave trade. These are 
sometimes even now said to find their way 
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upon the stage in country places. The 
latter, by the way, was not allowed to be 
played in Liverpool, owing to the reputed 
connexion of the Liverpool merchants with 
the slave trade, of which Southerne may be 
looked upon as the first denunciator. This 
short and imperfect summary of Southerne 
will probably be of interest to all who love 
old Westminster, for they can trace back- 
wards from William Girdler Mucklow all his 
predecessors at No. 4, including Mr. Whyte. 
When the District Railway was made Tothill 
Street was much widened, and the whole of the 
houses on the opposite side were demolished. 
No. 4 now came into the occupation of a 
printer named Lane, whose works it re- 
mained for some time, afterwards becoming 
a licensed house, the licence of “The Cock 
Tavern” being transferred across the street 
to this house, which on the opening of 
the Aquarium became known as “ The Cock 
and Aquarium Tavern,” its reputation not 
being of a particularly good character in 
many ways. Asa licensed house it remained 
until about twelve months ago, when it 
became one of the depots of Cannon’s Restau- 
rant Company, and as such is now being 
used, although the probability is that a large 
clearance will be effected here before long, 
when this old house will add another to the 
long list of Westminster memories. It may 
be of interest to conclude with an extract 
or two from the St Margaret’s registers :— 

‘“Thomas Southerne, Esq.—G. D. (Great Duty). 
Buried 29th May, 1746.” 

** Married—William Mucklow to Elizabeth Gird- 
ler, 6th January, 1780.” 
* Baptized—29th November, 1780, W. G. Muck- 
sOW. 
The last named was well known, and is 
still lovingly remembered by the West- 
minster poor on account of a benefaction 
left for them. W, E. HARLAND-OXLEY. 

14, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, 8S. W. 


“CHARITY-FAIR.” —In the ‘Memoir and 
Correspondence of Mrs. Grant of Laggan,’ 
i. 119, a letter, written from Edinburgh on 
4 June, 1816, to a London correspondent, 
opens thus :— 
~ “*T congratulate you on the splendid success of 
your Charity-fair. If ever you have another, I hope 
to add to it a curious specimen of a little art of 
imitation, of which I claim the title of inventor...... 
It is really pleasant to see such happy and useful 
results arising from the by-play, as one may call it, 
of female ingenuity.” 

“ Charity-fair” does not occur in the 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ which is the only 
available authority at the moment, but it 
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seems to have been the term in use, in the 
days of Waterloo, for something akin to the 
modern bazaar. In those times, however, 
the sale must have had a didactic as well as 
a financial object. The indigent young were 
apparently expected to profit by its examples 
of industry and skilful achievement. Mrs. 
Grant was delighted to reflect “that the 
ingenious trifles which amount to little more 
than elegant idleness in some, should lay 
a foundation for the most important and 
strenuous usefulness in others, by enlighten- 
ing and regulating the young minds thus 
furnished with instruction.” Discussing 
‘Bazaar, the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary ’ 
quotes its earliest illustrative example of the 
word from the ‘Gazetteer of India,’ 1857. 
The whole matter will, no doubt, be duly 
settled in the ‘H.E.D.? THomas BAYNE. 


(The ‘H.E.D.’ quotes Southey for bazaar in 1829. 
Charity-fair does not seem to be given. | 


ENRIQUEZ.—Many ingenious reasons have 
at divers times been put forward to account 
for the paucity of Jewish dramatists. Where- 
as the sister art, music, can claim a goodly 
crop of distinguished votaries, the number 
of dramatists of Hebrew extraction can be 
counted on one hand. Among these we 
might include Antonio Gomez Enriquez 
(1601-60). Many would reject him for being 
(as is alleged) the son of a pervert from 
Judaism. Certain facts in his life are note- 
worthy. Up tohisthirty-sixth year heresided 
in Madrid, producing tolerable comedies, 
which were favourably received till, his Jewish 
antecedents being ferreted out, he was forced 
to retire to France, where he won the favour 
of Louis XIII. He lived in France for many 
years, and possibly escaped to Amsterdam in 
1656 to avoid religious persecution. Here he 
at last found the salvation his soul hankered 
after elsewhere in vain, and in an atmosphere 
of perfect tolerance he publicly avowed 
attachment to his ancestral faith. His 
comedies display ready invention and wit. 
Calderon founded his ‘ Medico de su Honor’ 
on one of them. M. L. R. Bresrar. 


“ CIARAVUGLI” =CuarivaRi.—In a lecture 
delivered in the new museum at Bordighera 
on 8 March by Mr. William Scott, on Bordi- 
ghera and its neighbours a hundred_ years 
ago, in aid of the War Fund, the following 
passage occurs :— 


““A popular custom prevailed at that time [the 
close of the eighteenth century], and occasionally 
reappears now, of serenading with an orchestra of 
tin-pots, kettles, frying-pans, cowhorns, shells, &c., 
any unhappy widower who ventured to enter into a 
holy alliance with a widow for the proverbial] better 
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or worse. This demoniacal concert was known as 
the Ciavariigli, and in the dialect of to-day, follow- 
ing the curious habit of inverting the syllables, it is 
Caraviigli, 

**In 1801 the municipality of Bordighera declared 
that this custom tended to disturb public order, to 
produce personal insults, and, above all, to hinder 
citizens who were widowers from again contracting 
matrimony. This last was said to result in grave 
injury to the population, and to Agriculture! 
Further indulgence in the amusement of the Ciara- 
viigli was therefore severely prohibited under a 
penalty of 50 lire for each offender.” 

This word appears to be the same as the Fr. 
charivari, v.¢., & noise, rough music, and may 
be thought worthy of a note. JoHn Hepp. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


AnGLo-ISRAEL.—There are some people who 
think they can identify the English people 
with the ten lost tribes. On that point I 
am anxious that ‘N. & Q.’ should raise no dis- 
cussion. Butoneset of allegations may claim 
attention, and in these Skeato-Murrayish 
days cause some amusement. The Rev. J. 
Idrisyn Jones, of Welshpool, N. Wales, has 
published a tract, ‘Britain’s Imperial 
Destiny in Fulfilment of the Abrahamic 
Covenant, Glasgow, 1900. Part of his 
argument is philological. Thus, Ephraim 
arrived in Britain, for Saxons are Isaac’s 
sons ; a colony settled in the north of Ireland, 
and were called in the Erse or Irish language 
the Tuatha de Danaan, or the tribe of Dan. 
This tribe left its name along the course of 
its westward route, e.g., Danube and Den- 
mark. The name Scoti is probably derived 
from Scythian. The Welsh are identical with 
the Khumri (7.e., Omri) of Assyria, equivalent 
to Cimmerioi and Cimbri, and now known as 
the Cymru. These Khumri also left their 
names, ¢.g., in the Crimea and Cumberland. 

WiC B: 


THE Votcanic Eruption AT KRAKATOA. 
(See ante, p. 101, s.v. ‘Ama Nesciri,’ &c.) — 
Mr. C. L. Forp mentions the marvellous sun- 
sets (sunrises also, if my memory is correct) 
in the winter of 1883. He says :— 

‘“These were attributed at the time to vast 
quantities of dust dispersed over our hemisphere 
as the effect of a recent gigantic earthquake con- 
vulsion in the Far East. Ido not know if such an 
explanation had the sanction of scientific men.” 

It has the sanction, at all events, of one 
eminent scientific man. Sir Robert 8. Ball, 
in his ‘Star-Land,’ ed. 1889, p. 105, says :— 

‘“‘A few years ago (August, 1883) there was a 
terrific eruption at Krakatoa [in the Strait of 
Sunda], during which such a quantity of dust was 
shot up into the air that it was borne right round 
the earth, and produced beautiful sunsets and un- 
wonted sky hues in almost every country in the 
world. The explosion at Krakatoa made the loudest 
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noise that was ever known. Fortunately such con- 
vulsions of the earth do not often happen, for the 
sea rushed in on the land, and thousands of lives 
were lost.” 


In Chambers’s ‘Concise Gazetteer,’ 1895, it 
is stated that “a gigantic ocean-wave inun- 
dated the adjoining coasts of Java and 
Sumatra, causing a loss of 36,500 lives, and 
then careered round the entire globe.” 

One wishes that Wordsworth could have 
been living to see these wonderful sunsets. 
See ‘The Excursion,’ bk. ii. ll. 829-77. They 
might have satisfied even Pwunch’s young 
gentleman, who (I quote from memory) “had 
never seen a sunset that......quite satisfied 
him, at least not in naychar, you know.” 
After all, the young man could have quoted 
Wordsworth in support of his views, as the 
great poet says in another of his poems that 
“the painter’s hand” can 

add the gleam, 
The light that never was, on sea or land. 


Of course, in the young gentleman’s mouth 

the words he used were merely affectation, 

or “nincompoopiana,” as Punch’s artist de- 

scribed them. JONATHAN BovucuHIER. 
Ropley, Hampshire. 


LocarRD AND THE HEART oF RoBert BRUCE. 
—In Timbs’s ‘Doctors and Patients’ (vol. i. 
p. 202) is an article entitled ‘Cures wrought 
by the Lee Penny,’ which is said to have been 
originally communicated to the Athencewm. 
A portion of it reads thus :— 


‘‘(This stone] has been by Tradition in the Lee 
Family since the year 1320: odds, that is a little 
after the Death of King Robert Bruce, who having 
ordered His Heart to be Carried to the Holy Land, 
there to be Burried, one of the Noble Family of 
Douglas was sent with it, and tis said got the 
Crowned heart in his Arms from that Circumstance, 
but the person who carried the Royal Heart was 
Sir Simon Locard of Lee who just about that time 
borrowed a large sum of money from S"™ William 
de Lindsey, Prior of Ayr, for which he granted a 
Bond of Annuity of Ten Pounds of Silver during the 
Life of the said St W™ de Lindsey, out of his Lands 
of Lee, and Cartland, the original bond dated 1323 
and witnessed by the Principal Nobility of the 
Country, is still remaining among the family papers. 
as this was a great Sum in those Days, tis thought 
it was borrowed for that Expidition, and from his 
being the Person who carried the Royal Heart he 
changed his Name from Locard, to Lockheart (as tis 
sometimes spelt) or Lockhart, and got a heart, 
within a Lock, for part of his Arms with the motto, 
‘Corda, Serrata, Pando.’ This Simon Lockhart. 
be wpe taken Prisoner a Saracen Prince or Cheif,” 

om 
acquired the stone as part of his ransom. 

One would at first sight imagine that the 
date given above was merely a clerical error— 
“1320” for 1380; but the production of the 
bond dated 1323 as evidence in support of the 


former year shows that it was not so; and 
since Robert Bruce did not die till 1329 (the 
expedition took place 1329-30), the whole 
argument founded upon the bond falls to the 
ground. 

Again, we are told that though Douglas was 
sent with the heart, and is said to have got 
the crowned heart in his arms from that cir- 
cumstance, the person who carried it was Sir 
Simon Locard of Lee. But we know that on 
the field of Tebas Sir James Douglas, to whom 
the king had entrusted the duty of depositing 
his heart in the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
finding himself hard pressed, “ took from his 
neck the silver casquet and threw it before 
him among the thickest of the enemy.” His 
death occurred in 1330, “little more than one 
year after that of his royal master.” 

So far, then, SirSimon Locard had notecarried 
it. Later the casquet was found upon the 
battlefield and conveyed (? by Locard) to 
Scotland, where it was interred under the 
high altar in Melrose Abbey. 

That Locard was in Spain with Douglas, 
en route for the Holy Land, is borne out by 
the legend of the acquisition of the Lee Penny, 
which he (Locard) is said to have accepted as 
part ransom for his Saracen prisoner, since 
the battle of Tebas was fought against the 
Spanish Moors. 

That the man who carried (2? back to Scot- 
land) the locked-up heart of his royal master 
should assume (or be granted) the name Lock- 
heart or Lockhart appears probable enough, 
but one cannot so readily accept the state- 
ment that this same man was already known 
as Locard. If it were so, what was the origin 
of this latter name? GkrorcE C. PEacuEy, 

Brightwalton, Wantage, : 


“ADELPHI DRAMA”: “ADELPHI GUEST.” —The 
following statement was made by the London 
correspondent of the Birmingham Daily Post 
in its issue of 27 August :— 


““The Adelphi Theatre has been secured from the 
Messrs. A. and 8. Gatti, who have held it for one- 
and-twenty years, by Mr. George Edwardes, already 
possessed of the control of the Gaiety and Daly’s 
among other popular amusement ventures. Mr. 
Kdwardes, it is understood, intends to practically 
rebuild this old-fashioned and not too comfortable 
house; and it may be that he will change the 
tradition which has given the descriptive phrase 
‘Adelphi drama’ to our theatrical vocabulary. 
Time was when yet another phrase was common, 
that being ‘ Adelphi guest,’ as typifying the white- 
cotton-gloved ‘super’ who vainly tried to pose as a 
haughty aristocrat while drinking imaginary cham- 
pagne out of solid gilded goblets; but that kind o 
thing was reformed out of existence by a more 
enlightened stage-management so long ago that by 
now the saying is almost forgotten.” 


Perhaps some theatre-lovers among the 
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readers of ‘N. & Q, will be able to throw 

some light from contemporary literature 

upon the history of these phrases. 
DUNHEVED. 


“Cocco”: “ Eppors.”--These two botanical 
terms, well known in the West Indies and in 
our West African colonies, are synonyms for 
a kind of yam or esculent tuber. They appear 
in all the best dictionaries (such as Ogilvie, 
the ‘Century,’ the ‘H.E.D.’), but have never 
been treated satisfactorily. In the first place, 
the spelling which the dictionaries have 
adopted for one of them, cocco, is old-fashioned, 
and practically obsolete. All modern travel- 
lers (Sir R. F. Burton, Commander Cameron, 
the Rev. Dennis Kemp, &c.) prefer to write 
koko. This scientific orthography, incredible 
as it may appear, is mentioned by none of 
our lexicographers. Secondly, none of them 
gives the derivation of the term. It is an 
Ashantee word (Christaller, ‘Dictionary of 
the Ashantee Language,’ 1881), and it also 
occurs in the Akra tongue (Zimmermann, 

Vocabulary of the Akra Language,’ 1858). 
With regard to eddoes, seventy years ago the 
‘Penny Cyclopedia’ stated that it originated 
among the “blacks of the Gold Coast,” and 
every dictionary in turn has been content to 
copy this, down to the ‘Century,’ which 
ascribes it to the “negroes of the Gold Coast,” 
and the ‘ H.E.D.,’ which says it is “from the 
language of the Gold Coast.” There are 
several languages spoken on the Gold Coast. 
The word is from the Fantee edwo. The 
Ashantee dialectic forms (ode, odee, odve) are 
not so near the English. 

JAMES PLATT, Jun. 


PENANCE oF A Marrigp Priest In Lon- 
DON, A.D, 1554.—MS., Canterbury Cathedral 
Library, Register N, leaf 151:— 


“* Penaunce enyoynid to Sir John Turnow, Prest, 
late Parson of Saincte Leonardes in Estchepe of the 
Citie of London’/ which is, That, vppon Monday 
next, viz. the xiilj** of May, 1554, in the parrishe 
Church of Saincte Leonardes aforesaid, when the 
most number of people shalbe their present/ the same 
Sir John Turnowr, havinge a waxe taper burninge 
in his hand/ and standing in the body of the Churche, 
before the face of the people, shall openly and dis- 
tinctly, with a lowde voice, saye and declare vnto 
them as followith/ 

*“Good People, I am comme hither at this pre- 
sent tyme, to declare vnto you my sorowfull and 
penitent harte/ for that, being a prest, [I] haue 
presumid to marry one Amye Fermen, widowe/ 
and, vnder pretence of that matrimony, contrary to 
the Canons and Custome of the vniuersall Church, 
haue kepte her as my wief/ and lyvid contrary to 
the Cannons and ordinaunces of the Church/ and to 
the evill example of good Christen people/ wherby, 
nowe being ashamid of my former wickid lyving, 
here Laske almightie God mercie and forgevenes, 
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and the hole Church/ And am sory and penitent 
even from the [leaf 152] bottome of my harte ther- 
fore/ And in token herof, Iam here (as you see) to 
declare and shewe vnto you this my repentaunce, 
that before God on the later day you may testifie 
with me of the same/ And I most hartely and 
humbly praye and desire you all whome, by this evill 
example doing, I haue greatly offended, Remember 
mein your praiers, that God may geve me grace, 
that hereafter [ may leve a continent lief, accord- 
ing to his lawe and the godly ordinaunces of our 
mother, the holly catholike Church, thorough and 
by his grace/ I do here, before you all, openly pro- 
misse for to do during my lief.” 


F, J. FURNIVALL. 


THE LATE GrorcE Gustavus ZeRFFY.— We 
are told in the ‘ Dict. of National Biography ’ 
that “he was also for some time Kossuth’s 
private secretary, and in 1851 published a 
translation into German of his collected works 
preceded by a biographical memoir.” 

Our biographer has evidently not taken the 
trouble to refer to that book, although there 


is a copy of it in the British Museum. Had 


he peeped into it he would have made the 
discovery that the preface was dated from 
London, April, 1850, and signed by “ Zerfty 
Gabor,” which is the Hungarian equivalent 
for “ Gabriel,” but certainly not for “George 
Gustavus” Zerffy. 

This mysterious Gabriel certainly calls him- 
self Kossuth’s private secretary on the title- 
page ; but when Kossuth’s attention was drawn 
in 1877 to this alleged German translation of 
his own collected works, he stamped at least 
one of the articles “an unmistakable forgery,” 
and the whole collection in three volumes “a 
wretched literary catchpenny transaction,” 
undertaken without his permission, or even 
knowledge, during his absence in Turkish 
captivity. To Zerffy, the editor, the lie was 
given by Kossuth for calling himself his 
private secretary, as he had only seen him once 
or twice in his life, and the man was neither 
his private secretary nor his “anything else.” 

These and a good many other uncompli- 
mentary things may be read in Kossuth’s 
letter to the Szdzadok (volume for 1877), a 
copy of which is also in the ae 


“Darvon.” (See ante, p. 139.)—In your 
notes on the ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ 
you refer to the omission from it of the word 
“devon,” a treble - milled cloth, largely used 
for coachmen’s coats. Would not the reason of 
this omission be that it may not be a dia- 
lectical but geographical name, taken from the 
county of Devon, the full name of the cloth 
being Devon kersey? These cloths were, 
and still are, largely made in the west 
of England, although Yorkshire has in late 
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years appropriated a large share of the 
manufacture. It is said the name kersey is 
derived from the name of a town in Suffolk 
where this cloth was first made. 


J. R. NUTTALL. 
Lancaster. 


“NeEws.”—There has always been a difficulty 
as to this word, the question being as to the 
final -s, which may indicate either the plural 


or the genitive singular ; for which compare. 


quid nour. The question seems to be set at 
rest by the fact that it appears to be a trans- 
lation of the Lat. noua, new things, a plural 
used in the sense of tidings. And this Latin 
form was in use in the fourteenth century. 
Two excellent examples occur in Miss Toul- 
min Smith’s edition (for the Camden Society) 
of the‘ Earl of Derby’s Expeditions in 1390-3,’ 
at pp. 107 and 109. ‘“Cuidam naute Anglico 
portanti noua de partu Hounfredi filii domini 
mei,” 2.¢., paid to a certain English sailor who 
brought the news of the birth of Humphrey, 
my lord’s son. And again: ‘“ Nuncio socii 
Marescalli pro eo quod portauit certa nowa de 
marescallo,” 2.¢., paid to a messenger of a 
friend of the marshal because he brought sure 
news concerning the marshal. After some 
search the earliest example I have yet come 
across of the English word is in stanza 179 of 
the ‘Kingis Quair, written (as I believe) 
before 1425 :— 
Awak ! awake! I bring, lufar, I bring 


The newis glad, that blisful ben and sure 
Of thy confort. 


Here the newzrs...... sure answers to the Latin 

certa noua in the second quotation. The 

ingenious gentlemen who used to derive news 

from North, East, West, and South quite 

forgot that the early spelling is invariably 

newrs Or newes. Water W. SKEAT. 
Cambridge. 


‘‘ PIN-PRICKS.”—This political phrase occurs 
in a letter dated 11 August, 1777, from De 
Vergennes to D’Angiviller, then Director of 
the French Board of Works. He proposes to 
suppress the words “ordered by the United 
States or States General” in the description 
given in the Salon Catalogue of a monument 
to “General Richard de Montgomeri,” who 
was killed at Quebec in 1775. “ Ainsi,” says 
De Vergennes, “nous évitons toute plainte, ce 
qui est toujours prudent, car ce ne sont 
jamais les coups d’épingle qui décident de la 
fortune des Etats.” See p. 40, ‘Expositions 
du XVIII. Siécle,’ J. J. Guiffrey. 

Eiuia F. §. Dike. 


[See 9 S. iii. 46, 115, 238.] 
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Oneries, 


We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY TrERMS.—I should be 
grateful if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could 
explain the following extracts from a six- 
teenth-century book of accounts :— 

1. (a) “ Paid for shellys” occurs amongst 
rebuilding expenses ; (4) “for a pece of olde 
bigge tymber and tow new shells.” 

2. “Two new brygges to the Lampe.” 

3. “ Payd for the doylyng of the sensor.” 

4. “For cordes, Platters and frynge aboute 
the Pascall.” ; 

5. “Ane yron deft” included in the parish 
armour. 

6. “ Ballong three bell clappers.” 

JoHn V. Kirto. 


SERJEANT HAWKINS, CIRCA 1673-1746.— 
The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (vol. xxv. p. 230) says 
that William Hawkins, the serjeant-at-law, 
author of ‘ Hawkins’s Pleas of the Crown,’ 
was “admitted member of the Inner Temple 
10 Feb., 1700 (or possibly 24 Nov., 1701, as 
two persons of his name appear in the books),” 
Assuming that Serjeant Hawkins’s father was 
named John, as stated in the ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ (loc. cat.) and also in ‘The Hawkins’ 
Voyages’ (Hakluyt Soc., 1878, p. 1), it is 
clear from the books of the Inner Temple 
that (if that was his inn) the serjeant was 
admitted there on the earlier of the above 
dates. For the person admitted on 10 Feb., 
1700, was “ Willielmus Hawkins generosus 
filius et heres apparens Johannis Hawkins 
de Interiore Templo London Armigeri ” ; 
whereas the person admitted on 24 Nov., 
1701, was “Willielmus Hawkins generosus 
filius et heres Willielmi Hawkins nuper de 
Newport in Comitatu Salopie generosi de- 
functi.” The books contain no other entry 
which can refer to the serjeant’s admission. 

Assuming that the above entry of 10 Feb., 
1700, relates to Serjeant Hawkins, it follows 
that his father was also a member of the 
Inner Temple. Now the books of the Inner 
Temple have apparently only two entries 
which can possibly refer to the admission of 
the serjeant’s father, viz. :— 

(1) 18 Oct., 1672: ‘‘ Johannes Hawkins de Mort- 
lake in comitatu Surrie generosus.” 

(2) 28 June, 1698: ‘“‘ Johannes Hawkins generosus 
filius secundus Ricardi Hawkins nuper de London 
militis defuncti.” 

Can your readers throw light upon the ques- 
tion which (if either) of these two entries 
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refers to the serjeant’s father ? The following 
points may be mentioned in connexion with 
this question :— ; 

1. According to ‘The Hawkins’ Voyages’ 
(loc. cit.) the serjeant’s father was John 
Hawkins, who settled at Great’ Milton, 
Oxfordshire, in 1682 (see also Ellis’s ‘Great 
Milton,’ p. 14), and this John Hawkins is 
identified with John, born 1643, son of John 
Hawkins, of Slapton, Devon, and grandson 
of Sir Richard Hawkins, the voyager, who 
died in 1622. 

2. A “Richard Hawkins, scrivener in ye 
Old Baily,” was knighted 15 Aug., 1687 
(see Le Neve’s ‘Pedigrees of Knights, 
Charles II. to Anne,’ Harl. Soc., vol. vii. 
p. 412). 

3. A John Hawkins of the Inner Temple 
(who may or may not have been the serjeant’s 
father) was called to the Bar on 29 Jan., 1679. 

4, A William Hawkins of the Inner Temple 
was called to the Bar on 29 June, 1707, and 
he must have been the serjeant (if of that 
inn). H:.., 


“ BRIDEWAIN.”—Can any one tell me the 
etymology of “the northern word Bridewain,” 
as Sir Frederick M. Eden calls it in ‘The 
Vision’ (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. ix. 462)? In a 
MS. journal of an excursion to the Lakes, 
made by a party of Carlisle people in 1814, 
which I have lately seen, the writer says :— 


“1 must not omit to mention that on our first 
Suan thro’ the village of Lorton, on our road to 
Scalehill, we observed several people of both sexes 
assembled to celebrate what the country people 
call a Bridewaying [sic]. Mr. F. immediately seized 
the opportunity of entering into their sports, and 
at the races he galloped his horse for the saddle, 
and afterwards trotted Mr. D.’s mare for the bridle, 
both of which prizes he had the good luck to bring 
off. The country people gazed with astonishment ; 
and Mr. F., giving some small presents to the coun- 
try pennies rode away in triumph to Cockermouth, 
where he arrived a little before the rest of the 
party.” 

It is no use for any one to refer me to the 
‘E.D.D, or the ‘H.E.D.’; I do not possess 
them, and I have no means of consulting 
them without troubling other people. 

JONATHAN BovucuHIER. 


[‘* Bridewain.—The wain or waggon on which a 
bride’s providing (surmounted by the spinning- 
wheel, adorned with blue ribbons) used to be sent 
to her new home; also a carved chest, in which the 
providing was put, the wedding presents, &c.” 
(‘ H.E.D.’). ‘It has obtained the name of wain from 
a very ancient custom, now obsolete, of presenting 
a bride, who had no great stock of her own, with a 
waggon-load of furniture and provisions” (‘ E. D.D.’). 
One bridewain had no fewer than sixteen oxen 
yoked to it. It is sad to find that there are places 
in Britain in which neither of these important and 
indispensable works is accessible. ] 


Joun MonracugE Crossy was admitted to 
Westminster School on 23 June, 1783. Any 
particulars of his parentage and career are 
desired. G 


Coventry. — According to Lillywhite’s 
‘Cricket Scores’ (vol. i. p. 291) a boy named 
Coventry played for Westminster against 
Eton at Lord’s on 31 July, 1801. I should be 
glad to know the Christian name of this 
cricketer. G. F. R. B 


DESCENDANTS OF BisHop SANDERSON.—I am 
compiling a pedigree of the descendants of 
Robert Sanderson, or Saunderson, Bishop of 
Lincoln, and should be greatly obliged for 
any information readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may 
possess, in order to have the pedigree as 
complete as possible. The Rev. John 
Sanderson, Rector of Addington, Northants, 
was said to be fourth in descent from 
the bishop. His daughter, who afterwards 
became Mrs. Pare, 0b. 1815, ct. eighty- 
four, at Bourne in Lincolnshire. I am 
anxious for particulars showing her exact 
descent. The loan of notes, pedigrees, monu- 
mental inscriptions, or any information will 
be very gratefully received, and I shall be 
happy to reciprocate whenever possible. I 
may add I have seen the usual books of refer- 
ence, including Raine’s ‘History of Blyth,’ 
the Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, 
and last, but by no means least, the volumes 
of {N: & Q? Cuas. H. Croucu. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


NoveEts oF THE FRENCH REvoLuTIon.—It 
was stated in your pages by the late Mr. 
H. 8. ASHBEE, in 1884, that M. Paul Lacroix 
died possessed of a very fine collection of 
novels of the time of the Revolution, of which 
the distinguished Frenchman was, at the 
time of his death, contemplating a catalogue 
raisonné. Was the catalogue ever published ? 
Did the books pass into national hands, or 
were they distributed ? 

T. Cann Hucuss, M.A. 

Lancaster. 

Tue Taare Faminty.—Edward, eleventh 
Viscount Taafe, Chamberlain and Privy 
Councillor to the Emperor of Austria, com- 
piled ‘The Memoirs of the Taafe Family,’ 
Vienna, 1856. As a descendant of Peter 
Taafe (third son of John Taafe, of_ Bally- 
bragan), of Smarmore, co. Louth, Ireland, 
I shall be much obliged if any reader of 
‘N. & Q. will kindly favour me with 
information on the subject of Viscount 
Taafe’s compilation. I particularly want to 
know if any copies were printed in English. 

Henry GERALD Hope. 

129, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 
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ETHERINGTON. —In Fairbairn’s ‘Book of 
Crests,’ revised by Mr. Fox-Davies, the crest 
of Etherington, Yorks, is given as a tower 
with a leopard’s head. My impression has 
been for a great number of years that it was 
a broken or ruined tower and leopard’s head. 
I suppose a crest implies a coat of arms. 
Perhaps some Yorkshire contributor would 
kindly give me information. My father 
belonged to the Driffield branch of the family. 

JOHN ETHERINGTON. 


Tue Hoty Roop or Listr.— 


Some to St. Modan made their vows 
Some to the Holy Rood of Lisle. 
Scott, ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ vi. 27. 
Where was Lisle ? J. H. FLATHER. 
52, Bateman Street, Cambridge. 


AutHor oF Lines.—Who is the author of 
the following lines, or something similar ?— 


Twas only a rose well washed in a shower 
Which Mary to Anna conveyed. 


M. K. A. D. H. 
[The lines begin 


The rose had been washed (just washed in a shower), 


c. 

They are by Cowper, and were written J une, 1783 ; 
first appeared as ‘The Rose’ in Gentleman’s Mi agazine, 
June, 1785, p. 474; were included in Cowper’s 
‘Poems,’ 1794-5, ii. 347, and may be found in the 
Aldine Edition of Cowper, iii. 226. | 


THe Brick Hovusz, Great HoRMEAD, 
Herts.—Is anything known of this rather 
curious building? There is a tradition that 


it was a Saxon homestead, given by the Con-. 


queror to Edgar Atheling, who built the 
house; but the building I saw does not 
appear to be older than the fifteenth century. 
The county histories make no mention of the 


place. W. B. Gerisu. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


“‘ CHORI-EPISCOPUS.”—The late Dr. Hatch in 
his ‘Growth of Church Institutions,’ p. 186, 
says that at Cologne the cantor or precentor 
had also this title, as superintendent of the 
choir—a title not to be confounded with that 
of chorepiscopus, or country bishop. Neither 
authority nor date is mentioned. May I ask 
to be supplied with both ? C. S. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 

[Ducange has “‘choripiscopus” and “ chorepis- 
copus.”’] 

JOSEPH BrENNAN.—Can any reader say 
who was or is the Joseph Brennan that 
wrote the poem in which the following lines 
occur? Did he write anything else ?— 

You have been glad when you knew I was gladden’d 
Dear, are you sad now to hear I am sadden’d ? 
Our hearts ever answer in tune and in tinie, love, 
As octave to octave, and rhyme unto rhyme, love. 


AB, 


° 
"4 


SACKVILLE.—Sir Tristram Beresford (created 
a baronet of Ireland 5 May, 1665) married, 
secondly, Sarah Sackville. I shall be glad to 
know the parentage and menaeé es 


Sackville. 


MEDALLIONS oN Juc.—I have a cream jug 
(of thin fine ware), unstamped, of pale cream 
colour, with plaited handle, height 5% inches, 
greatest circumference 103. On the front, 
under the spout, in two oval - wreathed 
medallions, 28 by 23, are painted the heads 
and busts of a lady and gentleman, face to 
face, the lady on the left. Both are dressed 
in dark red and have powdered hair. Her 
hair is done rather high, a drooping feather 
on the top, and a green plait across the 
front, two ribbon ends behind. His hair 
has a horizontal curl over the ear and is tied 
in a tail behind ; his coat has a green collar, 
a white frill at the breast, over the left 
shoulder a yellow sash, and an embroidered 
star on the left breast. The faces suggest 
caricatures, being babyish and inane. Under 
the lady are the letters rswpvor, under the 
gentleman PwWD5. What is the a of ae 


AUTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED.— 


The wind before it woos the harp 
Is but the wild and tuneless air, 
But as it passes through the chords 
Changes to music soft and rare. 
And so the poet’s soul converts = 

The common things that round him lie 
Into a voice of lovely song— 
Divinest melody. 


Where’er she walks 

Cool glades [winds ?] shall fan the glade ; 

Trees where she sits 

Shall crowd the shade. i 
Where’er she treads the blushing flowers shall rise, 
And all things flourish where she turns i e Pe 


Lucis. 


““To loveis to know the sacrifices which eternity 
exacts from life.” A. Pe 


Crescit amor nummi quantum ipsa bee Re 


[Juvenal, lib. v. sat. xiv. 1. 189.] 


Beplies. 


JOHN DAWES. 
(9 S. vi. 87.) 

THE fullest account will be found in Wot- 
ton’s ‘English Baronetage,’ 1741, ‘ Dawes of 
Putney, Surry’ :— . 

‘‘Of this family, the first we find mentioned is 
Thomas Dawes, of Bedford, temp. Hen. VL., 
Ed. IV., and Ric. III., who had two sons: 1. 


Thomas Dawes, co. Stafford, ee temp. Hen. VII. 
and Hen. VIII.; and 2. John Dawes, Sheriff of 
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London, 5 Hen. VIII., whose son, Richard, was 
of Stapleton, Leicestershire, and was ancestor to 
those of that place. (Note.—The account from 
this Thomas Dawes, down to Sir Thomas Dawes, 
Knt., who married the dau. of Sir Cuthbert Hacket, 
is from a copy of the Visitat. of Staffordshire, by 
Robert Glover, Somerset.) * 

‘“*Thomas Dawes, eldest son and heir, m. Agnes, 
dau. of Raphe Rudyard, of Staffordshire, by whom 
he had John Dawes, of Staffordsh., temp. 
Hen. VIII. and Ed. VI., who had two _ sons: 
1. Humphry, who m. Elizabeth, dau. of William 
Minors, of Blackenoll, co. Staff., by whom he had 
no issue; 2. Thomas, who m. the dau. of — Violet, 
by whom he had two sons: 1. Thomas Dawes, Rouge 
Croix, pursuivant-at-arms, 1570, who had two sons, 
Clement and Thomas; 2. John Dawes, who m. 
Jane, dau. of John Mitchell, of Dorsetshire, by 
whom he had four sons and three daus.: 1. Sir 
Abraham; 2. Isaac; 3. James; 4. Joseph, which 
three last died unmarried ; Sarah, the eldest dau., 
m, William Blyth, of Warwickshire ; Susan was 
wife to Anthony Fisher, of Carlisle ; and Rebecca 
died unm. . 

‘‘Sir Abraham Dawes, eldest son and heir, was 
one of the farmers of the customs, temp. Car. L, 
and was one of the most eminent men in his time; 
he and Sir Paul Pindar, Sir John Wolstenholme, 
and Sir John Jacob, had assigned them from Philip 
Burlimachi, the impositions laid by way of subsidy 
on sugars, called Muscovadoes, St. Thomas’s, White 
sugars, &c., for which Burlimachi had a grant from 
Charles I. Sir Abraham was a very great royalist, 
and suffered greatly in the civil wars ; he was styled 
of Putney and London ; m. Judith, dau. of Thomas 
Wright, Esq., of co. Salop, by whom he had two 
sons: 1. Thomas, wtat. 26, 1630; 2. John, etat. 13, 
1630; also one dau., Jane, m. to Elkin Wymonde- 
fold, of Southwell, co. Notts, Esq. 

“Sir Thomas Dawes, Knt., erlent son and heir, 
m. Judith, dau. of Sir Cuthbert Hacket, Knot., 
Lord Mayor of London, 1627, by whom he had: 
1. Abraham, born Oct. 17, 1630; 2. John, Judith, 
and Jane (if not other children). Sir Thomas and 


his lady both lie buried at Putney, where, on a | 


white marble pillar, is thus inscribed :— 

“*Sir Thomas Dawes, Knt., dyed Fryday, 
5 December, 1655. Dame Judith Dawes, the 28th 
of January, 1637, slept here with her Husband ; to 
whose memory she erected this pillar.’ 

“Sir John Dawes, of ‘Putney, Knt., son and 
heir, was advanced to the dignity of a baronet, 
15 Car. I. ; he m. Christian, dau. and sole heir 
of William Lyons, of Bocking, Essex, Esq., by his 
wife, a dau. of J ohn Hawkins, of Braintree, Essex, 
and Sarah his wife. (Note.—In the will of Sarah 
Hawkins, widow of John Hawkins, of Braintree, 
clothier, she calls Lady Christian Dawes her grand- 
daughter.) Sir John had three sons: 1. Sir Robert, 
his successor ; 2. John, lieut. of a ship belonging 
to the squadron commanded by Sir John Nar- 
borough...... drowned much about the same time his 
elder brother died (both unm.); 3. William (third 
baronet), successor to his brother, Dean of Bocking 
in Essex, and afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Sir John had also one daughter, m. to 
William Pierpoint, of Nottinghamsh. Sir John’s 
lady, surviving her husband, was remarried to Sir 
Anthony Dean, of London, Knt. (Note.—Some 
pedigrees call Sir Robert Sir Thomas Dawes.)” 


The following account, printed in Wotton, 
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is taken from the preface to Sir William 
Dawes’s ‘ Works’ (3 vols., 1733), written by 
the Rev. Mr. Stackhouse. This book is in 
the Brit. Mus. Library, where may be found 
various editions of the published writings of 
Archbishop Dawes, the list filling close on 
three columns of the Catalogue. 

“The family from whom he descended...... was 
once possessed of avery largeestate. Sir Abraham, 
his great-grandfather, was accounted one of the 
richest commoners of his age; and in splendour 
and magnificence of housekeeping lived up to the 
port of any nobleman; but in the time of the 
great rebellion, the family, adhering to the royal 
cause, through the rage and violence of the adverse 
party, suffered great loss and depredations in their 
ortune...... Not long after the restoration the King 
created Sir John a baronet, in memory of the many 
services his ancestors had done and the many hard- 
ships they had undergone during the time of the 
civil confusion; and in acknowledgment of the 
several considerable sums of money they had 
annually transmitted to the royal family in order 
to support them with some tolerable decency 
during the time of their exile. 

‘Sir Jéhn was a person of excellent qualities, 
every way suitable to the dignity whereunto he 
was promoted; but a considerable part of the 
family estate...... had been sequestered, to the value 
of 1,500. per ann. in one county alone (Lincolnsh.), 
and the family seat, at Rowhampton, in Surry, 
where the furniture, of one kind or other, amounted 
to several thousand pounds, had been plundered ; 
so that his exaltation to honour would not have so 
well become the depression of his fortune, had it 
not been his happiness to marry a lady of a very 
plentiful one.” 

A life of Archbishop Dawes (b. 1671, 
d. 1724)—profound scholar, earnest preacher, 
and accomplished gentleman—will be found 
in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ Title cr. 1 June, 
1663, ext. 28 May, 1741. Arms, Arg., on a 
bend az., cottised gu., three swans or, between 
six poleaxes sa. Crest, On a battleaxe or a 
newt, or serpent, winged, and the tail 
nowed sa., charged with bezants. 

; HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


THe  BrsuiotHkquE NATIONALE AND 
Reapers (9 §. vi. 68, 111)—Mr. Mason 
has well described the disabilities that are 
met with, but I may supplement them by 
adding that readers’ tickets are not returned 
to them whether the book asked for is in 
the library or not. Though books can be 
reserved, readers have to write out a fresh 
ticket for each book each day. If the tickets 
of books they cannot find are kept by the 
librarian in order to show the deficiencies 
of the library, he must have a prodigious 
number. Great as are the deficiencies in the 
British Museum, they must be still greater 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, for they do 
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not purchase books in anything like the 
number that they do at our national 
library. I - believe something like 4,000/. 
a year is spent in acquiring old books. How 
there can be still any they have not got is 
truly a marvel. 

Notwithstanding that a great librarian 
has given the authority of his name to the 
statement extensively advertised that the 
Paris library is the largest in the world, I 
still believe that the British Museum library 
is the largest. 

Mr. Mason has got to the point where he 
gets or does not get the book he asked for, but 
not to that where the reader asks for twenty. 
One day my door ticket registered seventeen 
books, titles, &e., all copied out from my 
tickets by the librarian. It was full. The 
librarian pointed this out to me as he wrote 
the seventeenth, with the remark, “T suppose 
you will not ask for any more to-day.” I felt 
a great culprit. 

Last year in the Large Room at the British 
Museum I had about a hundred books out 
on the table at one time for weeks. In a 
month I got through as much as I could 
have done in six but for this, The only 
inconvenience I felt was that I had not also 
the 25,000 reference books in ‘the Reading 
Room itself so near to hand. At the Biblio- 
théque Nationale there are only some two 
or three thousand books of reference. The 
British Museum ticket system is far superior. 
I saw that I could have abstracted a pam- 
phlet with the Paris system much more easily 
(if it could be done at all) than with the British 
Museum system, 

At the Bibliothéque Nationale Spartan 
simplicity, as befits a republican country, 
prevails. You must not use the library “as 
a lounge.” Accordingly we have plenty of 
wood—hard seats, and no casters to the chairs, 
and all the same height, and for me all too 
low. The result of the British Museum 
lounge system is that numbers of foreigners 
prefer the comfort and facilities of the British 
Museum to their experiences of their own 
country. Should the French ever think of 
the British Museum system, it will please 
them to know that it was devised by an 
Italian known as Antonio Panizzi. I doubt 
if any Englishman would have thought of 
making you comfortable whilst reading in a 
library, especially in early days, when 
readers were looked upon as a nuisance. 

RaLPpH THomas. 


‘“INUNDATE” (9th Sy. 395, 497; vi. 52, 
112).—Since Lorp ALDENHAM quotes Shake- 
speare in favour of demon’strate, it may be as 
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well to put side by side with his quotation 
another from ‘Henry V.,’ 
To demonstrate the life of such a battle 


—where, curiously enough, we have what is 
undoubtedly the modern pronunciation. 

‘Most of your correspondents somewhat 
miss the purport of my Sag, note, which 
was to determine, first, the direction in which 
the standard of pronunciation is to be looked 
for. Unfortunately, in the march of events, 
etymology is driven to the wall, and it is 
useless to drag it out in order to uphold a 
particular pronunciation. The ‘ H.E.D.’ pur- 
ports to be an historical dictionary, and its 
function is to register facts. I have ventured 
to suggest that it has frequently put in the 
foremost rank pronunciations which are 
practically obsolete ; and their survival in 
certain directions, sometimes where least 
expected, is no answer to the indictment. 

I have often had occasion to observe how 
differences in pronunciation commonly pass 
unnoticed. The average ear is so little 
trained to notice sounds that the widest 
differences sometimes escape observation. 
The most extreme case that has come under 
my notice is that of a certain admiral who 
always miscalls the name of another admiral, 
who happens to be my brother-in-law. He 
knows all the members of the family well, 
and must have heard and used that name 
thousands of times, and yet to his dying 
day he will continue to mispronounce it. 
Will Lorp ALDENHAM ask some of his ac- 
quaintance about that word demonstrate ? 
There are some men who will continue to use 
the pronunciation familiar to them. in their 
youth, but I should be surprised if nine out 
of ten people of middle age did not say they 
had heard and used démonstrate long before 
1885. HoicomBE INGLEBY. 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


In the second volume of this Series, p. 103, 
Mr. James Piatt told us that Spalatro or 
Spalato should be accented on the first 
syllable, and he now repeats what he then 
said. Unless it be the local pronunciation, 
about which I cannot speak, he is, I think, 
wrong. Of course, I take it as an Italian 
word, derived from Spalatum, or, according 
to Dr. W. Smith, Spolatum. I have nowhere 
met with Spalatrum. The correct form would 
therefore appear to be Spalato, which is 
invariably employed by Sir Henry Wotton, 
Izaak Walton, Thomas Fuller in his ‘Church 
History of Britain,’ and other writers of the 
period, when speaking of that strange charac- 
ter Marcus Antonius de Dominis, Archbishop 
of Spalato, who came over to England in the 
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reign of James I. I may also add that this 
is the only form given in the index to 
Stieler’s ‘Hand-Atlas, p. 168. Whether 
Spalatro or Spalato, I contend that it should 
have, if regarded as an Italian word, the 
accent on the second syllable, and that is 
accordingly the pronunciation given in the 
‘Nuovo Vocabolario della Lingua Italiana,’ 
by Profs. Longhi and Menini. The Greek 
name for the place, Aspalathos or Aspalathon, 
would seem to tell in favour of Mr. Piart’s 
assertion, but I take it simply as an adapta- 
tion, suited to the language, of the “ancient 
Spalatum.” JoHN T. Curry. 


Is it not still the case that in the House of 
Commons and the Law Courts revenue is 
stressed on the penult? A few years ago 
counsel stressing it on the antepenult would 
have been brought up sharp with a judicial 
“T beg your pardon, ’ I used to 
be told, be way of contrast, that old Parlia- 
mentary hands always spoke of ‘‘my honour- 
able op’ ponent,” with stress on the antepenult. 
Does this use still prevail ? ch View 


|S Toe meena 


Lorp ALDENHAM’s objection to the pro- 
nunciation démonstrate seems to me to apply 
with equal force to the pronunciation in’- 
undate. In the latter as much as in the 
former, the accent is driven back from the 
root word. While in a former note I pro- 
tested against dem’onstrate as hideous, cutting 
off as it does a letter from the root and 
adding it to the prefix, démonstrate has more 
to say for itself than has ¢n’wndate, inasmuch 
as the de in demonstro is long, while the zm in 
enundo is short. R. M. Spence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Unicorns (9 §, v. 314, 427 ; vi. 10, 74).—Is 
it not improbable that there is any ancient 
classical authority for what would appear to 
be a latter-day misrepresentation or falsi- 
fication of the original unicorn myth? But 
it would be interesting to know whence 
Spenser and Shakespeare obtained their 
version of it. Topsell, in his ‘ History of 
Four-Footed Beasts’ (1658, p. 557), says :— 

‘* The Unicorn is an enemy to the Lion, wherefore, 
as soon as a Lion seeth a Unicorn, he runneth to a 
tree for succour, that so when the Unicorn in the 
Swiftness of his course runneth against the tree, 
wherin his sharp horn sticketh fast, then when 
the Lion seeth the Unicorn fastened by the horn, 
without all danger he falleth upon him, and killeth 
him. These things are reported by the King of 
Ethiopia in a Hebrew Epistle unto the Bishop of 
Rome.” 

By whatever Bishop of Rome this “ Epistle” 
was received the myth would there seem to 
have been altered by the Ethiopian Nimrod 


(who evidently had, as a mighty lion hunter, 
no very high opinion of the king of beasts’ 
courage) to fit into some legend of the lion. 
Or the misconception perhaps arose from 
the fact of the unicorn being in so many 
instances of archaic art represented in a 
“regardant” attitude towards, and in close 
proximity to, a tree, this tree being evidently 
a more or less modified form of the Tree of 
Life—so close indeed that the horn might 
easily be imagined to have been by a mis- 
directed thrust caught in the tree trunk, 
though if it was a “bush” it is somewhat 
difficult to see how the legendary straight 
horn of the animal could have become en- 
tangled. In representations of the Assyrian 
unicorn the mythical animal’s head almost 
touches the tree, towards which it is invariably 
turned (see Robert Brown, ‘The Unicorn, a 
Mythological Investigation,’ 1881); and the 
design of the carving on the Horn of Ulphus, 
preserved in York Minster, exhibits in its 
generally Oriental aspect the unicorn with 
its head thus disposed towards a threadbare 
modification of the sacred tree. The unicorn, 
because of his strength, is said to have been 
adopted by the early Christians as a type of 
the “strength of Israel,” personified in Christ, 
and Biblical commentators so recognize allu- 
sions thereto in the Scriptures. The ancients 
seem to have had as confused a conception of 
the structure of the animal’s body as_ our- 
selves, for they must have recognized the 
rhinoceros as the true unicorn to have made 
the poison-antidotal drinking-cup out of his 
horn, when they must have been well aware 
that the unicorn of legend and art was 
emphatically unfurnished with a horn out of 
which a drinking vessel could be fashioned. 

J. H. MacMiIcHaEt. 

Wimbledon Park Road. 


THE Prace-NamE Oxrorp (9% §. iii. 44, 309, 
389 ; iv. 70, 130, 382, 479; v. 69, 249, 517; vi. 
108).—Mr. STEvENson’s explanation of the 
name Oxford is substantially correct. The 
“ford,” however, in this case is not a passage 
over a river, but a “road” or “outgang” 
along which oxen were driven to the common 
pastures, and it is possible that this “ford” 
came in the end to designate the pastures 
themselves, so that the meaning would be 
something like that of “frith” or “ firth.” 
The word forth means “road” in the 
following extract from a record* of the year 
1365 :— 


* ‘Durham Halmote Rolls’ (Surtees Society), 
p. 41. _ The word forata seems to be the late Latin 
equivalent of forth. 
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‘“‘Injunctum omnibus tenentibus ville nequis 
eorum fodeat infra solum ville nec aliquid capiat 
infra viam Regiam sub peena 40d. sAlvend per illum 
qui in deffectu reperitur. Et eciam quod illi qui 
foderunt infra predictum solum et Reg’ foratam 
[‘ Forth versus Aclemore quod ducit a Windlestone 
usque Derlyngtone’] et terram inde ceperunt et 
asportaverunt per quod eadem via perforatur et 
deterioratur, preedictam viam reparari et obscurari 
faciant sub eadem pcena citra prox. curiam.” 

I have seen the word “forth” used in the 
sense of a road leading from a village to its 
common pastures in a Derbyshire Court 
Roll of the sixteenth century, but I cannot 
lay my hands on my notes. Harrison’s 
‘Survey of Hallamshire, made early in 
the seventeenth century, mentions a place 
in Bradfield called Swinley Forth Bents, 
and in the will, dated 1636, of Charles Smith 
of Bradfield the same place is called Swinge- 
leyfordebents. Harrison also mentions a 
place called Cowforth Holme, near Bradfield. 
Such names as Horsforth (near Leeds), Gos- 
ford, Gosforth, Gainsford, Swinford, Cow- 
forth, &c., do not refer to shallow places in 
rivers where animals can cross. They refer 
to the “roads” or places by or on which such 
animals were taken out by their “herds” to 
pasture. That such roads or places have 
occasionally given their names to towns may 
be seen in Gosforth, a suburb of Newcastle, 
and in Horsforth, a village near Leeds. At 
Oxford one can well imagine an old town 
near the castle, and a new town growing up 
by the sides of the roads, such as High 
Street and St. Giles, which led to vast 
meadows, like Port Meadow, where the bur- 
gesses have had rights of pasture from time 
immemorial. The words “boum vadum,” as 
applied to Oxford in a record, are only an 
old popular etymology. S. O. Appy. 


“Tyre” (9 §. v. 516; vi. 76).—This would 
seem to mean an ornamental headdress worn 
on festive occasions. We read in 2 Kings 
ix. 30: “And when Jehu was come to Jez- 
reel, Jezebel heard of it ; and she painted her 
face, and tired her head, and looked out at a 
window.” Dean Stanley, in the ‘ Dictionary 
of the Bible,’ s.v. ‘Jezebel,’ commenting 
upon this circumstance, observes :— 


“But in that supreme hour of her house, the 
spirit of the aged queen rose within her, equal to 
the dreadful emergency. She was in the palace, 
which stood by the gate of the city, overlooking the 
approach from the east. Beneath lay the open 
space under the city walls. She determined to 
face the destroyer of her family whom she saw 
rapidly advancing in his chariot. She painted her 
eyelids in the Kastern fashion with antimony, so as 
to give a darker border to the eyes, and make them 
ook larger and brighter (Keil), possibly in order to 
induce Pn after the manner of Eastern usurpers 


‘to take her, the widow of his predecessor, for his 


wife, but more probably as the last act of regal 
splendour. She tired (‘made good’) her head, 
and looked down upon him from the high latticed 
window in the tower (Jos., ‘ Ant.,’ ix. 6, § 4).” 


JOHN PickForD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


This is undoubtedly an abbreviation of 
attere, and applied to a woman’s headdress or 
some part of it. We have it in the heraldic 
word attire, the horns of a buck or stag. 
What is the present technical or trade term 
for the brass moons and other designs used 
to decorate the harness of the modern cart- 
horse? According to Bailey these were 
formerly called tyrets. 


J. HotpEN MAcMICHAEL. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


Bailey gives tere, which he derives from 
the French attowr, as being a woman’s head- 
dress. I can remember hearing the term used 
in connexion with the quaint headdress of 
the old-fashioned London charity girls. I 
cannot say positively, but I believe it was 
the band or string used to fasten on the mob- 
cap or bonnet which was called a tyre or tere. 
And in this connexion I would compare with 
tvara, from the Greek tiaras, originally a kind 
of turban, now generally applied to the band 
of jewels worn by noble ladies when in Court 
dress. Other derivatives, evidently from the 
same root, may be found in the French 
tirant = purse-string, boot-strap ; tere-bouton= 
a button-strap ; attivracd=dress, &e. 

YARROW BALDOOK. 


BorouGcH-EnouisH (9% §. v. 376, 501; vi. 
35, 117).—It is hardly necessary to reply to 
Mr. James Pracock’s last note. I charged 
him with crowding his previous note with 
blunders, and to such a charge the answer 
one naturally expects is an attempt, at the 
very least, to substantiate the statements 
which have been challenged. Less than this 
is worse than nothing. Mr. PEAcock is 
responsible for the statements that “by the 
custom of the honour of Richmond......males 
inherit in common,” and that “in the Swaile- 
dale manor courts the same custom prevails.” 
These statements, I repeat, are not true, and 
never were true. But, says Mr. Peacock, 
“T have numerous extracts made from the 
Court Rolls of the Swailedale manors, ex- 
tending from 1691 to 1785, and there is no 
doubt whatever that during that time males 
inherited in common.” These “numerous 
extracts,” however, are not produced, and, in 
the meantime, they are not evidence. 
should not be surprised to find that in some 
manors of the Swaledale district the lands of 
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a tenant were inherited by custom by all his 
sons, but that such custom was ever unl- 
versal or even general amongst Swaledale 
manors is certainly not true. If Mr. PEAcock 
will tell us precisely to what Swaledale 
manors he refers, and will kindly afford us 
some typical examples of his “numerous 
extracts,” he may do something to assist 
students of the history of land tenure; but 
the vague inaccuracies which constitute his 
two notes on ‘Borough-English’ are worse 
than useless—they are misleading. 

Though I pointed out Mr. Pxacock’s 
blunder in confounding Skidby with Skeeby, 
he still persists in speaking of “Skeeby or 
Skidby,” as if they were one place. “As to 
Skeeby, or Skidby,” he writes, “the original 
record says ‘Schideby.’” What “original 
record”? In penning such a sentence Mr. 
Peacock, I greatly fear, betrays his limited 
acquaintance with original records generally. 
And why does he persistently misspell the 
well-known local name Swaledale ? 

J. R. Boyte. 

Hull 


“Te MoT DE CAMBRONNE” (9% §. iv. 265, 
355, 541).—I am at present making a transla- 
tion of the exceedingly interesting ‘Scala- 
cronica’ of Sir Thomas Gray, and I find that 
General Cambronne is not the first to_ use 
this word upon an historic occasion. Gray 
alleges that after King Edward had deposed 
John Balliol in 1296 he appointed the Earl 
of Warren Guardian of Scotland, and handed 
him a proper seal of office in the abbey of 
Newminster, and remarked in jest, ‘* Bon 
bosoigne fait qy de merde se deliuer,” which 
may be interpreted, ‘“‘ He does good business 


who gets rid of dirt.” 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 


TRUFFLE-HUNTING Pics (98 8. vi. 129).— 


A very long article on truffles appears in 


All the Year Round, vol. xvi., 1876 ; another 
in Chambers’s Journal, vol. 1xix., 1892; the 
St. James's Magazine, vol. xiv. ; also‘ N. & Q.,’ 
3° S. vi. 209, 398 ; vii. 167, 265. Possibly the 
pigs may hold a place in one or the other. 
EVERARD HoME COLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


See Chambers’s Journal, vol. |xix., 1892. 
W. H. Pret. 


Acs or Entry at Inns or Court (9 S. vi. 
107).—The admission of Wentworth, Earl of 
Strafford, as of the Inner Temple at fourteen 
years of age would be by no means an 
exceptional case, although it was not usual 
at that or any other time to enter boys at 
our Inns of Court. From my annotated 


extracts from the original records I could 
name some admissions there at as early an 
age as eleven or twelve. Until comparatively 
recent years the purpose for which at least 
most of the persons were entered was not, 
however, as your correspondent probably 


imagines, for the study of the law. 
We Ee Rve 


“TAaSHLicnH ” (9 §, vi. 128).—The custom of 
Tashlich is religiously observed among the 
Jews throughout the world. Between the 
morning and afternoon services of the first 
day of New Year it is their custom to go to 
some river or to the seaside and shake 
their garments over the water. By some 
this ceremony is represented as a casting 
away of their sins and an accomplishment of 
the prophetical declaration, “'Thou wilt cast 
all their sins into the depths of the sea.” 
And others say :— 

‘It ig customary to go to the river, where there 
are fish, to put us in mind that we are taken away 
suddenly, as a fish caught in a net; we therefore 
ought to repent while it is in our power, and not 
leave that for to-morrow which may as well be done 


to-day.” 
L. JACOBSON. 


TRENTAL = “ Montn’s Minp ” (9¢ S. vi. 104). 
—TI am afraid I disagree with Mr. Joun A. 
RANDOLPH in his statement that ‘‘ trental” is 
the equivalent of “month’s mind.” The 
term is common enough in wills of the Middle 
Ages. Thus one Helen Holden, of Orford, in 
Suffolk, whose will is dated 1527, bequeaths 
to the “Fryers Augustyns of Orfford x* to 
syng a trentall of Massis for my Sowle, the 
money to be Ptid among them that be priests.” 
The Rev. Father Bridgett, in his ‘ History of 
the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain,’ vol. ii. 
p. 150, says :-— : 

“A trental of Masses varied very much in the 
manner of celebrating it; thus one Mass might be 
said on thirty different days, or, which was very 
uncommon, they might be said by thirty priests in 
one day, ¢.g., Thomas Croughton willed that a 
Trental of Masses be said on the day of his burial. 
Often the Trental of St. Gregory is mentioned ; 
this consisted of ten different Masses three times 
repeated. The Masses were the Nativity of Our 
Lord, the Epiphany, Our Lady’s Purification and 
Annunciation, Our Lord’s Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion, Pentecost, the Trinity, and Our Lady’s 
Assumption and Nativity. Each Mass according 
to an ancient authority is to be said thrice within 
the octaves of the respective feasts, so that the 
whole could not be performed in less than nine 
months.” 

The term “trental” is as unknown in the 
present day as “month’s mind” was in pre- 
Reformation days. 

W. Sancrort RANDALL. 

23, Wellington Road, Old Charlton, Kent. 
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Similar words are “annual,” “ biennal,” 
“triennal,” “quiennal,” which were arrange- 
ments for the saying of masses for one, two, 
three, or five years. “The most common 
word of this description was trental, which 
meant the saying of thirty masses for the 
dead,” &e. See my note to ‘P. Plowman,’ 
Text C, Pass. x. 1. 320, where I refer to the 
curious poem entitled ‘St. Gregory’s Trental,’ 
and refer to Rock, ‘Church of our Fathers,’ 
ii. 504 (note), which should be consulted. 
The words “biennal” and “triennal” both 
occur in the line here commented on. But 
few people seem to know that ‘Piers Plow- 
man’ has been annotated. 

Water W. SKeEat. 


“Trental” signifies thirty masses said 
for the dead. The following references may 
be of service: Rock, ‘Church of our Fathers,’ 
vol. il. pp. 319, 504; Skeat, ‘Notes to Piers 
Plowman,’ p. 199; Bridgett, ‘ History of the 
Holy Eucharist in Great Britain,’ vol. ii. 
p- 150. There are several references to 
“ trentals ” in Gough’s ‘General Index to the 
Publications of the Parker Society.’ 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 


This is hardly explained adequately as “a 
service held a month after death for the 
repose of a deceased’s soul.” An office for 
the dead in the Roman Church, it is, besides 
being a mass on the thirtieth day only, also 
a devotional act consisting of thirty masses 
said successively for thirty days (Ital. trenta, 
2.€., triginta ; Fr. trentale), when the sacrifice 
of the mass is offered in a more than usually 
solemn manner, especially on the third, 
seventh, and thirtieth days after the person’s 
death. It is also called “a monthly mind ”— 
“mind ” being used in the oldsense of memory, 
of recalling to mind, or reviving the memory, 
as in the provincial usage, “Do you mind the 
day when we did so-and-so?” A year’s mind 
is a similar service on the anniversary of a 
person’s death. Hence we have the phrase 
“to have a month’s mind to” a thing, z.e., an 
earnest desire, a strong inclination :— 

Luc. Yet here they [papers] shall not lie, for catch- 
ing cold. 
Jul, I see you havea month’s mind to them. 
‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ I. ii. 137. 


J. Hotpen MacMicHaet. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


“To LUG THE corr” (9 §. vi. 87).-—This 
seems to me to be equivalent to pulling or 
tearing the cap, which one has heard men- 
tioned as _a mode of assault practised by 
“jarring females” in days when women had 
their heads covered out of church as well as 
in, St. SwWITHIN, 


This is, in other words, to pull the cap. 
For pulling of caps, in the sense of feminine 
fisticuffs, see ‘ N.E.D.,’ ‘Cap,’ sd. 9. 

ALDENHAM. 


I take this to be identical with the phrase 
‘‘to pull caps,” and to have been fabricated 
by West as an emergency rime, albeit a loose 
one. The meaning of “ pulling caps” is given, 
with several examples, in the ‘H.E.D.’; but, if 
my conjecture be right, this latter phrase must 
be older than Dr. Murray’s earliest example 
(1785), unless we suppose Wolcot to have 
adapted his expression from West’s book, 
published in 1780—which is unlikely. It is 
needless, I presume, to remind Mr. MayvHEw 
that cap-pulling was literally applicable to 
brawling women in days when a cap was a 
regular article of feminine attire. At the 
present time—when bonnets, too, are out of 
fashion except among certain religious sec- 
tions of the community—women go some- 
times, in street quarrels, for each other’s hat. 

| F. ADAms. 


Goat IN FoiK-tore (9 §, v. 248, 359, 521 ; 
vi. 132).—Although Shelley translated Bock 
as “ram,” doubtless he knew the other mean- 
ings of the word, and also: knew that the in- 
cubus was supposed to assume sometimes the 
form of an animal. What was the chief ser- 
vice of the incubus to the witch is clear from 
its name. But it may also have carried her 
to the Sabbath in the form of a goat. There 
is a story of Charlemagne that he was carried 
by a devil in the shape of a black horse from 
Spain to Paris. 

I insisted, perhaps somewhat unnecessarily, 
on writing “ Typhoéus” instead of Typheeus. 
Horace certainly meant to write Typhoéus, 
for his verse could not be scanned satisfac- 
torily if he had used the other word. So did 
Ovid in the following line of the ‘Metamor- 
phoses’ :— 

Aithereas ausum sperare Typhoéa sedes, 
Book v. 1. 348. 
Although Virgil and Ovid sometimes use the 
Greek form, there are passages in them where 
the word is printed Typhceus. And Milton, 
in his Latin poetry, has this verse :— 
Kfflat tabifico monstrosus ab ore Tiphceus. 


But perhaps the printer is responsible for the 
diphthong. YARDLEY. 


Prots AND Scots (9 S. v. 261, 418, 482 ; 
vi. 90).—Few controverted subjects have given 
rise to a keener discussion than the question 
whether the Scots were the indigenous in- 
habitants of Britain or merely emigrants 
from Ireland ; and in connexion with the 
matter I venture to quote the following from 
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p. 113 of that delightful work “Treland and 
the Celtic Church. A History of Ireland from 
St. Patrick to the English Conquest in 1172. 
By G. T. Stokes, D.D., Vicar of All Saints’, 
Blackrock ; Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Trinity College, Dublin. Second Edi- 
tion. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1888 ” :— : 

‘At the beginning of the sixth century, that is, 
about the time of St. Columba’s birth, the Irish 
Dalriadani, urged on by the restless genius of the 
Celtic race, crossed the Channel, and founded a 
second Dalriada in Argyleshire, which in course of 
time became the dominant power in Scotland, and 
the germ out of which the medieval kingdom of 
Scotland was developed. It will be well for you to 
remember that the very name, the kingdom, and 
the royal family of. Scotland, and, therefore, of 
England (through the Stuart line), drew their origin 
from this Irish colony. Its earliest fortunes in Scot- 
land, however, gave no indication of its brilliant 
future. Scotland was then groaning beneath the 
rule of the savage Picts. The Romans had subdued 
and civilised it as far as Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Their departure lett it for a century subject to the 
inroads of the northern pagans, till at last, about the 
year 500, the tribesmen of Antrim came to the rescue 
of their brethren, and established this Christian 
outpost.” 


Clapham, S. W. 


THE “Brioop or Haires” (9 S. iv. 377 ; 
v. 352, 431)—My attention having been 
drawn to a slip of the pen in my _ last 
communication on this subject, I desire, 
with your kind permission, to correct it. 
I had fathered the destruction of this 
relic at Paul’s Cross upon Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester, when I should have written 
John Hilsey, bishop of the same diocese. 
This occurred on 24 Nov., 1538, nearly 
one month after the examination of the 
relic by the Commissioners. The calumnies 
as to its having been in reality the blood of 
a duck, constantly renewed by its custodians, 
were repeated by Fuller, Burnet, Herbert 
(‘Life of Henry VIII.,’ pp. 431-2), John Fox 
(‘Acts and Monuments,’ ii. 431), and others ; 
but the bishop himself simply “ affirmed it to 
be no blood, but honey clarified and coloured 
with saffron.” Holinshed is probably correct 
in stating that it was given to Hayles by 
Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, in honour of his 
father’s memory (cf. Hearne; Pietroburg, 
vol. i. p. 71). 

Concerning the other chief relic at Hayles, 
mentioned in my last—namely, the fragment 
of the true cross—the ‘Chronicle of Hayles’ 
(Harleian MSS. 3,725, B.M.) makes mention, 
under the year 1298, 

“undecimo Kal. Nov. die saluti nobilis Vir Ed- 
mundus, Comes Cornubie, crucem auream cum pede 
de Aumail apud Hayles de domo sua transmisit, quae 


Henry GERALD Hope. 


nobilissimam porcionem preciosissimz Crucis Christi 
in se insertaw continuit.” 


I am happy to add that the excavations 
now in progress have yielded several frag- 
ments of the effigy in chain armour of either 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, or his son, with 
which were found five fragments of the shield 
bearing the bordure bezantée of Cornwall. 
This find includes also several pieces of the 
slab on which the figure rested and the heads 
of two diminutive lions which lay at the feet 
of the earl ; and, perhaps of more consequence, 
the two hands of Sancha of Provence, 
whose effigy rested beside his own. All 
the graves at Hayles have been ransacked 
in other times, and the skeletons are 
lying often face downwards, and _ coffinless 
in them. The monument to which the above 
fragments belonged stood in the centre of the 
presbytery. St. CLaArR BADDELEY. 


THE BLEssING OF THE THROATS (9% §. v. 
169, 273).—This ceremony was enacted a year 
or so ago at St. John the Baptist Roman 
Catholic Church, Mare Street, Hackney. I 
am given to understand it is not annually 
performed there, but the ceremony was gone 
through by a priest who was ona visit. In 
this connexion the following note from the 
City Press of 7 Jan. last may be interesting : 

“St. Etheldreda, Ely Place.—Saturday being the 
feast of St. Blaise, the ceremony of ‘blessing the 
throats’ of the worshippers was performed. The cus- 
tom was introduced into this country from Italy 
about fifty years ago, and consists of placing lighted 
candles crosswise under the worshipper’s chin in 
such a position that the throat is surrounded. A 
short prayer is said whilst the candles are in posi- 
tion. About 40 of the congregation submitted to 
the custom on Saturday, and on the previous ‘ eve’ 
upwards of 100 took part.” 

Cuas. H. Crovucu. 
Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


INSCRIPTION ON MeEpDAL (9 §. vi. 106).—If 
TENEBRA will visit Bunhill Fields burial- 
ground in the City Road, he will see an 
obelisk on the north side of the entrance 
opposite Wesley’s Chapel, and just within 
the enclosure, the biographical epitaph on 
which will go a long way towards answering 
his question. [ have transcribed the epitaph, 
and it will be found below, but out of regard 
for the limited space of ‘N. & Q.’ I have not 
preserved the separate arrangement of the 
lines on the monument :— 

“‘ Public Duty and Private Worth. 

“To the memory of THomas Harpy, born 
March 3rd, 1751, and died October llth, 1832, in 
the 82nd year of his age. He was a plain and up- 
right man, a steady and inflexible patriot—one of 
the three who in 1792 commenced the formation of 
the celebrated London Corresponding Society, for the 
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romotion of a radical reform in the Commons 
Foss of Parliament. He was appointed Secretary 
to that Society in the same year, and filled the 
office with diligence and ability till his arrest in 
May, 1794, on a charge of High Treason, when he 
was committed to the Tower, separated from his 
wife and family for six months, subjected to a nine 
days’ trial at the Old Bailey, and triumphantly 
acquitted by an honest and independent jury on the 
5th of November, 1794, by which event the corrupt 
and sanguinary Ministry of Mr. Pitt was defeated, 
and a brighter era commenced in the political con- 
dition of this country. 


**1836.” 


On the back of the memorial is the follow- 
ing :— 
“Thomas Hardy lived to see a great part of his 
laudable and enlightened objects fulfilled by the 
assing of The Reform Bill, which will ultimately 
ead to good and happy government. His memory 
will be cherished by every friend of freedom, piety, 
and moral rectitude. It will be recorded in the 
history of this great country, that by his excellent 
conduct through a long life, he demonstrated that 
the most humble in society, when guided by in- 
tegrity, and aided by perseverance and judgment, 
are sure to add to the happiness, and advance the 
liberties, of mankind. 


“* Placed 5th November, 1836, by A. G., J. B., and 
R. T. Repaired 1853.” 

Who'-were "As G2e" J Band e Rat2 3 
I think I can guess, but would like to know 
for a certainty. TENEBR& would most likely 
find fuller information about Thomas Hardy 
in any of the political histories relating to 
the close of the eighteenth century. The 
‘State Trials’ might also be consulted ; and 
doubtless the invaluable ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography ’—to which we are so 
frequently referred in these columns, but to 
which, strange as it may appear (as in the 
parallel case of the ‘ Historical English Dic- 
tionary’), even some of the readers and ad- 
mirers of ‘N, & Q. have no ready access— 
contains a biography of this admirable man. 
It is a pity that this pioneer of our nine- 
teenth-century liberties should be so far for- 
gotten as would appear to be the case. 

R. CLARK. 
[Hardy is noticed in ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxiv. 397. | 


Marruew Wess (9% §, vi. 21, 42, 137).—I 
have received the following letter from a 
St. Petersburg correspondent of ‘N. & Q. As 


it gives an independent character of Webb I 
think it is of much interest :— 


Duar Sir,—Quite unknown to you, I venture to 
send you a few lines referring to your interesting 
article, which evoked pleasant memories. I was 
only once in England, viz., in 1876, and I then met 
Capt. Webb at some rooms where a good band 
was playing. I was quite alone and very dull, and 
a few words which passed between us led to our 
passing a very pleasant evening together. I was 
auch struck by Mr. Webh’s modest, almost nervous 


manner, and I don’t think I ever met a more gentle- 
manly young fellow: so unassuming, and so desirous 
of giving pleasure. He said not a word about his 
swimniing exploits, but asked me a great deal about 
the noble and friendly Russians, who have been so 
wofully misunderstood by England. 


I do not recollect when I acquired the enclosed 
photo of Mr. Webb; he wears two medals, but I 
cannot make them out. ‘‘ With Sir John Bennett’s 
compliments” is good fun. Perhaps the watch- 
and clock- maker regarded the Captain as a sort of 
fetish who would bring luck to his business, 
causing the sale to go on ‘‘swimmingly.” At all 
events, the Captain got across the Channel like 
one o'clock. Yours iat 


The photo enclosed was issued as an ad- 
vertisement by Sir John Bennett. It is a 
three-quarter face, looking to the left—in 
Swimming costume. One medal is easily 
identified by a reference to the drawing of it 
given in ‘Swimming,’ by Sinclair and Henry, 
1893, pp. 182, 206. It is the Stanhope gold 
medal. The other is probably that of the 
Liverpool Humane Society. ‘The photo I 
shall preserve as a curiosity ; it shows Webb’s 
extraordinary popularity. 

The saying “like one o'clock” I have looked 
for in all the books of reference, but have not 
found any explanation of it. 

Ratpu THOMAS. 


[‘* Go it like one o’clock ” is, or has been, familiar 


in the West Riding. ] 


Wiscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Calendar of Letter-Books of the City of London.— 
Letter-Book B. Edited by Reginald R. Sharpe, 
D.C.L. (Privately printed.) 

Like the previous volume, for which see 9 8. iv. 

198, the present volume of the Letter-Books pre- 

served at the Guildhall is issued under the direction 

of the Library Committee of the Corporation of the 

City of London, and under the admirably competent . 

care of Dr. Reginald Sharpe. Like it, too, it is 

principally occupied with recognizances contracted 
within the period covered, which extends, so far as 
these are concerned, from 1294 to 1312. As has before 
been said, these recognizances are interesting as 
illustrating the nature of the trade carried on between 
London and Gascony or elsewhere. The meaning 
of the names is often conjectural. Besace is thus 
supposed to be possibly Barsac [might it not even 
be Bassac?]. Monkuk, which appears several times, 
is taken for Montaigut, Puy de Déme, which does 
not seem too likely a guess. There are other Mon- 
taiguts. Malings is, of course, Malines, and De 

Sancto Leverado may mean Saintfe] Livrade. If 

only for the sake of the names, this portion will 

repay study. An essay upon these would be a 

thing of much interest. Difficult enough are some- 

times the English names, as when it has to be 
supposed that John de Montfort de Brambeleghe 
is of Bromley-by-Bow. The records of trials have 
an interest of their own, the authorities being 
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specially severe upon those who frequent taverns 
aiter the hour of curfew. Giving short weight in 
bread is an offence constantly recurring, and the 
names are supplied of fraudulent ‘‘ millers who 
were drawn on hurdles through the City as far as 
Neugate and there replevished (i.e., re eemed by 
iving surety) for the peace of the lord the King.” 
Subsequently the pillory was substituted for the 
unishment of being drawn upon hurdles. The 
Joronership of London appertained to the office 
of the King’s Butler, and the King’s Butler was 
usually the City Chamberlain during the reigns of 
Edward I. and Edward Il. The heading of a 
Coroner’s Roll is thus: ‘‘ Roll of misadventures and 
felonies that occurred in the City of London be- 
tween the Feast of St. Michael, anno 17 Edward I. 
[A.D. 1289], and the Feast of St. Michael following ; 
Stephen de Abyndone being the King’s Butler and 
Coroner of the City of London, John de Ileford his 
deputy, and John de Oxford and Adam de Sales- 
bury being Sheriffs.” More than one effort to get 
into their own hands the appointment of coroner 
was made by the citizens, who complained that 
- that worthy “‘n’est pas justisable par Mair, Aulder- 
mans, ne par autres Ministres d’icell.” Very curious 
information as to the procedure in the case of hold- 
ing an inquest is furnished, and there is much of 
interest as to the mene of sanctuary and the re- 
sponsibility of the sheriffs for seeing that, during 
his forty days’ grace, the fugitive did not escape, 
which frequently he did. It is difficult to convey 
an idea of how much matter of antiquarian interest 
or value this volume contains. We can but com- 
mend it, like its predecessor, to the attention of 
our readers. 


Murray's Handy Classical Maps.—Germania, &c., 
Palestine, &c. (Murray.) 

THESE admirably executed maps, several of which 
are presented on a single sheet, are likely to be of 
high utility to students, Biblical and other. If they 
were less liable to be torn or otherwise injured they 
would supply at a very low price—one shilling— 
works which may be consulted with much ad- 
vantage. 


Over the Alps on a Bicycle. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
IT seems a strange ambition to seek to cross, one 
after another, on a bicycle the principal passes 
between Switzerland and Italy. Mrs. Pennell has, 
however, carried it into execution, and has estab. 
lished, it seems, a record in so doing. While we 
do not greatly admire the feat she accomplishes, 
we own that she has written a readable book con- 
cerning her exploits, and that the illustrations by 
her husband with which it is accompanied con- 
stitute a further attraction. 


Mr. Wii1AM Suarp, the biographer of Rossetti, 
attempts in the Fortnightly an estimate of ‘The 
Dramas of Gabriele d’Annunzio.’? The praise be- 
stowed is warm, extravagant even, but it is not 
unmixed. Of the ‘Sogno d’ uno Mattino di Pri- 
mavera’ he says that there is perhaps “nothing 
else in its kind that can be compared with” it. 
Yet he is prepared to find that some will hold it 
‘*an undramatic drama; a morbid motive morbidly 
worked out,” which indeed it is. There is, more- 
over, “‘a significant ignoring or a blindness to the 
culpability of the beautiful forlorn transgressor.” 
This is, in fact, the attitude of Signor d’Annunzio 
and his class towards most moral transgressors. 


By Mrs. Pennell. 


Obligation to M. Maeterlinck, which for the rest 
is obvious enough, is acknowledged. Mr. W. B. 
Yeats has a paper on ‘Irish Witch Doctors,’ which 
shows these worthies as singularly in earnest in 
their occupations, and fully convinced of the reality 
of the powers they claim. Whether Mr. Yeats 
himself is equally convinced we are not able to Say. 
To students of folk-lore his paper will be emineang 
attractive. It casts a bright light upon the cer- 
titude of the Irish peasant as to the existence 
within his immediate neighbourhood of a spiritual 
race kindred with himself in very many respects, 
though but occasionally revealed to the senses of 
the few, and shows how this belief, which is, as it 
seems, ineradicable, lives side by side with Chris- 
tianity. The stories concerning intimacy with 
“the others,” as the fairy folk are called, are of 
deep interest. Col. W. Hughes Hallett enters into 
the strife concerning ‘ The Staging of Shakespeare,’ 
and takes the side of Mr. Sidney Tee as opposed to 
that of Mr. Tree. Mr. Frederic Lees deals with 
‘Some Writers on War.’ Mr. Malcolm Mcllwraith 
presents judicial views on ‘The Delagoa Bay Arbi- 
tration.’—In the Nineteenth Century Sir Herbert 
Maxwell undertakes, under the title ‘Our Allies 
at W aterloo,’ a defence of those Netherlandish 
participants in the fight whose conduct has been 
the object of special attack by Thackeray ‘“‘and a 
host of more negligible writers.” To 4 certain 
extent his very readable paper is a reply to 
strictures upon his recent work upon Waterloo, 
with which we are unacquainted. Mr. Murray 
Guthrie writes on ‘The South African War 
Hospitals,’ and gives some terrible pictures of the 
sights which he witnessed. Neither- sneers nor 
indignation will meet the arraignment he brings. 
Too nearly approaching the political are his con- 
clusions for us to quote them, strong as is the 
temptation so to do. Mr. Reginald A. Skelton’s 
‘Statistics of Suicide’ are of pregnant interest, 
The work he has undertaken has been thoroughly 
carried out, and though we do not feel always dis- 
posed to accept his explanations, the facts that he 
quotes are of great value. The increase in the 
rate of suicide in France is saddening. From 98 in 
the million in 1841 to 1860 it mounted up to 212 
in 1885 to 1888. The highest rate is in Saxony, 333 
per million; the lowest Ireland, 22. Denmark 
comes second with 259 per million, and Switzerland 
third with 220. England and Wales, in spite of all 
that has been written about the supposed tendency 
to suicide, reach only 78. Among the writer’s con- 
clusions we find that ‘‘ suicide is not a particular 
form of insanity,” and that ‘insanity is less often 
the cause of suicide than is commonly supposed.” 
Mr. W. J. Fletcher writes on ‘The Traditional 
“British Sailor,”’ and Mr. Langton Douglas on 
‘The Maiolica of Siena.’ ‘The Oldest Picture- 
Book of All’ is the fanciful title assigned by Mr. E. 
Walter Maunder to the starlit sky.—‘ In the Game- 
land our Fathers Lost’ in Scribner’s is a record of 
travel and sport in British Columbia. It has good 
illustrations from photographs by the author, Mr. 
Frederic Irland. “Our fathers” in this case applies 
to the inhabitants of the United States, and not to 
Englishmen, and a curious tale is told of the 
manner in which the country came to be British. 
‘With Arctic Highlanders’ depicts the Esquimaux. 
Among the numerous illustrations from photo- 
graphs it supplies are pictures of some good- 
looking Danish-Esquimaux women and children. 
Mr. Spears’s *The Slave Trade in America,’ of | 
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which the second portion appears, gives harrowing 
details of the atrocities committed. ‘A Personal 
Retrospect of James Russell Lowell,’ by Mr. W. D. 
Howells, has great interest and will be closely 
studied in England. ‘‘ Tito” furnishes a quaint 
and sympathetic account of Coyote life. ‘The 
Point of View’ compares French cynisme with 
English and American hypocrisy. — The frontis- 
piece to the Pall Mall consists of a _photo- 
gravure of Bouguereau’s ‘Cupid’s Holiday.’ ‘The 
Hertford House Collections,’ constituting the 
princely bequest of Lady Wallace to the nation, 
are described by the late Charles Yriarte. How far 
these priceless collections go in securing a complete 
and uninterrupted sequence of the works of the great 
masters is now generally known. Among the pic- 
tures reproduced in illustration are two Watteaus, 
comney’s ‘Mrs. Robinson,’ an exquisite interior 
of De Hooghe, a ‘Holy Family and St. John’ of 
Murillo, a beautiful Cuyp, two Rembrandts, a 
characteristic Fragonard, and Greuze’s ‘ Inno- 
cence.’ Inverary Castle is described by the 
Rev. A. H. Malan, and has many good _illus- 
trations by the author of the edifice and the 
neighbourhood. ‘London Woods’ has some ad- 
mirable designs by Mr. Clough Bromley. In ‘ Ex- 
Libris’ Mr. Henley has much that ts interest- 
ing and striking to say concerning Borrow. ir 
Street writes on Miss Marie Corelli.—No. VI. 
of Mrs. Margaret L. Woods’s ‘Pastels from 
Spain’ deals in the Cornhill with the portraits 
of Goya, a sort of Spanish Benvenuto Cellini, 
whose bizarre and romantic life is as remark- 
able as his achievement in art. A ‘Journal of a 
Tour in the North of Europe in 1825-26’ gives 
expression to some rather startling opinions. We 
thus hear concerning Stockholm, the Northern 
Venice: ‘‘ The streets are for the most part 
narrow, badly paved, and very dirty. No capital 
I have seen contains so few good _ houses.” 
An interesting account is given in it of a Russian 
émeute. Mr. Braine has an interesting description 
of ‘Elephant Hunting (Capture] in Siam.’ Mr. 
W.J. Fletcher depicts the melancholy fate of Sir 
Thomas Troubridge (Nelson’s Troubridge). Mr. 
Aflalo contributes an excellent account of ‘ Fishes 
and their Meals,’ and Mr. McDonagh describes 
O’Connell’s one duel.—We do not plenarily accept 
the estimate of Milton as seen in his sonnets which 
Mr. George Serrell sends to Temple Bar, but the 
idea of writing on the subject is good. ‘A Batch 
of Famous Love-Letters’ gives some curious speci- 
mens of ‘‘fine writing” by Burns and Byron, and 
some despairing outcries to Fanny Brawne by John 
Keats. The paper containing these is readable. 
‘La Mer Douce’ is the title of a good article 
descriptive of the fresh-water sea of the Hurons 
and of aspects of Canadian life. ‘A Court Beauty’ 
deals with Mary Villiers, Duchess of Richmond 
and Lennox. It gives, chiefly from the ‘Memoirs 
of Madame D’Aulnoy,’ a vivacious account of a 
delightful child and a rather detestable woman. 
—To the Gentleman's Mr. E. E. Morris sends an 
account of Dr. John Hawkesworth, the friend of 
Johnson and the historian to some extent of Capt. 
Cook. Under the title ‘ Arctic Co-operation’ Mr. 
EK. W. Lowry describes life in Archangel. ‘Medizval 
West Pyrenean Women’ depicts curious customs 
prevailing among the Béarnais and the Basques. ‘In 
the Country’ is a pleasing description of natural 
objects. —‘ Hingahis in the Nineteenth Century’ in 
Longman’s describes the revival of the belief in 


royalty since the period when all the world seemed 
drifting into republicanism. Much is said con- 
cerning the monarchs of Germany, Austria, and 
Russia, but nothing concerning our own queen. 
Mlle. de Lespinasse is discussed under the heading 
‘The Women of the Salons.’ She is credited with 
one signal utterance, ‘‘It is only the bored and the 
stupid who need to be rich.” From materials 
supplied him by his readers Mr. H. G. Hutchinson 
contributes a ‘Second Essay on Dreams.’ In ‘ At the 
Sign of the Ship’ Mr. Lang defends Tennyson’s 
early workmanship, and praises, among other 
phrases, 


The troublous autumn’s sallow gloom. 


Is this remotely suggested by Collins’s ‘‘ sallow 
autumn ” in the ‘Ode to Evening’ ?—In the Hnglish 
Illustrated Mr. Machray begins ‘The Story of the 
Duel.’ The subject offers many opportunities. 
Among many illustrations to the present part one 
shows the challenge to Henry, Duke of Hereford, of 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, celebrated in 
‘Richard II.,’ and a second the famous coup de 
Jarnac. ‘Down the Valley’ is a pleasant article 
pleasantly illustrated. ‘Signs that Survive’ has 
antiquarian interest. Other readable papers are 
‘The Highest Houses in the Kingdom,’ ‘Some 
Famous English Vines,’ and a translation of 
Nordau’s ‘Cant and Humbug.’ The sources of 
‘Mythical Men, Tales of Monsters, &c.,’ are easil 

traced. ‘Swords of Renown’ deals rather wit 

weapons of state than those of famous warriors, 
ras and the like, which are, indeed, not easily 
ound. ce 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- ~ 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


HIBERNIA (‘‘ Vice-Admirals”).—See 9% §. v. 149, 
252, 325, 384, 461, January to June of the present 
year. 


F. J. Canpy (“Gipsy Names”).—We have no 
such heading, and, as you give no references, we do 
not know to what your communication is intended 
as a reply. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
‘The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


print; and to this rule we can make no exeeption. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS EDITORS. 
(Continued from p. 83.) 


Horace WaALPour’s letter to Lady Ossory 
dated 13 November, 1777 (Cunningham’s 
edition, vol. vii. pp. 7-10), evidently ends 
on p. 8 with the words “one Arnold is 
i apt to interrupt him.” The various 
disconnected paragraphs which are printed 
by Vernon Smith and Cunningham as part 
of the letter do not belong to it, nor to the 
year 1777. This is apparent from the fol- 
lowing considerations. 

1. The next paragraph of the letter (as it 
stands at present), after the words above 
quoted, is as follows :— 

“Thursday morning.—I am come to town to take 

ossession of Berkeley Square; and your ladyship’s 
etter of the 9th, which, NB. I received but yester- 
day, gives me great hopes of finding you in town. 
How happy I shall be if you are, and that I may 
catch a glimpse of you after dinner !” 

The foregoing statement as to Horace 
Walpole’s new house in Berkeley Square 
makes it easy to assign a date to this para- 
graph (which should be treated as a letter 
in itself), The note was evidently written 
on 14 October, 1779 (which, in fact, fell on 
Thursday). Horace Walpole’s letter of that 
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date addressed to Lady Ossory (Cunning- 
ham’s edition, vol. vii. p 259) begins practi- 
cally with the same words: ‘‘I came to town 
this morning to take possession of Berkeley 
Square.” A subsequent passage in this 
letter will explain Horace .Walpole’s reason 
for writing two letters to Lady Ossory on 
the same day, beginning in almost identical 
terms. He says, “I stopped at the turnpike, 
and sent to Grosvenor Place, but no tidings 
of you ; however, as I shall stay in town till 
Saturday, I do not despair, having left a 
note for you.” The “note” in question is 
evidently the paragraph under discussion 
dated “'Thursday morning.” It belongs, not 
to November, 1777, but to October, 1779. It 
should be printed as a letter complete in 
itself, and should be placed immediately 
before Walpole’s letter to Lady Ossory of 
14 October, 1779, 2.¢., between Nos. 1,853 and 
1,854 in vol. vii. of Cunningham’s edition. 

2. The next paragraph is as follows :— 

‘*Your Ladyship is most obliging, and I will let 
the Strawberries know the honour you intended 
them, but alas! they go into Yorkshire on Wednes- 
day for two months. J shall be quite content with 
the party already named of yourselves, your two 
lady daughters and Mr. Selwyn. You have all 
seen how likely I am to tumble on my nose, and 
therefore I shall not be ashamed if I do; but I do 
not wish for more witnesses ; and as [ cannot stand 
to show my house, you will be so good as to excuse 
my sitting; and I should grow confused if I had 
new honours to do, and could not perform them.” 


This paragraph was the subject of a note 
of mine in the Academy of 8 August, 1896, 
where it was shown that the passage must 
have been written not earlier than the winter 
of 1787-8, when Horace Walpole first made 
the acquaintance of the Miss Berrys, who 
are here referred to as the “Strawberries.” 
I am now able to assign a more exact date 
to this passage, which also should be treated 
as a separate letter. Horace Walpole mentions 
that the Miss Berrys were to set out for York- 
shire “on Wednesday for two months.” In 
his letter to Mary Berry written from Straw- 
berry Hill, and dated Tuesday, 23 June, 
1789, he writes :— 

‘“*T am nota little disappointed and mortified at 
the post bringing me no letter from vou to-day ; 


you promised to write on the road. I reckon you 
arrived at your station on Sunday evening,” &c. 


As Walpole wrote on Tuesday, 23 June, 
the Sunday here mentioned was 21 June. If 
the Miss Berrys left London on the previous 
Wednesday (17 June) the short letter to 
Lady Ossory under discussion must, at any 
rate, have been written before that date. 
The rest of the note points to Lady Ossory’s 
intention of visiting Strawberry Hill, in 
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order to see the house, in company with 
her daughters and George Selwyn. Selwyn 
certainly visited Strawberry Hill at this 
time. In his letter to the Miss Berrys of 
23 June Horace Walpole writes: “Mr. 
Selwyn dined here on Saturday [20 June].” 
That Lady Ossory also was at Strawberry 
Hill on 20 June, 1789, is evident from the 
following. In his letter to Miss Berry of 
30 June, 1789 (which fell on Tuesday), Wal- 
pole writes as follows :— 

‘“‘ Were there any such thing as sympathy at the 
distance of two hundred miles, you would have 
been in a mightier panic than I was; for, on Satur- 
day sennight, going to open the glass case in the 
Tribune my foot caught in the carpet, and I fell 
with my whole weight (s: weight y a) against the 
corner of the marble altar, on my side, and bruised 
the muscles so badly that for two days 1 could not 
move without screaming.” 

The Saturday sennight mentioned above was 
Saturday, 20 June. From the following letter 
of this year to Lady Ossory, dated merely 
“Monday evening” (No. 2,462 in Cunning- 
ham’s edition, vol. ix. p. 176), it will be clear 
that Lady Ossory was at Strawberry Hill 
when Horace Walpole’s serious fall occurred : 

*‘ The coach did not deliver your Ladyship’s most 
obliging note till four o’clock this afternoon, when 
the post had been gone out three hours, so I could 
only thank you by to-morrow morning’s coach, or you 
would be set out for Ampthill. I did, I own, hurt 
myself pretty much, Madam, but it was a mere 
muscular bruise. I sent for the apothecary as soon 
as you were gone, but with my goutzcity he would 
not venture to bleed me...... As I did not break a 
rib, I have only lost the two that are gone to York- 
shire,” &e. 

This fall, as we have seen, happened on 
Saturday, 20 June, 1789. It is therefore 
clear that Lady Ossory and Selwyn both 
visited Strawberry Hill on that day. As the 
note to Lady Ossory under discussion was 
written before Wednesday, 17 June, 1789, it 
may be placed between No. 2,466 (13 June, 
1789) and No. 2,467 (23 June, 1789) in vol. ix. 
of Cunningham’s edition. 

[Letter 2,462 (Cunningham’s edition, vol. ix. 
p. 176), dated “ Monday evening” and already 
quoted, is placed by Cunningham between 
letters of February and March, 1789. From 
the references to Horace Walpole’s fall (on 
20 June, 1789), and to Lady Ossory’s presence 
on the occasion of that fall, it appears that 
this note was written on Monday, 22 June, 
1789. It should therefore be placed imme- 
diately before letter No. 2,467 (dated 23 June, 
1789) in vol. ix. of Cunningham’s edition. ] 

3. “If it is possible that Madame d’Andelot 
should know that there is such an antediluvian as I 
remaining, why would not your ladyship be so good 
as to say that Struldbrugs are dispensed with Fests 


making visits? if I must, I must: so the first dark 


night, will order my coftin and pair, and appear to 
er. 


‘“‘T want to ask when your ladyship will do me 
the honour to dine in my burying ground ; but till 
I have been at the Princess’s to-night, I do not 
know when I shall be at liberty to take up my bed 
and walk,” &e. 


Itappears from this quotation that the Madame 
d’Andelot here mentioned was at this time 
in England, and that Horace Walpole intended 
to visit her. This could not have been the 
case in 1777 (the date assigned to this note), 
as from Walpole’s letter to Lady Ossory of 
15 November, 1781 (Cunningham’s edition, 
vol. vill. p. 110), it is evident that Walpole 
was only then for the first time aware of the 
existence of Madame d’Andelot (or, more pro- 
perly, D’Andlau). He speaks of her as “an 
old Madame Dandelot, who was exiled in the 
last reign,” and who had just been appointed 
Lady-in-Waiting to Madame Elisabeth, sister 
of Louis XVI. If, therefore, Horace Walpole 
was not aware of her existence till 1781, it is 
impossible that he should have contemplated 
calling upon her in 1777. 

In the passage quoted above Horace Wal- 
pole expresses his intention of visiting “the 
Princess ””— that is, the Princess Amelia, 
daughter of George II. She lived till 
31 October, 1786. 


The above note must therefore have been 
written between 1781, when Horace Walpole 
becameawareof Madamed’Andlau’s existence 
and 1786, the year of the princess’s death. 

4. ‘* Tuesday night.—I was excessj ifi 
Madam, when I ouini I had kept vont alien 
Inconveniently from going to Lady Ravensworth 
Indeed, by Lord Palmerston’s staying, I had cand 
cluded you were not going out, and having seen so 


little of you this year, L was glad to indulge 
myself.” 


Although it is impossible to assign a definite 
date to the short note which is represented 
by the above quotation, it is clear, from the 
mention of Lady Ossory’s mother, Lady 
Ravensworth, that it was not written in the 
year 1777, as is concluded by Vernon Smith 
and Cunningham. Lord Ravensworth, Lady 
Ossory’s father, died in January, 1784, 
Horace Walpole alludes to his death in his 
letter to Lady Ossory of 6 February, 1784 
(Cunningham’s edition, vol. viii, Dp. 459) :— 
‘‘T am very sorry, Madam, to have occasion so 
soon to return your ladyship’s kind condolence on 
my brother’s death. It is more difficult to speak 
on your loss...... your ladyship, I hope, will have a 
consolation that I could not receive: I do not mean 
in point of fortune......but_in reality you will 
instead of losing a parent, I trust, recover one. 


That I most heartily hope will h 
your sake and hers es pe will happen both for 
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It appears from this quotation that Lady 
Ossory had been estranged from her parents 
during her father’s lifetime. From mentions 


of Lady Ravensworth in Horace Walpole’s | 


letters to Lady Ossory subsequent to Lord 
Ravensworth’s death, it is evident that this 
estrangement was ended at his death, as 
Horace Walpole anticipated. If, therefore, 
Lady Ravensworth and Lady Ossory were 
estranged until 1784, it is unlikely that Wal- 
pole would write to Lady Ossory of her visit- 
ing her mother as a matter of course in 1777. 
Lord Ravensworth died in 1784, and Lady 
Ravensworth in 1794. This note must there- 
fore have been written between those dates, 
but it is not possible to assign a more defi- 
nite date to it. It should be added that there 
can be no question as to the identity of the 
Lady Ravensworth here mentioned, as Lady 
Ossory was an only child, and her father’s 
title became extinct on his death, and was 
not revived until 1821. 

5. The next paragraph, after some remarks 
on Horace Walpole’s health, ends as follows : 
“T wish your ladyship joy on last night’s vic- 
tory ; General Conway has just been here in 
great spirits and told me of it.” 

This note was almost certainly written early 
in 1782, when General Conway, by his attacks 
on the American policy of the Government, 
was largely responsible for the fall of the 
North Ministry on 20 March, 1782. The “ vic- 
tory” to which Horace Walpole refers was the 
Opposition victory of 4 March, 1782, so that 
his note was written on 5 March, and should 
be placed between letter 2,126 (4 March, 1782) 
and letter 2,127 (8 March, 1782) in vol. viii. of 
Cunningham’s edition. 

6. ‘*‘Thursday.—I cannot think of going to the 
play to-night, Madam; nor can be out of the way 
of hearing the first news that shall come. I have 
done what was right; I approved and applauded 
Mr. Conway’s going instantly ; but I cannot pretend 
to be easy now he is gone,” &c. 

This note appears to have been written in 
May, 1779. It refers to General Conway’s 
departure from London for Jersey (of which 
island he was Governor) on hearing of a 
threatened invasion by the French. The cir- 
cumstances are detailed in Horace Walpole’s 
letter to Mann of 9 May, 1779 (Cunningham’s 
edition, vol. vii. p. 197), in which Horace Wal- 
pole again states, as in the passage already 
quoted, that General Conway set out with 
his (Walpole’s) ‘‘ approbation.” 9 May, 1779, 
was Sunday. General Conway set out on the 
previous Monday (3 May). Walpole’s note to 
Lady Ossory was probably written on Thurs- 
day, 6 May, before the news of the repulse of 


It may be placed between letter 1,811 (24 April, : 
1779) and letter 1,812 (9 May, 1779) in vol. vii. 
of Cunningham’s edition. 

HELEN ToyNnBEE. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

‘JuLius Casar,’ IT. i. 204-5 (9th, y, 393). 
—I find a helpful reference on the subject of 
my query in Mr. H. C. Beeching’s “Falcon 
Edition” of the play, which was not known 
to me. Mr. Beeching illustrates from a work 
of earlier date than the play, and bearing 
the quaint title :— 

‘A greene Forest, or a naturall Historie, Where- 
in may bee seene first the most sufferaigne Vertues 
in all the whole kinde of Stones and Mettals: next 
of Plants, as of Herbes, Trees, and Shrubs. Lastly 
of Brute Beastes, Foules, Fishes, creeping wormes 
and Serpents, and that Alphabetically: so that a 
Table shall not neede. Compiled by John Maplet, 
M. of Arte [sic], and student in Cambridge: en- 
tending hereby y* God might especially be glorified : 
and the people furdered. Anno 1567. Imprinted 
at London, by Henry Denham.” 

On p. 106 Maplet devotes a section to 
the tiger, borrowing from Pliny (‘ H.N.,’ viii. 
xxv.) an account of huntsmen carrying 
off her cubs, and, when she gives chase, 
dropping them one by one; she returns to 
her lair with them singly, and then renews 
the pursuit, with the result that the hunter 
succeeds in getting away with some of her 
young. Maplet continues (p. 106, verso) :— 

‘‘ And the same [#.e., Pliny] saith also, that there 
is another waye that some huntesmen beguile hir 
with, as to bestrew and spreede in the way Glasse, 
by ye which she comming and espying there hir 
owne shadowe represented, weneth through such 
sight, that there were of hir yong, and whilst she 
here thus tarieth long time, deceiuing hir selfe, the 
Huntesman hieth him away and so escapeth.” 
Maplet’s work is avowedly a compilation, and 
he has drawn mainly upon Pliny. But I 
believe he is mistaken in referring this 
particular passage to Pliny. 

The British Museum copy of Maplet’s work 
was formerly in the collection of Sir Joseph 
Banks (06. 1820), President of the Royal 
Society, who bequeathed his books and herba- 
rium to the nation. On the title-page the 
name of ‘G. Steevens” occurs as that of a 
former owner. This is the Shakespeare 
commentator, whose friendly relations with 
Banks are duly recorded in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ in Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
article on Steevens :— 

‘In his last years Steevens was a frequent 
visitor at the house in Soho Square of Sir Joseph 
Banks, one of the few acquaintances familiarity 
with whom did not breed contempt.” 


Steevens, in writing his note on the line in 


the French at Jersey had reached London. | ‘Julius Cesar’ now under discussion, prohably 
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had a confused recollection of the passage in 
Maplet, and misattributed it to Claudian. 
The present condition of our information is 
therefore this: (1) The nearest parallel does 
not relate to bears, nor to any device for 
shooting them ; (2) no parallel appears to be 
in Pliny, or (3) in Claudian. I have read 
widely in both these authors, but I am not 
sufficiently familiar with their works to 
venture on a positive assertion. But | feel 
sure that if such a reference existed it would 
have been traced before this. I hope that 
before the discussion closes we shall have 
a full and final solution in the pages of 
‘N. & Q. PERCY SIMPSON. 


‘OrHELLO,’ I. i—Is it not strange that none 
of the commentators has drawn attention to 
the obscurity that overhangs the opening 
lines of ‘Othello’? The discussion between 
Roderigo and Iago is absolutely unintelligible 
to the audience, and to make matters worse 
Iago wanders from the point under discussion 
to air his own grievances, so that the play 
has made some little headway before the 
spectators become aware of the fact that the 
original conversation related to the elope- 
ment of Desdemona. MAURICE JONAS. 


‘King Lear,’ III. vii. 63-5.— 


If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that stern time, 
Thou shouldst have said, ‘‘Good porter, turn the 


€ >] 
All oracle else subscrib’d. 

No previous explanation, I think, correctly 
shows to what “else” refers. I should read, 
“ All cruels (cruel things, agents of cruelty) 
else (other than the cruelty of that stern 
time) subscrib’d (forgiven).” The idea to be 
brought out is the extreme cruelty of the 
storm, which is done by saying that every 
other form of cruelty in comparison, even 
that of wolves, at such a time shrinks into 
insignificance, and that they are entitled as 
living creatures to shelter. The point of the 
comparison is lost if we do not refer “else” 
to ‘that stern time.” Also compare LV. vii. 


36-8 :— 

Mine enemy’s dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire. 

Regarding the question whether we shall 
understand the address to the porter to be 
“Good porter, turn the key, All cruels else 
subscribe” (following Furness, and reading 
“ subseribe” of folios), or take the address to 
be “Good porter, turn the key,” and read 
“ subserib’d” of the quartos, as “else” would 
seem to refer to another part of Gloucester’s 
speech (“that stern time”) not included in 
the address to the porter, it would not seem 


proper to include in that address the li 
* All cruels else subscrib’d.” fine 


EK. Merton Dery. 
‘Kine Lear,’ LY. ii. 53-5.— 


That not know’st 

Fools do those villains pi ish’ 

Ere they have done rea aaa 
These words, constituting a part of Goneril’s 
reply when Albany upbraids her for her in- 
human treatment of her father, bring to 
mind the conversation between Regan and 
Goneril regarding their father (I. i), after 
the parting with France and Cordelia, in 
which they express the fear that “the 
infirmity of his age” will subject them to 
“such inconstant starts,” and that “the 
imperfections of long-ingraff’d condition ” 
would be followed by “the unruly wayward- 
ness that infirm and choleric years bring 
with them.” Consequently they “do some- 
thing, and 7’ th’ heat,” to make it impossible 
for him to “carry authority with such dis- 
position as he bears.” 

This is the “mischief” which, in Goneril’s 
opinion, has been prevented, none but fools 
such as Albany pitying those who are thus 
punished in advance. It certainly seems 
natural that the reply should have reference 
to the severe denunciation. Goneril had 
tried to dismiss the subject, and, failing, now 
offers her only excuse. If Goneril refers to 
Albany and his inactivity in repelling foreign 
invasion, as stated by Furness and approved 
by Rolfe, why does she speak of “ villains” 
who “have done their mischief”? A man in 
defending himself could not be termed a 
villain doing mischief. 

i Rather, shall we not hold with Capell that 
“horrid as it may seem, her father is the 
villain’ who, according to this lady, is to be 
pity’d of none but ‘fools’—he, indeed, is 

punished ’ere any mischief is done by him” ; 
and with Singer: “Surely there cannot be a 
doubt that she refers to her father, and to 
the ‘pity’ for his sufferings expressed by 
Albany, whom she means indirectly to call a 
fool’ for expressing it”? 

E. Merton Dey. 
‘Kine Luar,’ IV. iii. 31-3.— 


gl ; eae she shook 

y water 
And clamour fdoistenials one 
I believe Capell directs us t 

s to the 

explanation when he says, “<< Claret ae 
stand for the exclamations preceding aitich 
Cordelia ‘moistens’ with the tears which 
followed them instantly,” although the 
remainder of his remark, in Hilicladien 

allayed with tears her grief ready to burst 
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out into clamour, as winds are allayed by 
rain,” shows he missed the complete thought. 
While “clamour” and “tears” are different 
manifestations of the same grief, the former 
was not in keeping with Cordelia’s manner, 
which was to bear her grief in silence, and 
she immediately sanctefied her resentment by 
moistening the clamour with “the holy water 
from her heavenly eyes.” E. Merton Dey. 


‘Kine Luar,’ LV. vi. 168-9.— 

Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear ; 

Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. 
A choice is offered between “small” of the 
quartos and “great” of the folio. The latter 
is adopted by Furness, who explains: “ When 
doled: at through tattered clothes, all vices 
appear great.” But from the line 

Robes and furr’d gowns hide all, 


we see itis not a question as to whether 
the vices appear great or small, but whether 
they appear at all. The thought would 
seem to be, “Through tattered clothes, even 
small vices appear ; while, on the contrary, 
robes and furred gowns hide all vices—great 
and small.” K. Merron Dey. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE ANGLICAN 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


On 3 January, 1645, “ An ordinance of the 
Lords and Commons assembled in Parlia- 
ment, for the more effectual putting in exe- 
cution the Directory for publi ue Worship,” 
&c., was passed, intituled “An ordinance 
for taking away the Booke of Common 
Prayer.” It was (amongst other things 
therein contained) ordained 
**that the said Book of Common Prayer should not 
remaine or be thenceforth used in any Churche, 
Chappell, or place of publique worship within the 
Kingdome of England and domminion of Wales and 
Port or Towne of Berwicke......The Knights and 
Burgesses of the several] counties shall send printed 
Books of the said Directory for God’s worship, fairly 
bound in leather, unto the Committees of Parlia- 
ment residing in the said several respective 
Counties, who shall with all convenient speed 
deliver them to the respective Constables of the 
several parishes...... One Book unto the respective 
constables, to be paid for by the Inhabitants 
and shall deliver the same within one week or pay 
for every default five shillings of lawfull English 
money. 

It was also decreed that any person or 
persons using the Book of Common Prayer 
in any church or private place or family 
shall, for the first offence, forfeit and pay 
5l.; for the second offence, 10/.; and for 
the third shall suffer one whole year’s 
imprisonment “ without baile or Mainprize.” 

Any person bringing the Ordinance into 


contempt to be fined not less than 5/. and not 
more than 50/. All Common Prayer Books 
to be delivered to the respective committees 
within one month under a penalty of 40s. 
There are two title-pages to the book, one 
dated 1644 and the other 1645. The number 
of pages is ninety-four, including the prefaces 
an titles. The size of the Directory is 7 in. 
y 55 in. 
The table of contents is as under :-— 


The Ordinance. 

The Preface. 

Of the Assembling of the Congregation. 

Of publique reading of the Holy Scriptures. 

Of publique Prayer before the Sermon. 

Of the preaching of the Word. 

Of Prayer after the Sermon. 

Of the Sacrement of Baptism. 

Of the Sacrement of the Lord’s Supper. 

Of the Sanctification of the Lord’s Day. 

Of the Solemnization of Marriage. 

Of the Visitation of the Sick. 

Of the Buriall of the Dead.* 

Of EBT one Solemne Fasting. 

Of the Observation of the Dayes of Publique 
Thanksgiving. 

Of Singing of Psalmes. 

An Appendix touching Dayes and places of Public 
Worship. 

The following are the title-pages :— 


‘*A | Directory | for | the Publique Worship of 
God | throughout the Three | Kingdoms | of | 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. | Together with an 
Ordinance of Parlia- |! ment, for the taking away of 
the Book of | Common-Prayer: | and | for establish- 
ing and observing of this present | Directory 
throughout the Kingdom of England, | and 
Dominion of Wales. | Die Jovis, 13 martii, 1644. | 
Ordered by the Lords and Commons assembled | 
in Parliament, That this Ordinance and Directory | 
bee forthwith Printed and Published: | Job: Brown, 
Cleric | Parliamentorum. | H: Elsynge, Cler. | 
Parl. D. Com. | London. | Printed for Evan Tyler, 
Alexander Fifield, Ralph | Smith, and John Field; 
And are to be sold at the | Sign of the Bible, in 
Cornhill, near the | Royall-Exchange. 1644.” 

** An | Ordinance | of the | Lords and Commons | 
Assembled in | Parliment, | for | the more effectuall 
puting in execution the | Directory, | for publique 
worship, in all pee Churches | and Chappells 
within the Kingdome of | England and Dominion 
of Wales, and for the | dispersing of them in all 

laces and | Parishes within this Kingdome, and | 
Deraihion of Wales. | Ordered by the Commons in 
Parliament, That | this Ordinance be forwith 

rinted and published: | H. Elsinge, Cler. Parl. D. 
ee | Printed by T. W. for Ed. Husband, | Printer 
for the Honourable House of | Commons. 1645.” 


What we call “civil and religious liberty ” 
had not in those days been reached by 
Parliament or people, as we all know. The 
foregoing extracts may, however, interest 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ This Prayer Book 
(Directory) is now a very rare book. 

WILLIAM PAYNE. 


* No praying, singing, or reading. 
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A TEACHER oF “ PrtiTEs,” Lirtte Cuiip-|deaconry of Charing are the following 


REN, A.D. 1553.—MS., Canterbury Cathedral 
Library, Register N, leaf 145 :— 


“John Eliot, Prest, late Chauntrie prest within 
Saincte Leonardes aforesaid, sworne, confesseth 
vppon his othe, as ensueth : 

‘First he confesseth that he was a Carmelite or 
whit fryer professed in Coventry/ weringe the 
habite of that Religion, and was made prest in 
the same/ and ministrid as a prest in all divine 
Services and ministraczons/ and, after the surrender 
of the howse, had a Capacitie, and obteynid a 
Chauntrie in Saincte Leonardes aforesaid, caulid 

Chauntrie, which he enyoyed till the sup- 
pression of the same/ And hath an yerely Annuitie 
paid him of five poundes/ he hath marrid one 
Joane Baile, a maiden, abowt yeres past/ by 
whome he hath divers Children/ he is knowen and 
Reputid for a maried prest, within the said 
parishe/ he hath sent the said Joane to her frendes, 
and vseth her no more/ he is not Beneficed, 
But teachith petites* their englisshe Prymmers, 
Catachismes, and suche like englisshe Bookes/ The 
premisses been trewe and publike/ sithins his 
mariage, he hath ministrid as a prest/ and donne 
all thoffices of the same/ he Servith the parisshe as 
a helper in Divine Service/ and not otherwise.” 


Were Shakspere and his brothers and sisters 
when petites taught at home by a former 
friar or priest? It is quite possible. ‘Love's 
Labour’s Lost’ shows that the same man 
taught girls as well as boys, and I suppose 
they were taught together in the schools 
held in churches, though not in the regular 
grammar schools. We want all entries re- 
garding early education in print. Mr. A. 
Hussey showed me the following entries in one 
of the volumes of the ‘ Visitations of the Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury,’ which contain most 
valuable illustrations of the social life of the 
time, as all improprieties in each parish were 
‘presented ” to him. 

1578, ‘Archdeacon of Canterbury’s Visita- 
tions,’ vol. for 1577-1585, parish of St. Law- 
rence in Thanet, leaf 5 back :— 

“John Duckett. — Detectum est, that John 


Duckett doth teach children in our parishe with- 
owt lycence.” 


Feb., 1578/9, 26., leaf 33, St. Lawrence :— 


*“The scholemaster.—We present that we have 
a schole-master, who is diligent in teachynge, but 
not lycensed.” 

1581, Mynster in Thanett, 2b. :— 

‘‘John Bussher the clerk.—There is one John 
Bussher, our Clerk, that teachethe children, some 


to wrytt, some to reade, and some to synge; but 
whether he be lycensed there-vnto, we knowe not.” 


F. J. FURNIVALL. 


P.S.—In the volume of ‘Archdeacon’s 
Visitations’ for 1577/8-1582 in the Arch- 


* Mr. A. Hussey says that Petyt is the name of 
a well-known Kentish family, but he does not 
think they are referred to here. 


entries about schoolmasters. 

Leaf 3 back, Cranbrooke :— . 

“* Detectum est that our Clark, Lawrence Walden, 
doth teache, but whether he be lycensed or no, 
we know not.” 

Leaf 6 back, Bolnynden :— 

Ny tum est that one Henry Robinson teacheth 
baaite Ge our paryshe an onstiaue schole, & hath 
no lycense.” 


Leaf 9 back, Tenterden :— 

“* Detectum est that Jeames Robynson teacheth 
englisshe ; but whether he be lycensed, we know 
not.” 


Leaf 12, Byddenden :— 


“* Detectum est, that we can not have a bequeth 
performed by the executors of master John Maney, 
exquyer, which is...... viij/. a yeare gyven by the 
same master Manye aforesayd, beinge parcell of the 
schole-master of the Free schole in Biddenden, is 
Sues denyed by master Francklyn of Charte, with 
other thinges.” 

The entry on leaf 7 back, ‘“Sandherst, 
Detectum est, that we are served by a reader 
named Robert Twysden, that hath no 
lycense,” probably applies to the church 
service. Mr. A. Hussey, the author of the 
capital little book on Wingham, Kent, has 
more extracts as to schoolmasters. We sadly 
want more information on the teaching of 
girls in early days. 


ENGLisH PaRsIMONY AND THE Cat.—On 
p. 210 of ‘Vergara,’ a novel by Don Benito 
Pérez Galddés, the Walter Scott of Spain, 
with a wonderful kinematographic style, 
occur these words :— 

‘Un gato vino después, que se pased con parsi- 
monia inglesa entre las coles respigadas, buscando 
ratoncillos campestres; un perro de cuatro ojos, 
negro y con las patas amarillas, se dirigio hacia el 
pozo, después hacia la casa, grave y meditabundo, y 
se tendid al sol junto 4 la cepa” ; 
z.¢..a tom-cat came next, which took a walk 
with English parsimony between the stripped 
cabbages, looking for field-mice ; a dog with 
four eyes, black and with yellow paws, made 
his way towards the well, then towards the 
house, grave and thoughtful, and stretched 
himself in the sun close to the vine-stalk. 
“A dog with four eyes” must be a description 
of some kind of dog that has eyelike mark- 
ings above its eyes. But what induced the 
great academician to give the cat-o’-nine-tails 
to our insular character, and pass so severe a 
sentence upon the poor greed of puss? If he 
caught no little rats in the cabbage-yard, the 
parsimony was in the gardener’s care. 

- PALAMEDES. 


“ MAZAME.”—This word appears in many 
dictionaries as the name of a certain quad- 
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ruped, a kind of goat-antelope, the Antilocapra 
americana, or N. American pronghorn, and 
is sometimes applied to the S. American 
pampas-deer, according to the ‘Century Dic- 
tionary.’ 

No doubt itis a useful name, but I think 
it can be shown that, from an etymological 
point of view, it is a mere ghost-word, the 
record of a blunder, and has no real claim to 
existence. > 

The authorities are agreed that itis Mexican. 
The ‘Century Dictionary’ says it is from the 
Mexican magame or mazame ; the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary’ gives mazama, saying that 
it is “the native name,” which is not the 
fact ; and Webster allows us to choose 
between mazama and mazame. 

It is quite clear that no one, as yet, has 
ever attempted to verzfy the information. 
Those explorers who make this a habit often 
discover strange things. In fact, now that 
we have the ‘ Mexican Dictionary’ by Siméon, 
and the ‘Grammar’ by Olmos, there is no 
difficulty in putting the matter straight. 
And the net result is, that “ the native name” 
is magatl, with an extremely characteristic 
Mexican termination. 

How, then, did the false form arise? I 
imagine that some one, with a turn for 
grammar, must have said that such animals 
were called magame ; and this he might easily 
have done, knowing that most substantives 
in -atl make a plural in -ame—e.g., petlatl, a 
mat (whence the Span. petate), makes the 
plural petlame. And then Buffon, or some 
one from whom he copied, took this plural 
for a singular, or thought that it made no 
practical difference. And perhaps—for mere 
EKuropeans—it does not. 

But the unlucky part of the business is 
that magatl belongs to a smaller class of 
words which made the plural by reduplication 
of the first syllable and loss of #1. The true 
“native” plural is, in fact, mamaca ! 

It will now be understood that the name 
is, from any point of view, no better than a 
ghost-word. But it will doubtless live on, 
and will serve the turn. 

Mazama was probably evolved by help of 
the supposition that mazame was an Italian 
plural! That is bow these things are done. 

The spelling with ¢ or z indifferently 
happens to be justifiable. The Spaniards 
who first spelt Mexican used both ¢ and z, 
with the sound of our z in zone. 

Watrer W. SKzEar. 


Mary, QUEEN oF Scots: Bastren.— Queen 
Mary left the unfortunate Darnley at the 
Kirk of Field, on the night in which he was 
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done to death, to attend a masque held at 
the Palace of Holyrood, in celebration of the 
marriage of one of her favourite maids of 
honour to Bastien, a foreigner, belonging to 
her household. In 1571, during her captivity 
in England, she, out of her limited means, 
established some bursaries for Scotch scholars, 
to enable them to attend the theological 
classes in the Scots Collegeof Paris. In 1574 
she presented a bursary to one of these 
scholars: “J’ai donné aussi une place de mes 
escolliers au filz de la femme de Bastien ; faites 
le recevoyr ; I] ira avec les dictzdeux Angloys.” 
By her will, dated in 1577, Mary bequeathed 
a sum of money for the perpetual maintenance 
of the scholarships which she had been accus- 
tomed to support. This bequest, like the 
other legacies in her will, was disregarded 
after her death. The favoured youth is 
referred to as the son of the wife of Bastien. 
As only eight years had elapsed since the 
marriage of Bastien at Holyrood, it is pro- 
bable he was not his son, but the issue of a 
previous marriage of his wife. The age of 
seven seems rather early to enter on a 
course of theological study. It appears from 
the context the bursar was to be sent to Paris 
along with two English youths of the name 
of Brees. So it cannot be held that the 
nomination should havea future effect when 
the scholar should attain maturer years. In’ 
her will above referred to Bastien is left a 
legacy: “A Bastien sing sens francs.” See 
Labanoff, ‘ Lettres de Marie Stuart,’ iv. 235, 
358 ; Dodd’s ‘Church History,’ by Tierney, 
iv. 123. A. G. Rerp, F.S.A.Scot. 


Auchterarder. 


A “Parapise.”—In the Daily News of 
3 August is the following :— 


‘““A “paradise’ is the technical term for a pre- 
serve in which attempts are made with more or less 
success to acclimatize foreign birds and animals. 
The three most successful paradises in England are 
Haggerstone Castle, near Beale; Leonardslee, in 
Sussex ; and Woburn Abbey. Leonardslee provides 
the nearest approach to perfectly wild conditions, 
and the innumerable foreign species, the big red 
kangaroos, the wallabies, the mouflon, or wild 
sheep, the prairie dogs, the Patagonian cavies, and 
countless other species, give the landscape a very 
un-English appearance.” 

This new-style paradise, “chosen and made 
peculiar ground,” deserves notice by lexico- 


graphers and others. JAMES HOoPER. 
Norwich. 


‘‘ DISINTELLECTUALIZATION.”—-DR. MURRAY 
has recently called attention to two words of 
twenty-two letters each, and _ respectively 
of eleven and seven syllables, the first used 
jocosely, and the other used in all seriousness. 
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The word named above, of the same class as 
the latter of these, not only matches it in 
number of letters, but contains nine syllables. 
It occurs in Jeremy Bentham’s ‘Abridged 
Petition for Justice ’ (1829), p. 18. A ye os I 


“ DEVASSALAGE” [? DEVASSELAGE].—Of this 
word, though its conjugate dévassaliser is 
recognized, there is no record in any French 
or English dictionary to which I have access. 
It occurs repeatedly in the periodical quoted 
below, of which the unfortunate Eustace 
Bugdell was editor. For instance :— 

“The Affair of the Devassalage of the Marquisate 
of Ter Veer and Flushing takes up much of the 
Attention of the Foreign Ministers, and of the Pro- 
vinces of which the Prince of Orange is Stadtholder. 
The States of Gelderland have renewed their Re- 
solution of 1723 against that Devassalage.”— Bee 
(1733), vol. i. p. 116. 

EH. 


Marlesford. 


“Data” aS A SINGULAR Noun.—I do not 
know whether you will consider the use of 
the word ‘‘data” as a singular noun worth 
placing on record in‘ N. & Q.’ It occurs in the 
London Stock Market Report for 11 August : 

“The New Electric.—Although there is but little 
data as yet to go upon, it seems not improbable that 
the Central London Railway, in addition to proving 
a boon to the London traveller, will after all be, 
from the commencement of its career, a profitable 
undertaking.” 

JoHN T. Kemp. 

[It is probably due to ignorance. See, however, 
Oth §. v. 288, 360, 421.] 


“ Oriticize.” — The earliest quotation for 
this word given in the ‘H.E.D.’isfrom Milton, 
1649. It may be well to notice its occurrence 
in a sermon preached by Robert Bedingfield, 
M.A., student of Christ Church, Oxford, at 
Paul’s Cross, 24 Oct., 1624, and published the 
following year at Oxford. The passage occurs 
on p. 39 :— 

“‘ Yet doe we affirme that this faith which alone 
justifieth is never alone. Sola fides sed non fides sola, 
as the Schoole critikiseth ; faith justifieth without 
workes, and yet is not the faith which justifieth 
without workes.” 

It may be scholastic pedantry on the part 
of the author, who was certainly a learned 
man, to spell this word as he does. One can 
only suppose that he pronounced the word as 
he spelt it, as though it were Greek, not Eng- 
lish. Perhaps the word was hardly naturalized 
so early as this, for the rule of c receiving the 
soft sound in English before e, 2, and y is 
traced back to the thirteenth century. As, 
however, crzticism is found in Dekker in the 
year 1607, criticize should have come into use 
not much later. There are, it is true, other 
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Anglicized Greek words in which the sub- 
stantive has got the start of the verb and 
kept it. To judge by the instances in Liddell 
and Scott, coAouigo was a commoner word 
than coAocKurpos, but the ‘Stanford Diction- 
ary’ gives abundant quotations for solecesm 
from 1582 onwards, while to solecze seems to 
come in about the middle of the next century 
in the writings of Dr. H. More, and is not 
given by Bailey in 1728. Zyiopua had a very 
narrow range of use as compared with cxf. 
Schism is a very common English word ; but 
who has heard to schzze ? C. DEEDES. 
Brighton. 


A LeMpRIERE StTaTEMENT.—The Sowerby 
Lempriere, under Erinna, referring to her 
poetry, says that “the fragments are among 
the ‘Carmina Novem Poetarum Foeminaruin,’ 
Antwerp, 1568.” There is a ‘Carmina Novem 
Illustriarum Foeminarum,’ printed by Chris- 
topher Plantin at the family workshop and 
bearing the above date, but the difference of 
title is conspicuous. Lempriere would seem to 


be wrong in using poetarum. . 
ARTHUR MAYALL, 


@Ouncries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 


direct. 


Inscription aT Lincotn.—I rere came 
upon an inscription on a Roman milestone 
built into the wall of what is known as 
John of Gaunt’s stables. It was discovered 
by a builder embedded in another building 
four or five years ago, and by him built into 
this wall that belongs to him. My explana- 
tion suggested is that it is a milestone of 
Hadrian’s time, which I have ventured to 
transcribe as follows to make sense, but the 
three places indicated are quite doubtful to 
me. The inscription has already received 
attention, but I don’t know if any one has 
published a tracing of it. It runs as follows : 

IMP. CS. 

P, HLIO.* HAD 

RIANO. PIO 

FEL.+ AUG. P. 

M. TR. P. P. 

[mM]. Pp. x[v].t 
Lines 1, 3, and 5 are fairly clear in mean- 
ing. LIBERALIS. 


* May be PPC HADRIANO or P &XIC. 

t May be F FL or F. AL. 

+ This is very indistinct and a mere guess. The 
letters shown above as P x might be R N (?REN.) or 
RD. 
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‘WEDDED.’ — Can any reader give me 
authentic information regarding the picture 
thus named? Is the man biting the woman’s 
little finger (an ancient Greek or Pompeian 
marriage custom), or is he caressing it? The 
muscles of the forearm, which are at tension, 
seem to point to the former. CHINA. 


Henry VIII. anp Cromweti.—Where is 
the picture of Henry VIII. listening to 
Cromwell’s suggestion to make himself head 
of the Church ? C. D. INGLIs. 


Anne oF Avustria.—Why was the Queen 
of France who was mother of Louis XIV. 
and daughter of Philip III. of Spain called 
Anne of Austria ? C. D. INexis. 
[Philippe III. belonged to the House of Austria, 
being descended through Charles V., his grand- 
father, from Philippe le Beau, Archduke of 
Austria. | 


Hervé. — What is known of Hervé, who 
painted miniatures in London about seventy 
years ago? ©... D-Inetis. 

[There were eight Hervés painters in London 


between 1811 and 1843, and of these four were 
miniaturists. Which Hervé do you mean ?] 


_ Gates or SanpwicuH.—I shall be obliged 
if readers can kindly refer me to histories 
or other publications where an account. is 
given of any of the gates of the ancient 
port of Sandwich. GEORGE AUSTEN. 


BALLYWHAINE.—A friend of mine desires 
to name his country seat after the home of 
his forbears Ballywhaine, but before doing 
so is naturally anxious to know its meaning. 
The meaning of Bally I have already gained 
from the invaluable ‘N. & Q.,’ but it is the 
second syllable whereof the signification is 
lacking. WaLTeR Rocers FURNESS. 

Philadelphia. 


‘““ MARGIOWLET.”—This is said to be a Berk- 
shire word fora little white moth. The word 
does not occur in any gtossary, and we have 
only one quotation for it in the ‘E.D.D.’ 


material. I wonder if any of the readers of 
‘N. & QY know it. A. L. MAYHEW. 
Oxford. ; 


“ MAGERFUL.”—I have only met with this 
word in Barrie’s novels. For instance, in 
‘Sentimental Tommy,’ chap. x. Tommy 
prays, “O God, keep me from becoming a 
magerful man!” What is the meaning of 
“ magerful ” ? A. L. MayvHew. 

Oxford. 


CoMPARATIVE PHONOLOGY AND ETHNIC 
CHARACTERS.—References requested to any 
correlation, correspondence, or connexion 


between divergent or opposing phonetic 
tendencies, and any psychical or physical 


‘peculiarities, or peculiarities of environment, 


of the peoples characterized by them. Those 
minuter elements of pronunciation which 
hitherto in ordinary letters and spelling have 
received comparatively small attention—e.v., 
accentuation, secondary accentuation, tone, 
stress, &c.—and which have thus escaped the 
stereotyping, confusing, and levelling influ- 
ences of the orthography (often based on a 
false etymology) of the dominant dialect 
(Court, official, or literary), would be the most 
interesting, as least affected in their natural 
development. ©. G. S.-MENTEATH. 
23, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


GREENFIELD.—In Jeaffreson’s ‘ Book about 
Doctors’ (chap. xiii.,‘ Richard Mead’) mention 
is made of an author of this name who wrote 
on the subject of Mead’s amours. After a 
prolonged search for any such work I am 
still unable to verify the reference. If any 
reader can help me will he kindly address 
his reply to me direct ? 

GrorcE C. PEACHEY. 

Brightwalton, Wantage. 


PaisLEY FRASER was admitted to West- 
minster School on 23 July, 1788. I should be 
glad of any LORE RUE Ponce oe. him. 


ReB. 


JamEs Doic was admitted to Westminster 
School on 25 September, 1778. Can any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give further infor- 
mation concerning him ? G. F. R. B 


Sruart Famtty.—Who was the mother of 
Frances Stuart, Duchess of Richmond, temp. 
Charles II.? Iamnotawareofever having seen 
her name mentioned by any of the peerage 
writers. Pepys says that Evelyn spoke of 
her as “one of the most cunning women in 
the world.” A. F.S. 


“PRACTICAL PoLItics.”—In chap. xiv. of 
‘Vivian Grey,’ p. 70 of the 1853 edition, there 
is this passage :— 

‘‘T remember his observing to a friend of mine, 
who was at that time desirous of getting into the 
House: ‘Hargrave,’ said his Lordship, ‘if you 
want any information upon points o practical 
politics’; that was his phrase ; you remember, Mr. 
Toad, that his Lordship was peculiar in his 
phrases?” \ 

His Lordship was the Marquess of Almack. 
This phrase is generally supposed to have 


| been first used by Mr. Gladstone in a well- 


known speech in which he referred to the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church having 
been brought within the range of practical 
politics. I have not the speech before me. 
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‘Vivian Grey’ was published in 1825-6 by 
Mr. Disraeli, and was written by him when 
a boy. See his advertisement to the 1853 
edition. I shall feel obliged for some earlier 
references to this phrase. Hi.BeP: 

[At 8S. iii. 347 R. B. P. gives an instance from 1796. ] 


MELLARD F'amity.—I shall be glad if any 
one can tell me whether this name is of 
Huguenot origin. Joseph Mellard settled in 
Newcastle - under - Lyne about 1740, was a 
prosperous tanner there, married in 1743, and 
died in 1770. He has left numerous descend- 
ants. I have never been able to meet with 
the name at any earlier date. The only 
individuals I have found who may be dis- 
tinct from the Newcastle stock are Elizabeth 
Mellard, who married James Andrews at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, 30 October, 
1775, and the Rev. William Mellard, M.A., 
who matriculated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
22 January, 1817, aged twenty-four, as son of 
Thomas Mellard, of Cardiff, gent. He was 
vicar of Caddington, Beds, till his death 
about 1865. 

The extreme rarity of the name rather 
suggests a foreign origin, and there is a 
tradition that the founder of the family was 
a French Protestant. Alderman Joseph 
Mellard, eldest son of the above Joseph 
Mellard, was grandfather of the late James 
Jenkinson Bibby, J.P., D.L., of Hardwicke 
Grange, Shrewsbury, whose son is the present 
High Sheriff of Salop. Thomas Mellard, 
another son, and like his father and brother 
Joseph a tanner in Newcastle, was grand- 
father of Dinah Maria Mulock (Mrs. Craik), 
whose most popular work, ‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman,’ has its early scenes laid in a 
tanner’s yard. ALEYN LYELL READE. 


‘Crown oF Witp Ottve.’—The Germans 
are beginning to interest themselves in 
Ruskin. A translator of ‘The Crown of 
Wild Olive’ writes asking me to explain 
various allusions and locate some quotations. 
The three appended I cannot manage. Per- 
haps some of your readers can. Is the 
Milanese boar Radetzky ? | 

‘““One moment unamused, a misery not made for 


feeble man.”—Lecture i. p. 36, small edition, Ruskin, 
‘The Crown of Wild Olive.’ 
“When the whole world turns to coal, then.chiefly 
lives.”—Lecture iii. p. 159, note. 
“The Milanese boar, semi-fleeced.” — Lecture 


ii. p. 101. 
W. E. MuLurins. 
[The second is from G. Herbert’s “‘ Sweet day, so 
cool,” &c.] 
_ Hotyweit in Hunts.—Can any one give 
information regarding the above village? I 
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have been told that St. Oswald founded a 
monastery here, and endowed it with lands 
which still belong to the church. There is in 
the village an old building called Moynes 
Hall. Has this any connexion with the | 
monastery ? om 
In the churchyard is a well, but there is 
nothing remarkable about it, whereas there 
is a very peculiar well in the cellar of a house 
close by. Any facts will be gratefully re- 
ceived, as well as the source of further 
information. CocKLE SHELL. 


Topacco Tonas.—In a recent sale there 
was a pair of old English iron tobacco tongs, 
dated 1677. What were they used for ? 

F. T. CANSICK. 


CARTULARY OF Ross.—In many historical 
works relating to Scotland I see reference 
made to this cartulary. Can any of your 
readers inform me where it is kept ? R. 


LAUDERDALE ON THE GOVERNMENT OF 
Inpra.— Southey (‘Commonplace Book, i. 363) 
quotes the above for the story of the fine 
muslins of Dacca. Can any one give me the 
date of this publication, the full name of the 
author, and the exact reference ? 


W. CROoKE. — 
Langton House, Charlton King’s. 


“ BLicHT.”—The above term is, I believe, 
generally applied to a heavy dark appearance 
of the atmosphere. Has it anything to do 
with insect life, or is it merely a form of 
‘thunder weather ” due to electricity ? 


[Consult under the word the ‘ Historical English 
Dictionary,’ where all that is known is told.] 


ACCOUNT OF THE INQUISITION IN SPAIN 
AND PortuGaL.—Not long since I became 
possessed of the following work. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me any information 
regarding it !— 

“Noticias Reconditas | Y Posthumas | Del | 
Procedimiento | Delas | Inquisiciones | de | Espana 
Y Portugal | Con fus presos. | Divididas en dos 
partes; la Primera|en Idioma Portuguez. La 
Segunda | en Castellano; deduzidas de Autores | 
Catholicos, Apostolicos, y Roma | nos; Eminentes 
por Dignidad, |o por Letras. | Obras tan Curiosas 
como instructivas, compi- | ladas, y anadidas por un 
| Aninimo. | En Villa Franca. 1722.” 

F. M. 


Ciock.—As I see that you have been look- 
ing into the dates of clocks, you may per- 
haps be able to tell me the date of one in 
my possession. It is an eight-day grand- 
father’s clock ; the weights are very heavy, 
as it goes without winding for a month. The 
front is curious mahogany, very well inlaid 
with a lighter wood. It must be more than 
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100 years old. The name Forster, London. | opinion upon the derivation of these two 


There is a clock almost exactly like it at 
South Kensington. 
GrorcE H. CouRTENAY. 

[There are four Forsters mentioned by Mr. 
Britten: William, admitted a member of. the 
Clockmakers’ Company, 1681; Clement, admitted 
1682; John, apprenticed to D. Quare, admitted 
1689; John, admitted 1726. Is there no initial of 
Christian name in the case you mention ?] 


Tuer ELEANOR Cross, WALTHAM.— What has 
become of the original Eleanor Cross at 
Waltham? According to an interview de- 
scribed in the Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette of 
8 September, 1899, it is said to be lying in the 
garden of the “Four Swans” public-house, 
Waltham Cross. Perhaps some correspondent 
of ‘N. & @. may be able to disprove or 
verify this statement. JOHN HEsB. 


Heratpic.—I have a silver salver in my 
possession, on which are engraved the follow- 
Ing arms, viz.: On a fess sable a fess argent, 
and upon the latter three hearts sable, im- 
paling three lions rampant, two in chief and 
one in base. I take it that the fields of both 
the dexter and sinister sides of the shield 
(which is that of a maiden lady) are argent, 
as they are left plain ; nor is the proper tinc- 
ture of the lions rampant to be arrived at, as 
they are merely outlined and shaded. The 
letter-date on the salver is 1782. I shall be 
very grateful to any one who can give me 
the name of the family which bore these 
arms, as | am quite unable to find it in Pap- 
worth. (D8 Ca 


Hapon ork Haven Famity.—William Nash 
and Diana Hadon were married by licence 
at Dodderhill Church, near Droitwich, on 
13 November, 1737. Wanted the date of 
birth or baptism of Diana Hadon, names of 
her parents, &c. ; also any information about 
her family before 1750. 

| WILLIAM BRADBROOK, 
Bletchley, Bucks. 


Honeun.—In the Domesday Survey, fol. 
301 b-2, it is recorded that Earl Tostig had 
one manor in “Hongun.” Then follow the 
names of its members, lying in the modern 
parishes of Barrow-in-Furness, Urswick, Dal- 
ton, Kirkby Irleth, and Broughton - in - 
Furness. The last four places named in the 
Survey are in Copeland, and of these the 
last is “ Hongenai.” Is the correct etymology 
of these two names hangr, a hill (Norse), and 
the locative suffix en, at? And in the latter 
name may it be safely assumed that the 
termination az is a, water (Norse), ea (A.-8.) ? 
I shall be glad to receive an authoritative 


place-names, which occur only in the Domes- 
day Survey, but probably represented the 
two townships of Millum and Ulpha. 

WwW 


Replies. 


“SEEK” OR ‘‘SEEKE.” 
(9% S.¥i 26.) 


THE query relating to this word has not 
yet elicited a reply. [do not understand the 
querist when he speaks of four quotations in 
the ‘H.E.D.,’ “all of them being from Bishop 
Richard Mountagu,” in which “the context 
throws no light on the meaning of seek.” 
Only two from this author appear in the 
‘Dictionary’ under the verb blow. In the 
first of these—‘‘Wee must goe blow the 
Seeke and cast about againe”—“blow the 
Seeke ” is obviously identical with the French 
corner requéte or corner a requéte, to sound the 
horn for a renewed quest of the game by 
houndsatfault,and thereforesynonymous wit 
“ blow a rechase,” of which an early fifteenth- 
century example is given in the ‘H.E.D,’ 
This is clear from the words that follow, 
“and cast about againe”—“‘to cast about” 
meaning “to go this way and that in search 
for game, a lost scent, dc.” (‘H.E.D.,’ s.v. 
‘Cast,’ 70 c.). Another word for sees in this 
meaning is recheat,* of which there is an 
example in ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ (I. i. 
24%) that is interesting in regard to a recent 
discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ (9° 5. v. passim), be- 
cause of the participle wended joined thereto. 
The bishop uses the phrase in a figurative 
sense. F. ADAMS. 


THe Rev. Henry Rowe, LL.D. (9" 8. vi. 
149).—Mr. Rowe was educated at Kton and 
King’s College, Cambridge, and is said to 
have been nearly related to Samuel Rogers, 
the poet and banker. He is also stated to 
have been a descendant of Nicholas Rowe, 
the dramatic poet. He published in 1799 
‘Poems,’ in 2 vols. 12mo., in which, in the 
‘Poet’s Lamentation, he feelingly and 
pathetically describes his own melancholy 
situation. He was also the author of ‘The 
Montem, a Musical Entertainment, 8vo., 1808, 
and of ‘Fables in Verse,’ 8vo., 1810. | 

Mr. Rowe died, presumably at Ringshall, 
on 2 Sept., 1819, in his sixty-sixth year. 
For authorities compare Gent. Mag. and 
Upcott’s ‘Biographical Dictionary.’ Lowndés’s 

Sa SRNR NaI fon! 87 TL EEE VSM AER 1ST ab 


* A corruption of requéte. A notice of recheat, 
with a wrong etymology, may be found in Nares’s 
‘Glossary.’ 
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‘Bibliographer’s Manual’ makes no mention 
of Henry Rowe, but gives a Rev. Francis 
Rowe as the author of ‘Fables in Verse,’ 
Lond., 1801, 8vo.,as well as of ‘Tales Original 
and Translated from the Spanish,’ Lond., 1810. 

A courteous communication from the 
Librarian, King’s College, Cambridge, repre- 
sents the Rev. Henry Rowe, LL.B., not LL.D., 
as not having been a Scholar or Fellow of 
King’s nor a graduate of Cambridge Univer- 
sity. Further, a reference to the ‘Alumni 
Oxonienses’ gives “Henry Rowe, s. N athaniel, 
London, armig.,” as matriculated “at Brase- 
nose College 27 Dec., 1768, aged eighteen.” 
The Gent. Mag. states that his poems were 
published in 2 vols. 12mo., 1799. The copy 
in the library of King’s College, Cambridge, 
is in 2 vols. 8vo., London, 1796. Ringshall 
Rectory, near Stowmarket, is now in the gift 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


RoBEeRT WALTERS 
Ware Priory. 


MARRIAGE AS A Mate Curistran NAME 
(9% S. vi. 25).—In the counties of Essex and 
Sussex are old and well-known families bear- 
ing the name of Marriage as the surname. 
Several descendants through female members 
have had the name given to them as the 
Christian name. W. GN. 


pig. 
Lerwick, N.B. 


“ ALAMAINS” (9th §. vi. 129).--I presume 
this is Walpole’s spelling of “Almains,” 
Germans, a word which seems to have been 
obsolete in 1776, the latest example in the 
‘H.E.D, being dated 1698 ; and the allusion 
may be to persons not so much of German 
nationality as of German views. It would 
have helped my judgment had your corre- 
spongens supplied the context. But we know 
that about the beginning of 1776 active 
negotiations had taken place between our 
Government and the petty potentates of Ger- 
many for the employment of mercenaries 
against the Americans, so that the German 


interest was doubtless strongly represented 
at the English Court. ADAMS. 
115, Albany Road, S.E. 


Surely Alamains is merely a variant of 
Almains, v.e., Germans. See ‘Almain’ in the 
‘H.E.D. The introduction of the second a is 
due to the Latin form Alamanus, which, 
according to Lewis and Short, occurs in 
Claudian’s second poem in praise of Stilicho, 
1. 17. We should always verify references ; 
and, in trying to do so in the present case, I 
find that the reference is wrong. It occurs 
in 1.17 of the third poem : “ Hee Alamanorum 
spoliis.” WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Is this a variation of Almains? The Ger- 
man people were formerly known as the 
Almains (from Allemani=the people of all 
countries and nations). See Berners’s trans- 
lation of the ‘Chronicles’ of Froissart and 
Bailey’s dictionary, twenty-fifth edition. I 
regret that my knowledge of Walpole’s 
writings is so slight that I cannot pretend to 
offer any suggestion as to the meaning he 
intended to convey by the phrase “ Alamains 


of the court.” ALBERT GOUGH. 
Holywood, co. Down. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE SEA (9 §. i, 504; 
ii. 118, 189, 455 ; iii. 36, 173; v. 462; vi. 56, 
136).—I strangely forgot that Virgil was 
copying Homer in the passage to which I 
referred. A few months ago I read carefully 
the whole of the fifth book of the ‘Odyssey,’ 
so I ought to have had in my mind the 
original of Virgil’s lines. If there is any 
Greek original of the following lines of 
Horace I have never met with it :— 

Cras foliis nemus 
Multis, et alga littus inutili 
Demissa tem pestas ab Euro 
Sternet, aque nisi fallit augur, 
Annosa cornix. Book iii. ode 17. 

I see no weakness in “Una Eurusque 
Notusque ruunt,” &c., or in Virgil’s original, 
sbv & Képos te Notos 7’ érecov, x.7.A. In a 
storm sailors will say that the wind blows 
from all quarters. The first line of Mr. 
SIMPSON’S quotation from Ovid does not 
affect me much. It may be paralleled by the 
English expression of seas running mountains 
high. Sailors use that expression. I think 
that there is more than exaggeration in some 
of Shakspeare’s descriptions. When a great 
poet describes a thing both in a natural and 
in an unnatural manner, the presumption is 
that he has never seen it. His natural de- 
scriptions he may have learnt from persons 
or from books. His unnatural descriptions 
are because he trusts in himself, and writes 
on what he does not know. E. YARDLEY. 
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List oF Book Sates (9 §, vi. 168).— 
GNOMON can, by appointment, see here a 
copy of the late Mr. Geo. Offor’s catalogue of 
the library that was partially destroyed by 
fire, with the prices paid for the first and 
second day’s sales. Gro. CHAMBERS. 

Tyssen Library, Town Hall, Hackney. 


I shall be happy to lend GNomon a copy of 
the Offor sale with prices and purchasers’ 
names to the date of fire. I should question 
one or two points in his note. 1. Was not 
Offor a collector rather than a bookseller? 
2. The library could not have been worth 
seven, let alone seventy thousand pounds. 
3. The refuse was sold to Mr. Steevens, I 
believe, but a large number of the books 
repaired were sold in England. Some are in 
the British Museum. E. Gorpon Durr. 

University Club, Sandon Terrace, Liverpool. 


A catalogue of the library of George Offor, 
London, 1865, may be seen in the Corporation 
Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


Evrerarp Home CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Bucks” and “Goop FELLows” IN 1778 
(9 8. iv. 225, 333, 399, 520).—The following is 
a continuation of my list of kindred societies. 

The Society of Civil Engineers (1800) met 
at the “Crown and Anchor” in the Strand. 

The “Clarence Club,” of which a prominent 
member was Mr. Dilke, the first maker of the 
Atheneum and father of the first baronet, 
was founded upon the “Literary Union,” 
which was dissolved to get rid of some ob- 
jectionable members. Hence it was called by 
its detractors the “Clearance Club” (Serjeant 
Ballantine’s ‘ Experiences,’ 1883, p. 76). 

Coal Merchants’ Club.—The “Coal Hole,” 
which at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century had a separate existence, was once 
part of the old “Fountain Tavern” in the 
Strand, and was a name conferred upon it by 
a club of coal merchants who frequented it 
(‘ Epicure’s Almanack,’ 1815). See Wolves’ 
Club. 

The Cocked Hat Club.—An offshoot of the 
Society of Antiquaries, amongst whose mem- 
bers it was instituted to promote “ union and 
friendly feeling.” It was required of each 
member that he be “ introduced to the Cocked 
Hat of the Society of Antiquaries.” In the 
magna charta of the club it is not stated 
where it met, but it was apparently a very 
exclusive coterie. 

The Society of Cockneys.—The Friendly 
Society of Cockneys held their annual meet- 
ing at the “Jerusalem Tavern,” St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell. 
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The Cocoa Tree Club, No. 64, St. James’s 
Street, was transferred thither from the house 
in Pall Mall afterwards occupied by Messrs. 
Ransome, Morland & Co., bankers (‘ Epicure’s 
Almk.,’ 1815). See, further, Wheatley’s ‘ Cun- 
ningham’; Jesse's ‘London,’ 187], Pp. 63 et seq. ; 
‘Old and New London’; and L. Hutton’s 

Lit. Landmarks.’ 

Cogers’ Hall (Lat. cogzto, to think), 15, Bride 
Lane, Fleet Street, was a nursery, like the 
“Green Dragon” Forum, of the sucking De- 
mosthenes. Primarily it was a political club 
where members met to exchange the results 
of their cogitations. The Cogers first estab- 
lished themselves in 1756, having been founded 
by Daniel Mason the year before. Curran, 
Daniel O’Connell, and Judge Keogh were 
among its supporters. Admission was gratis, 
and those who attended were, though 
not required to speak, expected to observe 
the unwritten rule of drinking “for the good 
of the house.” There is an account of the 
Society of Cogers—who apparently more 
often spelt the word with a d—in All the Year 
Round, 15 Feb., 1868. Some few years ago “ Ye 
Olde Cogers’ Hall” was put up to auction at 
‘Masons’ Hall Tavern,” when, as the bidding 
did not reach 8,000/., the reserve, the property 
was bought in. Until 1756 Cogers’ Hall was 
probably the “ Twelve Bells,” a sign in allusion 
to the bells of St. Bride’s. Cf. the Madrigal 
Society. 

There was a Society of Free and Independ- 
ent Codgers who used to meet about 1786 at 
the “Black Raven” in Tooley Street, where 
no doubt the importance of their deliberations 
was accentuated by the presence of the “Three 
Tailors.” And again in 1815 “a whimsical 
society of humourists who called themselves 
the Codgers” held their lodge at the “Red 
Lion” in the New Cut, Lambeth, which was 
at the top of the street then known as New 
Lambeth Marsh Road, the “Dover Castle” 
being at one corner and the “Red Lion” at 
the other. 

The Society of College Youths were accus- 
tomed to meet at the “Half Moon” in Cheap- 
side, 1766 (‘A Merry Come-T wang,’ p. 5). The 
“Half Moon,” latterly known as the “New 
London Tavern,” ceased to be a tavern in 
1817. A fire destroyed the whole in 1821, 
when No. 140, Cheapside, was built on its 
site. 

The Committee of Taste, ze, of culinary 
taste, was a club which held its meetings at 
the “Old Drury Tavern,” No. 50, Catherine 
Street, Strand, and was composed of “ philo- 
sophers, anatomists, and metaphysicians,” 
but their meeting-place was then known as 
“ Mollard’s,” in compliment to the proprietor, 
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a celebrated cook. Mollard had written a 
book on the culinary art, in the expounding 
of which he was eminently distinguished and 
without a rival. This was at the beginning 
of the present century. 

The Conger Club.—An association whose 
membership was limited to five booksellers. 
It was a “combine” for the purpose of 
“diminishing their individual risk in pub- 
lications of an expensive character, and trom 
which the returns were likely to be slow, by 
dividing the venture into shares.” They used 
to meet at the old “ Chapter Coftee-House and 
Tavern,” No. 50, Paternoster Row, in 1715, 
and it was at a meeting of this club early in 
1777 that the scheme was arranged of an edi- 
tion of the British poets, for which Johnson 
was to be invited to write short lives of those 
whose works were included. 

The Crown and Anchor Association, famous 
as being formed at the instance of Pitt and 
Dundas by John Reeves, a solicitor, owed its 
name to the “Crown and Anchor” in the 
Strand, one of the most popular of the latter- 
day homes of the tavern-club, among other 
clubs, &c., meeting there being the Ana- 
creontic Society, the Society of Musicians, 
the Athenian and Whittington Clubs, &c. 

The Daffy Club (vide ‘Tay. Anecd.,’ p. 128). 
— Daffy” was a cant term for geneva, pro- 
bably in allusion to the celebrated “ Daity’s 
Flixir,” 

The Derbyshire Society held their anni- 
versary dinner at the “Crown and Anchor” 
in the Strand (1784-91). 

The Dolphin Society met at the “ White 
Lion ” in 1790 (Banks Coll. Admission Tickets). 

The East India Company’s officers held 
their annual “feast” at the Long Room, 
Hampstead (?the “Flask Tavern’s” Long 
Room), on 24 Aug., 1782 (Banks Coll. Admission 
Tickets). J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


“VirtpicaL” (9% §. v. 416, 504; vi. 19).— 
The blunder in the Z%mes leader noted by 
D. C. T. owes its being, perhaps, to a false 
analogy in word-construction. Clearly the 
leader-writer, as your correspondent observes, 
did not mean ‘“truth-telling, veracious.” I 
suggest that he wanted a word that would 
combine the ideas of virility and utterance, 
and hit upon “viridical” to express his mean- 
ing, taking it to be a word in current use. 

F. ADAMS. 


SHAKESPEARE AND CIcERO (9 8. v. 288, 
462 ; vi. 56, 154).—It is clear that Shakspeare, 
though he had some, had not much Latin. 
His want of Greek is more apparent still. 
No classical scholar who has studied care- 
fully Shakspeare’s plays could come to the 


conclusion that he had any real knowledge 
of Greek. He evidently knew nothing, or 
next to nothing, of the Greek language, litera 
ture, or life. His Greeks are not Greeks at 
all.. There is nothing in ‘Troilus and Cres- 
sida’ to show that he was acquainted with 
Homev’s ‘ Iliad.’ The mythological references 
in the play are drawn, not from the ‘Iliad,’ 
but from Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ a work 
which Shakspeare certainly knew. Shak- 
speare never refers to the many tales which 
Homer tells of the gods, or the heroes, or the 
families of the heroes. What is in Homer 
and is not in Ovid is not in Shakspeare. The 
character of Thersites may have been sug 
gested by a passage from Ovid :— 
Ausus erat reges incessere dictis 

Thersites. 
‘Metamorphoses,’ bk. xiii. ll. 232-3. 
Dr. Johnson, in his remarks on this play, 
forgot that Ovid had mentioned Thersites ; 
for he said that the character of Thersites 
proved the play to be written after Chapman 
had published his version of Homer. I cannot 
find in the play any evidence that Shakspeare 
knew Homer even in a translation. Homer's 
heroes generally know one another, but 
when A‘neas and Agamemnon meet in the 
play they meet as strangers The language 
of Aineas when he delivers Hector’s message 
is singularly unclassical. Ajax is represented 
as a cousin of Hector. But he was not related 
to him at all. Teucer was the cousin. Ajax 
and Teucer wete by different mothers. Shak- 
speare also did not know that there were two 
Ajaxes, the son of Telamon and the son of 
Oileus. Ajax gives the wind the Latin name 
of Aquilon. That Hector quotes Aristotle 
has been often noticed. Shakspeare makes 
Troilus survive Hector ; but so does Chaucer ; 
and so, I suppose, do all the authors that 
have told the story of Troilus and Cressida. 
The want of classical knowledge in Shak- 
speare is evident all through the play. 
know that Shakspeare when he wrote it was 
following medieval authors, but if he had 
known anything of Homer he would have. 
shown his knowledge. Shakspeare’s Romans 


are more real than his Greeks. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Horse EquiteMENT (9 §. v. 148, 213, 360 ; 
vi. 155).—The following quotation from ‘St. 
Ronan’s Well’ may prove interesting and 
amusing. It is a remark addressed by Mr. 
Peregrine Touchwood to Sir Bingo Binks at 
the jéte at Shaws Castle :— 

““¢ Why, you son of a fresh-water gudgeon,’ 
replied the traveller, ‘that never in your life sailed 


farther than the Isle of Dogs, do you pretend to 
play a sailor, and not know the bridle of the bow- 
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the cable, and the girth to hoist the rigging, and the 
whip to serve for small tackle ?—There is a trick for 
you to find out an Abramman, and save sixpence 
when he begs of you as a disbanded seaman.—Get 
along with you! or the constable shall be charged 
with the whole pressgang to man the workhouse.’ ”— 
Chap. xxi., ‘* Perplexities.” 
JOHN PrcKkForD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


‘THe THREE KINGS oF COLCHESTER’ (9 8. 
vi. 127).—Mr. Brennam may possibly find 
what he wants under the title ‘The History 
of Four Kings, their Queens and Daughters, 
Kings of Canterbury, Colchester, Cornwall, 
and Cumberland. Being the Merry Tales of 
Tom Hodge. And his Schoolfellows. London, 
Printed for the Company of Trayeling Sta- 
tioner.” There is no date to my copy of this 
indecent little chap-book, which was probably 
printed about the middle of the last century. 
The “Three Heads of the Well” figure in the 
Colchester tale, but there is no section so 
headed. Probably there were earlier issues 
of the pamphlet. I. C. Goutp. 


Macavutay Portraits (9 §. vi, 128).— 
Does the Rev. James J. G. GRAHAM by 
“Lord Macaulay’s Lady” mean “Lord Mac- 
aulay’s wife”? Lord Macaulay died a 
bachelor. wi G. A. M. 


PICTURES COMPOSED OF HANDWRITING (9th 
S. v. 127, 255, 367; vi. 131).—At Wellington 
College, over the fireplace of the Master’s 
Common-room (if I am not mistaken), there 
stands, or used to stand some thirty years 
ago, such a portrait of the “Iron Duke.” 

H. E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 


‘“GUTTER-SNIPE ” (9 §. vi. 127). —The word 
snipe, aS expressive of contempt with an 
intimation of priggishness or pettiness, espe- 
cially impertinence, was very common in 
Philadelphia as far back as 1835, as I can well 
recall my indignation when called by it. 
There can be no question that it came into 
use from the German schnipp or schnippisch— 
snappish, pert, saucy. ‘“‘Gutter-snipe” began 
to appear in newspapers some years later. 
It would, however, be curious to ascertain 
whether the term does not exist in some form 
in old provincial English. “ Gutter ” was very 
naturally added from its association with 
mud. It was generally believed in New 
England, and I dare say elsewhere, that the 
snipe lived by sucking mud. 

CHARLES GoprREY LELAND. 


This is also a Wall Street term for a broker 
who does business chiefly on the sidewalk, or | 
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on the street, and who is not a member of the 


Stock Exchange—a “curbstone broker.” Is 
not our “gutter-snipe” the common snipe 
Gallinago scolopacinus, which frequents marshy 
moorlands, and is also called the mire-snipe 
and heather-bleater? General Gordon’s arab 
protégés were called “ gutter-kings ” :— 

** At Gravesend [on the anniversary of General 
Gordon’s death, 26 June, 1899], where he taught 
his ‘gutter-kings,’ the Chinese flags presented to 
the Ragged School were tied with pieces of crape, 
and were viewed by a number of visitors.”—Morn- 
ing, 27 June, 1899. 

J. Ho~tpEN MacMiIcHast. 

Wimbledon Park Road. 


LookinG-Guass FoLK-LorE (9 §. vi. 7, 131). 
—A day or two ago a rather severe thunder- 
storm passed over this island. The daughter 
of the keeper of the only hotel in the place 
at once covered up the looking-glass. 

Harry Hens. 

Ile POuessant, Finisterre. 


“A MACHE AND A HORSESHOE ARE BOTH 
ALIKE” (9% §, vi. 127).—Jamieson, in the 
‘Scottish Dictionary,’ sv. “ Mauch, mach, 
mauk, s. A maggot, 8.A. Bor. mauk,” gives 
this proverb, which he quotes from Ferguson’s 
‘Scottish Proverbs,’ p. 7. His reading, how- 
ever, is ‘A mach and a horse’s hoe are baith 
alike.” In the process of transcribing, “a 
horseshoe” or “a horse shoe” might readily 
be converted into “a horse’s hoe,” and vice 
versd, and it is doubtful whether either form 
of the words conveys an intelligible meaning. 
Jamieson, indeed, admits the difficulty, his 
comment being, “This seems to have as much 
of the enigma as of the proverb.” There is, 
I believe, an agricultural implement known 
as ‘“a.horse’s hoe” or ‘a horsehoe,” but 
whether it is shaped like a maggot or not I 
am unable to say ; nor should I venture, even 
with a knowledge of its form, to attempt an 
elucidation of this recondite proverb. 

THoMAS BAYNE. 


“Agam” (9 §. iii, 68, 170, 296).—This 
word, in the sense of a colour used for 
cloth, was discussed at the above references 
without result. I have just discovered what 
I believe to be the correct solution. In the 
early seventeenth-century spelling of Oriental 
words g is constantly used for 7. Thus in 
Foster’s ‘Letters of H.I. Co.’ (vol. 11. 98) we 
have “Agamere” for Ajmere; and Bernier 
(Constable’s edition, 215) uses “Agenas” for 
the Persian Ajnas. Agam, I believe, is the 
Arabic-Persian ’ajami, which means a person 
not an Arab, or a barbarian, or, more 
specially, a Persian (see Burton’s * Arabian 
Nights,’ Library Edition, i. 110; ‘ Pilgrimage 
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to Mécca’ (Memorial Edition, i. 11). "Ajami 

or agam, then, means some variety of dye 

specially used in Persia, or popular with 

the natives of that country. W. Crook. 
Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


THE ORDER oF Avis (9t” §, y, 457 ; vi. 72). 
—Mr. Hoorrer may like to have the follow- 
ing note from ‘A Concise History of Knight- 
hood,’ by Hugh Clark, 1784, vol. ii, p. 95 :— 

“This Order was first instituted by Alphonso 
Henriquez, King of Portugal, in the year 1147, on 
the footing of a Military and Religious Order, on 
occasion of his taking the city of Evora from the 
Moors. It continued independent until the year 
1213, when it_came to acknowledge its subjection to 
the Order of Calatrava, then under the Grand Master 

on Roderigo Garzes De Assa, and it remained in 
this state of vassalage until the time of its seventh 
Grand Master, Don John of Portugal, who on de- 
posing his brothers and seizing the crown threw off 
all subjection to the Order of Calatrava. The badge 
of the Order of Avis is a cross flory enamelled 
Green, and between each angle a Fleur-de-lis Gold 2 
it is worn pendent to a green ribbon round the 
neck.” 

A representation of the badge is given on 


plate 54. Cuas. H. Crovucu. 
Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


BEAULIEU (9* S. vi. 87).—In the foundation 
charter of the abbey of Beaulieu, founded in 
Touraine by Fulk the Black (1012), the 
Latinized form of the name is not Bellus 
Locus, but Belli Locus. (See the French 
authorities quoted by Miss K. Norgate in 
‘England under the Angevin Kings,’ vol. i. 
p. 154: “It seems possible that the place was 
set apart for trials by ordeal of battle.”) The 
earlier Cistercian houses were certainly not 
founded in beautiful places, the very name 
of the order being reminiscent of the fact :— 

“The site which they chose—in the diocese of 
Chalons-sur-Sadne, not far from Dijon—was no 
happy valley, no ‘green retreat’ such as the earlier 
Benedictine founders had been wont to select. It 
was a dismal swamp overgrown with brushwood, a 
forlorn, dreary, unhealthy spot, from whose marshy 
character the new house took its name of ‘the 
Cistern ’—Cistellum, commonly called Citeaux.”— 
‘ Angevin Kings,’ vol. i. p. 70. 

Bernard, however, was a great lover of 
nature, and no doubt his vast influence led 
to the foundation of many later Cistercian 
houses in beautiful situations. 


GEORGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Many monastic houses show by their French 
names that they were founded by Norman 
nobles. Such are Belvoir, a Benedictine 
priory, founded by Robert de Todeni in 1076 : 
Beauchief Abbey, Derbyshire, founded in 1183 
for Premonstratensian canons ; and Beaulieu, 


Hants, a Benedictine house, founded by King 
John in 1204. We may add Beauvale in Notts 
and Beaudesert in Staffordshire and Warwick- 
shire. Centres of monastic civilization amidst 
surrounding desolation might well be called 
“fair places.” Isaac TAYLor. 


Perhaps your correspondent is thinking of 
Psalm xvi. 7, “The lot is fallen unto me in a 
fair ground.” “ Fortuna mea in bello campo” 
is now the motto of Earl Beauchamp’s family, 
and the late Earl Beauchamp (who died in 
1891) told me that it was his own version of 
that verse. At my suggestion, he fittingly 
placed it over the entrance to the beautifull 
situated Beauchamp almshouses at Newlan 
near Malvern. W. C. B. 


‘THE WeEtsH PEOPLE’ (9% §. vi. 19, 131).—- 
It is clear, both from what he says in the 
above book and in his ‘Celtic Britain,’ that 
Prof. Rhys includes the Silures among the 
Goidels, a race resultant from the fusion of 
the non-Aryan aboriginal inhabitants of these 
islands with their earliest Celtic invaders. 
Does A. H. suggest that the Silures were a 
race—of known Basque origin—who came to 
this country after the Celtic invasions and 
became amalgamated with the conquering 
Aryans? But what, then, had become of the 
aborigines? Prof. Rhys supposes them to 
have been Picts and non-Aryans. Why should 
they, then, not have equally contributed to the 
non-Aryan element? Or does A. H. suggest 
that the aborigine had been completely 
exterminated by Goidél and Brython ? 


JEANNIE S. PopHamM. 
Llanrwst, North Wales. 


? 


CarpinaL Newman (9 §, vi. 151).—The 
passage in question was written, not by New- 
man, but by Faber. It will be found in ‘ Life 
and Letters of Frederick William Faber 


(1869) at p. 394. GrorGE ANGUS. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


CHARLES Lamp’s Hoaxes* (9t §. vi. 85).— 
Do not the “Curious Fragments, extracted 
from a Commonplace Book which belonged 
to Robert Burton, the famous Author of the 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’” come under this 
description ? And, if so, how must the shade 
of the well-beloved Elia have smiled to see his 
fabrication solemnly quoted as Burton’s under 
the word ‘ Beccafico’ in the ‘Oxford English 
Dictionary’! 555, 


Ricurer’s ‘Dream or Inrintrry’ (9% §, vi. 
106).—If, as I suppose, it is an English trans- 
lation that is needed, Mr. Woop will find two 


* Would not mystijications be the better word? 
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—one full and one abbreviated —in De 
Quincey’s ‘Works,’ edited by Prof. Masson, 
vol. xi. p. 290, and vol. viii. p. 33. The fuller 
version appeared first in the London Maga- 
zune, ea 1824 (vol. ix.. p: 242)... This 
magnificent dream of Richter’s was a favourite 
with Mr. R. A. Proctor, who used to recite it 
at the end of his lectures on ‘Star Depths’ 
and the ‘Birth and Death of Worlds.’ (See 
Knowledge, vol. iv. p. 288.) 
Witiram E. A. Axon. 
Moss Side. 


It is many years since I read Richter’s 
romances, but, unless my memory deceives me, 
this dream occurs towards the end of ‘ Flower, 
Fruit, and Thorn Pieces.’ ©. CoB; 


“CrEAK” (9 §. vi. 105).—It may interest 
PRor. SKEAT to hear that the saying “a creak- 
ing gate hangs longest” is often applied to a 
person who has been ailing for a long time. 

R. B—Rr, 

VIRTUES AND Viczs (9 §, v. 289, 443; vi. 
136).— In Cheddar Church, Somerset, the 
carved oakwork of the bench-ends in the 
north aisle presents a series of grotesque 
faces, descriptive of the various sins of the 
tongue——blabbing, reviling, gossiping, “ shoot- 
ing out arrows, even bitter words.” Etched 
drawings of someof these bench-ends appeared 
in the volume of Proceedings of the Somerset- 
shire Archeological Society for the year 1888, 
and are thus tabulated :— 

*“No. 1 will be found nearest the screen. This 
seems to exhibit the blabber and the reviler. 

“No. 2 apparently portrays, on the right hand, 
two gossiping women with tongues interlaced ; and 
on the left hand, a three-faced individual, whose 
tongues set forth deceit. 

** No. 3 is west of the entrance door, the figure on 
the en showing the man who shoots out ‘arrows, 
even bitter words’; and that on the left, the man 
whose talk is best symbolized by the head of anass.” 


Witu1am Locke RADFORD, 
Ilminster. 


Dr. Hatt (9 §. vi. 67)—Surely it is no 
uncommon case to give as a Christian name 
alone the name of a good friend. That was 
the case with Dr. Marshall Hall; and Mr. 
Edward Marshall Hall, the barrister, was so 
named by his father, Dr. Alfred Hall, from 
regard to his esteemed friend Dr. Marshall 
Hail, whose only child, also Marshall, died a 
few years ago, leaving three sons, Algernon, 
John, and George, who all keep up the hon- 
oured name of Marshall in addition. I knew 
a lady who had no other Christian name than 
Knightley ; and Hallam Tennyson is a well- 
known example of this use of a surname. 

M. E. Foss. 


THe CyctomeTer (9 §, yi, 88). — Ac- 
cording to Charles Hutton’s ‘Mathematical 
and Philosophical Dictionary,’ 1796, a 
‘““Way-wiser is an instrument for measuring the 
road or distance travelled, called also Perambulator 
and Pedomiter. Mr. Lovell Edgworth communi- 
cated to the Society of Arts, &c., an account of a 
Way-wiser of his Invention, for which he obtained 
a silver medal.” 

Then follows a description of the machine :— 


“It appears from the constitution of this machine 
that it operates like circular compasses ; and does 
not, like the common-wheel Way-wiser, measure the 
surface of every stone and molehill, &c., but passes 
over most of the obstacles it meets With, and 
measures the chords only, instead of the arcs, of any 
curved surfaces upon which it rolls.” 


JOHN RAvDcuirrn,. 

“SHOT-FREE” (6 §, vii, 287 3 Vill. 12, 357, 
504).—The ‘Dictionary of Architecture’? (vli. 
173) gives the following definitions :— 

* Syllion (Lat. selio, seliones 3 Fr. sillon, furrow). 
Used in ancient terriers to denote a quadrangular 
allotment [of land] bounded on the sides by furrows. 
Synonymous therewith was Shott, also Quarantino : 
hence the expression Shott-free, 1. e., exempt from 
rent or other expenses, not Scot-free, exemption 
from taxes, scot and lot. Five selions make an 
acre. 

These definitions appear to be misleading, 
especially that relating to shot-free and the 
constituent of theacre. By the 34 Henry VIII. 
an acre—160 perches, but before that date 
the acre varied in different counties. 

Skeatsays, “Scot-free, free from payment(E.) ; 
A.-S. scot, payment, especially a contribution 
to a common fund, into which it is shot ' 
A.-S. scot-en, pp. of scedtan, to shoot; Du. 
schot (whence O.F. escot, a tavern score) ; Icel. 
skot, a shot, a contribution; Ger. Schoss, a 
shot, a scot.” JOHN Hepp. 


Dousie Curistian Names (9t 8, vi. 107).— 
"N. & Q.,’ 1%, 204, 4th, 6th, and gth Series, has 
contained very many communications on this 
subject Early instances of a double Christian 
name are not so uncommon as is generally 
imagined. Four of the communications above 
referred to are examples in the fourteenth 
century, twenty-eight in the fifteenth, fifteen 
in the sixteenth, and twelve in the seventeenth 


century. EvERARD Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Nrcro NicKNAMES (9t §, vi. 148),— Mr, 
Letanp asks for a complete list of the seven 
old Guinea coast male names derived from 
weekdays. I beg to refer him to an article 
of mine in these columns (8¢* §, viii, 388), 
wherein he will find (1) the personal names : 
(2) the names of the weekdays ; (3) the 
names of the gods from which the weekdays 
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are derived. Quashee (from which comes the 
botanical term qwassca) means a Sunday 
child. Cuddjo means the Monday_ born. 
Cobena belongs to Tuesday. Mr. Jingle’s 
Quanko (‘ Pickwick,’ chap. vii.) belongs to 
Wednesday. Quow (well known to_folk- 
lorists as the pseudonym of Mr. Michael 
McTurk, a writer of negro stories) belongs to 
Thursday. Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s Cuffey means 
Friday child. Quamina (which in a recent 
novel, called ‘When the Birds begin to Sing,’ 
is incorrectly used as a female name) belongs 
to Saturday. JAS. PLATT, Jun. 


“TNuNDATE” (9b S. v, 395, 497 ; vi. 52, 112, 
192).—In reply to Q. V., the House of Com- 
mons pronounces revenwe both ways, and 
never, in the time of the oldest Teng 


ber, has said dpponent. 


Twvyrorp YEW TREE (9 S. vi. 29, 154).— 
Mr. Wm. ANDREWS’s query seems to have 
been rendered obscure by the abbreviation 
of Winchester to “ Wincher.” The Twyford 
referred to is obviously the village a few 
miles from Winchester—the village where 
traces of a British settlement and most in- 
teresting remains of a Roman villa have 
been found, and where the poet Pope went 
to school. In 1897 an illustration of the 
Twyford yew was published in the Hamp- 
shire Observer, of which I was then the editor, 
and the same block has been utilized by the 
Messrs. Warren, the proprietors of the journal 
named, in their ‘Guide to Winchester.’ There 
are some doggerel verses extant in regard 
to this tree, which is one of the oldest and 
best-shaped yews in Hampshire, a county 
celebrated for its yews. There is an avenue 
of them, estimated at from 500 to 700 years 
old, at Chilton Candover ; and there are 
famous specimens at Boarhunt (estimated 
at over 1,000 years old), Wootton, Prior’s 
Dene, Slodon, and Colmer, all in the county 
of Hants. The average growth of a young 
yew is believed to be about 1ft in seventy- 
five years. Older trees grow more rapidly, 
owing to a process similar to pollarding, by 
which the old and new woods become welded. 
The Twyford yew is acknowledged to be one 
of the most symmetrical and vigorous of 
clipped yews. Shaped like a huge open 
umbrella or sugarloaf, it is in a remarkably 
healthy state. Mr. T. W. Shore, one of the 
best informed of Hampshire archeologists 
and a well-known contributor to ‘N. & Q,’ 
some time ago estimated the age of the 
Twyford yew to be six or seven hundred 
years. It probably dates from the time of 
Henry III. of Winchester, who ordained the 


planting of yew trees in_churchyards for 
the manufacture of bows. Therecan be little 
doubt that the sister counties of Hampshire 
and Surrey contributed largely to the yews 
for the crossbows used with such good 
effect by English archers at Agincourt. On 
the Merrow Downs, near Guildford, Surrey, 
are many fine yews of great, antiquity. Is 
not the yew an appropriate symbol of 
eternity ? Gro. DENNIFORD GOMAN. 


An Axssot or Furness (9 §. v. 396 ; vi. 
51).—The foundation of the story referred to 
rests upon a statement in Beck’s ‘ Annales 
Furnesienses,’ 1844, p. 324, the authority 
for which is queried by the author in a 
foot-note, and still remains unverified :— 

‘“The result of their survey of this house stands 
thus, as to the incontinence of the brethren, the 
name of the founder, and their annual rental and 
estate; for on the other heads of superstitions, 
debts, and detention of persons desirous of being 
absolved from their rashly taken vows, nothing ap- - 
pears to have been elicited with which the com- 


munity could be justly charged. 

‘‘ Furness.—Incontinentia: Rogerus Pele abbas 
duabus solutis, Johannes Groyn cum soluta, Thomas 
Horneby cum quinque feminis, Thomas Settle cum 
soluta. ' Fundator Dominus Rex. Redditus annuus 
EXS Ai ee 
To which Dodsworth adds “debet domus 
140 1i.”+ 

‘‘ What credit may be afforded to this statement 
of breaches of celibacy in those who so solemnly 
professed it at their initiation to a conventual life, 
cannot at this remote period from the transaction 


be ascertained.” 

Tf there was any foundation for these state- 
ments, the King’s Commissioners would have 
been only too glad to have inserted them in 
the deed of surrender. 

HARPER GAYTHORPE. 

Barrow-in-Furness. 


Woorg, IN SALop (9 §. v. 128, 236 ; vi. 33, 
157).—L suppose Mr. MarsHaLt means that 
to the present generation of Liverpudlians 
Wartree is virtually unknown, and in this he 
is right. But forty years ago, as my own 
memory testifies, this pronunciation was 
common enough among all classes. <A friend 
who has known Liverpool intimately all his 
life long tells me that he has frequently 
heard Wartree from the late Sir James Pic- 
ton and other leading men of Wavertree, 
and my own impression is that it was the 
usual pronunciation among the older resi- 
dents of a humbler class. Certainly I have 
heard it very frequently, both in Liverpool 
and Wavertree itself. Cris: B. 


* Record Office, Westminster ? 
+ Vol. cxxix. fol. 178 b. 
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Tue Rev. Mr. Aaron (9.8. vi. 128).— 
Tranquebar, a corruption of the Tamil name 
“ Tarangambadi,” meaning “the place of the 
(high) waves,” where this native convert was 
ordained, was bought by the Danes from the 
Rajah of Tanjore as far back as 1621, and 
sold by Denmark with her other settlements 
in India to the East India Company in 1845. 
Here the first Protestant mission in India 
was established under the presidency of 
Ziegengalb in 1707, and Mr. Aaron, it is 
presumed, was one of the earliest and most 
eminent disciples. But it would be interest- 
ing to know more of him. C. 


Danret Deror (9 § v. 285, 483 ; vi. 156). 
—Referring to the comment of E. L. G. on 
the pillory at Temple Bar, may I mention 
that I have a framed engraving showing 
‘Defoe in the Pillory,’ for writing and pub- 
lishing his ‘Short Way with the Dissenters’; 
but “the three tall iron spikes with traitors’ 
heads on the top of them” are, strange to say, 
conspicuous by their absence. The original 
picture, by Eyre Crowe, attracted very much 
attention when exhibited in 1862. With 
regard to the brutal custom of placing the 
heads and quarters of traitors on Temple Bar, 
to horrify persons who in their hearts did not 
really believe that William of Orange and 
George of Hanover were their lawful kings, 
it may be remarked that the Rye House Plot 
brought the first trophy to the Golgotha ot 
the Bar in 1684. Sir Thomas Armstrong, who 
sold himself to the French Ambassador, was 
hanged and quartered; the fore-quarter of 
his body was boiled in pitch in Newgate, and 
then set on Temple Bar. 

The exhibition of human’ remains on 
Christopher Wren’s new arch induced gentle 
John Evelyn to note in his ‘ Diary,’ 10 March, 
1696, that it “was a dismal sight.” Thorn- 
bury’s ‘Haunted London’ has two illus 
trations of Temple Bar decorated with the 
heads of traitors. One is, from a curious 
print of 1746. The devil looks down in 
triumph and waves the rebel banner, on 
which are three crowns and a coffin, with the 
motto “A crown or a grave,” and underneath 
are these verses :— 

Observe the banner which would all enslave, 

~ Which ruined traytors did so proudly wave. 

The devil seems the project to despise ; 

A fiend confused from off the trophy flies. 

While trembling rebels at the fabrick gaze, 

And dread their fate with horror and amaze, 

Let Briton’s sons the emblematick view, 

And plainly see what to rebellion ’s due. 
According to Brayley, the last of the poles on 
which the heads of unfortunate Jacobite 
gentlemen were fixed was removed early in 


the present century. With referenceto Temple 
Bar itself Walter Thornbury expressed the 
following opinion :— 

‘“The Vatican has grander doorways, the Louvre 
more stately entrances, but through no gateway in 
the world have surely passed onwards to death so 
many millions of wise and brave men, or so many 
thinkers who have urged forward learning and 
civilization, and carried the standard of struggling 
humanity farther into space.” 


HENRY GERALD HOPE. 
Clapham, S.W. 


TREBLE CHRISTIAN Names (9 §. vi. 49).— 
The earliest instance in the Leeds Registers 
(Thoresby Society, vii. 285) is :— 

“Thomas Holden of Brigait, esq. had a child 
borne 15 June and baptized 19 June named 
Carolo-Benedictus-Andreus, bapt. domi.” 


The year is 1660. G. D. Lume. 
Leeds. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Rabelais’s Gargantua and Pantagruel. Translated 
into English by Sir Thomas Urquhart and Peter 
Motteux. With Introductions by Charles Whibley. 
Vol. II. (Nutt.) 

As we hoped, the third volume of Mr. Whibley’s 

edition of Rabelais, completing the work, is now 

given to the world. It contains the fourth and 
fifth books of ‘Pantagruel,’ the ‘ Pantagruelian 

Prognostication’ of Master Alcofribas Nasier, and 

the letters and miscellanies. As the translation is 

entirely the work of Pierre Antoine Lemotteux or 

Motteux, and first saw the light in 1694, it can only 

by a stretch be included in the series of *‘ Tudor 

Translations.” So welcome is it, and so contented 

are we to possess the whole of Rabelais in this 

delightful series, that it is without a thought of 
disapproval we bring forward again this point. In 
his introduction to this portion of the work Mr. 

Whibley includes a full statement of the change 

experienced in passing from Urquhart to Motteux 

—from the ‘‘ majestic eccentricity” of Sir Thomas 

to the ‘‘ pert flippancy” of his successor. To the 

close student of the translation the change of style 
cannot be other than sensible. Motteux may, and 
indeed does, give us the slang of the coffee-house. 

Had he not, however, after the death of Urquhart 

continued the task, into what hands might it not 

have fallen? St. Evrémonde was the only man of 
the day then in London who was capable of under- 
standing Rabelais’s highly charged and fantastic 

French, and he, so far from possessing fami- 

liarity with the English of the coffee-house and 

the bagnio, had, so far as is known, no better 
acquaintance with our language than was indis- 
pensable to the successful prosecution of Court 
intrigues or gallantries. Be this as it may, it is 
at least a matter of congratulation that Motteux 
undertook a task for which, as a French refugee, 
he had peculiar qualifications. It has scarcely been 
imputed to him as a fault that he is dirtier than 
his original, but so he is. 1t may be conceded—it 
is conceded—-that impropriety loses some of its 
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grossness when given in French, Veritable and 
exact equivalents of French words that may be 
passed over are offensive in English. In spite of 
his genius, Swift is at times decidedly nasty. 
Motteux, however, rolls his tongue over an un- 
savoury word when Rabelais simply employs it 
because it meets his requirements or expresses his 
thought. This is true rather of obscenity than of 
ribaldry, if we may postulate a difference we shall 
not attempt to explain. When, however, he has to 
deal with the adventures of the little devil of the 
‘‘isle des Papefigues,” and notably with ‘la vieille 
de Papefiguiere”—better known, perhaps, through 
the conte of La Fontaine than through Rabelais— 
he is almost discreet. Motteux is seen at his very 
best in his rendering of the behaviour of Panurge 
during the tempest, which is a marvel of transla- 
tion. Next to that, and scarcely, if at all, less 
fine, 1s the translation of the prologue of Rabelais 
to the fourth book, in which the virtue of modera- 
tion in request and prayer is enforced by the adven- 
tures of the woodcutter of Gravat who had lost 
his hatchet. In this prologue—which before now 
has been advanced as the best instance of Rabelais’s 
artistic method—nothing whatever would be lost 
if for a name a little coarser than that of Sir Toby 
Belch a perfectly decent name were substituted. 
We no more seek a bowdlerized Rabelais than a 


bowdlerized Shakespeare. It must be remembered,’ 


however, that though Rabelais, fully informed 
with the joy of living, was no way squeamish, 
and did not object boldly ‘‘to nominate a spade 
a spade,” he used dirty language as a_protec- 
tion, with the sure and absolute knowledge that 
when he ceased by so doing to make King 
Francis laugh he would be condemned by the 
Parliament, and might probably be burnt by 
order of the Sorbonne. An admirable translation 
by Mr. W. F. Smith, well known to scholars, illus- 
trates this, and in dealing with this prologue, the 
second written by Rabelais, uses a phrase similar 
to that we have employed in place of a name that 
neither in French nor English can now be written. 
When he deals, however, with the indignation of 
Jupiter at being interrupted by unreasonable 
clamours, he is less vigorous than Motteux, as is, 
indeed, Rabelais himself. Mr. Whibley’s account 
of Motteux and of his unkind fate adds value to 
the work, as does, indeed, his eminently sound 
and judicious criticism. 


Fort St. George, Madras. 
(Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Mrs. Prenny’s history of the establishment of a 
British colony in Madras is drawn largely from the 
records of Fort St. George, which are preserved at 
Madras, and the register of St. Mary’s. From 
these sources, and from existing books—such as 
Talboys Wheeler’s ‘Madras in the Olden Time’ 
and other works, and Orme’s ‘ History of Hindu- 
stan’—she has obtained materials for a stirring 
and trustworthy record, which justifies its 
second title, ‘A Short History of our First Posses- 
sions in India,’ and is dedicated by permission to 
Sir Arthur E. Havelock, the Governor of Madras. 
It is a curious account of jealousy and mistrust 
that is written. Very strong was the temptation 
in early days to shake unduly the pagoda tree, and 
most men in positions of authority and influence 
seem to have kept a jealous watch upon one another. 
The Company itself was ready to listen to charges 
of the sort, and accusations of maladministration 


By Mrs. Frank Penny. 


not seldom led to the recall of those in authority. 
In a sense, accordingly, the work is rather sadden. 
ing reading, though no one can without pride study 
the records of heroism and adventure of which the 
book is full. Particularly romantic is the account 
of the adventures of Job Charnock, the founder of 
‘the City of Palaces,” and of the mother of his 
children, whom he saved by force from the rite of 
suttee and sheltered in his own house. Charnock 
was said, at her request, to have embraced Hinduism 
and to have commemorated the anniversary of her 
death by sacrificing a cock on her tomb. Doubt 
upon the truth of this startling allegation is cast 
by the fact that the record of the baptism of his 
daughters, and the names of their godfathers and 
godmothers, are given in the register of St, Mary’s. 
We hear, too, of * Pirate” Pitt, whom the Directors 
describe as ‘‘a desperate fellow, and one that. we 
fear, will not stick at doing any mischief that lies 
in his power.” This is the Thomas Pitt who 
became, in 1698, Governor of Fort St. George. 
Thomas Pitt, who was even better known as 
‘* Diamond” Pitt, was the grandfather of the great 
Karl of Chatham. He was, indeed, a truculent 
fellow, but the Same may be said of not a few 
founders of empire. Pope brought a grave charge 
against Pitt, whom he originally mentioned by 
name. He thought better of it, however, and in 
his ‘ Moral Essay’ as it stands the name is omitted, 
though the rime to ‘‘wit” is preserved. Mrs. 
Penny, whom we cannot but believe to be the wife 
of our valued contributor Mr. Frank Penny, adds 
greatly to the attraction of her volume by her pen- 
and-ink sketches and other illustrations. She has 
written a work which will be valued by Anglo- 
Indians, and may be warmly commended to all 
interested in histories of adventure and the estab- 
lishment of English empire in the East. 
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VANISHING LONDON. 


No part of London has been richer in 
interesting landmarks than the neighbour- 
hood of Bream’s Buildings. Most. of these 
have now been removed. Indeed, the only 
one likely to remain is the old gateway 
to Lincoln's Inn. This, although long 
threatened, still survives. 

Fetter Lane—“ Fewter Lane,” so called of 
fewters or idle persons. Here once resided 
Hobbes of Malmesbury ; Sir Thomas Went- 
worth (Strafford) writes from it on March 26th, 
1621; John Bagford, the antiquary, was 
born here in 1675; Tom Paine lived at 
No. 77; and ten or twelve years ago one of 
the houses bore the inscription, “ Here liv’d 
Dryden, y® poet, born 1631, died 1700.” 

The first great change to be made was in 
1851, when the building of the new Record 
Office was commenced on the Rolls estate, 
to which the Bona records have been re- 
moved, and where they are easy of access. 
This important work was largely brought 
about by the late Prince Consort, Lord 
Langdale, Sir Henry Cole, and the strong 
advocacy of the Athenewm, whose con- 
tributors had found great difficulty in making 
historical researches among the State Papers 


at Carlton Ride. Lord Langdale was the 
first to commence the consolidation of the 
several offices by placing as many records as 
it would hold in the riding school of Carlton 
House. Mr. (afterwards Sir) Henry Cole 
was placed in charge of the building on the 
25th of November, 1841. Lord Langdale 
strongly opposed the proposal to place the 
records in the Victoria Tower, then about to 
be built, and in a letter to the Treasury on 
the 4th of October, 1842, urged that the best 
and most convenient site for the Record 
Office would be on the Rolls estate. It was, 
however, not until the 8th of February, 1850, 
that his final appeal was successful. He was 
not spared to see the great work accomplished 
for which he had fought so earnestly. He 
died on the 18th of April, 1851, and was 
buried in the Temple Church. The first 
stone of the new building was laid by Sir 
John Romilly on the 24th of May following. 

In order that the new building in Fetter 
Lane should be thoroughly fireproof, Mr. 
Cole, and Mr. Pennethorne the architect, con- 
sulted with Braidwood of the Fire Brigade, 
and we have as the result a stone building, 
fireproof, full of windows, and as strongly 
built as a fortress, Mr. Cole enthusiastically 
describes it as 
“the repository of the Public Records of the 
nation in unbroken series dating from the Norman 
Conquest eight centuries ago. It is wonderful for a 
completeness in Europe, or even perhaps in the 
world, which is due to our insular position, and to 
English conservative instincts. These records tell 
an indisputable tale of English events, life, manners, 
justice, and property, to be preserved as long as 
England lasts.”* 

Mr. Henry Cole’s connexion with the Public 
Records dates from 1832, when he had charge 
of the Court of Augmentations—a Court 
which Henry VIII. had established to look 
after the “augmentation” of his revenues 
arising from the dissolution of the monasteries. 
At the time of the fire which burnt down the 
Houses of Parliament on the 16th of October, 
1834, the office, which adjoined the Houses, 
was threatened, and Cole, assisted by the 
Guards and policemen, removed the whole 
of the documents into St. Martin’s Church. 

This narrow escape of the records caused 
him to be anxious as to fire all through his 
life, and during his last years at the South 
Kensington Museum he would frequently go 
over the building after it was closed, to be sure 
that the treasures it contained were quite safe 

In 1896 the Rolls Chapel was pulled down. 
It had been proposed to incorporate it in the 


* ‘Fifty Years of Public Work of Sir Henry Cole 
C.B.,’ vol. i. p. 82 (George Bell & Sons). 
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new block of the Record Office, removing 
only the roof, which, being of wood, could 
not be permitted to remain part of a build- 
ing which had to be fireproof, but the scheme 
had to be abandoned on account of the rotten 
state of the walls. Mr. Lyte, the Deputy- 
Keeper of the Records, gives the following 
interesting history of the chapel :— 

*‘1t was originally the Chapel of the House of 
Converts founded by Henry III., for the reception 
of Jews who had embraced the Christian faith. The 
keepers of the House of Converts came also to be 
the keepers of the Rolls of Chancery, and the 
Chapel of the House of Converts came to be known 
popularly as the Rolls Chapel. There was a Master 
of the Rolls with the name of Sir Julius Cesar, 
who here in 1815 married Mrs. Hungate. The 
bride was given away by her uncle, Sir Francis 
Bacon. It is a popular error, propagated by Pen- 
nant’s account of London, that Inigo Jones rebuilt 
the chapel in 1617. There is no evidence to con- 
nect Inigo Jones with the Rolls Chapel, and he was 
not the ruthless restorer and reconstructor of that 
building in the seventeenth century. It is supposed 
to have been injured by the Great Fire of London. 
The Rolls Chapel was used, not only for Divine 
worship and for the preservation of. the records of 
Chancery, but also as a meeting-place for creditors 
and debtors, and more recently as the place at 
which mortgagees waited for an hour before fore- 
closure. The attendance in the chapel dwindled 
down to about five as a maximum, and sometimes 
to two or even one, before the services finally ceased 
in 1895.” 

But it is within the last ten years that the 
greatest changes round Bream’s Buildings 
have been made, to the considerable benefit 
of the owners of the freehold, the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners; the offices of the 
Queen, Freld, and Law Times, the Athencewm, 
Notes and Queries, the Birkbeck Institution, 
and large printing establishments now 
occupy laud which a few years ago was a 
series of courtsand narrow passages. Although 
these in recent times had RS squalid and 
uninviting, they had in the past been full of 
associations dear to the antiquary and the 
historian. 

On the 9th of July some of the old houses 
in Neyill’s Court, Fetter Lane, were sold 
by Messrs. Weatherall & Green. These 
quaint houses, with their small gardens, are 
among the oldest in London, being among 
the relics of the City untouched by the Great 
Fire. The sale, which comprised some houses 
in Fetter Lane, realized about 23,000/., and 
will probably bring about the extending of 
Bream’s Buildings. Nos. 8, 9, and 10, forming 
a part of the Moravian settlement founded 
there by Count Zinzendorf in 1722, were not 
included in the sale. This was the first settle- 
ment of the Moravians in England. No. 10 
is the fine old mansion locally known as 
Chichester House. There is a tradition that it 


was at one time occupied by the Bishops 
of Chichester, who once owned the site of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and still hold property on both 
sides of Chancery Lane. Among the preachers 
in Nevill’s Court was John Wesley, but the 
‘History of the Moravian Chapel,’ published 
at 32, Fetter Lane, says that it is quite a 
mistake to state that the chapel was taken 
by Wesley, and that he formed his first 
society there. 

The Moravians, or rather, as they prefer 
to be called, “‘The Church of the United 
Brethren,” still keep their work in Fetter 
Lane in full activity. Many interesting 
pamphlets are published from their office. 
At the old chapel, in which few changes have 
been made, frequent services are held. The 
old organ remains, and a portion of the space 
under the gallery is divided by a glass parti- 
tion. This is still known as “the nursery,” 
from a tradition that little. children were 
kept there during the services, so as not to 
disturb the congregation. In former times 
there was a door in the wall at the back of 
the pulpit, so that the minister would be 
able to escape in case of riot. It is curious 
that the chapel should stand in two parishes, 
those of St. Bride and St. Dunstan-in-the- 
West, the boundary passing just in front of 
the pulpit. On this account the eastern 
window used to have a sash to admit the 
ae. of a boy to “beat the bounds” on 

oly Thursday.* The Moravians claim to 
number 258,000, and spend in mission work 
80,0002. per annum. 

Another chapel in Fetter Lane, just pulled 
down, had alsoamostinteresting record. Itwas 
associated with the Independents, now more 
generally called Congregationalists. ‘The pre- 
cise date of its foundation is unknown, but 
it was certainly previous to 1660. The leather- 
seller in Fleet Street, Praise God Barebones, 
occasionally preached there; his nephew 
assumed the name of Nicholas in place of the 
extraordinary rigmarole given to him by his 
father, and was the founder of the Phoenix 
Fire Office ; his house in Crown Court became 
the seat of the Royal Society. It was under 
the ministry of Mr. Stephen Lobb that about 
1685 the church took possession of the chapel 
in Fetter Lane. He is described as a man of 
learning, courage, and ability, and he took 
a leading part in the controversies that arose 
when James II. tried to get the laws against 
toleration altered. Being frequently at Court, 
he used his influence with the king, consider- 
ably to the advantage of the Dissenters. 


* “History of the Moravian Church,’ published 
by the Society. 
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In 1708 Thomas Bradbury, called by Queen 
Anne “Bold Bradbury,” took the pastorate. 
He was such a formidable opponent of the 
High Church party that great efforts were 
made to silence him; it is said that Harley 
offered him a bishopric if only he would 
conform. Then threats were tried, and a plot 
laid to assassinate him. Bradbury used to 
tell how he was the first man who proclaimed 
King George I. By an arrangement with 
Bishop Burnet, he wasamong thefirst to receive 
intimation of the death of Queen Anne. This 
was done by a special messenger dropping a 
handkerchief from the gallery while Bradbury 
was preaching. He suppressed his feeling of 
joy during the sermon, but made mention of 
it in a prayer of thanksgiving at the close 
of the service. Mr. Bradbury was one of the 
Dissenting ministers who carried up the con- 
gratulatory address to King George on his 
accession. As they were dressed in long black 
Geneva cloaks, a nobleman, probably Lord 
Bolingbroke, said to him, “ Pray, sir, is this 
a funeral?” “ Yes, my Lord,” was the ready 
reply. “Itis the funeral of the Schism Bill, 
and the resurrection of Liberty.” Another 
minister of the church was George Burder, 
the founder and first secretary of the 
Religious Tract Society; an interesting 
account of him is to be found in ‘The Story 
of the Religious Tract Society,’ by the Rev. 
Samuel G. Green, D.D.. Another renowned 
name associated with Fetter Lane is that of 
Caleb Morris. In the ‘Memorials of Fetter 
Lane Congregational Chapel,’ by Arthur Pye- 
Smith, published by Warren Hall & Lovitt, 
mention is made of the great influence 
exercised by Caleb Morris. In that out-of- 
the-way chapel in Fetter Lane he drew 
to him “students, ministers, teachers, men 
of science, men of letters, philosophers.” 
The members of the church have caused 
a chapel to be erected at Leyton, now known 
as New Fetter Lane Chapel. Mr. Albert 
Spicer, M.P., laid the foundation stone on the 
8th of July, 1899, and it was opened by Dr. 
Fairbairn on the 7th of May, 1900. 

It should not be forgotten that the first 
improvement to be made in Fetter Lane was 
the erection of the handsome building in 
which is carried on the publishing business 
of Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


FOOTPRINTS OF GODS, &o. 
(Continued from p. 165.) 
Apart from the semi-religious feeling, 
which, as I have stated previously, had been 
more or less insinuating itself in the primeval 


simplicity of the Japanese, there is no clear 
evidence of the native Shintoists ever 
having attached any religious meaning to 
the foot-impressions. After the period of 
Tempy6 (729-748), however, the conventional 
priestcraft of Buddhists, greatly helped by the 
all-embracing principles of Tauist theology, 
exerted its utmost efforts to find for every 
Japanese god the corresponding Indian divi- 
nity, just as the ancient Romans adapted so 
many Greek characteristics to their own gods 
(‘Hirota no Yashiro Yengi, 1543, reprint 
1898, p. 620; G. T. Bettany, ‘The World’s Re- 
ligions,’ 1890, pp. 336, 426). The Shintoists, 
deeply affected with this process of amalga- 
mation accomplished by their once very 
antagonistic party, commenced then to follow 
it tacitly in entitling all their own gods 
the “Suishaku” (literally, “ Remaining Foot- 
prints”) of the foreign Buddhas, Bodhisatvas, 
Devas, and saints, the so-called “ Hondji” 
(literally, “ Originating Ground”); and so 
the phrase for the assumed settling of any 
Shintoist god was “to leave his footmark ” 
(Fudjioka and Hirade, ‘ Nihonshakwai Shi,’ 
1898, vol. i. p. 152; Ise, ‘Waka Sanjinké,’ 
1784, par. 3; cf. Chamberlain, ‘Things 
Japanese,’ 1898, pp. 360-1). Thus the Shin- 
toist god Wakasahiko is said to have left his 
impressions on a white rock in the year 715 ; 
Takenouchi no Sukune, a premier of extra- 
ordinary longevity, attaining to more than 
three hundred and sixty years, is reported 
to have lost his way in 367 A.D., only a pair of 
his shoes being marked at Inaba (‘ Engishiki 
Shimmeiché6 Dzuchié,’ 1503, reprint 1898, 
pp. 821-4); the steps of the horse of the god 
Hachiman exist on Yawata Hill, near Kydéto 
(Yemi). 

At Ping-Yang, Korea, in a rock near a 
grotto, is shown a footstep of the horse said 
to have come forth therefrom and to have 
served King Tung-Ming (the founder of the 
kingdom of Kau-Li in 38 B.c.) in his ascension 
(‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ cdxxxiii. fol. 4 a). 

That the Chinese of very early ages paid 
especial attention to the footsteps of man 
and animals several archaic traditions illus- 
trate ; forexample, both Fuh-Hi, the mythical 
emperor to whom is credited the discovery 
of iron, and Ki, the ancestor of the Chau 
dynasty, were begotten by their mothers tread- 
ing in gigantic vestiges of unknown persons 
(2b., xlviii. 10 b ; Sze-Ma Tsiuen, ‘Shiki,’ first 
century B.c., Pan-kilV. ; Wang Chung, ‘ Lun- 
Hang,’ first century A.D., tom. lil. ch. vi.). 
Chwang-Kih invented the art of writing after 
observation of birds’ tracks(Kau Yu, note on 
the ‘Lu-Lan,’ second century A.D., tom. vil. 
ch. ii.); whereas the Karens in Burmah hold 
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thatthe steps of chickens rendered their sacred 
roll wholly unreadable (J. Lowin the ‘Journals 
of the Indian Archipelago,’ vol. iv. p. 415, 
1850). A legend similar to that of the Samoan 
god already quoted supplied the subject of a 
celebrated poem by Chang Hang (78-139 a.p.). 
The story runs that primitively the moun- 
tains Hwa-Shan and Shau-Yang were united 
into one, compelling the mighty stream of the 
Hwang-Ho to move on in curves along its 
side. In order to deliver the neighbouring 
inhabitants from the inundations thus fre- 
quently caused, Kii-Ling, the god of that river, 
split the mountainin twain, and hishandprints 
are visible to this day on the top of Hwa-Shan, 
his footprints at the bottom of Shau-Yang 
(‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ tom. xxvii. foll. 33-4). 
There are at Han-Yang footsteps of the 
King Chang Kang, which he is said to have 
stamped in a rock by his trampling on receipt 
of unexpected news of his enemy’s ap- 
proach in 206 B.c. (‘Ku-kin-ta-shu-tseih-ching,’ 
1723, sec. vi. tom. dxi. fol.5 b). From the 
imperial cyclopedia so repeatedly quoted 
above, the ‘Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 1701, I may 
enumerate the following examples of re- 
markable foot-impressions, most of which are 
of the Tauist savour: the marks of a recluse’s 
hands and feet on and below the Tuh-Shan 
(tom. xxvi. fol. 47 a); those of clogs of the 
warrior Ma-Tang, near the estuary of I-Ning ; 
one of the “dragon-horse” in Yun-Nan, said 
to give rain if prayed for (2b7d., 41 a); of a 
hermit and a dragon on the Lun-Shan (2d7d., 
7b); of the two birds at Yung-Kang, both 
traditionally said to have been found fighting 
and to have been turned into golden ingots on 
capture (32 b); of a hermit with his deer in the 
notorious villa of Li, a minister who flourished 
in the ninth century (fol. 39 a) ; of the shoes 
worn by the first emperor of the Tang dynasty, 
marvellously penetrating through two rocks 
(xlvii. 12 b) ; of a golden bull which ran upon 
a hill near Lake Tung-Ting in the third cen- 
tury A.D. (xxxvi. 15 b); of a horse and tiger, 
as well as of a gigantic crane at Shun-Ngan 
(cccxxxvlil. 7 a); of the white deer on whose 
back Koh-Hung ascended to the heavens 
(ebed., 18 b) ; of an angling saint near Chung- 
Hing (xxxiv. 11 a); of the horse which was 
ridden by the classic poet Kiuh- Yuen 
when he went to a stream to be drowned 
(cccxx. 10 a); of the shoes of a king at 
I-Chang ; of a scribe who drew the eight 
signs for divination on a rock near Shun- 
Hing (xxvi. 50b); of a hermit and of a dragon 
at Ih-Chan (cccexxxvi. 6 a); of a donkey be- 
longing to the magician Chang. Ko on a bridge 
in Chau-Chau (ccexxxv. 7 b); of the dragon 


in a stalactite cavern on Lin-In Mountain. 
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(xxvi. 9 a); of a remarkably muscular 
and swift - paced bull presented to the em- 
peror from Syria in 112 B.c. at the thence 
so-called Pier of Flowery Bull (cdxxxv. 
25 b); of a dog on Dog Mountain in Lo-Chau 
(cccxxxv. 11 a); of the six Tauist saints, and 
dogs and fowls, who accompanied the King of 
Hwi-Nan in his ascension in 122 B.c. on Pah- 
Kung Mountain (xxiv. 8 a) ; of a horse epony- 
mous of the “Path of the Celestial Horse” 
near Tsing-Chang (ccclii. 25 b); the pairs of 
hand and foot marks of a mystic individual 
in Kinchau (ccexxxv. 9 b). And the follow- 
ing are those of clearly Buddhist origin : the 
impression of the pedal dorse of a pious 
daughter of Kublai Khan in Tan-yt Monastery 
(zb2d., cccliii. fol. 7 a); four vestiges of the 
horse belonging to the priest Chi Tau-Lin at 
Nan-Fung (cccxxiii. 19 a); of an arhat on 
Shih-Pau Mountain, Yunnan (cecexxxix. 30 b); 
the marks of Avalokités’vara’s knee-joints at 
Shih-Tsiuen (xxv. 25 a); a pair of Kasyapa 
Buddha’s footprints in Yueh-Chau (Genkai, 
‘Tédaikwashd Téseiden,’ 779, reprint 1898, 
p. 544); those of the guardian-gods of the 
four corners of the world at Kiang-Ning (2., 
p. 549). 

In the Temple of Po-ta-la at Lhassa prints 
of the hand and foot of Tsongkapa are seen 
in butter and never effaced (Ma and Shing, 
‘ Wei-Tsiang-tu-shih,’ 1793, tom. iv. fol. 24 b). 
In Khotan a Pratyékabuddha’s steps existed 
in a rock (‘Tang-shu,’ tenth century, swd 
‘Yu-Tien’). In Ferghana a rock was formerly 
pointed out with tracks of the celestial horse 
on it (‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ cdxxxiii. fol. 31 b). 

So far as my scanty reading goes, I have 
not met a single instance in the Far East of 
such usage of foot-outlines as a pilgrim’s re- 
cords as is prevalent in the European states ; 
nevertheless such a practice is very likely to 
continue to be witnessed in certain parts 
thereof. An allied custom prevails with the 
Cambodjans, who, from very early times, 
have kept as a memorial the impression 
on silk of a hand or foot of a relative or a 
tutor who gave them first lessons in reading 
and writing (J. Moura, ‘Le Royaume du 
Cambodje,’ 1882, vol. i. p. 197); and there 
is a record of the Japanese hero of Kamada 
(seventeenth century), whose alleged thumb- 
print was visible on a pillar in Asakusa 
Temple, Yedo, in the eighteenth century 
ea ae ‘Kinsei Kisekikd, 1804, vol. v 
ch. x.). 

Of all the external attributes of man and 
animals, only the shadow, the reflection, and 
partly the voice, can equal the footsteps in the 
constancy of their presence with his bodily 
existence, nor was the footstep considered 
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by the primitive folks as a less mysterious 
accompaniment of the animate body than 
those physical manifestations (cf. Herbert 
Spencer, ‘The Principles of Sociology,’ third 
edition, vol. i. p. 114 et seg.). Such a crude 
notion of uncultured races naturally induced 
them to admit that not only man and 
animals, but also spiritual beings, could pro- 
duce their footsteps, provided that the 
material constituting the ground they trod 
was somewhat finer than ordinary earth. 
Besides many examples of such a super- 
stition given in Tylor’s ‘Primitive Cul- 
ture,’ 1871, vol. ii. p. 179 et seg., I may quote 
the following: In Japan the fox, under 
whatever appearance he happens to try to 
charm a man, is bound to leave the foot- 
steps characteristic of the beast (Masafusa, 
* Kobiki,’ eleventh century) ; the “ osaki,” or 
small fox with his tail cleft at the end, 
which plays in some provinces the part of 
the European mandrake in accumulating 
treasures for its greedy master, is said 
never to fail to be detected by its footsteps 
if fine ashes be strewn to detect them (Mr. 
K. Takahashi’s communication, 7m ltt.) ; in 
the year 929 the impérial palace was found 
one morning full of the demon’s tracks as big 
as an ox’s, and coloured blue and red (Nari- 
suye, ‘Kokon Chomonshi, 1254, ch. xxvi.) ; 
those of Avalékités’vara were left one night 
on ashes in a cathedral at Chang - Ngan, 
China (Twang Ching-Shih, ‘ Ya-Yang-tshah- 
tsu,’ ninth century, second series, tom. vi. fol. 
4a, Jap. edition); and of the dragon visible 
on a beach in Kwei-chau every time after he 
paired with a mare purposely brought to raise 
a dragon-steed race (‘Yuen-kien-lui-han, xxvi. 
20 b). Father C. Borri saw in Cochin China 
three footmarks of the devil, each more than 
two palms long,-.on a pavement (‘ Relatione 
della Nuova Missione...... al Regno della 
Cochin-china,’ Roma, 1631, p. 216). In Fiji of 
aforetime the prints of his hand and foot in 
the ashes of the hearth signified the entrance 
into the house of the leprosy god Sakuka 
(B. G. Corney in Folk-Lore, March, 1896, p. 22). 
In India devil’s steps, more than three or 
four paces asunder, were described from 
Sikkim (Jordanus, ‘The Wonders of the East,’ 
Yule’s translation, 1863, p. 37, note); but in 
the Buddhist legend of Nagardjuna’s con- 
version spiritual beings are said to leave no 
mark, whereas the man, however adept in 
the magic of making himself invisible, leaves 
it necessarily (Tau-Shih, ‘ Fah-yuen-chu-lin,’ 
668, British Museum copy, 15,101, d. 4, tom. 
lui. fol. 4.a).* All this notion culminated in 


* Compare J. Moura, op. cit., tom. i. p. 314, 
where it is mentioned that the demon has no shadow 
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the cosmographic myths of several nations 
associating the heavenly bodies with the foot- 
prints, such as the Mexican day, “Track of 
the Sun” and the Indian “Three Footprints 
of Vishnu,” a zodiacal sign (‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ xxiv. 794); some Buddhist con- 
stellation was assimilated to footsteps (Twang 
Ching-Shih, op. czt., tom. ii. fol. 8 a); the 
shooting star, called by the Japanese “night- 
crawling star,” in allusion to a train that 
appears to remain in its track (Shitagau, 
‘Wamyd Ruijushé,’ tenth century, tom. i. 
article 13); and according to the Buddhist 
description of the universe, Yugamdhara, 
one of the seven concentric mountains sur- 
rounding Mount Méru, derives its title from 
a pair of vestiges on its top (Vasubandhu, 
‘Abhidharma Kécha Sastra,’ about the Chris- 
tian era, book xi.). 

Man in his natural and pristine state of 
existence used to pay far more attention than 
he does in his civilized condition to the foot- 
marks of all his fellow-creatures, necessitated 
by so great a portion of his wellbeing depend- 
ing upon his skill in their discernment (Waitz, 
‘Anthropologie der Naturvolker, 1861, iii. 
222; Petherick, ‘Egypt, the Soudan, and 
Central Africa,’ 1861, pp. 72, 98, 222; Young- 
husband, ‘The Heart of a Continent,’ 1896, 
p. 79; and Galton, ‘ Finger- Prints,’ 1892, 
p. 23). Hence many stories of very singular 
utilization of such skill; for example, it 
was a usage in Japan to observe the fox’s 
tracks on Lake Suwa before people should 
begin and cease to walk on the ice covering 
it in the winter (Terashima, op. czt., tom. 
Ixvili.; cf. Pliny, ‘Hist. Nat., lib. viii. cap. 42). 
The Chinese magicians acquired their art 
of enchantment by a symbolical walk on 
observation of the stork’s tracks on sand, the 
secret power of upsetting stones so as to 
capture serpents being attributed to this bird 
(Li Shih, ‘Sth-Poh-wuh-chi,’ thirteenth 
century, Kyoto edition, 1693, tom. i. fol. 10 b) ; 
and a Buddhist sitra contains an anecdote of 
a savant, who rightly remarked on the steps 
left by an elephant that it was a female 
gravid with a calf of the same sex (Tau-shi, 
op. cit., tom. xlv. fol. 16) ; whilst the Chinese 
hold a full confidence in the art of discover- 
ing excellent steeds through their tracks 
(‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ tom. cdxxxiii. fol. 19 a). 
That this sort of observation gave certain 
assistance to the zsthetic progress of man- 
kind is evinced by the highly reputed 


under the sun; the same belief is current in China 
about the Tauist saints, as well as the child pro- 
created by the man of extreme age (Ying Chau, 
‘Fung-siih-tung, second century A.D., apud Tera- 
shima, op. cit., tom. viii.). 
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Japanese artist Hokusai, who has executed a 
picture of the autumnal maple leaves floating 
on the stream by causing a fowl, whose feet 
he dipped in red colour, to tread on paper 
brushed up in blue (Sekiba, ‘Ukiyoe Hen- 
nenshi,’ 1891, tom. 1i. fol. 29 b); the corre- 
sponding similes familiarly seen in the 
Japanese and Chinese poesies being the 
comparison of the plum flowers and bamboo 
leaves respectively to a dog’s steps and a 
fowl’s. Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
1, Crescent Place, South Kensington, 8. W. 


(To be continued.) 


“SHoppy” Crota Brnpines.—I was lately 
in an old bookshop entirely devoted to the 
sale of second-hand one-shilling and two- 
shilling volumes—product of the last fifty 
years. No description could give an idea of 
the accumulated squalor and dilapidation thus 
presented. All was decay and dropping to 
pieces. Such as were — by a fiction — 
presumed to have been “bound in cloth” 
were in a strange putrescent state—eaten 
away as by disease. Those in cheap boards 
were all rotting ; like beggars or tramps of 
the worst sort, they were all in rags; yet 
these were the showy, glittering things of not 
so many years ago, and the “spectacle gave 
to think.” There was the result of the cheap 
and nasty work of our time—bad cloth, bad 
sewing, bad paper and print, all mean, cheap, 
and nasty. Not long since I spoke in these 
columns of the charming early editions of 
the Scott novels. Equally high artistic 
praise may be given to the class of books 
turned out some sixty years since. I am 
fond of collecting such, and often rescue one 
for a trifling ransom from box or outside 
shelf. There were really an elegance and a 
taste—and good—that command admiration. 
The designing and execution of the cloth 
cover was a different thing then. I have the 
‘Christmas Books’ of Boz, fifty years old, yet 
the cloth is as sound as ever, unfaded, and the 
gilding rich and bright. Albert Smith’s ‘ Trip 
to Constantinople’ and some of Thackeray’s 
works were truly elegant in design and exe- 
cution. The stamping on the side was most 
effective. How pretty to open them and come 
on the delicately wrought woodcuts by Harvey 
or Williams, inserted in the text or worked 
into a border! I know numbers of these 
dainty little volumes, where size and thick- 
ness was matter of nice calculation. For a 
really lovely specimen of decorative boards 
I would name Leigh Hunt’s ‘Jar of Honey,’ 
with its blue jar on a cream ground, on 
a glazed paper, which after forty or fifty 


years has remained unsoiled. Nowadays 
vile shoddy cloth, bad thread or wire, rotten 
paper, poor print, cannot furnish forth a 
decent book. They are no sooner put together 
than they begin to disintegrate. I would 
recommend every amateur, if he can—though 
he will find no one in his way—-to secure 
every one of these graceful little tomes on 
which he lights. No books give so much 
pleasure from their artistic character ; their 
qualities improve with keeping. 
Percy FITzGERALD. 


ScorT AND CARLYLE ON LAUGHTER. — 
Carlyle, in ‘Sartor Resartus,’ book i. chap. iv., 
says :—— 


Scott does not seem to have altogether 
held this view. See the scene in ‘Quentin 
Durward,’ chap. xxxiii., where the unhappy 
“ Rouge Sanglier,” z.e., Hayraddin Maugrabin, 
is hunted by “half a score of fierce boar- 
hounds” at Peronne. Louis XI. 

‘laughed till the tears ran from his eyes, and in his 
ecstasies of rapture caught hold of the Duke’s 
ermine cloak as if to support himself; whilst the 


Duke, no less delighted, flung his arm around the 
King’s shoulder,” &c. 


Louis XI., I hope, was not “irreclaimably 
bad”—I trust no one is so—still he must 
have been bad enough, and yet, according to 
Scott, he seems, like Justice Silence, to “have 
been merry twice and once.” 

JONATHAN BOovuCcHIER. 


THe Miscuizrs oF Topacco.—Every reader 
of ‘N. & Q. will remember Cob’s description 
of the smoker in ‘ Every Man in his Humour,’ 
Act III. sc. ii., and how roguish tobacco is 
“good for nothing but to choke a man, and 
fill him,full of smoke and embers.” Dr. 
Theodore Kerckring, of Amsterdam, in his 
‘Spicilegium Anatomicum,’ 1670, relates how 
he dissected a subject who had been “beyond 
measure addicted to smoky delights”; and 
the description is highly graphic, fortifying 
that of Cob :— 

‘‘Observatio XC.—Nimius Tabaci usus noxius. 
Invaluit, heu! nimium illud in Europé Cacoéthes, 
sugendi fumum herbe Tabaci, ut vocant, per tubos 
ad id solummodo confectos. Quanta inde morum 
perversitas, ii viderint, quibus illud datum est 
negotii, vel Politici, vel Theologi. Quantum sani- 
tati suze noceant, quibus hic mos est, ut toties 
Vulcano, vel Charonti potius sacrificent, etiam non 
explicabo: suffecerit oculis subjicere hominem, 
quem in Medicorum coron4 secui; is supra modum 
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hisce fumosis deliciis addictus, vix ullum obibat 
negotium, quin sibi, ut patuit, fatalem succum 
hauriret. Ubi enim crebris quasi pulsata ictibus, 
natura fatiscere, atque in morbum collabi ccepit ; 
ille nigricantem materiam per anticum, per posti- 
cum, per utrumque gutturem tamdiu ejicere, donec 
fuscam simul evomeret animam, quam Plutonia 
visentem regna comitari non lubet ; suspicor enim 
nigros illos et vaporum Stygiorum globis fumigantes 
lacus potius ex consuetudine, quam lucida ccelorum 
sydera adamasse, utpote fumis semper pastam et 
innutritam ; hospitium certe, quod illa reliquerat, 
visitavi et peragravi, fultus cultro anatomico. 
Quid viderim, quceris? domum mihi intrare visus 
sum vere Plutoniam; ecce tibi in foribus atrato 
colore tincta, et quasi venenato succo imbuta 
intumuerat lingua. Quid trachea? camino similis, 
nigra fuligine undique obducta. Pulmones aridi, 
exsucci, et pene friabiles: hepar, tanquam si pre 
ceteris traxisset incendium, totum erat inflam- 
matum ; a cujus flammis ne bilis quidem in cystide 
sud immunis erat; colorem enim contraxerat ex 
purpureo virescentem. Ad intestina vero, ut sunt 
corporis saburra, confiluxerant totius adustionis 
carbones: plena etenim erant nigricante materia, 
quz non mitiorem ipso Averno spirabat odorem. 
Kcce frequentis hujus suctionis medicos fructus.” 
RicHarD H. THORNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


‘Toe Mistietor Boucu’ Tracepy ReE- 
PEATED.— 3 


‘* A horrible discovery has been made at Aboyne, 
Aberdeenshire. A boy named Charles Thomson, a 
crofter’s son, was missed on Saturday evening at 
the farm of Balnacraig. It was supposed he had 

one away with his father, who was visiting the 
arm, but this morning the body of the lad_was 
found in a corn chest. He had fallen in, and the 
lid had closed on him with a snap.”—Hdinburgh 
Hvening News, 16 August. 

W. E. WILSON. 


Hawick. 


Tue Locomotive AND Gas.—-The following 
occurs in the Western Daily Mercury for 
16 August :— 


‘*The district of Redruth and neighbourhood has 
not been without its influence on modern progress. 
Two of the greatest inventions of the early part of 
the century hailed from there. The house in which 
William Murdoch resided when he invented gas 
lighting still exists, and bids fair to outlast many 
more modern edifices. It stands on the site, and 
its foundations are supposed to be part, of an 
ancient church. It is commonly supposed that 
Stephenson invented the locomotive, but Murdoch 
himself made a model locomotive in 1784, full forty 
years before the advent of Stephenson’s Rocket 
in 1829. Murdoch’s engine bore a liliputian resem- 
blance to the old-fashioned tricycle, with two large 
wheels and a smaller steering one infront. The 
engine and boiler, which occupied the back of the 
locomotive, were very small and on the non- 
condensing principle. The driving wheels were 
only 94 inches in diameter, and the leading wheels 
4? inches. One of the commonest stories told by 
the older people of the district is how the little 
model ran away from its master. In a biographical 
notice of the inventor published about fifty yearsago, 


we find the following account: ‘One night, after 
returning from his duties at the mine in Redruth, 
Cornwall, where he resided for some time in charge 
of the mining engines, he wished to put to the test 
the power of his engine; and, as railroads were 
then unknown, he had recourse to the walk leading 
to the church, situated about a mile from the 
town. This was very narrow, but kept rolled like 
a garden walk, and bounded on each side by high 
hedges. The night was dark, and he alone sallied 
out with his engine, lighted the fire, a lamp under 
the boiler, and off started the locomotive with the 
inventor in full chase after it. Shortly after he 
heard distant despair-like shouting. It was too 
dark to perceive objects, but he soon found that 
the cries for assistance proceeded from the worthy 
pastor, who, going into the town on business, was 
met on this lonely road by the fiery monster, whom 
he subsequently declared he took for the evil one 
in propria persona.’ Some years ago the daughter 
of the pastor in question was sought out, and 
although only a child at the time of the occurrence, 
she vouched for the truth of the main details, 
saying that ‘one dark evening her parents, return- 
ing from Redruth to the vicarage, were somewhat 
startled by a fizzing sound, and saw a little thing 
in the road moving in a zigzag way. Murdoch was 
with it; her parents knew him well.’ The model 
appears to have been a forerunner of the traction 
engine rather than of the railway locomotive ; but 
that Murdoch was the inventor of the steam loco- 
motive there is little room for doubt.” 


According to the above, England’s most 
south - western county lays claim to having 
produced the men whose inventions have 
practically revolutionized the world. 

Harry Hens. 

Tle ?Ouessant, Finisterre. — 


WILLIAM CARRINGTON, WaATCHMAKER.— 
Britten, in his ‘Old Clocks and Watches and 
their Makers,’ mentions on p. 386 five differ- 
ent members of this family, although the 
above is not included in that number. It 
seems worth recording the following inscrip- 
tions on two ordinary headstones on the 
south side of All Saints’ Churchyard, Epping, 
which I copied some time back. The church 
is pleasantly situated about two miles north- 
west from the old town of Epping :— 

‘‘ Here Lyeth Interr’d y® Body | of Mt William 
Carrington | of London, Watch-Maker | (Son of Mr 
Henry Carrington | of this Parish) who Departed | 
this Life October the 19t 1748 | In the 22¢ Year of 
RAE Haars Carrington Junt | of this Parish Dyed 
the 20% of | August 1761, Aged 31 Years.” 

Cuas. H. Crovucu. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


QHAKESPEARE’S PRONUNCIATION OF “ QORI- 
son.” (See ante, p. 52.)—I agree with C.C. B. 
that in ‘Hamlet,’ III. i. 88, “orisons” is 
accented on the first syllable. As, how- 
ever, Nares has quoted this line as affording 
an instance of accentuation on the penult, I 
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should have been pleased if C. ©. B. had 
given us his scansion. I offer the following : 
The fair’ | Ophélia! | Nym’ph, in | thy or’ | ison’s 
e all my sins remember’d. 
In Ophélia we have a polysyllabic proper 
name with only one accent, as in another 
example given by Abbott :— 
Thou art’ | Hermione ; | or rd | ther thou | art shé. 
Winter’s Tale,’ V. iii. 25. 
On “N ee ” falls accent after pause. 
tf this do not satisfy C. C. B., will he 
kindly give his alternative scansion ? Any- 
thing rather than believe that Shakespeare’s 
ear could have tolerated the grating sequence 


in sound—thf ori. R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 
JoHN Stuart Mrz’s DeErrnirion oF 


Matrer.—‘The permanent possibility of 
sensation” (see ‘Life,’ by Courtney, 1889, 
p. 137). It is interesting to compare with 
this a remark made by Sir H. Davy in 
‘Consolations in Travel’ :— 


‘The external world or [query ‘ of’] matter is to 
us in fact nothing but a heap or cluster of sensations, 
and in looking back to the memory of our own 
being, we find one principle which may be called 
the monad, or self, constantly present, intimately 
associated with a particular class of sensations, 
which we call our own body or organs.”—Dia- 
logue iv., speech by “‘ The Unknown.” 


C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


SrpNEyY Cooper’s Lirz.—A correspondent 


wrote to me some time ago from the other 
side of the world thus :— 


“TI notice that T. 8. Cooper in ‘ My Life’ calls 
Joseph Gillott, of Birmingham, whom we used to 
know, a ‘picture-dealer.? He was not that any 
more than Lord Northwick and a number of the 
“merchant princes’ of Manchester and Birmingham 
who used to buy pictures of the artists and dabble 
and exchange with each other. That is my view.” 

I wrote to Mr. Cooper pointing out the 
mistake he had made, but no reply seems to 
imply that he is, he thinks, right. The pas- 
sage occurs in vol. i. p. 294. He says: 
“About this time Mr. Gillott, of Birming- 
ham, the celebrated steel-pen maker, started 
as a picture-dealer.” 


Further on, writing of Turner’s pictures, 
Mr. Cooper says: “Of these the ‘Fighting 
Téméraire’ was one which, after Gillott’s 
death, fetched a very high price” ; and 
“this famous picture by that great master passed 
through several hands after Gillott’s death and 
finally found its way to the National Gallery, 
where it now is, being one of those which were 
repurchased by Turner himself and left by him to 
the nation at his death.” 

Considering that Turner died in 1851 and 
that Gillott did not die until 3 J anuary, 1873, 


it is quite clear that there are some mistakes 
in Mr. Cooper’s account. The fact is that this 
picture was in the National Gallery long 
before Gillott’s death. One cannot help a 
smile at Mr. Cooper’s remark on the next 
page. He says: “Mr. Gillott was a liberal 
man in every way, and I always found him 
thoroughly straightforward in all business 
transactions, which, I fear, cannot be said 
of all dealers” (vol. i. p. 295 ; see also vol. 11. 


p. 4). This of one of Birmingham’s most 
celebrated men, who had_ hundreds of 
people in his employ, and died worth 


250,0007. personalty. 

In vol. 1. p, 252 Mr. Cooper says :— 

‘“My picture, which was described in the cata- 
logue of the [Royal Academy] Exhibition as ‘ Milk- 
ing Time: Study in a Farmyard near Canterbury,’ 
is now in the National Gallery as one of the Vernon 
Collection, the greater portion of which was moved 
there from South Kensington Museum (where the 
whole of this valuable collection was first placed) 
some years ago.” 

In the R.A. Catalogue for 1834 ‘ Milking 
Time ’is ascribed (in error ?) to “ J.S. Cooper.” 
In vol. i. p. 336 we find the same statement 
that the Vernon Collection was “ originally 
placed in the 8.K.M.” It is wrong. Mr. 
Vernon gave it to the nation in 1847. How 
soon after it was exhibited I do not know ; 
but it was at Marlborough House in 1853, 
and before, because Mr. Vernon died 22 May, 
1849, when the Vernon Gallery was closed for 
his funeral. RautpeH THOMAS. 


@Oueries, 


We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


St. JAmEs’s SHetL.—Did the wearing of 
this scallop or “cockle” shell (Pecten jacobeeus) 
signify that the pilgrim had been at the 
shrine of St. James of Compostella or in the 
Holy Land? Many modern writers assume 
or assert the latter. Is there any actual 
evidence of early date? Littré says Com- 
postella or Mont St. Michel in Normandy, 


ignoring Palestine. J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


ADDRESS WANTED.—Can any one inform 
me of the present address of Graham R. 
Tomson, author of Ballades, Triolets, &c., 
included in a book of Ballades, &e., selected 
by Gleeson White, and published by Walter 
Scott, Ltd.? (Mrs.) M. Harwoop. 


Brasenose House, All Saints’ Court, Oxford, 
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“CHEVAL DE St. JEAN.”—A distant cor- 
respondent, informing me of a discovery 
he has made, writes, “Si je n’ai pas trouvé 
le cheval de St. Jean, j'ai trouvé,” &e. The 
meaning of the expression is pretty evl- 
dent, but I should like to know its exact 
application, and how it originated. Littré 
seems not to notice it, nor can I find it 
among the many proverbial sayings about 
the horse given in Rolland’s ‘Faune Popu- 
laire de la France.’ ANPIEL. 


“PrrFiIpE ALBION.”—What was the origin 
of the phrase ‘‘Perfide Albion,” which, I 
believe, was first used by Napoleon I. ? 

ERNEST CRESSWELL. 
[In a sermon preached at Metz on the Circum- 
cision Bossuet said: ‘‘ L?Angleterre, ah! la pertide 
Angleterre, que le rempart de ses mers rendoit 
inaccessible aux Romains, la foi du Sauveur y est 
abordée.” See 4 §. iii. 32.) 


- Enerish AMBASSADOR AND NAPOLEON.— 
What British ambassador did Napoleon I. 
deliberately deceive or break his word to in 
an important matter ? 
ERNEST CRESSWELL. 
Source or Quoration.—In what poem of 
what author occurs the line 
Leaving the final issues in his hands? 
MarGaret G. Crow. 


“THE MAINS MORE.” — This. expression 
occurs, as far as I know, only in Galt’s ‘Sir 
Andrew Wylie.’ | 


“That fool antic mob of latherons and merry- 
andrews, devouring the mains more here the 
ither night wi’ their gallanting.”—Ch. xvii. 

‘“Some thought it wasna come to pass that ye 
would ever consent to let Miss Mary tak’ him, 
though he had the main’s more.”—Ch. xevi. 

What is the meaning of “ the mains more” 
or “ the main’s more”? Is the expression of 
Gaelic origin ? A. L. MAyaew. 

Oxford. 


MEDALLION oF WattTEeR Scorr.—A bronze 
medallion of Sir Walter Scott in my posses- 
sion bears one word in its legend which is for 
me hopelessly obscure. Its diameter is two 
and a half inches, and its thickness twice 
that of a silver dollar. The field of the 
obverse is filled with a head in high relief 
with the word Scott behind it, the whole 
encircled by a string of corollas of some 
flower which I cannot name. 

The reverse shows a Muse (Clio) at full 
length, standing, and seeming to espy some 
approaching candidate for fame. Her left 
hand rests on a cippus, from which a scroll 
hangs down inscribed “To great men.” In 
her right hand she holds a stylus. 


In the exergue below are the following 
words : “Pub, by 8. Parker, London, 1827.— 
T. Stothard, R.A., d., A. J. Stothard, f.” 

_The words incised on the edge or broad 
rim are: “Bardorum citharas patrio qui 
reddidit istro.” The word istro is a riddle 
for which I find no sphinx. Who can give 
me an interpretation ? But what I desiderate 


‘I hope to discover through the columns. of 


‘N. & Q.,’ or that, to shun delay, some one 

of its readers will vouchsafe me a postal of 

the wisdom of the East, “posted o’er land 

and ocean without rest” to my corner of the 

Far West. James D. Burier. 
Madison, Wisconsin, U.S. 


‘RoMBERT: A TALE OF CAROLINA,’ 2 vols., 
New York, Francis, 252, Broadway, 1835. 
Who wrote this ? Pree 


“HONOURS ARE EASY.” —With whom did the 
phrase originate, and what is its exact mean- 
ing ? D. M. 

[Colloquially it signifies at whist that honours are 
divided, and that neither party can score them. 
Consult ‘H.E.D.,’? in which the first use quoted 
occurs in 1884. ] 


SmItH PEREGRINE FIELDING was admitted 
to Westminster School on 16 July, 1781. Can 
any correspondent give me particulars of his 
parentage and career ? Gute BB! 


Fotry.—Paul Foley was admitted to West- 
minster School in 1767, another Foley (whose 
Christian name is not given in the Admission 
Book) in 1806, and Henry Samuel Foley in 
1813. I-should be glad to learn any particu- 
lars concerning them. G. F. RB. B. 


Paropy on ‘Tue Mistietor Boucu.’— 
Can any of your readers tell me where a 
parody can be found of the above, beginning 

The gates were closed at Westminster Hall, 
and having the refrain to each verse, 
Oh, what a flare up! 
I believe it contains allusions to the burning 
of the Houses of Parliament in 1834. It is 
not in Hamilton’s collection of eae 


Catvin Lerrers.—In the Earl of Chiches- 
ter’s ‘ Diary’ his lordship jotted down a con- 
versation he had with De Montier, and the 
latter assured him that in the king’s library 
at Paris were to be found letters wherein 
Calvin acknowledged himself to be an 


atheist. Are these letters still extant ? 
DoE RS 
“ MovING HEAVEN AND EARTH.” — There 


is a Latin saw, “Flectere si nequeo superos, 
Acheronta movebo,” from which I opine that 
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our phrase “ moving heaven,” &c., has sprung. 
If I am mistaken in my rash conjecture, 
mayhap some good Latinist will enlighten 
me as to the nature of my error. Nor shall 
I be surprised to hear that the question has 
been answered in the older series of ‘N. & Q.’ 
M. L. R. Bresvar. 


“Goat” and “Gaon.”— When did the 
word “goal” eventually become “gaol”? In 
the ‘History of Buckingham’ by Browne 
Willis (ed. 1755, p. 49) the “Goal at Ayles- 
bury” is mentioned. On a Bath token in the 
writers possession is the legend “Pray for 
the debtors in Ilchester Goal,” with the date 
1794. But there was an advertisement in the 
Taunton Courier of 5 April, 1820, for a turn: 
key at Ilchester Gaol; so that between the 
two dates last given thechange of spelling had 
presumably taken place. Can the date be 
more exactly fixed? I believe the derivation 
of “goal” is obscure. Can it be derived from 
the French gaule? Curiously enough, Leland 
spelt it “gaiol,” swh Ilchester. 


WiutiAM LockEe RApForp. 
Ilminster. 


PoLE- CarEw.—From which locality was 
the name of Pole derived—from Pole or Poole 
in Dorset, or Poole in Cheshire? Hamsworthy 
in the former county was at a very remote 
period associated with the Carews or Carys. 
Pole-Carew of Anthony bears, Azure, semée 
de lys, a lion rampant arg., same as Poole of 
Poole Hall, Chester. Chandos- Pole bears, 
Arg., a chevron between three crescents. 
Which was the correct shield of Pole; or was 
the family entitled to both coats 2 

T. W. Carey. 


FERoctous Dootys. (See 224 §. iv. 367, 
420.)—The tale of the ferocious Doolys seizing 
upon the wounded has already been discussed 
in these columns, and it is said to have been 
first told by Burke in the trial of Warren 
Hastings. Yule and Burnell (‘ Hobson- 
Jobson,’ 242) have been unable to trace it. 
Can any of your readers assist in fixing the 


origin of the story ? W. CROoKE. 
Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


“ TEMPERANCE.”—Will you or one of your 
correspondents let me know when and how 
our word temperance began to be used as 
meaning “total abstinence” from alcohol ? 


C. SunpER, Major. 
Gaya, Bengal. 


Frupat Courts BAaron.—Can you inform 
me when the old Courts Baron, held in the 
different parishes for the regulation of local 
disputes, and certifying the title to custom- 
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ary land, &c., ceased to have jurisdiction and 
power to enforce penalties ? M. N.. 


JOSEPH FIREBUCK, GUNMAKER.—I have in 
my possession an old single percussion 
muzzle-loading gun, of good workmanship, 
marked on the side plate “Joseph Firebuck, 
London,” and on the top of the barrel 
‘“Oldmarket, London.” Can any one tell me 
anything of this maker ? 

W. H. QUARRELL. 


ETon CoLLEGE AND Ram Huntine.—Horace 
Walpole, in his ‘Letters’ (Cunningham’s 
edition, vol. vii. p. 200), mentions Ducarel’s 
translation of a ‘History of the Abbey of 
Bec,’ and writes that it contains a mention 
of 
““a very curious circumstance, at least valuable to 
us disciples of Alma Mater Etonensis. The ram 
hunting was derived from the manor of Wrotham 
in Norfolk, which formerly belonged to Bec, and 
being forfeited, together with other alien priories, 
was bestowed by Henry VI. on our college.” 


What was the ram hunting here mentioned? 
<o MAWSE tis 


[See 8 §. i. 315, 401.] 


Otp Masonic ENGRAVING.—I have recently 
purchased an old masonic engraving (steel), 
presumably executed in the early years of 
this century, and containing no fewer than 
one hundred and twenty emblems peculiar ~ 
to freemasonry. Can any reader tell me its 
exact age? It was “ Printed and Published 
for B. A. Neely, 41, Gt. Jackson St., Hulme, 
by John Bradshaw, 6, Church Street, Man- 
chester,” and is “ Dedicated to the Ancient 
and Honorable Fraternity of Free Masons.” 

Cuas. F, Forspaw, LL.D. 

48, Hanover Square, Bradford. 


SHREWSBURY REcorRDs.—Can some Shrop- 
shire reader state whether the municipal 
archives at Shrewsbury contain any record 
of the sittings of the Council of the Marches 
at’ Shrewsbury Town Hall under John Wil- 
cock, Bishop of Worcester, and Lord Rivers 
in 1478, before the Court was transferred to 
Ludlow Castle? T. Cann Huaues, M.A. 


“OLD ENGLAND.”—How far back in our 
literature can this phrase be traced ? 
POLITICIAN. 


Watton.—Can any reader tell me if Bess’s 
‘Sufferings of the Quakers’ mentions the 
name of Walton of Bibury? A lady residing 
in Trenton, N.J., U.S., states that she is a 
descendant of one of four brothers of the 
name who left Bibury in 1675 and settled in 
the Delaware Valley, Pennsylvania, naming 


, the spot Bibury, now known as Byberry, a 
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pretty spot near Poquessing Creek. None 
of the name is now in Bibury, but any 
information concerning this family would be 
acceptable. B. B. 


Berners Famity.—Sir Ralph de Berners, 
died 1227/8, is said to have married Maud, 
daughter of Walter Barrow, of Fitz-Walter 
Park, Essex, otherwise styled Maud Fitz- 
Walter, of Brentwood ; no doubt the same 
lady. Did the manor of Iseldon-Berners, 
now Barnsbury in Islington, held by a later 
Sir Ralph de Berners, who was Custos of 
London in 1289, pass under the marriage ; 
and what was its previous Pian q 


Lines on Eatrnc.—Will any one kindly 
fill up the gaps in the following t— 
On Sunday, being a feast day boasted, 
We have a leg of mutton roasted. 
_ On Monday next, our taste to tickle, 
We eat it cold with Indian pickle. 


Tuesday hash it, gravy made, 

With sippets round the dish first laid. 
W ednesday...... 

Thursday..::.. 

On Friday I proclaim a fast. 

On Saturday, when cash runs narrow, 
We crack the bone and eat the marrow. 


Rusxkin’s Roap.—The Bishop of London in 
a recent speech suggested “digging” as a 
valuable daily addition to the education of 
the modern boy, manual labour being a 
wholesome discipline and a probable stimulus 
to brain power. The Daly News, commenting 
on this speech, said—as an example, pre- 
sumably, of the non-effect of brain power on 
manual labour— 

“Mr. Ruskin’s experiment with the Oxford 
undergraduates was in road making, and it.is said 
that to this day there is no worse road in the 
three kingdoms.’ 


Now, my impression is that I read in Prof. 
Max Miiller’s ‘Literary Recollections’ that 
Ruskin’s road was afterwards washed away. 
Can any one verify my impression ? B. 


Sources oF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 


Its ruins ruin’d, as its place no more. 
[Pope has 
Their ruins perish’d and their place no more. 
‘Moral Essays,’ v. 22.] 
To have contending queens at dead of night 
Forsake their down. 
They pierce our [my] thicket, through our groves 
{my grot] they glide. 
[The last is from Pope’s ‘ Prologue to Satires,’ or 
‘Epistle to Arbuthnot,’ 1. 8.] 
Hi TAB. 
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Beplies, 


HUISH. 
(9% S. v. 475; vi. 95, 154.) 


I HAD not seen Canon Taytor’s first note 
on the above when I sent mine or I should 
have referred to it. I was attracted by the 
same remark in the review to which he 
refers, and wrote upon it on 18 June, just one 
week before ‘N. & Q. of 16 June reached me. 
I make no pretence to any such “scientific ” 
knowledge, whether “pre” or “post,” as to 
entitle me to deliver judgments ex cathedra, 
but venture to adduce such evidence as 
appears to me, at least, to be worth considera- 
tion. 

LIcannot see that I stated the word to be 
from Irish wisge, and I distinctly did not say 
it was from Gaelic wesge, but your corre- 
spondent does not tell us what those Celtic 
words once were which he admits have now 
become Exe, Usk, &c. The “phonetic diffi- 
culties” alluded to may, perhaps, be removable 
if we are told the root-word, but if he will 
kindly read what I wrote he will see that 
I did give a reason why it is probable that 
the old Irish form of the word might be 
found here in Somerset. That Huish Episcopi 
means Bishop’s Hide is an obvious explana- 
tion, just as certain as that it means Bishop’s 
House (from Dutch hws). The “hide” theory 
is rather upset by the fact that Huish Epis- 
copi contained five hides. What has become 
of the other four? In this county a number 
of hides in one manor has usually been so 
expressed, as in Fivehead, Fitzhead, Nyne- 
head, &c. Huish is surely an older word than 
any equivalent for hide. I never ventured 
to say, shortly, of my explanation, “This 1s 
conclusive,” but I adduced such facts as 
seemed to support it ; and with all deference 
to high authority, and without asserting that 
Lam right, I shall continue to hold my pre- 
sent opinion until it is proved to be wrong. 
If the word is Saxon, as is so “conclusive,” it 
is strange that it occurs only in these Celtic 
districts, for no parish of Huish is to be found 
outof the western end of this diocese of Bath 
and Wells, according to Ecton. If, then, Huish 
Episcopi is the Bishop’s Hide, of course Huish 
Champflower is the Hide of Champfleur ! 

Of course, the name is common enough, 
and your correspondent H. mentions an. 
estate in Kilmersdon, but that proves no 
more than Hardhuish in Wilts, which is, I 
presume, but a manor or estate. The Huish 
family was an important one, and gave its 
name to many estates in the West, just as 
many other families have done whose original 
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surname also had de before it. I believe 
Devon Huishes are all family estates. The 
fact of some of these estates or places being 
far from the Stamm-Haus offers no more diffi- 
culty than occurs in hundreds of similar cases 
where Brepeeey changes hands and takes the 
name of the new owner. I have known an 
estate fresh named within the past few years. 
Moreover, there are plenty of Afons, Iscas, 
and Glenesks very far from water. 

When I am proved to be wrong I will 
frankly admit it, but, however “pre-scientific,” 
I am not to be convinced by mere assertion. 

F. T., ELworrry. 


THE Votcanic Eruption at KRAKATOA (9th 
S. vi. 185)—Mr. Forp and Mr. Boucnuter 
will find in the Z%mes, 8 Dec., 1883, an article 
(nearly four columns) ‘On the Recent Sunrises 
and Sunsets,’ by Dr. J. Norman Lockyer, also 
a leading article on the same subject. It was 
my good fortune some years after to hear 
the same gentleman deliver a lecture at the 
London Institution on the same subject to a 
crowded audience. I have no doubt some of 
your readers had the same privilege ; it was, 
indeed, a great treat. 

A very elaborate report was published for 
the Royal Society in 1888 by Messrs. Triib- 
ner & Co. A committee was formed, and the 
first meeting was held 5 Feb., 1884, all the 
members being present. It was resolved that 
a letter inviting assistance should be pre- 
pared for insertion in the 7%mes and other 


periodicals. The following is a copy of that 
letter :— 
THE KRAKATOA ERUPTION, 

S1R,—The Council of the Royal Society has ap- 
pointed a committee for the purpose of collecting the 
various accounts of the volcanic eruption at Kra- 
katoa and attendant phenomena, in such form as 
shall best provide for their preservation and pro- 
mote their usefulness. The committee invite the 
communication of authenticated facts respecting 
the fall of pumice and of dust, the position and 
extent of floating pumice, the date of exceptional 
quantities of pumice reaching various shores, 
observations of unusual disturbances of  baro- 
metrical pressure and of sea level, the presence of 
sulphurous vapours, the distances at which the ex- 
plosions were heard, and exceptional effects of light 
and colour in the atmosphere. The committee will 
be glad to receive also copies of published papers, 
articles, and letters bearing upon the subject. 
Correspondents are requested to tS very particular 
in giving the date, exact time (stating whether 
Greenwich or local), and position whence all re- 
corded facts were observed. The greatest practicable 
precision in all these respects is essential. All 
communications to be addressed to 

C. J. Symons, 
Chairman, Krakatoa Committee. 
Royal Society, Burlington House, Feb. 12th, 1884. 


Mr. Symons says the volume itself will 


show the amount of heavy work done by the 
various authors and who are responsible for 
the several arguments and opinions. The 
labour was not completed until the spring of 
1887. ‘This work runs into some 494 quarto 
pages. There are four pages of double columns 
giving some of the principal books and papers 
published respecting the phenomena reported 
upon in this volume, in all languages. 

In Nature, vols. xxviii. and xxix. are many 
notices ; among them, Prof. Milne-Edwards, in 
the Paris cadens of Sciences, 25 Jan., read 
a letter from a correspondent at Réunion, in’ 
which he stated the intensity of the sky-tints 
was always greatest where the showers of 
volcanic ashes had been observed. 

I think this “earthquake dust” has the 
sanction of most scientific men. 


Cuas. G. SMITHERS. 
47, Darnley Road, Hackney. 


THE Hoty Roop or Lisi (9 §. vi. 190).— 
“ Lisle,” short for “ Lisleburgh,” means Edin- 
burgh (see Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary,’ 
art. ‘Lisleburgh’). The Holy Rood, to which 
the abbey was dedicated, was'an elaborately 
wrought golden casket in form of a cross, and, 
being said to contain a fragment of the true 
cross, was an object of great veneration. It 
was captured from the Scots at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross and placed in St. Cuthbert’s 
shrine at Durham Cathedral, whence it dis- 
appeared in the Reformation period, and has 
not since been heard of. F. ADAMS. 


EARLY [Riso IN IcELAND (9 §, vi. 170).— 
In the celebrated ‘Landnabok,’ or land 
roll of the first settlers in Iceland—the 
authority of which, I believe, is not disputed 
—we read as follows :— | 

“Before Iceland was settled by the Northmen, 
there lived men there called by the Northmen 
‘Pape.’ ‘These men were Christians, and are be- 
lieved to have come from the West over the sea, for 
there were found Irish books and various instru- 
ments whence it was known that they were West- 
men. These things have been found in Papey, an 
island on the east coast of Iceland, and in Papyle.” 

Ireland was always called “ West Country ” 
by the Northmen from its position in respect 
of Norway, their original home. These facts 
are mentioned in several other ancient and 


authentic MSS. CoNSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


AUTHOR OF Porm Wanrep (9¢ 8. y. 497).— 
The men who lived in Dublin in the sixties 
cannot be all dead ; and there was not a 
man-jack of them then who could not have 
answered MR. SCHLESINGER’s query, from the 
archbishop to the car driver. But as no one 
speaks I must answer from this distance. 
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The lines quoted are part of a song that was 
sung by Valentine Vousden, a monologue 
pertormer of that day ; and words and music 
were understood, and, I think, distinctly 
stated, to be by himself. I have no doubt 
that the song can be bought to-day from a 
Dublin musicseller. N. J. 
Irvington, New York. 


“Max”: SLANG FoR GIN (9th §, vi. 161).— 
The following cutting from the Standard of 
6 Sept. concerning this beverage may prove 
interesting in itself, and also as preserving 
a record of an old custom existing at Col- 
chester :— 

“The Colchester oyster fishery was declared open 
yesterday [5 Sept.] with the usual quaint ceremony, 
which included the consumption of gin and ginger- 
bread by the Aldermen and Councillors, who then 
gave three cheers for the Queen, and wished success 
tothe British arms. The tirst oysters of the season 
were dredged and eaten, and proved of excellent 
quality, and it was officially announced that the 
pee of the fishery were better than ever before. 

he stock of oysters is 40,000,000, and during the 
last ten years the profits of the fishery to the Cor- 
poration have realized 25,000/., whilst large sunis 
have been paid in bonuses to the fishermen.” 

Joun PickrorpD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


PLANTAGENET CHAIR (98. vi. 150).— This 
chair must have disappeared before the year 
1837, when I visited York and purchased a 
guide to the city in which I find the follow- 
ing :— 

‘““ An antique chair used to stand within the rails 
of the altar, in which several of the Saxon kings 
were crowned, and which is said to be older than 
the cathedral itself. Richard III. and James I. 
were also crowned in it.” 

EverRARD HomE COLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“TLorior” (9 8. vi. 149).—“ Loviot,” at the 
head of Mr. Hoopsr’s query, is a misprint 
for “loriot,” of which another form, without 
the agglutinated J, is “oriole.” I mention this 
because, says the ‘Encyc. Brit.’ (xil. 696), 
nearly all writers agree in considering the 
“ieterus” of classical authors to be what we 
now know as the golden oriole (Oriolus gal- 
bula). A quotation from Liddell and Scott’s 
‘Lexicon’ will therefore be a sufficient reply 
to your querist : “ixrepos, a bird of a yellow- 
ish green colour, by looking at which a jaun- 
diced person was cured—the bird died ! 
Plin. xxx. 11 :—the same was believed of the 
xapadpros [see Plut. 2, 681 C; Ail. N.A. 17, 
13|.” Charadrius (written Lat. caladrius, 
Anglo-Norman kaladre) is also treated of in 
Philippe de Thaun’s ‘Bestiary,’ ll. 1053 sqq. 
Canal’s ‘Dictionaire Frangois et Italien’ 


(published in 1603) contains the following 
item: ‘Lorion, ou loriot, sorte d’ uccellino 
giallo, over biondo, che sana_ col’ guardo.” 
But the French word not only is the name of 
the bird, but from the fifteenth century has 
denoted a sty in the eye ; then it was lewrvel 
(2.e., Loriol), now it is compére-loriot. Scheler 
asks why, and favours a derivation of lorvot 
in this sense from (h)ordeolus, rather than 
from aureolus. But his conjecture fails to 
find support. F. ADAMS. 

[The Rev. W. R. Tats writes to the same effect. ] 


Quotations IN_TExtT-Booxs (gth §. vi. 24, 
172).—When Mr. NzsFIELD finds that his so- 
called proverb is merely a corruption of a 
well-known verse in Wordsworth, his best 
plan would surely be straightway to sub- 
stitute the correct version and not attempt 
any defence of the other. Many lines of verse 
have gained proverbial value, but that can 
be. no reason for giving them incorrectly. 
“Fresh fields and pastures new,” €.g., 18 abso- 
lutely devoid of authority, and yet that is the 
common form in which one constantly sees 
and hears the phrase. Like quack medicines 
and shoddy generally, persistent misquotations 
steadily assert themselves, and ultimately 
gain careless and uncritical recognition. As 
regards the sentence coined by Mr. NESFIELD, 
the remark may be allowed that it is curious 
to find him reaching a result that so closely 
resembles in idea and form the Authorized 
Version of Job xiii. 15. This version is nearly 
three hundred years old, and, as it is not 
likely to be displaced in a hurry, students of 
English grammar may safely add it to their 


repertory of strong complex sentences. 
Tuomas BAYNE. 


DEPRECIATION OF CorInAGE (9° 8. v. 87, 174, 
217, 321).—The chapter of Oresme’s treatise re- 
ferred to in my query is the eighteenth. The 
words are “ Mutationes hujusmodi sunt noviter 
adinvente...... Nunquam enim sic factum est 
in civitatibus aut regnis olim prospere guber- 
natis,” &e. Oresme evidently thought that 
depreciations of the coinage in France were 
of recent origin. Le Blanc, however (p. 148, 
ed. Amsterdam, 1792), quotes the ‘ Chronique 
de Maillezai’ as having recorded a deprecia- 
tion as early as 1103. “ Fuit magna tribu- 
latio,” it says, “et nummi argentei pro ris 
mutati et facti sunt.” W. W. C. 


QUOTATIONS IN GREEN’S ‘SHort History 
or THE ENGLISH PEOPLE’ (6 S. ix. 28, 52 ; 
gth S, vi. 114).—The author of the quotation 
«3 Giraldus Cambrensis, otherwise called 
Gerald the Welshman. He, was a “ shrewd 
observer,” but certainly was not an English- 
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man. See Rolls ed., vi. 183: “Qui matutinis 
autem horis adveniunt, puellarum affatibus 
et cithararum modulis usque ad vesperam 
delectantus.” : 


A Lone anp Youne Famtty (9 §, v. 333). 
—A large family is often described in Devon- 
shire as a “long” or “longish ” one. 


W. Curzon YEO. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


HEART oF Grace (9 §. vi. 107).—This 
was formerly also “heart at grasse,” whence 
it has been supposed to be more properly 
“hearty at grass,” alluding to a horse. For 
instance :— 

‘“And with that, she drinking, delivered me 
the glasse. I now taking heart at grasse to see her 
so gamesome, as _merrilie as I could, pledged her in 


this manner.”—Lyly, ‘Euphues and his England,’ 
sig. H, 2b. 
And :— 

“Seeing the. world take no warning, on. a 
day took heart at grasse, and belabour’d her 
well with a cudgel.”—Tarlton, ‘News out of Pur- 
gatory,’ p. 24. 

But while this explanation is not impos- 
sible, it must be admitted that equally old 
writers use the modern form “heart of 
grace,” and sometimes “heart a grace.” It 
would certainly seem probable that “grass,” 
as in the case of Gracechurch Street, City, 
which was formerly Grasschurch Street, or a 
street so named after a church situate in the 
grass or herb market, more readily became 
“grace,” than that “grace” became “ grass.” 
Archdeacon Nares inclines to “ grass” having 
been the original form, although he admits 
that “grace” is more common and perhaps 
preferable. The present meaning is, of course, 
to “ pluck up courage” because of favour or 
indulgence shown ; to be encouraged by in- 
dulgence, favour, or impunity, remembering 
how St. Paul justified himself in his weak- 
ness, and was by the divine assurance, “ My 
grace is sufficient for thee,” enabled to bear 
the “thorn in the flesh” (2 Cor. xii. 7-9). 

J. Ho~tpEN MacMicuaet. 


_ This expression is used by Mr. Swinburne 
in his prelude to the ‘Songs before Sunrise’ : 
No blast of air or fire of sun 
Puts out the light whereby we run 
With girdled loins our lamplit race, 
And each from each takes heart of grace 
And spirit till his turn be done. 


T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

Timperley. 

“ MacaBAa” (9th §, vi. 105).—Perhaps it is 
the same as maccouba, macouba, or macaboy, 
a fine dark-brown snuff, so named from 
Macouba in Martinique. See ‘Maccouba’ 


\ 


in the ‘Century Dictionary,’ or ‘Macouba’ 

in Littré. But I am not “a native of Gal- 

loway,” whose help is specially invoked. 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 


This kind of snuff is named from a canton 
or commune in the island of Martinique— 
Macouba or Maccouba—and will be found so 
written in Littré, and in the modern English 
dictionaries, such as Ogilvie, the * Eneyclo- 
pedic, and the ‘Century.’ The definition 
given in the last named is a “kind of 
fine dark-brown snuff, usually rose scented.” 
Other dictionaries, such as Webster, 
Worcester, and Wright, give it under the 
Anglicized orthography Maccaboy or Macco- 
boy. Jas. Puart, Jun. 


F. W. Fairholt, in his ‘Tobacco : its History 
and Associations,’ London, 1876, states that 
Macauba was a highly scented snuff brought 
from the island of Martinique which was 
extensively patronized by dowagers. In a 
list of prices and names given by Wimble, 
the snuffseller, about 1740, Macaboo (szc) is 
priced at eight shillings per pound weight. 
P. L. Simmonds, in his ‘Commercial Dic- 
tionary of Trade Products,’ London, 1867, 
calls it Maccoboy and Maccubau. 

EVERARD HoME COLEMAN, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


A word similar to this is to be found in a 
notice of Beau Nash published in 1723. After 
referring ‘to his many qualities, the writer 
remarks on the influence Nash exercised in 
society, adding, “notwithstanding two such 
‘Makabutes’ as women and play.” I have 
not met with the word elsewhere, nor can 
I pe in Bailey’s dictionary. Wawle 

ath. 


I have long been familiar with an old story 
about a lad who was sent by his master to 
buy some “ Machaboy ” snuff, and, not remem- 
bering the name, asked for “something to 
make a boy sneeze.” W. C. B. 


Lorp BroucHam’s ConFession (9 §. vi. 
103).—The first edition of ‘English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers’ appeared in March, 1809. 
When did the article appear in the Hdin- 
burgh Review which Lord Brougham said 
he wrote, which stung Byron to write his 
poem? Lord Brougham was a very vain 
man and a great gasconader, and might 
only say this out of bravado, thinking it safe 
after thirty years that the real writer might - 
be dead. RicHaRD HEMMING. 

[January, 1808; see also 4% §, vi. 368, 449, 480.] 


Caren Famity (9 §. vi. 28).—Mrs. S. E. 
CaPEL wil] find a pedigree of the Capels of 
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Prestbury, co. Gloucester, in vol. xviii. of 
Nayler’s ‘Private Acts’ in the. Guildhall 
Library. A pedigree is also given in ‘Family 
Notes on Harrison and Branfill Families.’ 
Your correspondent will also find notes on 
the Capel family in Crisp’s ‘Somersetshire 
Wills,’ vol. i. and vols. iil, iv., and vi. On 
p. 124, first series, will be found notes from 
the will of Sir Henry Capel. 
Cuas. H. CRovucuH. 
Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


CurtEers’ Poetry, Posirs, AND Morrors 
(9 S. vi. 106).—There is a collection of ‘ Love 
Posies’ from a MS. of the sixteenth century 
in Arber’s ‘English Garner,’ vol. ne has 


“WREE-BORD” (9 §. vi. 106). —I would 
refer your querist as above to the communi- 
cations in ‘N. & Q. under the heading of 
‘Park Bounds’ (8 §. ix. 307, 391), that at the 


latter reference being from my pen. : 
Wo beak e 


REGIMENTAL NICKNAMES (9'" S. v. 104, 161, 
263, 377, 438).—The following extract from 
‘The Invasion,’ dated 20 Dec., 1803, one of 
Robert Anderson’s ‘Cumberland Ballads,’ 
seems to indicate that a Howard was colonel 
at a later date than 1748, as suggested at 
p. 439 of vol. v. :— 

Then there’s the Rangers all in green, 
Commanded by brave Howard— 
Of aw his noble kin, nit yen 
Was iver caw’d a coward ; 
They ’ll pop the Frenchmen off leyke steyfe, 
Tf e’er they meet, I’ll bail them : 
Wi sec true Britons at their heads, 
True courage cannot fail them. 
W. B. H. 


JOSEPH INCHBALD (9 §. vi. 150).—A similar 
inquiry appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2°¢§. vii. 217, 
to which no reply has been given. For many 
particulars respecting the husband of Eliza- 
beth Inchbald, actress and author, who died 
in 1779, see ‘Memoirs and Correspondence 
of Mrs. Inchbald,’ edited by James Boaden 
(Bentley, 2 .vols., 1833), also Zemple Bar 
Magazine, vols. i., lv., xcix. 

EVERARD HoME COLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


SERGEANT-AT- ARMS: YEOMAN OF THE 
Guarp (9 §. v. 355).—I think that Miss 
M. E. Poote might very likely find the in- 
formation she requires in these books: 
‘Angle Notitie, the Present State of 
England,’ by Edward Chamberlaine (fifteenth 
edition, 1684), a quaint work giving details 
concerning the king’s household ; Thoms’s 
‘Book of the Court’ (borrowing much from 


the above); ‘An Enquiry into the Places 
and Quality of the Gentlemen of H.M. Most 
Hon. Privy Chamber,’ by Nicholas Carlisle. 
Also application might be made to the Clerk 
of the Cheque, Lord Chamberlain’s Dept. 
Office, Stable Yard, St. James’s Palace. 

I have a note (not verbatim) from Bunce 
Curling’s ‘Account of the Hon. Corps of 
Gentlemen -at-Arms’ (formerly styled the 
“King’s Pensioners” or “Spears ”) that this 
corps, instituted by Hen. VIII., is, with the 
exception of the Yeomen of the Guard and 
Sergeants-at-Arms (Rich. I.), the oldest in 
England ; and a note from ‘Angliz Notitiz’ 
to the effect that while the band of fifty 
Gentlemen Pensioners waited in the Presence 
Chamber, below stairs, the Yeomen of the 
Guard of H.M. Body waited in the first room 
above the stairs, called the Guard Chamber. 
They were one hundred and fifty men, 6 ft. 
high, wearing scarlet coats down to the knee 
and scarlet breeches, both guarded with black 
velvet, and broad black velvet round caps, 
as in Hen. VIIL’s reign. For some disparaging 
remarks upon “The Habit of the Officers of 
the Guards,” see ‘ The Memoirs of the Verney 
Family,’ vol. iv. pp. 239-41. As there seems to 
have been a system of attending in alternate 
quarters of the year, part of the band at a 
time, would it have been impossible that one 
man could have been a member of two distinct 
corps ? ErHet LeEGA-WEEKES. 


Duruam Account Rotts (9% §. 111. 221).— 
Pomple (or pumple), popille or popple, tares 
or vetches, which are used in a green state as 
fodder for cattle. <A field of six acres on one 
of our family estates, viz., Bury (or Berry) 
Court Farm in Cliffe, near Rochester, Kent, 
was long known as “ Pompill Croft,” which, 
in a bill in Chancery relating to the same 
property temp. James L., is written “ Pumple 
Croft.” 

Sayll twyne, sail twine, the twine or string 
with which the sails of ships were sewn. 

Turettes, tirrets, tirets, or tyrritts, swivels 
(of metal), a term also used in heraldry. In 
the trickings of arms in many early heraldic 
MSS. these are represented as a ring at the 
end of a chain, and this is so in our family 
crest. Bailey (‘ Dict. Brit.,’ 1736) gives tyrets 
as a kind of ornament for horse harnesses. 

Skelet, the (annual) cleansing of the arable 
land from weeds by harrowing, &c. A term 
derived from the Latin sqgualere (or scalere), 
to be full of weeds, and foul for lack of 
husbandry. Welch 


“Opmnk” (9 §S. v. 432, 498; vi. 154).—I 
did not intend to leave “it open to be sup- 
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posed that the difference in the appearance 
of the medullary rays [in the oak and the 
Spanish chestnut] is one of degree, they 
being broader in oak than in chestnut.” T 
stated, and now wish to restate, the fact that 
some of the medullary rays in the oak are 
broad, and these give the feature to its wood 
by which it is readily distinguished from 
that of Spanish chestnut, in which all the 
rays are narrow. The difference is one of 
degree. The “visible” streaks in wood of 
oak are entirely a consequence of these 
broad rays. The wood of chestnut, having 
none of them, has no “ visible” streaks ; but, 
all the same, it is traversed by an abundance 
of medullary rays—more numerous, indeed, 
because all are narrow—and they are quite 
recognizable to minute inspection. There is 
no “flower” in wood of chestnut, because 
there are no broad rays. Your correspondent 
will forgive my saying that he should not 
write of the “threads or vessels which in 
chestnut do the duty of medullary rays”— 
one might as well speak of the “lifts which 
do the duty of corridors” in a building—a 
possible construction, no doubt, but one 
which nature has found unpractical and 
unprogressive in relation to the requirements 
of the vegetation of our epoch. Asa matter 
of fact, the vessels (vasa) in the two woods 
are distributed in so much the same manner, 
giving the well-known flame-pattern in each 
case, that expert knowledge is required for 
their distinction. SENGA. 


Mr. BLAsHILL says, “ Only one instance of 
the use of chestnut in Gothic work is known.” 
Here is a second—a very small exception, 
admittedly, to a doubtless true general rule. 
Years and years ago part of a wall of Ford- 
ington Vicarage here was pulled down. 
Under rough-cast there appeared a small 
fifteenth-century window. Ouewardiy it had 
an arched head of stone. Inwardly it was 
lintelled with two little sturdy timbers, which 
had every appearance of being original. One 
was oak, the other chestnut. I am sure of 
it. I made a box of it; so I had a good look 
at its grain. H. J. Mout. 


Dorchester. 


RongatT, THE Kine’s SEeRJEANT-SURGEON 
(9 8. v. 475 ; vi. 37, 137).—My suggestion to 
the effect that this name was an anagram of 
Sterne’s manufacture was, I find, entirely 
superfluous. In ‘The Gold-headed Cane’ 
(edition of 1827, p. 24 et seg.) are to be found 
full particulars of the illness and accident of 
William III. ; of the quarrel over the treat- 
ment between his Dutch physician Bidloo 
and his French surgeon Ronjat; of the sub- 


sequent death of their royal patient, and of 
the paper war which resulted in the publica- 
tion of the following: ‘“ Verhaal der Laatste 
Ziekte en het overlijden, van Willem de 
Derde, &c., in Leide, 1702,” written by 
Bidloo in Low Dutch, “in order, as his 
enemies said, that few might read it in this 
country,” and “ Lettre de M. Ronjat, Premier 
Chirurgeon de feu Sa Majesté Britannique 
Guillaume III., écrite de Londres a un 
Medecin de ses Amis en Hollande,” published 
by Henry Ribotteau, bookseller in the Strand, 
over-against Bedford’s Buildings, London, 


1703. GEORGE C. PEACHEY. 
Brightwalton, Wantage. 


CiIrrorD: BRAoSE (9""§. v, 355, 499; vi. 75). 
—The following notes concerning the Braose 
family may be of some use to Mr. Husszy. 
Cal. of Close Rolls, 2 Edward IL, No. 4, 
p. 206, ran, as well as I could make out the 
old writing :— 

“Compt. fuit cor. Esc. citra Tr. qd. m. de Wyk 
tenet de Honora de Thony que fuit ux. Rog. de 
Thony. dudum defuncti temp. Hen. III. custod. qd. 
ter. id. Rex concess. Rico de Brus hend. usq. ad legs® 
etat...? he’dem pfat. Rex...... qd. exitus? m. pd. a 
tempore quo id occone contenco’is inter Godehudam 
sororem pfati. Rogeri de Wyk, et Walt. de Mer- 
worth nepotem ipm. Roger. in man...? capt. fuit 
pfat. Rico de Brus libet.” 

Patent Rolls, 1297 a.p., memb. 11d: Pro- 
tection with clause “ nolumus” till Mich? for 
clergy in Devon. M. 9, Hugh de Brewose, 
parson of Penebrugg. 

In the ‘Calendar of Patent Rolls’ temp. 
King John I noticed half a column of the 
index devoted to Braose. 

From C. Worthy’s ‘ Devon Wills’ I glean : 


‘Wm. de Braose (great-grandson of Iuhellus or 
Ludhellus, Baron of Totnes 


Novant...... Sir 


a eeeee 


See also Worthy’s ‘Ashburton and _ its 
Neighbourhood.’ EraeL Leca-WEEKES. 


‘THE SrREAM oF TimkE’ (9th §, yi. 170),— 
‘The Stream of Time’ was a chart exhibiting 
the course of ancient and modern universal 
history, chronology, and biography. It was 
originally compiled by Prof. Frederick Strass, 
and was translated from the German in 1810, 
with a ‘Descriptive Guide,’ by William Bell, 
of Hull, who was afterwards known as a 
writer on folk -lore and a contributor to 
‘N. & Q’ (4 §, ii. 529). Later editions of 
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‘The Stream of Time’ brought it down to 
1856, W. C. B. 


Wem (9 §. vi. 88, 174).—There is not any 
cave near Wem, but the town lies in a hollow, 
being less than three hundred feet above sea 
level and having hills standing round about 
it on every side. That the name means a 
hollow is, therefore, the most likely deriva- 
tion which I have yet met with. 

" Gitgert H. F. VANE. 

The Rectory, Wem, Salop. 


Dick Krroat (9* §. vi. 87).—I have noticed 
the difference, I may be permitted to men- 
tion, in the etchings referred to by your 
correspondent, and have ventured to doubt 
whether they are all by Pwnch’s great artist. 
In my copy of “The Fortunes of Hector 
O’Halloran and his Man Mark Anthony 
O’Toole. By W. H. Maxwell. ‘Faugh a 
Ballagh.’ With illustrations by J. Leech. 
London: William Tegg & Co., 85, Queen 
Street, 1853,” the name of “Dick Kitcat” 
appears on five of the illustrations ; three 
are unsigned, and the remaining nineteen 
are undoubtedly by John Leech. Mr. 
RosBeERts will allow me to direct his attention 
to the fact that Hector O’Halloran, as drawn 
by “Dick Kitcat,” is quite unlike the Hector 
O’Halloran by John Leech. 

Henry GERALD Hopk. 

Clapham, 8.W. 


“TNWARDNESS” (9 §. y. 475).—Dr. Murray, 
stating that ewardness, though in use in the 
seventeenth century, fell into desuetude till 
the seventh and eighth decades of the nine- 
teenth, inquires, ‘‘ Whence did its renascence 
come?” “True inwardness,” and that with 
inverted commas as if a quotation, is asso- 
ciated in the mind of the present writer with 
the national Beecher-Tilton scandal which 
began in 1874. It seems to have been first 
used in regard to the real meaning of certain 
ambiguous expressions, such as “ nesthiding,” 
&c. Instances of its use, and no doubt the 
earliest one, will be forthcoming as soon as 
this desiderated vocable is brought before 
Albert Matthews, who year by year has 
become more and more the foremost of 
American contributors. 

JAMES D. BuTLER. 
Madison, Wisconsin, U.S. 


DonaLtpD WALKER (9 §. vi. 149).—I have 
a copy of Walker’s ‘Manly Exercises,’ fourth 
edition, 1838, published by T. Hurst, 5, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, printed by J. & C. 
Adlard, Bartholomew Close, illustrated with 
sixty-four engravings either from steel or 
copper plates ; it has a letterpress bastard- 


title, and the frontispiece is marked “H. 
Alken, delt,” representing a four-in-hand 
(four spanking tits and a spicy coachman). 
The preface is evidently written by the 
author, as in it he mentions that he is about 
to issue ‘Defensive Exercises.’ It is bound 
in exceedingly good taste in a very effective 
embossed skiver leather,. and, though now 
somewhat out of date, constitutes, | always 
thought, a very suitable present to a school- 
boy, it being presented to me with the 
following inscription on the fly-leaf: “In 
testimony of diligence and good conduct, 
Edmonton, Xmas, 1841. J. V.” 

RoperRT BURNINGHAM. 


P.S.—I have not been able to find the date 
of the author’s death. 


Ricnarp CrasHaw (9% §, vi. 64).—As it is 
best that all references should be exact, the 
pages of Glover’s ‘ History of the County of 
Derby’ (vol. ii. part i.) recording Crashaw’s 
monument should read pp. 468, 469, and 474, 
and not p. 493 as given by your corre- 
spondent Ira Txstor. The monument is 
thus described on p. 468 :— 

“A man in a gown and ruff kneeling before a 
desk with his hands elevated, above his head a 
canopy and the following coats of arms: Quarterly, 
gules and azure in the first and fourth, a leopard’s 
head or; in the second and third a covered cup, 
and in chief two round buckles, the tongues fesse- 
wise, points to the dexter, all of the third—Gold- 
smiths’ Company, and Argent, on a chevron 
engrailed gules, between three choughs, as many 
mullets of the first, crescent for difference.” 
Underneath isthe inscription, the purport of 
which has been already given. 

Cuas. H. Croucnu. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


TomMB IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY (9% §. vi. 
170).—Edmund Crouchback was second son 
of Henry IIL. younger brother of Edward I. 
uncle of Edward II., founder of the great 
house of Lancaster, and great- grandfather 
of Blanche (Chaucer’s “ Duchesse”), who, by 
her marriage with John of Gaunt, the fourth 
son of Edward III., became the mother of 
Henry [V. Edmund lies in the magnificent 
tomb on the north side of the Sanctuary 
nearest the high altar. Next to him, on the 
west, is the fine tomb of Aymer de Valence, 
son of his half-uncle, and westward of Aymer 
again that of Edmund’s first wife, Aveline, 
daughter of the Earl of Albemarle, and the 
greatest heiress in England, Their marriage 
on 9 April, 1269, was the first important 
ceremony held in Henry III.’s new Abbey of 
Westminster, the choir and transepts of 
which were by that time completed. After 
Aveline’s death Edmund married Blanche, 
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Queen of Navarre, who became the mother 
of his children. She brought him the famous 
badge of the red rose of Provins, better 
known as the red rose of Lancaster. These 
roses were said to have been originally 
brought from the East by Crusaders to 
Provins. A. R. BayLey. 


H. T. B. wants a prince, and he may have 
some difficulty in finding one. Lady Margaret 
Douglas, Countess of Lennox (died 1578), had 
all the required distinctions, and a few more to 
boot. According to the pompous inscription 
placed by James I. on her tomb, nothing less 
than a regal system revolved round her. 
Daughter of the queen-dowager of James IV., 
Margaret Tudor, by her second marriage, she 


was sister of James V., mother of “ Kinge. 


Henry I.” (Darnley), and aunt of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. Her great-grandfather was 
Edward [V., her grandfather Henry VIL, her 
uncle Henry VIIL, her “cousing germane” 
Edward VI., and her grandchild the maker 
of her epitaph himself. “ Havinge to her 
great- grandmother and grandmother two 
(Jueenes, both named Elizabeth,” she was 
niece of “Marie the French Queene,” and 
Mary and Elizabeth of England were her 
“cousyns  germaynes.” Lady Margaret 
was not beloved by Queen Elizabeth, for 
whom she was a little too sharp, and she did 
not live to see the success of her great design, 
the crowning of her grandson James, King of 
England and Scotland. As for princes, Ed- 
mund Crouchback was the son, brother, and 
uncle of kings. But one naturally thinks of 
John of Gaunt, buried in St. Paul’s. He was 
son of Edward III., brother of the Black 
Prince (by some called Edward IV.—it is not 
easy to say why), uncle of Richard IL, and 
father of Henry IV. It was probably not 
his fault that he did not die a king, for, irre- 
spective of his English designs, he was very 
near the crown of Castile. 


GEORGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


THACKERAY’S CoNTRIBUTIONS To ‘PUNCH’ 
(9 §. vi. 149).—The verses referred to are 
not by Thackeray, but by another Punch 
hand. The false ascription was made origin- 
ally in a book published years ago in the 
United States, and it has recently been 
repeated in an ill-informed series of papers 
issued in an American literary publication. 

M. H. SpreLMANN. 

JEWISH CALENDAR (9 §, vi. 127)—The 


following quotation may interest PERPLEXED : 
“At that period no constant Jewish calendar 


as yet existed......therefore the task of ascer- | 


taining the exact corresponding Christian 
dates or the weekdays of Jewish dates 
becomes difficult.” Further, “a constant 
calendar like that which we now possess 
[was] compiled in the year 359.” So before 
A.D. 359 all exact comparison is hopeless, and 
the exact date given as 359 A.D. is epochal 
because it is said that the Jews had used the 
Seleucidan calendar till then. Mr. Lynn will 
see how this statement affects his calculations 
concerning the Nativity and the Resurrection. 
Our views cannot be confirmed by Jewish 
dates, nor can they be refuted thereby. 


A. HALL. 
Highbury, N. 


St. ANNr’s Cuurcu, Buackrriars (9% §. 
vi. 48, 117).—The passage from Stow quoted 
by Con. PrrpEaux, though somewhat obscure, 
seems certainly to point to the existence of a 
parish or parish church of St. Anne before 
the destruction of the Friars’ church. It is 
worthy of note, however, that no such parish 
occurs in the ‘Nomina Beneficiorum Lon- 
doniarum’ in 31 Edward I. in the ‘Liber 
Custumarum’ (pp. 228-30, Rolls edition) or 
in the list of parish churches in Fabyan’s 
‘Chronicle,’ vol. ii. (p. 295 of Ellis’s edition of 
1811). This would suggest that sucha parish, 
if existing, must have been created at the 
end of the fifteenth or in the first half of the 
sixteenth century. H. A. HARBEN. 


A PoEM ATTRIBUTED To Mitton (9S, vi. 182): 
—Mnr. Forp says that he copied the whole of 
it in 1868. He does not seem to have been 
aware that the whole poem first saw the light, 
with a facsimile of the handwriting, in a 
volume which Mr. Morley edited for the 
“ Bayard Series,” entitled ‘The King and the 
Commons,’ in which volume he wrote a very 
elaborate essay, discussing in full the ques- 
tion of its authenticity. EH. MARSTON. 


The poem was published in the Zvmes of 
15 July, 1868, with a letter from Henry Morley. 
Mr. Forp’s transcript contains the following 
discrepancies : for “ cist” read chest, for “ cal- 
cined” read entered, for “prolific” cetafic, for 


“earthy” earthly; doth in the last stanza 
omitted. Wade 


It was hardly likely that a discovery which 
at the time excited the literary world should 
leave no trace in ‘N. & Q.” This poem was 
printed at length in 4 §. ii. 75-6, and natur- 
ally drew forth various opinions; see the 
General Index to that series. Wer Gas 


FRENCH PRISONERS oF War In ENGLAND 
(9'" S. v. 269, 380, 465).— Your Masonic readers 
will be specially interested in the fact that Mr. 
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John T. Thorp has just written a work, which 
is published at Leicester, entitled ‘ French 
Prisoners’ Lodges: a Brief Account of Twenty- 
six Lodges and Chapters of Freemasons, 
established and conducted by French 
Prisoners of War in England and Elsewhere, 
between 1756 and 1814.’ Cet 


QuoratTion WANTED (9% §, vi. 129).—‘ Un- 
answered Yet’ was in a magazine of May, 
1896, with the name “Robert Browning ” 
attached ; four verses. I am_ not sure, but 
think it was in the Banner of Farth. 

ANNA BIDDELL. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Life, Unpublished Letters, and Philosophical 
Regimen of Anthony, Hart of Shaftesbury. Kdited 
by Benjamin Rand, Ph.D. Harvard. (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) 

THE influence of Anthony Ashley Cooper, third 

Earl of Shaftesbury, the author of the ‘ Character- 

istics,’ has been narrowed, so far as his own country 

is concerned, by his curiously crabbed and pedantic 
style. As with some other English writers, notably 

Richardson and Byron—with whom, of course, it is 

not sought to compare him—he was closely studied 

in France and Germany, and exercised great in- 
fluence upon all such portions of the Continent as 
were accessible to English thought and speculation. 

Diderot began his literary career by translating the 

‘Inquiry concerning Virtue,’ and in a succeeding 

work carried so far Shaftesbury’s destructive 

criticism as to have his book burnt by order of the 

Parliament of Paris. Lessing, Wieland, and Leib- 

nitz were indebted to him, and the Scotch “ philo- 

sophers” hailed him with delight. These things 
may console his shade for the censure of English 
stylists and for the neglect of the general public. 

For the neglect of which we speak amends has been 

made in America, and Dr. Rand, who speaks of 

Shaftesbury as “the most fascinating English 

moralist,” now gives the unpublished letters and 

the ‘ Philosophical Regimen,’ together with the life 
by his son, the fourth Earl of Shaftesbury, which 
appeared in the ninth volume of the ‘General 

Dictionary’ of 1734-41. Very considerable materials 

concerning the author of the ‘Characteristics’ 

existed in the Shaftesbury Papers in the Record 

Office, a careful consideration of which has long 

been felt to be expedient. This has now been 

supplied, the result being a scholarly and im- 

portant work, which will make forcible appeal 

to a limited circle. Into his ‘Characteristics’ 

Shaftesbury collected all his writings which he 

sought to preserve. His son, moreover, speaks in 

terms of strong protest against the publication, 
without the leave or knowledge of the family, of 
letters, some of them private in character, and 
others written in ‘‘so hasty and careless a manner” 
that copies of them were not even preserved. The 
times are long jee in which the views of an author 
as to which of his writings are worthy of preser- 
vation are accorded any consideration.” Rightly or 
wrongly, it is determined that the world shall have 


the whole obtainable baggage of any man in whom 
1t can conceivably be interested, and it is useless 
now to dispute on the point. If Pope was right in 
saying that the ‘Characteristics’ has done more 
harm to revealed religion in England than all the 
works on infidelity put together, the perusal of 
the ‘ Philosophical Regimen’ would not be likely to 
change his opinion. The subjects dealt with range 
from Deity to the Beautiful (with a capital B), and 
subjects such as Familiarity. Shaftesbury, though 
arraigned as a Deist, was, we are told, a professing 
Christian, went regularly to church, and was a 
constant “‘communicant.” His works convey the 
idea of cultivated paganism, and it wculd be 
scarcely difficult to afiilinte him on the “‘ Libertins ” 
of the previous century. Plato is an object of his 
special worship, and is continually quoted. The 
essays remind one at times, sed longo intervallo, of 
Montaigne. Many of the letters are addressed to 
Locke, who was largely responsible for his educa- 
tion, and many to Sir John Cropley, and some to 
Wheelock, who appears to have been a sort of 
confidential servant, since he is always addressed 
as Wheelock, without any preliminary ‘“‘ dear” or 
“Mr.” To this correspondent he unbosonis himself 
concerning his forthcoming marriage, unhesitatingly 
expressing his opinion that the selected bride, whom 
he had not previously seen, and of whom he had 
heard as a lady of no great attractions, is ‘a very 
great beauty.” On this point heinsists. A few of the 
letters are domestic. His letters to his mother, 
whom he addresses as ‘‘ Madam” or “* Your Lady- 
ship,” are apologetic in tone and very formal. For 
some reason or other he did not stand high in her 
favour. Among his correspondents is the Duke of 
Berwick. The work is an important contribution 
to. English literature. It would be the better for 
an index, though such in this case is scarcely indis- 
pensable. A reproduction of Gribelin’s portrait 
serves as frontispiece. 


Les Thédtres de la Foire, 1660-1789. Par Maurice 
Albert. (Paris, Hachette & Cie.) 
M. ALBERT, the author of more than one work 
which has been crowned by the Académie Francaise, 
has written an erudite and an authoritative book on 
a supremely difficult subject. Though they gave 
employment to some of the best dramatists—Lesage, 
Fuzelier, D’Orneval, Piron, Legrand, Boissy, Favart, 
and many others—and resulted in the establish- 
ment of theatres such as the Opéra Comique, 
the Gaité, and the Ambigu, the theatres of the 
fair had a long and an arduous struggle for exist- 
ence, and were an object of perpetual persecution 
by regularly constituted and authorized bodies 
such as the Comédie Frangaise. Records concern- 
ing them are abundant, but informal and un- 
digested, and the task of extracting from them a 
consecutive history of the rise of popular enter- 
tainments has been one of extreme difficulty. The 
growth of the theatres of the fair synchronizes with 
and is analogous to that of our own Bartholomew 
Fair, of which Prof. Morley constituted himself 
the historian. To the gatherings for the purpose 
of worship first, and afterwards of trade, which 
centred round important shrines flocked, natur- 
ally, every variety of juggler, rope-dancer, gymnast, 
minstrel, acrobat—all, in short, who sought to fill 
their purses by contributing to the amusement of 
the populace. From the first such crowds were 
under the protection of the great ecclesiastics, who 
reaped a large income from the privileges accorded. 
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Among the frequenters of the fair were not only 
citizens and burghers and country folk from the 
neighbouring villages, but the great nobles of 
adjoining districts Counts of Bearn, Provence, 
or Toulouse—whose state was hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from that of kings, and not seldom kings 
themselves with their Courts, Very numerous fairs 
were held in Paris. Those of most importance 
were La Foire Saint-Laurent and La Foire Saint- 
Germain. So soon as the performance of plays was 
established—at the close, that is, of the sixteenth 
century—the providers of entertainments on the 
trestles of the fair sought to enhance their attrac- 
' tions by enshrining their feats of juggling, rope- 
dancing, &c., in a species of dramatic framework, 
in which the characters of the Italian comedy 
spoke. The development of their proceedings 
was followed watchfully by the comedians of 
the Hotel de Bourgogne, whose privileges and 
whose profits were seriously impaired. For a while 
the privileges of the fair could be pleaded against 
those of the regularly constituted comedians, and 
the Court, which enjoyed the performances, was as 
anxious for its amusement to support them as was 
the Church for its profit. The comedians in the end 
prevailed, and the unlicensed performers became the 
victims of endless prohibitions. They knew well 
how to evade the penalties with which they were 
menaced, and when they were suppressed in one 
form assumed spary another. The task under- 
taken by M. Albert is to show the progress of a 
duel which lasted to the Revolution, to depict the 
protean character of the unlicensed entertainment, 
describe the devices adopted, exhibit the character 
of the pieces performed, and show how out of this 
long-sustained struggle emerged the popular theatre 
of Paris as now it exists. Admirably is this task 
discharged, and the book is a work of fine scholar- 
ship, which the student of the stage will not dream 
of neglecting—cannot, indeed, afford to neglect. 


Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem and other 
Analogous Documents.—Vol. I. Henry VII. 
(Stationery Office.) 

For genealogical and topographical purposes no 

one of the great series of calendars of our public 

records merits a higher place than the volume 
before us, the preparation of which, as we are 
informed by the Deputy-Keeper, is due to Mr. 

Maskelyne. That gentleman has assuredly done 

his work in a most effective manner. We have 

gone over nearly every line of it, including the 
elaborate index, and have detected no errors, 
except, it may be, here and there a case of doubt- 
ful spelling of local and personal names. These 
slips, if errors they be, are easily condoned by those 
who have had experience in reading documents of 
this class, which have often become almost illegible 
from the want of care of the custodians of former 


days, and are also sometimes written in hands by 


no means easy to read even by skilled experts. 
Mr. Maskelyne has given a highly condensed, but 
lucid explanation of the nature of an Inquest post 
mortem in his preface. We are glad he has done 
this. Skilled antiquaries, like other experts, are 
apt to think that things familiar to themselves 
must, as a matter of course, be known to other 
people. The editor is not tainted with this super- 
stition. He realizes that, as some two hundred 
and fifty years have gone by since Inquests post 
mortem such as he has to deal with were living 
things, if some explanation of their nature were 


not. furnished many persons, some of whom have 
had a legal training, would be possessed with the 
idea that this calendar had to deal with inquests 
held before the coroner. It may therefore not be 
out of place to quote a few lines from the preface 
explanatory of these documents :— 

“Upon the announcement of the death of any 
person reputed to hold directly of the King, a writ 
was -prepared in Chancery, and sent under the 
Great Seal to the escheators of those counties 
where the deceased’s lands were situated, requir- 
ing them to certify the King...... touching certain 
matters specified in the writ. The reply or return, 
known as an ‘ inquisition,’ ‘ office,’ or ‘ escheat,’ was 
sent to the Chancery, sewn on to the writ, and the 
name of the person delivering it and the date of its 
receipt were noted on its face by the receiving 
clerk.” 

The great series of these inquisitions, imperfect 
as it has beconYe from the decay or loss of many 
important documents, is supplemented in some 
instances by the transcripts which were sent to 
the Exchequer. It therefore follows that when an 
inquest is known to have existed, but is not now 
forthcoming, it is sometimes possible to supply its 
place by the copy in the latter series. These 
documents are important not only to the genea- 
logist, but also to the student of names of persons 
and places. The Chancery series is the more useful, 
as it always contains the names of the jurors. 
From these lists we not only gain information as to 
persons, but have in not a few cases light thrown 
on family history. The land-names, we believe, 
are all recorded in the index. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such Haris as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 


D. M. (“‘Somner Merryweather ”).—Your query 
Bp beste 9 8. v. 477, and a reply follows 9 S§. 
vi. 76. 

CoRRIGENDUM.—P. 169, col. 2, 1. 2, for ‘‘ Ancher, 
of Kent,” read Aucher, of Kent. 


NOTICE, 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, H.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


\ 
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THE PASSION PLAY AT OBER AMMERGAU. 


Ir is four o'clock and a keen September 
morning. The darkness is reeling, “like a 
drunken man, from off the path of Day.” 
From a church tower bells are clanging, and 
the good peasants, whose lives are devoted 
to a lifelike presentment of the greatest of 
all tragedies, are thronging to church in 
preparation for a sacrament which shall fit 
them to portray scenes from the life of our 
Redeemer. The weather is fine, but sunless. 
By eight o’clock we are in our seats at the 
theatre, and as the clock strikes the chorus 
moves with stately march upon the stage. 
Josef Mayr—the Christus of 1871, of 1880, 
and 1890—is the central figure. His majestic 
form towers above the chorus as Prologus. 
The whole scene, with its sweet effusion of 
majestic sound, forms a grand overture to this 
matchless, this indescribable presentment 
of human strength and frailty. The first 
tableau represents Adam and Eve driven 
from Paradise. Then comes the crowning 
interest of all eyes and hearts—the entry of 
Christ into Jerusalem. From this moment, 
in my opinion, criticism is utterly impossible. 
Two hundred and seventy years of prayer, 


of thought, and devotion—two hundred and 
seventy years of moral evolution, of good and 
just living—have raised these simple peasants 
to the highest perfection of histrionic pathos, 
passion, and effect. In this stupendous per- 
formance, which has become the wonder of 
the world, there is no acting. It is reality. 
The best player on the world’s stage could, 
without shame, learn from these people how 
to triumph in his art. At Ober Ammergau 
he will find nothing that is not perfection of 
voice, gesture, or motion. The palpable defects 
of the profane stage are absent here, where 
the whole passion and power of human nature 
are concentrated into that which seems more 
than a semblance of reality. I have seen 
nothing which has approached, even faintly, 
this almost superhuman capacity for giving 
life to the faith of ages. For eight hours we 
are, so to speak, spellbound and saturated by 
the Old and the New Testaments, until we 
forget that we are merely spectators. We 
seem to be in another world, living with 
those who move before our astonished gaze. 
Christ appears to us, as we have been taught 
to see Him, the symbol of love and patience. 
But to His disciples He seems to be a teacher 
rather than a God. We are impressed by the 
fact, which I had not previously realized, 
that in spite of His majesty and beauty 
Christ’s human nature was transcendent 
Had it been otherwise the treason of Judas 
would have been impossible. The perform- 
ance of Johann Zwink, who, for the second 
time, personated Judas, is a marvellous 
piece of realism depicting the mainsprings 
of average human nature. We cannot help 
feeling sorry for him, in spite of his base- 
ness, because we perceive his _ blindness. 
When Judas flings his money at the feet 
of Caiaphas, and ends his existence in a wail 
of remorse, he seems to have atoned for a 
fault into which human blindness and human 
weakness led him. Yes, we are sorry for 
Judas, and trust that he may have been 
forgiven by the all-merciful God, who alone 
can judge the actions of erring humanity. 
At 11.30 the audience, which had preserved 
silence throughout—a silence only broken 
by Sobs here and there—left the building for 
rest and refreshment. At one o'clock we 
were back in our seats, and the play pro- 
ceeded. It is impossible to describe the 
scenes that passed before our eyes on that 
September day. The washing of the feet of 
the disciples, the Last Supper, the scene in 
the garden of Gethsemane, struck me as sub- 
lime beyond imagination. The scene of the 
crucifixion is a marvellous portraiture of 
historic truth. Nothing that I can say would 
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give the faintest idea of the whole perform- | Derbyshire and Lancashire, some of the 
ance, which must be seen to be appreciated | members of which were engaged in the build- 
—must be dreamed and thought over to be! ing of ships and boats in the latter locality,* 


even faintly realized. 

While Christ hung upon the cross rain 
fell, which heightened ‘an effect well-nigh 
insupportable. His words, ‘“‘ Woman, behold 
thy son! Son, behold thy mother!” spoken 
without a trace of agony, with godlike resig- 
nation and unselfishness, were moving indeed. 
Mary’s answer struck the chord in every 
heart: “Even in dying, Thou thinkest of 
Thy mother !” 

There is nothing more to be said. The 
descent from the cross and the removal of 
His body seemed to have closed a chapter in 
the lives of all present. Our beloved is gone, 
leaving nothing but the memory of His 
matchless perfection, His enduring and un- 
assailable love. Henceforward the world was 
to be darker by many shades. But beyond, 
in the far away, glimmered a star—the star 
of Hope for a life of perfect peace, love, and 
understanding, whither, whether we know it 
or not, we are all trending. 

And now the scene has closed at Ober 
Ammergau; four thousand representatives 
of the civilized world who have lived through 
this play are moving silently into the even- 
ing rain, the growing darkness of the night. 
With to-morrow’s dawn they will once more 
take up the threads of existence with un- 
abated ardour, but with a fuller knowledge 
of the purport of true religion, and, let us 
hope, without that falling away which made 
them unconsciously pity Judas. Personally, 
I lived a long life in those few hours. 
realized, for the first time in my existence, 
that which will make life bearable — even 
through pain and anguish—and death a 
delicious dream. RicHARD EDGCUMBE. 

Ober Ammergau, Bavaria. ) 


TALBOT SURNAME AND FAMILY. 


‘THE origin of the surname Talbot appears, 
like that of many others, to be really lost in 
obscurity, although it has generally been said 
by heraldic writers to be derived from a dog 
of that name. While the best-known .line 
of the family, and that which has been most 
numerously recorded—.e., the one from which 
the Earls of Shrewsbury derive—no doubt 
originated from a Talbot who came over with 
William the Conqueror from Normandy, yet 
Talebot (?=Taleboth), one of the equivalents 
of this surname, is said to be a Danish name. 
In the writer’s opinion it is very probable 
that this constituted a distinct family, which 
most likely settled at a very early date in 


or in the procuring of and dealing in timber for 
this purpose from the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, although the name was subsequently 
assimilated to that of the line previously 
mentioned, probably by intermarriage. This 
opinion may involve an assumption of an 
error in the usually received genealogical 
records of the family, but considering the 


remote date in question (ante temp. Ed. I.) 


this need excite no particular surprise. 
Henry Taleboth possessed (date uncertain) 
land in Lower Waldy and Burcote, co. 
Northants. Gilbert Talebot, a resident of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche, co. Leicester, was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of Chester in 1255. 
Ranulph Talebot is mentioned in the Hundred 
Roll of the High Peak, co. Derby, compiled 
2 Ed. I. (1274); and Robert Talebot was one 
of the witnesses to an undated deed executed 
by a Mr. Schalcross, of co. Derby, in an inven- 
tory of the latter’s deeds taken 5 July, 1639. 
Tallgebosc is a name occurring in Domesday 
Book as that of a person holding lands, also 
Tailgebosch, the latter being a tenant-and 
the former an undertenant. Talbot is a 
Norman, and Talebot (as before stated) a 
Danish name. Tailgebose also occurs in 
Domesday. One of the writer’s schoolmasters 
gave him the derivation “Taille-hotte” 
(=short boot), on what authority he does not 
recollect. The surname appears never to 
have been known as a native onein Scotland 
Tarbat being the hearest to it occurring in 
that country. Talabot is a French variation 
which was represented in France during the 
present century. 

There being no present possibility of any 
awkward question being raised by such 
action, it is much to be desired that some 
wealthy member of the family would see fit 
to defray the cost of making a searching and 
thorough investigation, through the Heralds’ 
College, into the true genealogy of its various 
branches, respecting which recognized authori- 
ties have hitherto either been hopelessly at 
variance or, in some cases, apparently inentire 
ignorance. The following are a few matters 
amongst others which require elucidation, 
Viz. :— 

1. The real progenitor of th 
Bashall, cos. LH geen and York. must: 

2. The history of the Lincolnshire branch, 


* Re shipbuilding at Ribchest 
vide Whitaker’s * History of Whalley Pat Wand 
mo EIRP DON aie W3 ane boatbuilding at Poulton- 
e-Hyide, close PE ’s *‘ Hi 
Sh eae aneeseees oe é Porter’s ‘ History of the 
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settled at Gainsborough in that county from 
about the middle of the twelfth century, 
from which the Lords del’Isle of Rougemont, 
co. Bedford, were amongst others descended. 
Were their lands in Lincolnshire exchanged 
37 Hen. ITI. (1252-3) for the manor of Baschelf 
or Bashall in Lancashire and Yorkshire by 
Edmund, Earl of Lincoln, or was this manor 
an additional grant to the family ? 

3. The history of the acquisition of property 
in Slaidburn, co. Lancaster, temp. Rich. IL, 
by one of the offshoots of the Bashall branch, 
and their genealogy post cerca 1500. 

4. The direct ancestor of another offshoot 
of the last-mentioned branch which settled 
at Salesbury, co. Lancaster, probably during 
the latter half of the fourteenth century, and 
their genealogy. 

5. Who were the Talbots of Cottenham, 
&e., co. Cambridge, anno 1546 ? 

6. The later history of the branch settled 
at Swannington, co. Leicester, 6 Ed. I. 
(1277-8). 

7. A full and thorough account of the Irish 
Talbots, and the same of the American 
branches. 

The following arms, amongst others, are 
attributed to the family, viz.: (1) Gu., a lion 
rampant within a bordure engr. or; (2) Arg., 


a lion rampant purpure; (3) Arg., three lions | 


rampant purpure; (4) Arg., two lions passant 
gu.—in one case quartered with (1) ; (5) Gu., 
two bars vair ; (6) Barry bendy of ten, arg. 
and gu. ; (7) Barry of six, or (? arg.) and gu. ; 
(8) Or, three inescutcheons vair; (9) Arg., 
a lion rampant gu. . 

Most of these require more particular 
identification as to the branch to which they 
were assigned ; and additional coats are to be 
found in the various published armories and 
ordinaries, which the writer has not had an 
opportunity of noting, but to which the same 
remark applies. 

In conclusion, a few remarks upon a query 
which appeared in ‘N. & Q, (8S. iv. 485) re 
the Talbots of Carr Hall, co. Lancaster, and 
which has so far remained unanswered, will 
probably be acceptable. The Carr Hall family 
probably originated from either the Salesbury 
or. the Slaidburn branch, the former of which 
forfeited at any rate a portion of their estates 
between 1651 and 1655, and at the close of 
the seventeenth century one Dorothy Talbot 
is said to have carried the remainder into the 
Warren family. Salesbury Hall (a ruin in 
1824), on the banks of the Ribble, nearly 
opposite Ribchester, was (in common with 
the manor house of Little Mitton, in Whalley, 
co. Lancaster) probably a duplicate, or nearly 
so, of Samlesbury manor house, situated a 
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short distance to the south-west of Ribchester, 
and for 350 years the seat of the Southworth 
family. The latter is thus described by 
Whitaker (‘ History of Whalley’) :— 

‘A structure of high antiquity, probably not later 
than Edward III., largely built of oak, of which 
timber there is about it such a profusion and bulk 
that must almost have laid prostrate a forest to 
erect it. The great hall in the centre is a noble 
specimen of most rude and massive woodwork, and 
the principal timbers in the house are carved with 
ereat elegance, the compartments of the roof being 
painted with figures of saints, while the outsides of 
the building are adorned with profile heads of wood, 
cut in bold relief, with huge medallions, and it is 
curious to observe that the inner doors are without 
a panel or-a lock, and have always been opened, 
like those of modern cottages, with a latch or 
string. It is also remarkable that in this house the 
boards of the upper floors, which are indeed 
massive planks, lie parallel to the joists instead of 
crossing them, as if disdaining to be indebted to 
the others for support.” * . 

Slaidburn parish, according to the Ord- 
nance Survey, comprises, with Slaidburn 
Flats extra-parochial, 40,033 acres, and con- 
sists of the township of Slaidburn, forest of 
Bowland, Newton, and Easington. The town- 
ship of Slaidburn contains 5,182 acres, and in 
1871 the population of the parish was 1,615 
persons, living in 316 houses. 

Carr Hall is four miles south-west of Colne, 
co. Lancaster. It was at one time occupied 
by Sir Edward Sherburne, Knt., and from 
1779 until after 1825 by Thomas Clayton, Esq. 
In 8 Hen. VIII. (1516) Thomas, Earl of Derby, 
sued Thomas Southworth in the Duchy Court 
of Lancaster re commission and return on a 
disputed title to manorial rights, rents of 
lands and houses, at Samlesbury manor and 
Carre House, co. Lancaster, forfeited by the 
attainder of Francis, late Lord Lovell, and 
granted by Hen. VII. to plaintiffs grand- 
father. In 1652-3 George Talbot, of Carr, 
co. Lancaster, had his estate seized and 
secured by the County Commissioners on 
information of his assisting the Earl of Derby 
in 1651. Now is it not possible that Cartown, 
co. Kildare (one of the seats of the Irish 
Talbots in the seventeenth century), may 
have been so named after Carr in Lancashire ? 
If so, then George Talbot, of Castle Rooney, 
co. Roscommon (son of Sir George Talbot, of 


* Surely this was shipwright’s work. It seems 
probable that several of the leading families thus 
employed in this neighbourhood migrated to Dept- 
ford, co. Kent, at the time of, or shortly after, the 
establishment of the Royal Dockyard there in 
1513, including some of the Lancashire Talbots. 
My records of the Deptford Talbots date back con- 
tinuously to 1713, and they probably represent the 
Sjaidburn line, whose burial-place was at Stede, co. 
Lancaster, and Great Berkhamstead (? co. Herts), 
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Cartown, by Grace, daughter of the first 
Lord Baltimore), who seated himself on the 
manor of New Connaught, or Susquehanna, 
in Maryland, granted to him, cerca 1683, by 
his cousin the second Lord Baltimore, and 
who is said to have in 1684 killed in a dis- 
pute a collector of customs named Christopher 
Rousbie or Reresbie, may possibly have been 
identical with the George Talbot referred to 
by your correspondent as being of Carr, co. 
Lancaster. ‘Eltham in Lancaster” should 
surely be Altham (a chapelry in Whalley 
parish, five miles west from Burnley), and 
not Elston in Amounderness. William Tal- 
bot’s brother may possibly have been Sir 
Thomas Talbot,* whose daughter Mary, wife 
of Senclare, was buried in the south 
part of the House of Carmelites, or White- 
friars Church, London (date not given), 
several of the Lancashire Talbots of note 
having been buried in London. The name 
given as Beaddyl is probably Braddyl (John 
Braddell, of Whalley, armiger=Millicent 
Talbot, buried near Whalley, 1621), and Port- 
halgh should. be Pontagh or Poultalgh. The 
heir of the Braddyls lost his life at Thornton 
manor house in Craven (probably in an 
attempt to take the house from the Royalists) 
in July, 1643, et. twenty, and was buried at 
Whalley. 

My authorities are Barber’s ‘ British Family 
Names, their Origin and Meaning’; Record 
Office publications ; Ormerod’s ‘ History of 
Cheshire’; the felzquary ; ‘N. & Q.’ (passem) ; 
Baines’s ‘ History of the County Palatine of 
Lancaster’; Whitaker’s histories of Whalley 
and Craven; Lewis’s ‘Topographical Dic- 
tionary’; and Porter’s ‘ History of the Fylde 
of Lancashire.’ JAMES TALBOT. 

94, Royal Exchange, Adelaide, South Australia. 


A PoEM ATTRIBUTED TO BONEFONS. — 
Jonson’s well-known lyric “Still to be neat, 
still to be drest,” was suggested by the 
following mediocre piece of Latinity :— 


Semper munditias, semper, Basilissa, decores, 
semper compositas arte decente comas, 

et comptos semper cultus, unguentaque semper, 
omnia sollicita compta videre manu 

nonamo. neglectim mihi se quae comit amica 
se det, et ornatus simplicitate valet. 

vincula ne cures capitis discussa soluti, 
nec ceram in faciem: mel habet illa suum. 

fingere se semper non est confidere amori. 
quid quod saepe decor, cum prohibetur, adest? 


The verses first appear in some early 
editions of the ‘Satyricon’ of Petronius, and 
are appended to the genuine fragments of 


* Vide Allen and Wright’s ‘ History and Anti- 
quities of London and Southwark’ (London, 1839). 


that writer. For instance, in the edition of 
the ‘Satyricon,’ “apud Linocerium,” Paris, 
1585, they appear in a collection headed 
‘‘Sequebantur ista, sed sine Petronii titulo” ; 
and again in a Paris edition of 1587, which 
states on the title-page, ‘“Adiecta sunt 
veterum quorundam poetarum carmina non 
dissimilis argumenti,” the pieces in question 
are headed ‘ Vetervm Qvorvndam Poetarvm 
Errones Venerei. Gifford says of the verses 
quoted, “They were written by Jean Bonne- 
fons (Bonnefonius) and make part of what 
he calls his ‘ Pancharis.’” Mr. A. W. Pollard, 
commenting on Herrick’s charming adaptation 
of the same piece, also refers to the ‘ Basia’ 
of Bonefons, a misnomer for ‘ Pancharis,’ each 
poem in which is entitled ‘ Basium ’ in late 
editions. Bonefons (1554-1614) was a native 
of Clermont in Auvergne, and his collection 
of Latin amatory verse entitled ‘ Pancharis’ 
was published at Paris in 1587. Ihave seen 
only the later edition of Tours, 1592. It does 
not contain the lyric. Neither does the col- 
lected edition of Bonefons’s verse in Gherus’s 
(2.e., Gruter’s) ‘ Delitize Poetarum Gallorum,’ 
Frankfort, 1609—an omission which seems to 
me sufticient to discredit Bonefons’s author- 
ship. JI should be glad to know if there is 
authority for assigning the piece to him. It 
is evidently included in some MS. of 
Petronius, but the early editions which I 
have cited do not specify it. In the 1592 
edition of Bonefons’s ‘ Pancharis,’ at p. 15, is 
a lyric similar in tone, which may have 
suggested the current attribution :— 


Ad Fr. Myronem Senatorem Parisiensem. 
Sit in deliciis puella, Myro, 
quae claris radiat superba gemmis, 
quae monilibus atque margaritis 
tota conspicua atque onusta tota est : 
sit in deliciis amoribusque 
quae creta sibi, quaeque purpurisso 
et veneficiis colorat ora. 

Placet, Myro, mihi puella simplex, 
cui nativa genas rubedo pingit, 
nativusque pudor: placet puella 
ore virgineo et decente cultu, 
artis nescia negligensque fuci. 
placet denique quae nihil monilis, 
nil gemmae indiget, nilque margaritae, 
pollet ipsa satis suapte forma. 


PrRcy SIMPSON, 


THE SEVEN Stars (Amos vy. 8).—That the 
Hebrew word Aimah, a cluster, in Job ix. 9, 
Xxxvill. 31, and Amos vy. 8, is intended to 
indicate the Pleiades there can be little 
doubt. But the Vulgate, in the passage in 
Amos, translates the word Arcturus, as which 
it appears both in Wycliffe and in the Douay 
version. Coverdale, however (whose first 
version appeared in 1535), renders “ the seven 
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starres” both here and in Job, and he evi- 
dently means by this the Pleiades, for he 
gives a marginal note on Job ix. 9: “Some 
call these seven starres the cluck henne with 
her chekens,” which is a well-known designa- 
tion of the Pleiades, and in this rendering 
he, in fact, follows Luther, who translates 
the word die Glucke, z.¢., “the cluck-hen.” 
Coverdale’s translation is followed in the 
Great Bible and other English versions ; but 
the Authorized, whilst retaining “the seven 
stars” (an expression perhaps to some am- 
biguous) in the passage in Amos, substitutes 
“the Pleiades” in the two passages in Job. 
The ‘Speaker’s Commentary’ on Amos tells 
us that the cluster “consists of seven large 
and many smaller stars.” Now the word 
“large” is, of course, comparative in mean- 
ing, though not inform. The ancients gave 
seven names to the stars in the Pleiades, but 
speak of only six as visible, there being a 
widely diffused tradition that one had dis- 
appeared, according to the well-known line 
in Ovid’s ‘ Fasti’ :— 
Quz septem dici, sex tamen esse solent. 

The fact is the seventh is much fainter than 
the six brighter ones, though persons with 
keen unaided sight may see it, and, indeed, 
several other stars in the group fainter still. 


W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


A New Sense or “Garuanp.”—In the 
course of my examination of the MS. Visita- 
tions of the Archdeacons of Canterbury I 
came across an unregistered use of the word 
“garland” for a parish jollification, as the 
following extracts prove. This meaning is 
not in the ‘H.E.D, nor the ‘Dict. of the 
Kentish Dialect.’ 


Preston -next- Wingham, 1608,— ‘We present 
John Allen, then also churchwarden of our parish, 
for that he kept a garland in his house on the 24 June 
last past, peng Midsummer Day, the 29 day of the 
same month, being St. Peter’s Day, and the first 
day of July following, being Sunday, .and then 
suffered playing upon instruments and dancing all 
the said two holy days without intermission, and on 
the said Sunday, after evensong was ended, until 
eight or nine of the clock at night, all which time 
there was much tippling and drinking, as the 
common fame is in our parish.” 


Recently I found the next :— 


1600, Chislet.—“‘We present Timothy Fugester, 
of Grove Ferry, within the parish of Chislet, for 
that they keep open their door in the service time. 
About Midsummer last past, in the afternoon of 
Sunday, there should have been a garland with a 
minstrel playing there. | I went after dinner and 
oe them warning of it, but yet. their door was 

ept open and full of people.” 


Preston and Grove Ferry are only two miles 


apart, so that the word might be strictly 
local. It also shows that the present public- 
house at Grove Ferry is successor of one that 
existed there in 1600. Grove Ferry is on the 
Great Stour, between Canterbury and Sand- 
wich. ARTHUR HuSsSsEY. 


Lona ADMINISTRATION.—The Yorkshire Post 
of 22 August had the following two leaderettes, 
which may be interesting to some of your 
readers :— 


‘* A careful examination we have made of poli- 
tical annals discloses the fact that the present 
Government has established a record of a very re- 
markable character. Although Lord Salisbury’s is 
the first Cabinet which has contained so large a 
number as twenty members, it has remained intact 
longer than any which has existed since the Cabinet 
system) was introduced into English Government 
about 200 years ago. No other Administration has 
ever gone five years without some change in the 
higher offices of State. Walpole held the Chancel- 
lorship of the Exchequer throughout his long Pre- 
miership of twenty-one years, but scarcely a year 
passed without some change in his Cabinet. Pitt, 
during his supremacy of eighteen years, had five 
Presidents of the Council, as many Lord Privy Seals, 
and four Home Secretaries, and there were numer- 
ous other changes. Lord Liverpool had an altera- 
tion in the personnel of his Cabinet in eight of the 
fifteen years of his Premiership. Shorter - lived 
Ministries have had similar experiences, for even 
when personal or political differences have not led 
to resignations, illness or death has caused some 
change to occur in the course of less than five years. 

“Lord Salisbury and his colleagues have been 
fortunate, not only in the health they have 
enjoyed, but in their immunity from dissension. 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley, in his ‘ Life of Lord Palmer- 
ston,’ quotes the statement of one who had been 
all his life in association with Cabinet Ministers, 
that he never knew a Cabinet whose members did 
not quarrel more among themselves than with their 
opponents. In the case of Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment, however, there has scarcely been a suggestion 
of any dissensions, and there is no reason to doubt 
that on all large questions of policy they have been 
thoroughly united. Moreover, notwithstanding the 
disintegrating effect of a large majority, they have 
been singularly happy in the almost unanimous sup- 

ort which has been nearly always yielded by their 
ollowers in the House of Commons. To complete 
the effect of the picture it is only necessary to 
glance at the chaotic condition of the Opposition, 
which is without parallel during the present cen- 
tury. We may add that Lord Salisbury has now 
been Prime Minister longer than any other states- 
man since the passing of the Reform Bill.” 


I suppose the second half may be open to 
argument. W. B. 


“Rusr.”—Perhaps it is worth noting that, 
owing to the peculiar sense of the English 
verb to rue, the Shakespearian jest about the 
herb rue signifying contrition is so much 
older than Shakespeare’s time that it goes 
back nearly to A.D, 1320; for it occurs in 
N. Bozon’s ‘Contes Moralisés, ed. Miss 
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L. Toulmin Smith and P. Meyer, p. 107. We 
there read that a man is advised to put some 
rue and other things into wine and drink it: 
‘“Prenge ruwe, ge signifie contricion,” let him 
take rue, which signifies contrition. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Wire Ponp.—The “ Wire Pond” at Winter- 
ton, mentioned under ‘Moated Mounds,’ 
ante, p. 171, has long been filled up. It cer- 
tainly was not “the remains of a moat,” but 
a pond fed by springs that could be» seen 
issuing from fissures in the rock at the 
foot of the gentle declivity still called 
“Wire Hill.” There is, or was, a pond at 
Scunthorpe, also called the “ Wire Pond ”—not 
the remains of a moat, but just a village horse- 

ond fed by a small running stream. I should 
be glad to know anything about “wire” 
meaning “spring,” or, indeed, anything to 
explain the term on an historical ae 4 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


Hicueatt ArcHway.—In the late forties, 
on Saturdays, when we Islington boys had 
a whole holiday, one of our great delights was 
to run along the top of the parapets of the 
Highgate Archway that has now become a 
thing of the past. The Jslington Gazette for 
30 July gives capital illustrations of the old 
and new archway, and records many pleasing 
memories of the immediate locality. In the 
beginning of the nineteenth century a body 
corporated by the name of the “ Highgate 
Archway Company” tunnelled the hill, but 
on the morning of 13 April, 1812, before day- 
break, 130 yards of it fell in with a tremen- 
dous crash. After this, when it was uncertain 
in the public mind what future steps the 
company in question intended to pursue, 
some local wags issued the following satirical 
prospectus :— 

“The Highgate Archway having fallen in, it is 
intended to remove the whole of the hill entire, 
with the houses, gardens, fields, roads, and foot- 
paths, by a mechanical slide, constructed so as to 
remove the whole, including a chapel and burial- 
ground. It is intended to remove the hill into the 
vale behind Caen Wood, where the seven ponds 
now are, thereby forming a junction with Hamp- 
stead, and inviting the approach of the two hamlets 
in a more social manner. On the spot where High- 
gate now stands it is intended to form a large lake 
of salt water of two miles over, or thereabouts, 
beginning at the north end of Kentish Town, and 
reaching to the spot where the ‘ White Lion’ at 
Finchley now stands. It is intended to supply the 
said lake with sea water from the Essex coast by 
means of earthenware pipes, iron pipes being in- 
jurious tosprats. Itisintended to stock the said lake 
with all kinds of sea-fish (except sharks, there being 
plenty of land sharks to be had in the neighbour- 
hood), to supply the metropolis with live sea-water 
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fish at reduced prices. It is intended to have 100 
bathing machines, to accommodate the metropolis 
with sea bathing. It is intended to erect a large 
building in the centre of the wood called Coal Fell- 
wood, on the north side of the intended lake, which 
building is intended for insane surveyors and 
attorneys, who have lately infested the neighbour- 
hood of Highgate to the annoyance of the ordinary 
inhabitants. An estimate having been made by a 
successful mechanic of the cost of the mechanical 
slide, and of the expense of forming the lake and 
stocking it with herrings, mackerel, sprats, &c., 
and of the cost of erecting the madhouse, and of 
providing the bathing machines and conveying sea 
water, the sum will amount to 50,000/., which sum 
it is intended to be raised by subscription shares of 
507. each. On a moderate calculation, the profits 
arising from the sale of fish and the use of bathing 
machines annually, clear of all deductions what- 
ever, will amount to 5,000/.” 

It will be seen by the above that the wood 
is referred to as Caen. Wood, the name I 
always knew the miniature forest by when a 
youngster. Some few years ago in these 
columns the wood in question was referred 
to as Ken Wood, a name I was certainly never 
familiar with. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. cs 


“Sus”: “Sussist Monry.”—‘ A Glossary of 
Rochdale-with-Rossendale Wordsand Phrases’ 
gives, “Sub, v. To pay a portion of wages before 
all are due ; to subsedzze.” The expression is 
in common use among different classes cf 
workers ; but the synonym given goes to show 
that the word “sub” does not conform to its 
cognates. One may hear such a phrase as 
“T want to sub,” but not “I want to be 
subbed,” which should be the form if the 
analogy lie through the word “subsidize.” 
There is also a non-dialect term which is, or 
was, used by contractors in their agreements. 
From a contract dated 1835 this phrase is 
taken, “agree to pay — — Subsist Money 
each and every fortnight in such sums as 
may be agreeable to the Parties.” “Subsist ” 
in this case appears to be a contraction of sub- 
sistence, and has a meaning quite independent 
of the dialect word. The employee when say- 
ing “I want to sub five shillings” does not 
mean “I want to subsist five shillings,” 
because suwbsestere does not mean “to stand 
under,” but “to remain.” The derivation is 
from a figurative meaning of subsedere which 
equals “to decrease, to abate.” 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


CorPSE ON SHIPBOARD.—About 1827-9 my 
father, then a young surgeon, made two 
voyages in a whaling ship from Hull to 
Greenland. The medical faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow (of which he was a gradu- 
ate) asked him to bring back such specimens 
of natural history as he could secure, On 
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one occasion he and a companion were landed 
on a small island, where, under a cairn of 
stones, they found the skeleton of an 
Esquimaux. Having removed the stones, not 
without considerable labour, they carefully 
packed up the bones and carried them to the 
shore. But when the boat arrived to take 
them off, the sailors, seeing the bones, abso- 
lutely refused to receive them on board, and 
to my father’s chagrin and regret, he had to 
leave the specimen behind. | 

Sir Walter Scott had found the same super- 
stition on the west coast of Scotland in 1814. 
From the Isle of Egg, he says, “ I brought off, 
in spite of the prejudices of our sailors, a 
skull,” but he adds that the captain attri- 
buted the subsequent contradictory weather 
to this fateful deed (Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ 
1845, pp. 286-95). 

-The belief is an ancient one. Virgil tells 
us how a dead body can pollute a whole fleet: 

Preeterea jacet exanimum tibi corpus amici, 

—Heu nescis—totamque incestat funere classem. 

é ‘Aineid,’ vi. 149-50. 

Plutarch records that when Cato of Utica 
was bringing back the ashes of his brother 
from Thrace into Italy; his friends begged 
him to put them into a separate ship, but he 
refused, and out of all the fleet his vessel 
alone had a_ perilous passage (Plutarch’s 
‘Lives’; in Latin by Xylander, Francof., 
1592, 11. 601 ; in English by Tho. North, 1899, 
I can find but one instance in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 5” 8.1. 166, where a similar thing 
is quoted from Fuller concerning the body of 
St. Louis, which “ was most miserably tossed 
Peas a ship cannot abide to be madea bier of.” 


avr: B. 


_ BENWELL Buriat Recister.—I find in the 
September number of the Church Monthly an 
interesting article upon Benwell Tower, the 
residence of the Bishop of Newcastle, and 
enclose you a cutting therefrom relating to an 
old burial register which is not referred to in 
the ‘ List of Parish Registers’ recently issued 
by the Parish Register Society. Perhaps 
one of your readers may give a reference to 
its present location, as it may prove useful to 
some genealogist :— 

“ Originally there was a chapel in the garden, 
standing between the house and the Tyne, and 
while the property belonged to the Shaftoe family 
this chapel was used as a chapel-of-ease to St. John’s, 
Newcastle, of which parish Benwell then formed 
a part, while burials took place in what is now a 
portion of the lower garden. But this chapel was 
taken down about a hundred and twenty years ago, 
and the latest headstone that I can find is dated 
1759. Mr. Mackenzie, in his ‘ History of North- 
umberland,’ published in 1825, speaks of a register 
of burials ending with the year 1842 [sc] having been 


seen in the possession of a solicitor. I should like 
to possess, or at least to see, this register; but I 
doubt its being preserved. I cannot ascertain 
whether the land was ever consecrated, or whether 
burials took place in it as private property. The 
Bishop of Newcastle is probably the only bishop on 
the bench who has gravestones in his garden; but 
the land where they are found is duly cared for, and 
laid out, like so many of the London churchyards 
at this present time, so that there is no manner of 
desecration, and if it were enclosed consecrated 
eround it could scarcely fare better.” 


W. J. GADSDEN. 


THE CHINESE CALENDAR.—We have lately 
had edicts dated by the Chinese system, of 
which (1) records the fifteenth day of this moon, 
11 July, 1900; (2) the twenty-third day of 
the sixth moon in the twenty-sixth year of the 
Government, style of Kwang Hsu, 19 July, 
1900. So 15+ 8= 23, and 11+ 8=19, in 
perfect harmony. The Chinese work by a 
cycle of sixty years, and 1900 is the thirty- 
seventh year of the seventy - seventh cycle, 
dating from about 2720 B.c.; and the present 
Emperor has reigned for twenty-six years— 
in fact, Tsai Tien ascended in 1875; so the 
heathen Chinee is good at figures! Their 
year consists of twelve or thirteen lunar 
months, having seven intercalations in nine- 
teen years, like the Jews. The present year 
would commence about 1 February, so we are 
now in their eighth moon; but their solar 
year, like the Hindoos, is cut up into fort- 
nights, or half-months. Their New Year's 
Day falls on the new moon after the sun 
enters Aquarius, and before it reaches Pisces. 
How is this affected by precession? All years 
have a name, so Kwang Hsu or Keng Tse— 
sounds differ—means the “iron mouse.” 

A. HALL. 

THE STARS AND STRIPES.— 

“The American flag was designed by General 
Washington in May, 1776. It had thirteen stripes, 
seven of red and six of white, and in the upper 
corner a blue field containing thirteen stars. It was 
made by Mrs. Betsy Ross, of Philadelphia, but was 
not adopted by Congress until 14 June, 1777, when 
the American flag was flung as a new constellation 
to the world. The stripes have never increased in 
number, but the stars, each representing a State, 
have increased to the number of forty-five. Hach 
of the States in the Union has a flag of its own, em- 
blazoned with the arms of the State; this flag is 
carried by the militia or in parades side by side with 
the National standard.” 

The above appeared in the Sun for 15 August. 
Tf true it is worth a corner in ‘N. & Q.’ 
Sede Age. 


[See 7 8. vi. 328, 494 ; 8th S. vi. 124.] 
Str WALTER Scott AND WAVERLEY ABBEY. 


—The following extract from the Standard, 
25 August, is of so much interest to 
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the admirers of the writings of that “ great 
and good man,” as Mr. Gladstone called him, 


that I think it well worthy of a place in 
PR Page Aho 


“An interesting point in reference to Sir Walter 
Scott and Waverley Abbey has just been set at rest. 
it is known that the title of the Waverley novels 
was ihe (eras to the novelist by the ruins of the 
great Cistercian Abbey at Waverley, near Farn- 
ham; but it has often been asserted that Scott 
never visited the district, or saw the ruins of the 
Abbey. But it appears that Sir Walter Scott did 
visit Farnham. The Rev. Owen (. S. Lang, Rector 
of Bentley, Hants, writing to Mr. Arthur Hart, the 
author of a little book on the locality, says that his 
grandparents lived for many years at Moor Park in 
the early part of the century, and Sir Walter Scott 
stayed with his grandfather, Mr. Robert Lang, at 
Moor Park. As Moor Park adjoins Waverley Abbey, 
there can be little doubt that such an antiquary as 
the novelist would not miss the opportunity of pay- 
ing a visit to the famous ruins.” 


JoHN T. Curry. 


VERBS FORMED oUT oF Proper NAMES.— 
In this-class of words we have to boycott, to 
burke, to dewitt, to drury, to godfrey (in two 
senses), to grimthorpe, to lynch, and to van- 
dyke. The list could probably be doubled ; 
and there must be parallel usages in other 
languages. The ‘H.E.D.’ notices “to boy- 
cott,” “to burke,” and “to dewitt,” but pays 
no attention to the expressions “to drury ” 
(6 8. 1. 194, 280) and “ to godfrey ” (6% S. vii. 
476; 9% S. iv. 445). I do not yet know 
whether it has taken account of “to grim- 
thorpe” (8S. xii. 205, 353; 9t S. i. 51, 118), 
The omission of ‘to drury ” and “to godfrey ” 
is, of course, accidental, for these have a 
historic value. Any other words of similar 
formation well deserve a note. 


RicHarp H. THornton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


[Do words such as bowdlerize, grangerize, &c., 
come in? 7'o bant, of course, does.] 


HANOVER Square Concert Rooms. (See 
9! S. v. 354, 493.)—The evanishing of this 
old landmark. of social London is perhaps 
of enough interest to your musical readers 
to warrant the insertion of the following 


advertisement from the Morning Herald of 
2’ April, 1783 24 


“‘Hanover-Square. — The Subscribers to the 
Wednesday’s Concert, are respectfully acquainted, 
that the Sixth will be This Evening. The principal 
instrumental Performers engaged, are, Messrs. 
Pieltain, sen. Pieltain, jun. Salomon, Cramer, Wiss, 
Fischer, Mahon, Cervetto, Duport, Miss Reynolds, 
and Miss Guest, &c. The Vocal Parts for that 
night, by Signor Bartolini, and Miss Cantelo. First 
Act. verture, Haydn; Song, Signor Bartolini ; 
Concerto Violin, Mr. Pieltain; Sonata, Harpsi- 
chord, Mr. Dance; Song, Miss Cantelo ; Concerto 
Grosso, Messrs. Fischer, Weiss, Pieltain, jun. 


Mahoon, and Baumgarten. Composed by Mr. 


Graff. Second Act. Overture for two Orchestras, 
Bach; Concerto, Hautboy, Fischer ; Concerto 
Violoncello, Mr. Cervetto ; Overture, Mr. Stamitz. 
The doors to be opened at Seven, and to begin at 
Hight o’clock precisely. The Subscription is Six 
Guineas. Tickets as usual transferable: Ladies to 
Ladies, and Gentlemen to Gentlemen. The Ladies 
Tickets are Red, and Gentlemen’s Black. That a 
Committee of Ten Gentlemen, Subscribers to the 
Concert is appointed, and who has the entire 
receipt and issue of the money subscribed. 

*,”* Mr. Lee will attend every Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, at his house, No. 38, Margaret 
street, Cavendish-square, from ten in the morning 
till four in the afternoon, to deliver the remaining 
Subscription Tickets.” 


J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


Oneries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


‘“ LABOURING OAR.” —Can any correspondent 
furnish me with an instance of the phrase 
“the labouring oar” earlier than 1709? Steele 
uses it in the Zatler of that year. I had 
always imagined it to be of poetical origin, 
but the figurative examples suggest that it 
may have been originally a technical expres- 
sion among sailors or boatmen. No example 
of its literal use is, however, known to me. 


HENRY BRADLEY. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“ LamBoys.”—Modern writers on armour 
use this word for the kind of skirt composed 
of “large puckered plates of steel,” in imita- 
tion of cloth, which formed part of an English 
suit of armour in the sixteenth century. 
Usually the word is said to be from the 
French lambeaux ; but this does not explain 
the form. J have not been able to find any 
authority for the term earlier than Meyrick 
(1824). Is any earlier example known? 


Henry BRADLEY. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“MAUGRAMS.”—This word appears to have 
been used about fifty years ago in West 
Yorkshire in the sense of queer devices or 
figures. I have heard of a collar that was 
‘“maugram’d all ovver wi’ different soarts a 
patterns an colours.” Query, etymology ? 
The word reminds me of M.E. augrym, known 
to all students of Chaucer as a term for the 
Arabic system of arithmetical notation. But 
the m is difticult to account for. 


A. L. MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 
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Arputunot.—I am anxious to find out 
any information concerning Mr. Arbuthnot, 
who was an ardent Jacobite, and retired to 
St. Germains after Culloden. I rather think 
he was outlawed. I have seen his name 
mentioned in some memoirs, but cannot 
recall where. Crecrt Lister KAYE. 


MAKING THE SIGN oF THE Cross.—When 
was this practice first employed by the early 
Christians? While proceeding from Athens 
to Milan in order to don the purple Julian 
the Apostate visited the site of Troy, and 
was taken to see the temple of the Trojan 
Minerva. He chronicles that the bishop upon 
showing him the statyes—most of which 
were mutilated—made no°s.gn, such as was 
common “with the impious,” that is, the 
Christian, by trading on the forehead the 
sign of the cross, or whistling through the 
teeth, as is the custom of such when in 
presence of the pagan gods. The curious 
letter in which this statement is made 
is in the British Museum, is printed by 
Henning in ‘ Heresies,’ 1875, and is quoted by 
M. Paul Allard in his ‘Julien lApostat,’ now 
in course of publication, i. 347. It would be 
interesting to know when both these mani- 
festations were first seen. The date of this 
visit must have been about A.D. 355. 


-Hames.—George and William Hames left 
Westminster School in 1809 and 1810 respec- 
tively. The latter appears to have gone to 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and to have 
graduated B.A. in 1814. Any particulars of 


their parentage and career are desired. 
Gal, Ry. B: 


Hewit or Hewirr.—Joseph Hewit was 
admitted to Westminster School on 4 April, 
1766, and Peter 8. Hewitt left the same school 
in 1806. I should be glad to learn any 
information concerning them. 

G. Fe BR. B. 


‘THE ComPLETE ANGLER.’ (See ante, p. 103.) 
—I beg to inquire if the Italian proverbial say- 
ing quoted by the Rev. Mr. Prckrorp from 
his copy of Major's second edition, 1824, has 
invariably appeared in italics in the many 
editions of Isaac Walton’s famous treatise 
since 1623, because the lines “Good com- 
pany in a journey makes the way seem 
the [sec] shorter” are not in italics in my 
copy (No. 55 of the 120 printed), chap. 1. 
p. 46, of the really delightful extra-illustrated 
edition of “The Complete Angler, or the Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation, of Isaac Walton 
and Charles Cotton, edited by John Major,” 
published in 1885 by John C. Nimmo, London. 


In connexion with the subject, perhaps it 
may not be out of place to quote Sir John 
Hawkins’s opinion of the famous work :— 
‘Whether we consider the eloquent simplicity of 
the style, the ease and unaffected humour of the 
dialogue, the lovely scenes which it delineates, the 
enchanting pastoral poetry which it contains, or 
the fine morality it so sweetly inculcates, it has 
hardly its fellow in any of the modern languages.” 


Henry Geraup Hops. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


“T'WOPENNY-HALFPENNY DIME.”—Every body 
has heard of the Duke of Wellington not 
caring a “twopenny damn” (or, as some 
Anglo-Indians hold, “twopenny dam”) for 
something or other, but what is a “twopenny- 
halfpenny dime”? This last phrase is to be 
found in a letter in the Z%mes of 31 August, 
signed by “Henry Bell, Vicar of Muncaster 
and Hon. Canon of Carlisle,” who says: 
“There is not, I dare wager, ‘a single bishop 
who cares one ‘twopenny-halfpenny dime’ 
for any of that ‘ plenteousness ’ on a 


‘Tir Gay Gosnawk.’-—Is it generally 
known that a French version of ‘The Gay 
Goshawk’—minus the bird itself and the 
poetry of the old ballad—is to be found 
among the love verses given in Pineau’s 
‘Folk-lore du Poitou’ (p. 311, edition 1892) ? 
The song is named ‘La Belle qui fait la 
Morte,” and is to the following effect. In 
Lyon there is a maiden ; she is beautiful as 
the day ; her father has had her placed in a 
tower to make her give up her love. Her 
true love (le beaw galant), passing by, has 
thrown to her two words of writing (deux 
mots de lettre): “Pretend to be dead and be 
buried. Let them bury you at St. Denys !” 
The fair maiden has not failed; she has 
feigned death, and feigned it well. Forty 
priests, sixty abbés, take the fair one to be 
buried. On his way passing by, the lover 
says, “ My fair sirs, what do you carry there ? 
You bear my beloved to be buried ; let me 
kiss her!” These fair gentlemen having 
allowed him, he takes his scissors and un- 
stitches the sheet. On her cheeks he prints 
a soft kiss. The fair one begins to weep 
greatly. 
‘“‘My fair sirs, turn back again ! 

L hold my love ; I am satistied.” 
Forty priests, sixty abbés, 
Conduct the fair one to be married. 


Pe We Gioadte 


Kine’s CoLueGe CHAPEL, .CAMBRIDGE.— 
Was it ever customary to receive independent 
members at this college, or to confine it 
entirely to those educated on the foundation 
at Eton? Sir Robert Walpole and his son 
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Horace Walpole were both educated at 
Eton and King’s, but whether on the foun- 
dation I cannot say. In one of the chantries 
of the chapel is the tomb of the young 
Marquess of Blandford, only son of the great 
Duke of Marlborough, who died of smallpox 
when at King’s College. It is a large marble 
tomb, having on it a long epitaph. 

Some little time since, when I was talking 
to the Vice-Provost, he told me that “ the 
whole college was now filled with young men 
as undergraduates ” —- different indeed from 
former times, of which Wordsworth wrote : 
T'ax not the royal saint with vain expense, 

With ill-matched aims the architect who planned 
(Albeit labouring for a scanty band 
Of white-robed scholars only) this immense 
And glorious work of fine intelligence. 
‘ Kcclesiastical Sonnets,’ xliii. 
JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Earuiest Usk of RIME ON THE Days oF 
THE Montu.—I find in ‘The Return from 
Parnassus,’ 1606 (Act IIT. se. i.): 

Sir Rad. How many days hath September ? 

Immerito. Aprill, June, and November, February 
hath 28 alone and all the rest hath 30 and one. 

Is there an earlier instance of this rime? 
W. Murpuy GrimsHaw. 


‘* PrnEKoo.”—Under the year 1317, Blome- 
field, in his ‘History of Norwich’ (1745, ii. 
603, 633), describes the first chantry priest 
in the church of St. Stephen as Henry de 
Thornham, pilekoc. What was a pilekoc ? 
In‘ N. & Q.,’ 5 §. ix. 345 and 377, Pelekoc 
ig given as an obsolete surname, and from 
‘King Lear,’ IIT. iv., is quoted the passage 

Pillicock sat on pillicock’s hill. 
Reference is also made to a French caricatu- 
rist, Jules Pellecocq, living in May, 1878. I 
find no explanation of pillicock in any Shak- 
spearian volume to which I have access. The 
word is not in Nares. JAMES HoopEr. 

Norwich. 

[Schmidt, in his excellent ‘ Lexicon,’ says, ‘A 


term of endearment with a lascivious double 
meaning.” 


SERJEANT HAWKINS, cIRCA 1673-1749 
(1750 N.S ).—Is there any clear evidence 
on the question whether William Hawkins, 
Serjeant-at-Law, author of ‘Hawkins’s Pleas 
of the Crown,’ was educated at Oxford or 
at Cambridge? The books do not agree upon 
the subject. 

1. The ‘Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ (vol. xxv. 
p. 230) says that ‘‘in 1689 he graduated B.A. 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and M.A. 
in 1693.” This is apparently said on the 
authority of Woolrych’s ‘ Eminent Serjeants.’ 


2. There was undoubtedly a William 
Hawkins of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1689, M.A. 1693; see ‘Graduati Canta- 
brigienses.’ 

3. I can find no person mentioned in ‘ The 
Admissions to St. John’s College, Cambridge’ 
(published 1882), with whom I can identify 
this B.A. of 1689 except “ William Hawkins, 
born at Barnelmes, Surrey, son of Francis 
Hawkins, D.D.,” and admitted pensioner 
26 June, 1686, wé. sixteen. 

4, Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses, 1500-1714,’ 
p. 677, has the following entry :— 

‘Hawkins, William, s. John, of London, gent. 
Pembroke Coll., matric. 28 Feb., 1695/6, aged 14; 
B.A. from Oriel Coll. 1699, fellow 1700, M.A. 1702; 
bar.-at-law, of the Inner Temple, 1707 ; Serjeant-at- 
law 1 Feb. 1723/4; died at Hornchurch, Essex, 
19 Feb., 1749/50 ; tather of William, 1737, and Philip, 
1740. See Rawl., iv. 283; oolrych’s ‘ Lives of 
Eminent Serjeants,’ ii. 513; Foster’s ‘Judges and 
Barristers’; and ‘ D.N.B.’” 

5. In Kirby’s ‘Winchester Scholars’ the 
William Hawkins of Oriel College, M.A. 1702, 
is identified with William Hawkins, who was, 
elected scholar at Winchester in 1690, aged 
ten, and baptized at St. Swithun, Winchester. 
An examination of the names in Holgate’s 
‘Winchester Long Rolls, 1653-1721,’ leads me 
to think that William Hawkins, the scholar, 
was stillat Winchester College in September, 
1697, but left before September, 1698. roe 


AUTHOR OF PokM.—Can any of your 
readers tell me the name of the author of, 
or the title of, the volume wherein the 
following lines may be found ?— 

I watched her pass into the far-off country. 
Hand in my hand, she had gone forth to where 


Message, voice, touch of mine, could never reach 
her. 


Tumultuous rose, dethroning numb despair, 
A mighty longing for the Land Arcadia: 
Surely the loved are there ! 
Lo! Iam here a pilgrim and a stranger ; 
A sojourner, as all my fathers were ; 
Nor knew they rest far from the Land Arcadia, 
If they had once been there! 
I have only seen them quoted in MS. with 
the addition “From ‘A Citizen of no Mean 
Country,’ by K. B.” +s Regn, 


Norwich. 


St. Ameia’s Lear.—This is a plant, 
probably a kind of mint, with a sweet smell. 
I noticed it growing at a cottage door near 
Lough Neagh, east side. The woman of the 
house gave me a little bit, and said it was 
called St. Amelia’s leaf, but the bit was 
lost before I could get it identified. What 
plant is known by this name ? 

W. H. PATTERSON. 


s 
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DEATHS FROM SMALLPOX RECORDED ON 
MonvuMENTAL Brasses.—In one of Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s latest works of fiction, entitled 
‘Doctor Therne,’ occurs the following pas- 
sage :— 

** Let him look at the brasses in our old churches 
and among the numbers of children represented on 
them as kneeling behind their parents; let him 
note what a large proportion pray with their hands 
open. Of these, the most, I believe, were cut off 
by smallpox,” &c.—P. 124. . 

Mr. Haggard is too good an antiquary 
not to have sufficient reason for this state- 
ment. Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can 
quote other authorities as to this practice, 
and also with referencec+> the date when it 
prevailed. FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


BROKEN ON THE WuHEEL.—When were the 
last criminals broken on the wheel? In 1818 
I believe, as published many years ago in 
All the Year Round, two sisters of Cologne 
suffered that penalty for enticing and 
murdering poor young travelling waifs for 
the sake of their hair and teeth; but I believe 
executions of the same kind have taken place 
in Prussia before the forties of this century. 
J. W. WADE. 


Str Water Scort: “ANOTHER FOR 
Hector !”—Can any student of Scott help 
me to reconcile the following discrepancy, or 
apparent discrepancy? In his ‘Journal,’ 
under the date of 17 October, 1827, Scott 
says that the dramatic and pathetic incident 
of ‘‘Far eil air son Kachin !”—thatis, “Another 
for Hector !”—which he used the following 
year in ‘The Fair Maid of Perth,’ chap. xxxiv., 
occurred at the battle of Sheriffmuir in 1715 ; 
but in his final preface to ‘The Fair Maid of 
Perth, dated 15 August (Scott’s birthday), 
1831, he says that it occurred at the battle 
of Inverkeithing between the Royalists and 
Oliver Cromwell’s troops. As it 1s very im- 
probable that such an event took place at 
both Inverkeithing and Sheriffmuir, is it 
possible that when Sir Walter wrote the 
above-mentioned preface, a little more than 
a year before his death, his once splendid 
memory—“always his strong point,” as he 
himself said—played him false, and he forgot 
what Capt. Mac Kenzie had told him about 
Sheriffmuir in October, 18272 Will Mr. 
BAYNE (amongst others) kindly reply ? 

JONATHAN BoucHIER. 


BRAUGHING : RoMAN STATION AND ANTIQUI- 
TIES FOUND THEREAT.—I should be obliged 
for any references to printed accounts of the 
above. I have all the information that is to 
be found in the county histories. 

W. B. GerisuH. 


Hevlies. 


“INUNDATE.” 
(9th §. v. 395, 497 ; vi. 52, 112, 192, 218.) 


Mr. HotcomBe [NGLEBY’s interesting reply 
raises the question of the standard of pronun- 
ciation, and more especially of the standard 
adopted in the ‘H.E.D.’ 

Certain communications addressed by DR. 
Murray to Prof. J. Storm, of Christiania 
University, and printed in the latter’s ‘ Eng- 
lische Philologie,’ seem worthy of notice in 
this connexion, for they appear to indicate 
that the pronunciation of Dr. MuRRAY 
himself, and of those with whom he associates, 
is far from being the same as that of ordinary 
educated persons of London and the neigh- 
bourhood, which is, I believe, in the ‘H..D.’ 
taken as the standard. It would be out of 
place here to go into details of the matter, 
and, indeed, could not be done without 
employing phonetic symbols which would 
require too much explanation, but I may 
quote three opinions of Dr. Murray’s which 
seem somewhat remarkable. On p. 434 of 
the above-mentioned book (second edition, 
1892) we read, with regard to the pronuncia- 
tion of the word Sunday :— 

“Murray schreibt: sondet or -dé, &e. « Sondi I 
know only as distinctly vulgar—I have heard it 
from street boys calling out Sundy Times, and it 
offended my ears. It makes me angry to be called 
mort, I say mvret.” 

»=vowel sound in sun, 7 final sound of purty, 
et final sound of hearsay, but perhaps some- 
what shorter. 

Now I cannot help thinking that the pro- 
nunciation which Dr. Murray condemns as 
vulgar, namely svndi (as if written Sundy), 1s 
the usual one ; I do not remember ever hear- 
ing any other. Either of Dr. MurRay’s pro- 
nunciations from any but an aged and very 


‘dignified person would sound to me, I think, 


insufferably affected. 
Further on, p. 440, there is a quotation 
from Dr. Murray concerning the pronun- 
ciation jest for just. . He says :— 
“Tt would stamp a man as low-bred or provincial. 
Society would, I believe, call a man ‘a cad’ who 
used jest.” 
Now I am very sorry to hear this, because [ 
habitually use the pronunciation jest myself, 
always when unstressed, often when stressed. 
I am, of course, quite aware that jest 1s not 
by any means universal, but I would fain 
think that it is not quite so vulgar as Dr 
Murray supposes. At any rate, I have often 
heard such expressions as “I only jest caught 
the train,” with emphasis on jest, from people 
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who, I am sure, would resent being called 
“cads,” even by the learned. 

Further, p 442, concerning the word 
century :— 

“Murray bemerkt: ‘nobody says se'nshori 
(when sober), so far as I can hear: it is uni- 
versally scouted, compared to a tipsy man’s 
quesh’n for question. | hear, according to care, 
se‘ntiurl, se‘ntyliri, se‘ntshiri, se‘ntsheri, but 
always tsh present. I say the first, so do all my 
family.’ ” 

I fancy that most people say se'ntshari, 
but many certainly say se‘nsharr. I think 
that I myself use both ‘indifferently. Dr. 
MuRRAY’s own pronunciation, sentiuri, I 
have certainly never heard ; sentyur?, never 
—except in sermons and speeches. 

There are other points, but these will 
suffice. As to the words mentioned by Dr. 
Murray in his original query, I have never 
heard anything but in’wndate and dem/‘on- 
strate. I have often heard rem/’onstrate, and 
may have heard remon'strate. I fancy I use 
the latter myself, but am not sure, as the 
word is rarely spoken, however frequent it 
may be in writing. 

Unfortunately, most of those who study 
pronunciation and are qualified to say at 
least what is their own pronunciation are 
persons engaged in teaching or lecturing 
work of some kind, and there is no doubt 
that teaching, as preaching, tends to produce 
an artificial style, if only by reason of the 
continual effort to speak clearly. Now, this 
clear pronunciation may be very good, but 
the business of a scientific dictionary is, I 
imagine, not to improve pronunciation, but 
to register it as it is. 

I had more to say on the subject, but this 
is enough for the present. I think many 
would be interested to learn from Dr. MuRRAY 
what classes of people are consulted for the 
‘H.E.D. with regard to the pronunciation 
of words, and, more especially, whether any 
attempt is made to get the opinion of those 
who are well educated, but have made no 
special study of the English language, and 
whose business or profession does not include 
public speaking or reading. 

With regard to myself, may say that I 
was born and brought up near London, edu- 
cated at Harrow and Cambridge (which latter 
I left three years ago), and that my pronun- 
ciation should, therefore, be more or less that 
of educated Londoners at present. 


R. B. Mok. 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Mr. Joun T. Curry ably defends the 
accentuation Spaldto as opposed to Spd- 
lato. In justice to myself, I must say 


that my authority for the latter is a 
good one, viz., Diez, in his well - known 
‘Grammaire des Langues Romanes, in the 
section on accent. I am, of course, willing 
to admit that penultimate or antepenulti- 
mate stress in this, as in a number of other 
Italian place and personal names, is largely a 
matter of individual taste. Thus, either the 
first or second syllable at will may be stressed 
in the surnames Alcamo, Argoli, Bagnolo, 
Benoli, Bertola, Caffaro, Campolo, Clarici, 
Maroli, Ongaro, Vaccaro, and others equally 
celebrated in history. The most famous of 
these doubtful quantities is, however, the 
name of the Countess Guiccioli, interesting 
to all literary men on. account of its associa- 
tion with Lord Byron. I think I am right in 
saying that orthoepists are still at variance 
over this. For myself, I prefer to pronounce 
it with antepenultimate stress, as 1 do most 
of the others mentioned ; but while many 
Italians would undoubtedly side with me, 
many, I am free to confess, would equally 
certainly declare for the penultimate accent. 
JAS. PLATT, Jun. 


“INTENTIONS” (9% §,. vy. 435, 504).—If what 
follows come too late to serve Dr. Murray’s 
purpose, it may still be interesting to your 
readers. Timbs, in the second volume of his 
‘Romance of London’ (p. 91), relating the 
story of the pig-faced lady, quotes the follow- 
ing advertisement from the Morning Herald 
of 16 February, 1815 :— 

‘* Secrecy.—A single gentleman, aged thirty-one, 

of a respectable family, and in whom the utmost 
confidence may be reposed, is desirous of explaining 
his mind to the friends of a person who has a mis- 
fortune in her face, but is prevented for want of an 
introduction. Being perfectly aware of the princi- 
pal particulars, and ‘understanding that a final 
settlement would be preferred to a temporary one, 
presumes he would be found to answer to the full 
extent of their wishes. His intentions are sincere, 
honourable, and firmly resolved. References of great 
respectability can be given,” &c. * 
The whole story being ‘‘a catchpenny hoax,” 
this would-be spouse of the dusus nature, who 
existed only in print, received no reply, 
except perhaps from practical jokers, as to 
which we lack information. F. ADAMS. 


“Lazy Laurence” (9 §, vy. 394, 503; vi. 
97).—Is not Dr. Brewer short of the mark 
in identifying “Lawrence” in this phrase 
with “an imaginary person”? St. Lawrence 
became the patron saint of the lazy and 
indolent because when, under the fifth 


* “ Honourable intentions” being a stock phrase 
in matters amatory, I have italicized the two 
words for the sake of emphasis only. 
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persecution of Valerian, he was tortured to 
death for his unswerving adherence to the 
new religion by being broiled alive on an 
enormous gridiron, he mocked his tormentors 
by saying, “It is now roasted ; turn me and 
eat” (S. Ambros., ‘De Officiis,’ i. 41, i. 28 ; 
S. Aug., Serm. 103, cited in Robert Owen’s 
‘Sanctorale Catholicum,’ 1880, p. 238; see 
also Butler’s ‘ Lives of the Saints’). Hence 
his attributed unwillingness to exert himself 
in this respect procured for him this patronal 
status over the lazy. Similar proverbial 
sayings tend to show further that it 
was not, as supposed, mere alliterativeness 
that suggested the pk ~-: ‘‘ As lazy as Joe 
the marine, who laid down his musket to 
sneeze” ; “As lazy as a Mahon soldier,” z. ¢., 
an Indian Mohammedan soldier, whose 
physical energy was not so great as that of a 
British soldier ; “As proud as Cole’s dog that 
took the wall of a dung cart, and got crushed 
in the wheel” ; and the uttermost depths of 
laziness were reached by ‘‘ David Lawrence’s 
dog that leaned his head against the wall to 
bark,” a piece of facetiousness only suggesting 
that the real origin of “ Lazy Lawrence” had 
already been forgotten. “ Lawrence bids 
wages” was an excuse for laziness, and 
“St. Lawrence has got hold of you” was, 
and perhaps is still, a common provincial 
saying of any one neglecting work, while 
St. Lawrence’s Day, 10 August, generally a 
hot day, was one on which persons were 
exceptionally supposed to shirk their usual 
avocations. ‘This saint, whose martyrdom 
shook the foundations of pagan unbelief, is 
still further commemorated in “St. Lawrence’s 
tears,” as the meteoric or shooting stars were 
called, which are said generally to make a 
great display on hisanniversary. As regards 
“St. Loza,” Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1740, gives 
“ Lozel=a lazy lubber.” 
: J. Hotpen MacMicHakt. 
Wimbledon Park Road. | 


‘“‘ CHORI-EPISCOPUS” (9 §. vi. 190).—Dods- 
worth’s ‘Salisbury’ (1814), p. 138, has. the 
following :— 

‘“On the day sacred to this patron of childhood 
[St. Nicholas], the choristers annually chose one of 
their number, who was called the Bishop of the Boys, 
or Choristers. From his election, till the night of 
Innocents’ Day, he bore the name and state of a 
bishop, was pontifically habited, carried a pastoral 
staff, and wore a mitre, frequently surpassing in 
richness those of real prelates. His fellow-choristers 
likewise assumed the style of canons, or preben- 
daries. On the eve of Innocents’ Day they per- 
formed the same service, except the mass, as was 
performed by the bishop himself, with the other 
members of the church. They went in procession 
through the west door, to the Altar of the Holy 
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Trinity, habited in copes, with lighted tapers, and 
took precedence of the dean and canons residentiary. 
Afterwards the, Chorister Bishop appeared in the 
first chapter, and was allowed to receive all the 
offerings made at the altar the day of the procession. 
So much importance was attached to this frivolous 
ceremony, that Bishop Mortival (1315-29) deemed 
it worthy of a particular regulation in his Statutes.” 

Dodsworth mentions “Gregory in his 
account of the Boy Bishop,” and on p. 191 
says :— 

‘Under. the arch opposite to Bishop Roger is 
the monument of a Chorister Bishop, who probably 
died in the short period of his episcopal honours.” 


Lie 


“(JUARTER ” OF Corn (9'° 8. v. 456 ; vi. 32).— 
It is inquired of what measure a quarter of 
eight bushels was one fourth. The answer 
would seem to bea ton. A bushel of wheat 
weighs on an average sixty pounds, and in 
many countries that weight is a_ bushel 
according to law. But if one bushel weighs 
sixty pounds, a quarter weighs 480 pounds, 
and four quarters weigh 1,920, which is not 
far short of a ton of 2,000 pounds. Including 
bags the four quarters must amount to a full 
ton. James D. BUTLER. 

Madison, Wisconsin, U.S. 


Moatep Mounps (9 8. v. 309, 399, 454 ; 
vi. 11, 76, 134, 170).—_Mr. Hayiiar’s note on 
the mound at Owston contains several state- 
ments for which I can find no justification 
in Stonehouse, to whom.in a general way he 
refers as his authority. He says, for instance, 
that when the castle at Owston was built 
the course of the Trent would be within 
three or four hundred yards of the spot 
where the mound stands. Where, then, was 
the village? Certainly not where it is now, 
unless it were under water. Stonehouse 
supposes the Trent to have run through the 
parish of Laughton—more than two miles 
eastward of its present channel—to the vil- 
lage of West Ferry, and then to have pursued 
“4 devious course in several streams” ; but 
he expressly says that there would be an ex- 
tensive tract of low marshy ground eastward 
of the castle—that is, between the castle and 
the river. Mr. HAyLuLaR says also that the 
castle was “probably on the Roman road 
between Lincoln and Doncaster.” I should 
have thought that nothing could well be less 
probable, seeing that the road in question 
crossed the Trent at Segelocum (now Little- 
borough), several miles south of Gainsborough, 
and never entered the Isle of Axholme at all. 
Nor does it seem to me likely that, as Mr. 
HAYLLAR says was the case, the isle would be 
a “ favourite spot” for the battles between the 
kings of Northumbria and Mercia. Stone- 
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house does, indeed, say that it was “the scene 
of some of their bloody contentions,” but he 
has no more evidence of this than the pre- 
sumption that before the battle of Hethfield 
(Hatfield) Penda would “most probably ” pass 
through the isle. Hatfield itself is not in the 
isle ; and it seems highly improbable that a 
country so marshy and difficult as the isle 
then was would be deliberately chosen by 
any one as a battle-field. Ca C2tBE 


“Sous” (9 §. v, 437 5 vi. 14).—In Bailey’s 
‘ Dictionary of Cant Words’ I find : “Souse. 
—Not aSouse, not a Penny. From Sous, French 
Money.” As those who use the words and 


terms of theaforesaid collection include gipsies: 


—a class of people largely settled in Scotland 
>—we may assume that sowse, like other words 
in the same collection, was derived from the 
Scottish dialect. Examples of the French 
terminal -ows riming with house are furnished 
by Dryden in his ‘ Prologue for the Women,’ 
1672 — 


We can’t appoint our house, 
The lovers’ old and wonted rendezvous— 


and by Samuel Butler, who wrote (leaving 
Dryden far behind) :— 


Conven’d at Midnight in Out-houses, 
TL’ appoint New-rising Rendezvouses. 
‘ Hudibras,’ ITI. ii, 183, ed. 1679. 


Such a rime is perhaps unique in English 


verse. ADAMS. 
115, Albany Road, S.E. 


DEDICATION oF AUTHOR To HIMSELF (9% 8. 
v. 167, 237, 320; vi. 176).—It may be of inter- 
est to note the following passage, which occurs 
in the Guardian, No. 4, vol. i. p. 25,1751. The 


writer of this paper is very much averse from 
dedications, and ends thus :— 


The Author to Himself. 

Most honoured Sir,—These Labours, upon many 
Considerations, so properly belong to none as to 
you: First, as it was your most’ earnest Desire 
alone that could prevail upon me to make them 
pu : Then as I am secure (from that. constant 

ndulgence you have ever shewn to all that is mine) 
that no man will so readily take them into Pro- 
tection, or so zealously defend them. Moreover, 
there’s none can so soon discover the Beauties ; and 
there are some Parts, which’tis possible few besides 
yourself are capable of understanding. Sir, the 
Honour, Affection, and Value I have for you are 
beyond Expression; as great, I am sure, or greater, 
than any man else can bear you. As for any Defects 
which others may pretend to discover in you, I do 
faithfully declare 1 was never able to perceive them ; 
and doubt not but those Persons are actuated purely 


by a Spirit of Malice or Envy, the inseparable 
Attendants on shining Merits and Parts, such as I 
have always esteemed yours to be. It may perhaps 
be looked upon as a kind of Violence to Modesty, 
to say this to you in Publick ; but you may believe 
me, ‘tis no more than 1 have a thousand times 
thought of you in Private. Might I follow the Im- 
pulse of my Soul, there is no Subject I could 
lanch [szc] into with more Pleasure than your 
Panegyrick. But since something is due to Modesty, 
let me conclude by telling you, that there’s nothing 
so much I desire as to know you more thoroughly 
than I have yet the Happiness of doing. ' I may 
then hope to be capable to do you some real Service ; : 
but till then can only assure you that I shall con- 

tinue to be, as I am more than any Man alive, 
Dearest Sir, Oa Affectionate Friend, and The 

reatest of your Admirers.’ 
; 8. M. Y. 


(Restif de la Bretonne dedicated, in the Phage 
Moi” his very curious and wholly unedifying 
‘Monsieur Nicolas.’] 


“ BRIDEWAIN” (9t §. vi. 189). —~ Fo. ie 
Wedding Day in all Ages and Countries,’ by 
E. J. Wood (London, 1869), it is explained 
that a similar custom to the Welsh biddings 
prevailed in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
other parts of the north of England, at the 
end of the last century. A wedding in these 
places was not a private affair, but was 
publicly celebrated and called a bridewain, or 
bidden wedding. After a match had been 
arranged, the parties gave notice of its in- 
tended celebration to the public in eévery 
possible way, even by advertisements in the 
newspapers, which, giving the names of the 
parties and the place and time of the wedding, © 
invited any one who pleased to come to it. 
Such an advertisement appeared as late as 
1803. 

From another source I find that during 
June of that year Jonathan and Grace Mus- 
grave announced in the same way their pur- 
pose to have “a public bridal” at Law Lorton 
Bridge End, near Cockermouth, where races 
with horses and greyhounds, leaping matches, 
and wrestling trials would. enliven all who 
favoured the bride and bridegroom with their 
company. j 

The bridewain wedding was first so called 
because persons low in their fortunes sent 
round carts or wains and horses to their 
friends, and received from them corn or what- 
ever they could get. Hutchinson, writing of 
Whitbeck, in Cumberland, says: “Newly 
married peasants beg corn to sow their first 
crop with, and are called corn-laiters.” 


EVERARD Homer CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“ Ivers ” (9% S. v. 188, 291; vi. 92).—My 
thanks are due to two correspondents for 
their replies. The ivy theory of Mr. 


gts §. VI. Sxpr. 29, 1900.] 


Harrison must, I fear, be dismissed as un- 
tenable, but his second suggestion of hevers = 
hiding-places seems likely to hold the floor 
until any etymologist speaks with authority. 
Since the date of my first communication two 
more “Ivers” have been reported to me, both 
in Wilts. These, in common with the ex- 
amples at Burcombe and Longbridge Deverell, 
are situated on steep slopes facing the north. 
Fantastic guesses, ] am well aware, are not 
encouraged in ‘N. & Q.,’ but this agreement 
in aspect causes me to hazard the question if 
it be possible ?Azver can have any connexion 
with the appellation of these covers. Pro- 
tection from the rigours of winter would 
naturally be most called for on the hillsides 
most exposed to his influence. 
CHas. GILLMAN. 
Church Fields, Salisbury. 


‘Joun Butt,’ A NEWSPAPER (9 8. v. 495 ; 
vi. 116, 157).—In Lowe Brothers’ ‘ Catalogue,’ 
No. 61, A.C., I notice lot No. 97 :— 

“Curious Old Newspaper.—John Bull, from the 
commencement No. 1, 1820, to No. 316, 1826, neatly 
bound in 6 vols., royal folio, half-calf, uncut edges, 
very cheap, 12s. 6d. (published at 9/.), 1820-6.” 

Can this interest the contributors to the 
subject in ‘N. & Q. under the above heading? 

Hi Ee M. 

St. Petersburg. 


SILHOUETTES OF CHILDREN (9 §. 11. 307, 
353, 396, 436 ; v. 190).—Almost half a century 
ago I was, like Sir Walter Besant’s Ralph 
Embleton, at a fair at that “Capua or Paradise 
of Pleasure which was then, and still is, called 
Grantham.” I entered a booth for the pur- 
pose of having myself immortalized in black, 
and so much struck was the artist with my 
features that he for the most part turned his 
back on me while with rapid scissors he 
niggled out of a sheet of paper what pur- 
ported to be a copy of my profile. I think it 
was not stuck upon acard until I got it home, 
for cards were extras, and extras, too, were 
indications of hair or dress in streaks of gold 
or bronze. My pennies were too precious 
to be lavished on such trifles. My family 
did not prize this portrait, and it is no longer 
on view. St. SwITHIN. 


The profile machine mentioned by Mr. 
Hems at the last reference was patented in 
1806 by Charles Schmalcalder, of Little New- 
port Street, Soho, mathematical and philo- 
sophical instrument maker. The patent is 
No. 3,000, and the specification contains a 
full description and a drawing of the machine, 
which, I think, had a considerable vogue. 
The subject was much discussed in 6S. v., 
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vi., Vil., and viii., and the profile machine is 
referred to in v. 458, viii. 170, and perhaps else- 
where, but I do not think that the name of 
the inventor is given. Rabe, 


I have some excellent specimens in my 
possession. Some are tenderly picked out in 
gold and grey over the black, and are really 
artistically done. At the back of one speci- 
men is the following printed information, 
which will probably be of interest to your 
readers. There is a date upon it, 1828. This 
beautiful specimen is signed by the artist :— 

Likenesses in Profile 

Executed by Mons. Edouart, 
Who begs to observe that his likenesses are pro- 
duced by the scissors alone, and are preferable to 
any taken by Machines, inasmuch as by the above 
method, the expression of the Passions and pecu- 
liarities of Character are brought into action, in a 
style which has not hitherto been attempted by any 
other Artist. 

Numerous Proof Specimens may be seen at Mrs. 
Bays, Trinity-Street, Cambridge. 3 


Full Length ... a zak a 
Ditto, Children under 8 years of age ... 
Profile Bust ... ae vale ee i 
Duplicates of the Cuttings to any quantity, are 
for each Full Length .... ree se 

Ditto, Children is ies Ie pty? 

Attendance abroad, double, if not more than tw 
Full Length Likenesses are taken. 

Any additional Cutting, as Instrument, Table, 
&e., &c., to be paid accordingly. 

CHARLES GREEN. 
18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 
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SurroLkK NAME FOR LADYBIRD (9S. v. 48, 
154, 274).— This insect is always called the 
ladybird hereabout. Anent the child-rime 
mentioned by M. C. L. at the last reference I 
quote the following from my collection of notes 
on the folk-lore of Northamptonshire :— 

Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home, 

All your children are dead but one, 

And that lies under the grindle stone. 
Repeated by children to ladybirds to induce 
them to unfold their wings and fly away. 
Some people use the ladybird as an omen, 
and when it flies away repeat the words :— 

Fly away east, fly away west, 
And show me where lives the one I love best. 
JOHN T. PAGE. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


I am not sure what the name was in 
Suffolk, but I know that in Norfolk it was 
always known as the “ bishop - barnabee.” 
This, at least, represents the word as I heard 
it; I never saw it spelt before. “ Bishy- 
barnabee” would perhaps represent the 
sound better still. I went to school in 
Suffolk, and I believe the name was the 
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same there. I do not think I knew it by any 
other until I came to London to study medi- 
eine. It was also customary,, whenever it 
lighted on the hands, to repeat the following 
lines :— 

Bishy-bishy-barnabee, 

Tell me when your wedding be: 

If it be to-morrow day, 

Take your wings and fly away. 
I remember being told that the first line was 
a corruption of “ Bless you, bless you, bonny 
bee.” The explanation must evidently have 
been very much ex post facto, and invented 
by some one totally unacquainted with 
coleopterology, or he would hardly have 
classed this insect with the Hymenoptera. 
Sometimes the reduplication was used in 
naming it, as “There is a_ bishy-bishy- 
barnabee.” J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


The rime that was familiar here was :— 
Cushie coo lady, fly away home. 
Your house is on fire, your children alone. 


R. B—p, 
South Shields. 


7TH Royat Fusiurers (9 §. v. 516).—When 
the Duke of Kent was colonel of the 
7th Fusiliers (1791-1800) the drummers of 
the regiment were all negroes. Perhaps 
Drake had been one of these drummers, and 
had afterwards set up an hotel or tavern in 
Paris, and owned the racehorse. This guess 
may help Mr. MILNE to gain fuller informa- 
tion about his engraving. 


Bisury (9° S.\ iv 108, 172.205 seb i534: 
v. 384, 459; vi. 175).— Since first writing 
about Bibury a calendar of the Sherborne 
muniments has been printed, and I am now 
able to give some more precise information 
about Bibury and its manors. Henry Sack- 
ville died leaving two daughters, Elizabeth 
and Katherine. By his will (probate copy 
dated 9 Nov., 1698) he divided his property 
between them. A deed of partition, dated 
7 July, 1713, gives, among other things, the 
manor of Arlington to Katherine. Katherine 
Sackville died unmarried in 1760, and entailed 
her property on her great-nephew, Estcourt 
Cresswell. Richard Cresswell, Estcourt’s son, 
sold the whole property, Bibury and Arling- 
ton, to my grandfather in 1829, who resold 
Arlington to Sir Richard Musgrave, of Barns- 
ley Park. There is no record of any Hall 
being lord of the manor, or, indeed, of their 
having been freeholders. They certainly 
lived at Hay Farm, but they do not claim to 
be lords of the manor on their monuments. 
There is no record of Mrs.—or, as we should 
now say, Miss—Katherine Sackville having 


lived at the Hay Farm and called it a 
manor house. No Court Rolls of an Arling- 
ton manor are extant, and it seems anciently 
to have been included in Bibury., The old 
Court Rolls show Eycote (near Rendcomb), 
Aldsworth, and Ablyngton to have been 
members of Bibury, but not Arlington. Even 
the inhabitants of Ablington, an ancient and 
undoubted manor, owed suit and service to 
the Lord of Bibury. SHERBORNE. 


THe Mouss, [satan ixvi. 17 (9 8. v. 165, 
446, 487 ; vi. 178).—The question I raised had 
reference only to Mr. Pickrorp’s statement 
that it is “usually supposed that in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics the mouse was the symbol of 
destruction and slaughter.” Of the passages 
to which he now refers the following is the 
only one that bears on the matter :— 

‘‘A more probable explanation of it is given by 
Michaelis, quoted by Creuzer, viz., that a mouse 
was the symbol in Egyptian hieroglyphics for 
destruction and slaughter, and hence that Hero- - 
dotus was deceived by the figure of this animal 
sculptured in the hand of the statue of the king, 
and took it literally.”—Dawson W. Turner, ‘ Notes 
on Herodotus,’ p. 153. 

The suggested explanation is obviously a 
guess of Michaelis, and it could hardly be 
anything else, seeing that he died about the 
time that Champollion, the founder of 
Egyptology, was born. In answer to Mr. 
Hat, the Egyptian for “ mouse” was pernu. 
F. W. Reap. 


PALATINATE (9% §. vi. 28).—F. B. T. should 
consult Sir Clements R. Markham’s account 
of ‘The Fighting Veres,’ Sir Francis and his 
younger brother Sir Horace. The latter was 
created Baron Vere of Tilbury. Whether 
the expenses of his expedition were ever 
refunded seems uncertain. 


GEORGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


‘The Fighting Veres, by Clements R. 
Markham, should contain the information 
your correspondent seeks. C. C. B. 


“ PEACE, RETRENCHMENT, AND REFORM ” (9% 
S. il. 287, 334).—Is not the germ of this 
phrase to be found in a reference by Pepys to — 
a policy of “reformation and reducement” ? 

POLITICIAN. 


TRON AND GREAT INVENTIONS (9% S, vi. 170). 
—You cannot invent an element, but you may 
discover one. Iron, consequently, was dis- 
covered, not invented, but man has both in- 
vented and discovered the means of utilizing 
the metal for human needs. What is con- 
sidered man’s greatest invention is a mean- 
ingless question. The Athenewm says 
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“printing”; a doctor would perhaps say 
“chloroform”; the man in the street would 
as likely say the “steam engine”; a soldier 
might say “gunpowder.” If the question be 
altered to “What invention has had most 
influence on mankind?” I think the answer 
would be the production of fire by artificial 
means. The day on which prehistoric man 
invented a method of producing fire was a 
turning-point in the history of the human 
species. Possibly he did not invent a process, 
but discovered one, for invention implies a 
process of reasoning which prehistoric man 
perhaps did not possess. Jron must have 
been used centuries before 140 B.c., if there 
be any accuracy in the comparative method 
as employed in prehistoric archeology. See 
Lubbock’s ‘ Prehistoric Times,’ or Mr. Clodd’s 
delightful ‘Story of Primitive Man,’ pub- 
lished by George Newnes at a shilling. 
W. E. WIitson. 
Hawick. 


H. J. B., in inquiring about the discovery 
of iron, seems to have forgotten that in 
Genesis iv. 22 Tubal Cain, who was seventh 
in descent from Adam, is spoken of as ‘‘an in- 
structor of every artificer in brass and see 


athe 


“HatF Moon” Tavern: “Tor Maypore” 
(9 §. vi. 168).—A large collection of small 
prints and drawings in my. possession 
relating to the trade signs of London 


does not include one of the “Half Moon” 


in Cheapside. One is, of course, not at 
liberty to assume from this that no such 
print is extant, but having never either seen 
or heard of one, I am disposed to think that 
such is the case. No. 140, Cheapside, on the 
north side, next to Sadlers’ Hall, stands on 
the site of this popular rendezvous for 
anniversary dinners. The battle of Culloden 
was celebrated here by a dinner given in 
honour of the Duke of Cumberland :— 

** Saturday next the 16 April being the anniversary 
of the Glorious Battle of Culloden, the Stars will 
assemble in the Moon at six in theevening. There- 
fore the choice spirits are desired to make their 
appearance, and to fill up the joy.”—General Adver- 
taser, 1748 
See also Gent. Mag., April, 1747. Elias 
Ashmole in his ‘Diary’ records that he 
presided at a dinner prepared at the charge 
of some newly accepted masons at the “ Half 


Moon” in Cheapside: “I was the senior 


fellow among them, it being thirty-five years 
ago since I was admitted” (Burn’s ‘ Beaufoy 
Tokens, No. 319). And at the “ Half Moon” 
“the Society of College Youths” were accus- 
tomed to meet (1748, Banks Coll. of Admission 
Tickets, portfolio 2). Itceased to be a tavern 


in 1817, having for some time been known a 
the “New London Tavern.” A fire destroyed 
the whole in 1821, when No. 140 was rebuilt 
on its site. There was yet another “ Half 
Moon” 'avern besides that in Aldersgate 
Street, not a hundred miles away, in Milk 
Street, which is mentioned by Taylor the 
Water Poet :— 
Well, John (quoth he), this hand I know is mine, 
But I, this day, do purpose to goe dine 
At the Half Moone in Milk Street, prithee come, 
And there we’ll drink and pay this petty sum. 
“A Merry Come-Twang,’ p. 5. 
The maypole, with some small building 
attached, is delineated on the obverse of a 
distiller’s token (1666, Burn’s ‘ Beaufoy 
Tokens.’ The collection itself is preserved 
in the City Museum). When last heard of 
the Strand maypole was being preserved at 
Wanstead Park, Essex—so Strype tells us— 
whither it was conveyed in 1718 in a timber 
carriage, so that it should perhaps still be 
possible to obtain a drawing or photograph 
of it. This secured, the details of its adorn- 
ment might be added from Cunningham's 
‘Story of Nell Gwyn,’ corrected and enlarged 
from his original contribution to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine in 1851, where it is described 
as surmounted by a crown and vane, with 
the royal arms richly gilded. There is a 
very curious account of the re-erection of 
the maypole at the Restoration in a rare 
tract entitled ‘The City’s Loyalty Displayed,’ 
4to., 1661. J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


The “Half Moon” Tavern was in Half 
Moon Alley, leading from Cheapside, and 
between Foster and Gutter Lanes. It could 
also be entered from Priest’s Court, Foster 
Lane (now No. 5), and there was an entrance 
through the tavern to Gutter Lane. I have 
searched every printshop and library for 
this tavern. Its exact site is given 
and marked in. Maitland’s ‘London.’ The 
tavern was never engraved, and the best 
authorities declare that it was never de- 
picted. All that remains of Half Moon 
Alley one can see from the head of the 
kitchen stairs in Sadlers’ Hall. “Half Moon” 
Tavern in Aldersgate Street is an entirel 
different building. 

An engraving of the maypole in the 
Strand can be seen in the large picture of 
the charity children in the Strand early in 
the last century. It is reproduced and exact 
location given in Brayley’s *Londiniana,’ 
p. 254, &c. The maypole stood at the west 
end of the present St. Mary le Strand. 

J. Ross ROBERTSON. 

Toronto, Canada. 
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LocarD AND THE HEART oF Ropert Bruce 
(9 §. vi. 186).—In connexion with this sub- 
ject it may not be amiss to refer to ‘The 
Heart of the Bruce,’ one of W. Edmon- 
stoune Aytoun’s ballads in ‘The Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers,’ a volume of delightful 
verse which is not now go well known as it 
ought to be, or as it was fifty years ago. 

ASTARTE, 


ORIGIN oF MARYLAND (9t4 §, yi, 87, 173).— 
The name of Maryland has no reference to 
Marie, Mere de Dieu, but was named by 
Charles I. after his queen Henrietta Maria. 
Leonard Calvert, son of the first Lord Balti- 
more, and first Governor, paid his respects 
to the former by naming what was then a 
trading station, called Yowaccomoco or Yao- 
comico, St. Mary, because of its charming 
and eligible situation. The charter reads :-— 

“We [King Charles] erect and incorporate the 
same into a province, and nominate the same Mary- 
land, by which name We will that it shall from 
henceforth be called.” 

In the original Latin of the charter it is 
called Terra Marie. 

Irvington, N.Y. 


Tue Taare Famity (9 §. vi. 189).—Many 
articles have appeared in the Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, and Eighth Series of ‘N. & Q.’ 
respecting this family. In 4 §. ix. 102 and 
5th §. 11. 425 correspondents stated that the 
‘Memoirs of the Taaffe Family ’ were privately 
printed at Vienna in 1856. 224 S. x. 136 men- 
tions ‘Illustrations of King James’s Irish 
Army List, 1689-90, by John D’Alton, of 
Dublin, wherein a memoir of the Taafe family 
extending over six pages will be found. This 
work may be of assistance to Mr. Hopk. 

EVERARD Home CoLEMAN. 


I beg that I may be permitted to mention 
that I am much indebted to a learned corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q/ for a very kind and 
valuable communication on this subject, and 
especially with regard to Lieut.-Col. Taaffe, 
of King James’s Irish army, and his son 
Major Peter Taaffe (from whom I am 
descended), of Viscount Dillon’s regiment of 
the Irish Brigade in the service of France. 
Until enlightened by Mr. Herperr B. Cray- 
TON [ was under the impression that Viscount 
Taaffe’s ‘Memoirs of the Taaffe Family’ (1284- 
1836), Vienna, 1856, were published in the 
German, and not in the English language. 

My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred, 

For the same voice is in my ears 
That in my youth I heard. 


Henry Geraup Hops. 
Clapham, 8.W, 


_ HeRracpric (9 8, vi. 211).—The coat is given 
by Papworth in its proper place, p. 947. An 
impaled coat if on a lozenge must be that of 


a widow. Ricuarp R, Hotmes. 
Royal Library. 


PAGINATION (9S, vi. 147).—I have always 
been in favour of counting from the first 
page of the first sheet—I should now say 
whether there is any print on it or not. It is 
most necessary to number every page or else 
to put some ornament on it. In the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Collectanea’ the late Mr. George Boase 
neither marked nor paged certain leaves 
which he enumerates as “blank columns” 
in his collation, p. vii. Being blank pages, the 
binder cut them all out. My copy I had of 
the author from time to time as printed, and 
when bound I took care these pages were 
not destroyed. It is probably the only 
perfect copy there is. 

I have looked at one of Mr. F, A. Crisp’s 
works, ‘List of Parish Registers, 1899. I 
am rather surprised after the praise given 
it to find it full of unnecessary marks of 
punctuation. For example, lines that have 
no continuation do not require a full stop to 
show that a word is finished. The address 
on an envelope, the word “contents,” and the 
running headings require none. 

Moreover, the printing is much disfigured 
by great heavy black type, such as I com- 
mented on in 9% §. iv. 146, which gives 
enormous and unnecessary prominence to 
many words. The italics used throughout 
are not required for emphasis, and are 
therefore waste. But Mr. Crisp is not 
satisfied with italics, he puts black lines 
under them—in the marginal notes too, the 
most prominent position they could have. 
observe also that letters after names, as M.A., 
F.S.A., are printed in the usual large type, 
and are more prominent than the names 
themselves. I notice two good points: Mr. 
Crisp has not punctuated the pagination nor 
the lists of proper names. 

It has been suggested to me by people who 
will not take the trouble to understand 
anything that I want to do away with 
punctuation, italics, black type, &e., so it is 
necessary for me to explain that what I want 
is printing to be done in the most legible 
manner simply. I contend that the more a 
page is encumbered with black and with 
varieties of type the less legible it is and 
less pleasing in its appearance. 

Rateu THOMAS. 

“ ALAMAINS” (9th §. vi, 129, 212).—“ Ala- 


mains” in the phrase quoted at the first 
reference has nothing to do with Germans. 
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I have now satisfied myself that “ Alamains ” 
is simply an editorial error for & la mains, 
a shortened form of the French nowvelles & 
la main. These, according to Littré, are 
“nouvelles qu’on distribue non imprimées,” 
hence the latest news or gossip. Walpole’s 
phrase “the Alamains of the Court” simply 
means “ Court gossip.” Hive; 


“ MAzAME” (9% §,. vi. 206).—This zoological 
term was introduced to Buffon and the 
learned of Europe by Dr. Francisco Hernandez. 
He wrote in Latin, but a Spanish translation 
was published in 1615 under the title of 
‘Cuatro Libros de la Naturaleza’ (reprinted 
1888), and it is this which lies before me. I 
think PRor. SkEaT goes too far in asserting 
that magame is a grammatical blunder, and 
that mamaga is the only genuine plural of 
the Mexican word for “ deer.” 

In this book, printed in Mexico three cen- 
turies ago, I find both forms of the plural 
used interchangeably. Thus book _ iv. 
chap. xx. is headed in the index “De los 
Venados que llaman Matzame”; but in the 
body of the work it is headed “De las 
Diferencias de los Benados que los Indios 
Haman Mamaca.” In the text the first 
species described is the white deer, zztac 
mamaca (vztac means “ white”); but the four 
following species are respectively (1) tlalhyw 
macame, (2) thema magame, (3) theotlal magame, 
(4) thoma magame. Of course, this new fact 
that both plurals are right does not detract 
from the interest of Pror. Skuat’s discovery 
that this zoological term is what he calls a 
ghost-word, a plural incorrectly employed by 
Europeans asa singular. J. Puarr, Jun. 


SAHARA (9 §, vi. 68, 174)—Can any one 
inform me who was the artist that painted a 
fine picture of the ‘Sandstorm in the Desert 
of Sahara’ overtaking a caravan? If I may 
trust a distant memory, there was a woodcut 
of it in either the Penny or Saturday Maga- 
zune some sixty years ago, and, if I may draw 
from the same fountain, there was a graphic 
description of a sandstorm in the desert in 
Hope’s ‘ Anastasius ; or, Memoirs of a Greek.’ 


JoHN PickrorD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


AUTHORS OF Quotations Wantep (9% 
S. vi. 190).— 


‘*'To love is to know the sacrifices which eternity 
exacts from life” occurs in ‘ The School for Saints,’ 
by John Oliver Hobbes, chap. xxv. 


Where’er you walk cool gales shall fan the glade, 
Trees where vou sit shall crowd into a shade, &c. 
From ‘Semele,’ a eantata, “altered from W. Con- 


greve,” and set to music by Handel, whose lovely 
air to the above words is well known. The lines 


and an additional scene have been tacked on to the 
end of Congreve’s Act II. .Who the “ alterer,” and 
therefore the writer of them, was is uncertain, but 
they are unusually graceful. Congreve wrote his 
opera in 1707, and Handel’s work was produced 
in 1744. GORGE MARSHALL. 
The quotation ‘‘ Where’er she walks” is a very 
incorrect reproduction of words appropriated to a 
well-known air by Handel beginning ‘‘ Where’er 
you walk.” Water W. SKEAT. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Church Towers of Somerset. By BE. Piper, 
Riv Bopebarts XXX XT 1 (Bristol, Frost & 
Reed.) 

THREE more parts of Miss Piper’s admirable 

designs of the church towers of Somerset bring the 

work within measurable distance of completion. 

Part XX. contains the fine parish church of Iimin- 

ster and the even more celebrated church of 

St. Bartholomew Crewkerne. The former is a 

lovely Perpendicular building, the central tower 

of which, stately in appearance, is a fine speci- 
men of elaborate decoration, especially as regards 
the uppermost stage, which is very rich. Mr. 

Warden Page, who still supplies the letterpress, 

speaks of the entire building, in spite of its “de. 

plorable” nave, as ‘‘one of the finest of Somerset- 
shire churches.” Unlike the building previously 
mentioned, St. Bartholomew’s, Crewkerne, ‘the 
other great cruciform church of these parts,” is 
richest in workmanship in the lower portion of 
the tower, the height of which is but seventy-five 
feet. It is a beautiful specimen of late Perpen- 
dicular, specially noteworthy for the size of its 
windows, As is often the case, it is built on the 
site of an earlier church, probably of the thirteenth 
century, some signs of which are supposed to be 
yet traceable. St. Mary’s Church, in Part DO. oy 
is interesting from the antiquarian rather than the 
architectural standpoint. Its tower is, however, 
massive, if plain. St. Mary Magdalene’s, Taunton, 
is noticeable in many respects. Its tower, no less 
than a hundred and sixty-three feet in height, 
and in four stages, has won from Macaulay 
the epithet ‘graceful,’ which is no more than 
it merits. Ask any Taunton man to name 
the finest tower in Somersetshire, and he will 
at once name this. Mr. Warden Page unhesi- 
tatingly supports this view. The tower is, how- 

ever, wholly new, having been rebuilt in 1862. 

Commendable pains have been taken to make the 

new replace exactly the old, but it will take much 

time to give the whole the requisite appearance of an- 
tiquity. The church itself, though one of the largest 
in the county, seems dwarfed by the proportions 

of the tower. It has no fewer than four aisles, a 

rare feature, there being, according to the state- 

ments of the inhabitants of Taunton, only two 
others that can boast a like number. With this is 
given the other great Taunton church, St. J ames’s, 
which also has been restored in facsimile. Though 
short of St. Mary Magdalene’s in elaboration of 
detail, the church is finely proportioned, and its 
tower is impressive. Unlike the buildings of which 
we have spoken, the church of St. Peter, Bishops 
Hull, has undergone restorations by which its 
character is spoilt and its beauty marred, ‘A 
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hideous modern nave, entirely out of line with the 
chancel, is the principal feature in a strange archi- 
tectural medley.” So says Mr. Warden Page, whose 
estimate we accept, having seen none of the Taunton 
churches. The grey tower is of the Decorated 
order of architecture, and is assigned to the four- 
teenth century, and is picturesque as well as quaint 


The Monthly Review. (Murray.) 
In bibliographical respects the Monthly Review 
fulfils the high expectations that have been formed. 
It is a solid volume, excellently printed upon well- 
selected paper, and its blue cover 1s tasteful as well 
as serviceable. Specially admirable is the type, 
which is large, distinct, and legible to all sights— 
larger, indeed, than that of any similar publication 
we can recall. The task of perusal is as pleasurable 
as it can be made. As was to be expected in the 
case of an opening number, the contents are agree- 
ably varied, though the portion assigned to problems 
of war and empire is larger than it will be, it is to 
be hoped and expected, when the present ferment 
has subsided. Of the three editorial articles with 
which it opens the first is devoted to * The Paradox 
of Imperialism,’ the second to ‘ After Pekin,’ and the 
third to ‘ Parties and Principles.’ ‘ Details of my 
Daily Life, by Abdur Rahman, Amir of Afghan- 
istan, supplies a foretaste of an autobiography of 
that potentate to be issued before long from Mr. 
Murray’s press. It has the familiar character of 
Oriental literature, introducing not only passages 
from the Koran and proverbial illustrations such 
as “The cat does not dream about anything but 
mice,” but extracts from poems. Illustrations from 
the love of woman are conspicuous. The informa- 
tion supplied is interesting, and the method of 
conveying it is rather naive. To most who have 
dreamed of Oriental pursuits the description of 
life in a palace will come as a surprise. The most 
interesting and, on the whole, the most important 
paper is that of Mr. Roger HK. Fry on ‘ Art before 
Giotto,’ which is the first_of a series, and is illus- 
trated. What, however, does the writer mean by 
talking of the ‘‘ favre [stc] of a chiffonier [sic]”? 
The ‘flair of a chiffonneer ” is comprehensible, if 
not especially happy; the phrase used is hope- 
lessly inaccurate. Mr. Quiller-Couch writes on 
‘T, KE. Blrown],’ and Mrs. Hugh Bell on ‘The 
Influence of the Stage’ without having anything 
very special to say. Prof. Turner discourses on 
‘Recent Eclipses,’ and Miss M. E. Coleridge ‘On 


Loss of Time.’ 


The Book of Common Prayer. 
sity Press.) 
Tr1s Oxford elongated Book of Common Prayer is 
one of the luxurious productions of the Oxford 
University Press. It measures 5 inches by 23 inches, 
and is, accordingly, convenient for the pocket, can 
be obtained with or without ‘Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,’ and is issued with type of laudable 
clearness in two forms, on common paper or on 
Oxford India paper. ‘The latter, with the rich 
gilding on roll edges, and a flexible morocco 
binding, is all that can be desired in the way of 
elegance and luxury. 
The Principles of Chess in_ Theory and Practice, 
By J tea Mason. Third Edition. (Cox.) 
Ir is pleasant to find that this serviceable manual 
of chess has already run to a third edition. It is 
especially thorough in its opening chapters, 
mastery of them will put the beginner on the way of 


(Oxford, Univer- 


and a) 
| print; and to this rule we can make no exeeption. 


becoming an expert. So much of the various open- 
ings is what was technically known as ‘‘ book” 
that works of the kind are indispensable. Much 
attention is paid to pawn play, into which most. 
chess play has a tendency to develope itself. 


Mr. Rospert H. Fryar, of Bath, has issued in 
a complete form JVhe Isiac Tablet (of Cardinal 
Bembo), which in an accompanying description 
is called a ‘‘ unique and perfect Gem of Ancient 
Art,” ‘“‘a Resumé [sic] of Ancient Theosophy and 
Astronomy,” ‘‘ the Key of Hieroglyphical Science,” 
and ‘‘the Highth Wonder of the World.” An 
account of its discovery and its fortunes is also 
supplied. ‘‘Occultism” and ‘“‘ mysticism” are to 
the fore at present, and the work and explanation 
will doubtless be to the tastes of a class of readers. 
We seem to trace on the tablet, with modifications, 
the figures of Thoth, the Scribe of the Gods, and 
various Egyptian deities ; but we are not Cidipus, 
nor even Rawlinson, and we must leave to others 
the unveiling of the mysteries herein depicted. 
The tablet can be obtained from Mr. Fryar. 


We have received various numbers of ‘* The 
Useful Arts and Handicrafts Series” (Dawbarn & 
Ward). Of these, No. 24, by Mr. Charles E. Daw- 
son, Lirst Steps in Painting, is thoroughly repre- 
sentative. It is admirably suited to its purpose, 
and will be of the highest use to the student.—Con- 
secutive numbers of the Photominiature also reach 
us. The results obtained are in most cases excel- 
lent, and the work should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


Hotires to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for ‘pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

X. Y. Z. (‘* Lindisfarne”). — Another name for 
Holy Island, off the north-eastern coast of North- 
umberland. 

A. R. (‘* Browning’s ‘ Inn Album’”).—We do not 
see our way to do what you ask. , 

CorRIGENDUM.—P. 221, col. 2, 1. 11 from bottom 
for “St. Martin’s Church” read St. Margarei’s 
Church. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, H.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


THE RECHABITES AND THE FORTUNATE 
ISLANDS. 

“ JOoNADAB, the son of Rechab, shall not 
want a man to stand before me for ever,” 
are the emphatic words of Jeremiah. Wolff 
and Pierotti mention nomadic tribes in 
the present century who claim to be the 
descendants of Rechab, but the post-Biblical 
references* to the sons of Jonadab are so 
scanty that speculation has been fertile. 
Where history is silent, or nearly so, legend 
may be heard. A narrative which links the 
fate of the Rechabites with the story of the 
Fortunate Islands is in many respects so 
curious as to be well worth the attention of 
the student of myths. The Syriac text of 
this narrative was published last year by Dr. 
F. Nau, and it is to this I now wish to call 
atten tion.t 


* Tn ‘ The Rechabites and the Rechabim’ (London, 
1897) the present writer has collected various 
Biblical and non-Biblical references to these Hebrew 
teetotalers. 

+ ‘Les Fils de Jonadab, fils de Rechab, et les Iles 
Fortunées (Histoire de Zozime).’ Texte Syriaque 
de Jacques d’Edesse, publié pour la premiére fois, 
avec une traduction frangaise d’aprés les MSS. de 

Paris et de Londres, par F. Nau, Docteur és 


Jacob of Edessa tells us that there was a 
holy man named Zozimus who lived for forty 
years in the desert without eating bread or 
drinking wine or seeing a human being, and 
who prayed night and day that God would 
show him the dwelling-place of the Rechabites, 
whom he regarded as having been taken from 
the known world in the time of the prophet 
Jeremiah. One day an angel appeared to 
communicate the longed-for knowledge. 
Together they oeuyee for forty days, when 
Zozimus, worn out by fatigue, prayed for 
three days. Then an animal appeared, on 
which he rode for many days until a mighty 
sea was reached. On the shore was a great 
tree, and in the centre of the water a wall 
of clouds. Zozimus took hold of the branch 
and was carried by it to where a branch of 
another tree met it from the wall of cloud, 
and thus he reached the land. He now found 
himself in a beautiful country with many 
superb trees and delicious fruits. It was a 
great island, without mountain or hill, but 
decked with flowers and full of perfumes. 
He meets a naked man. “ Hast thou come from 
the world of vanity?” the new arrival asks, and 
Zozimus answers in the affirmative, but asks 
the reason of his nudity. ‘It is thou who 
art naked, without knowing it,” is the reply, 
“for thy garments are corruptible whilst 
mine are incorruptible. Look towards 
heaven.” And looking upwards Zozimus 
sees that the figure of the man is like that of 
an angel. Zozimus is now taken to the other 
brethren of this happy island. They think 
that the end of the world must be near since 
a human being has penetrated to their abode ; 
but two angels appear and tell them that the 
end is not yet, and that Zozimus is to remain 
with them for seven days and to be instructed 
in all their history. For this purpose he 
becomes the guest of a deacon, in whose tent 
he dwells. The Rechabites fast until the 
ninth hour, when they dine off the fruit of 
the trees and drink of sweet streams which 
cease to flow when the repast is ended. The 
Rechabites were full of curiosity as to the 
world of vanity, and Zozimus begged his host 
to say that he was not there in order that he 
might have rest from the visitors who flocked 
to him by day and night. The Rechabites 
are highly indignant at this invitation to 
falsehood ; but Zozimus makes his peace, and 
he learns the history of the peopling of this 
island of the blessed. In the time of Jere- 
miah the Rechabites adopted their abstinent 


Sciences Mathématiques (Paris, Ernest Leroux, 
1899, Svo. pp. 39). There is a lengthy notice of 
Jacob of Edessa in the ‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis’ of 
J. 8S. Assemanus, 
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habits, but when Joachim was king he com- 
manded them to live in the same fashion as 
the rest of his subjects, and on their refusal 
caused them to be imprisoned. From this 
captivity they were released by angels, who 
led them through the air and placed them in 
this island. They had no vines, they sowed 
no seed, they had no need to work wood or 
iron, they had no houses or buildings, they 
had no gold and no silver. In the island there 
was no winter, no snow, no ice. The cloud 
wall which surrounded the island shut out 
the sun. The Rechabites married only for 
the perpetuation of the race, and, this accom- 
plished, lived the remainder of their lives in 
celibacy. Of each marriage there were two 
children, one destined to virginity and the 
other to the married state. The life of the 
just was prolonged, whilst that of the wicked 
was shortened. (This is remarkable, as we 
are also told that the Rechabites were “pure 
and without stain.”) Whilst destitute of 
clothing they were covered with a vestment 
of glory, so that their nakedness was not 
visible. Angels came to bring them intelli- 
gence of the events of the world of vanity. 
They knew in this way of the life and 
suffering of Christ. They are reminded 
of the forty days’ fast of the Lord when 
they see the fruits vanish from the trees. 
During this time they are fed with manna, 
“as our fathers were when they left 
Egypt.”* At the feast of the Resurrec- 


tion they watch for three days and three! H 


nights ; and the other sacred festivals they 
celebrate in the company of the celestial 
hosts. The Rechabites have no anger, no 
envy, no evil thoughts, and are exempt from 
suffering and disease. When the time of 
death comes an angel says, “Oh, stainless 
soul, thy Master calls thee to Him.” Then 
the soul joyfully quits the body and goes 
before the messenger, and is gladly welcomed 
by the other angels. As the Rechabites have 
no instruments of labour, the angels prepare 
the place of sepulture. The soul is beautiful 
and luminous, resembling in form the human 
body, but is light and aérial. The soul, con- 
ducted by angels to heaven, is there received 
by celestial cohorts until, past cherubim 
and seraphim, it is taken by the Son of God 
to adore the Father. And this moment is 
known to the brethren in the blessed island, 


* The Rechabim were not Israelites by origin, 
though they may have intermarried with the Jews 
in the course of the generations in which they were 
in such close contact with the descendants of 
Jacob. They are, however, regarded as descendants 
of Abraham and Keturah, and therefore classed 
with the ‘‘Sons of the Concubines.” 


and they arise as the ransomed is raised 
by God from its adoration and sent into a 
superb habitation to await the last day. 
The Rechabites in their lonely isle can hear 
the voices of the angels, of the spirits, and 
of the powers as they chant their hymns of 
praisein the heavens. All this, atmuch greater 
length, was written down for Zozimus in a 
document which he might take back with 
him to the world of vanity. His journey 
from the island was made in the same fashion 
as the journey thither. Once more in his 
cavern home, his curiosity as to the Recha- 
bites satisfied, Zozimus renewed the even 
tenor of his solitary existence. Of the class 
of Eastern ascetics to which Zozimus belongs 
there are some curious anecdotes in the 
* Laughable Stories’ of Gregory Bar-Hebreus, 
recently translated from the Syriac by Dr. 
HK. A. Wallis Budge, and published in Luzac’s 
“Semitic Texts and Translations.” It is a 
very curious and interesting book. 

The story of Zozimus is believed to have 
been written first in Hebrew, then in Greek, 
and then in Syriac. The oldest MS. 
apparently belongs to the end of the twelfth 
century, but the substance is no doubt much 
earlier. Some of its phrases show that it is 
not likely to have been put in its present 
shape before the fifth century. There are 
internal evidences, too, that the translator 
has made extensive alterations which are not 
always very skilfully executed. As Bar 
ebreeus says that the Rechabites in the 
Fortunate Isles practised the law of Moses, 
it seems certain that we have to deal with 
a Hebrew legend which has been transformed 
into a Christian myth. 

Dr. Nau points out that the author has 
not noticed that if each couple have but two 
children, and one ‘of these is devoted to 
celibacy, the Rechabites would decrease by 
one-half in each generation. He has another 
curious calculation. From the time of 
Jeremiah to that of Jacob of Edessa we may 
reckon forty generations. If, then, at the 
latter date there were but two Rechabites 
who remained from four, who remained from 
eight, &c., since one-half of each generation 
were celibate, we should have to suppose 
the existence in the prophet’s days of “ plus 
de mille milliards” of Rechabites. The room 
of Hanan would need to have been extensive 
for such a company. Dr. Nau observes :-— 

‘* J’aidéveloppé cet exemple pour montrer que l’on 
devrait toujours veiller, méme quand on fait du 
mysticisme, & ce que la raison ne perde pas ses 
droits.” 

If, as is probable, this story of the Recha- 
bites is a Hebrew legend with Christian 
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additions and alterations, it may be connected 
with the folk-lore about the river Sambation. 
This is often sought, but rarely found. 
During the week it casts rocks up to the 
sky, but the roar of its waters ceases on the 
Sabbath. Beyond the river in this mystic 
country live the Red Jews. (Prof. Leo 
Wiener mentions some of the literature of 
the Sambation in his ‘History of Yiddish 
Literature.’) In the fifteenth century we 
hear of the Bene Israel living there, who say 
that.they are the children of Moses: ‘‘ They 
are pure as angels, and never transgress the 
law.” From Dr. A. Neubauer’s interesting 
articles ‘Where are the Ten Tribes?’ which 
appeared in the first volume of the Jewzsh 
Quarterly Review, we learn that it was 
believed that a part of the exiled Israelites 
were hidden by a cloud which descended 
upon them (pp. 20, 106). Yagel places the 
Rechabites, with part of the ten tribes, on 
the other side of the river Sambation (p. 406). 
The story of Zozimus bears internal 
evidence of having been freely treated by 
successive editors, and in places suggests a 
patchwork made from different versions. 
The characteristics of the Rechabim, those 
sturdy protesters against the luxury of the 
Hebrews, are not very evident in the picture 
of these impossible dwellers in the Fortunate 
Isles. Witiiam E. A. AXon. 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
SUPPLEMENTARY CORRECTIONS. 
(See 6% S. xi. 105; ante, 165.) 

In concluding my series of humble anno- 
tations upon the sixty-three volumes of that 
great work the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, 1885-1900, I may be permitted a few 
words of needful explanation. Those anno- 
tations (which have, perhaps, received too 
much courtesy from the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’) 
are not the result of an attempt to search for 
or parade new materials. They are nothing 
more than a reproduction of scattered 
memoranda of very varying value, the out- 
come of much unregulated reading, almost 
entirely confined to my own small collection 
of books. If space and time had been at my 
command I could, indeed, have made one large 
set of additions. But my accumulation of 
notes relating to persons connected with the 
city of Hull and the East Riding of York- 
shire was too large to be used in this way. 
I gave a solitary specimen, viz., E. H. Barker, 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xi. 443-5. I take this oppor- 
tunity of making some final and general 
criticisms, 
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The unevenness of treatment shows that 
the assistance of specialists in subjects and 
in districts should have been obtained 
throughout. All the natives of the county - 
of A are included, because an enthusiastic 
collector for that county was on the staff ; 
county B is almost unrepresented, simp] 
because no such specialist was employed. 
The same remark is true also of subjects. 
If proofs had been sent to experts in local 
topography the many whimsical disguisings 
and hopeless misreadings of place-names 
with which the columns of the dictionary 
swarm would have been avoided. There 
should have been an editorial committee to 
add to every article precise genealogical and 
bibliographical details, which are perhaps 
the most valuable feature in the work, and 
yet are entirely neglected by some of the 
contributors. The writers of the biographies 
of scientific men have taken care that none 
but scientific men shall read them. Instead 
(e.g.) of the life of a chemist they give us a 
history of chemistry. 


Vol. I. 

P. 325 b, 1. 12. “First edition, 1702,” should 
be 1675. (See vol. lxii. p. 400 a.) 

P. 348 b, l. 7 from foot. For “1771, when” 
read 1761 ; in 1771. . (See vol. ii. p. 7 a.) 

P. 384 a. For “Somervile” read Somerville 
(lili. 256). 

P. 439 b. Under ‘James I.’ Mr. Gardiner 
says Queen Anne was a Roman Catholic 
(xxix. 169, 175). 

Vol. IT. 


P. 7a, 1. 10 from foot. His grandfather 
was Richard, not James. (See p. 6 b.) 

P. 7 b. He was not created Viscount 
Valentia in 1621 (see p. 4 a), and did not 
succeed to that title until 1642 (p. 5 a). 

P, 234 a, 1.22 from foot. The appointment 
was by popular election, not by the bishop. 


Vol. III. 
P. 55 b, 1. 8 from foot. For “1808” read 
1828, 
P. 297 a. For “ Cosins” read Coszn. 


Vol. IV. 

P. 109 a. The reference “ Plantagenet ” 
should be John. | 

P. 109 b, 1.7 from foot. For ‘'1741” read 
1730, 

P. 142 b. For “Forster” read /oster. 

P. 144 a. The heraldry is wrongly punctu- 
ated. 

P. 145 b. For “Serbergham” read Seberg- 
ham. 


P. 177 a, 1. 19 from foot. The year is 


omitted, 
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P. 447 a. For “Saunderson” read Sanderson 


(1. 265). 

P. 448 b, 1. 2. For “Steinhold” read Stern- 
hold. 

Vol. V. 

P. 15 a. For “Kennet” read Kennett 
(xkxt?2), 

P. 15 b. For “Glynn” read Glynne 
(xxi. 15). 


P. 212 b. For “ Beverlace” read Beverlac. 
P. 219 b, 1. 28 from foot. “Similar but 
more successful to ” 2 


Vol. VIII. 

P. 31 a. For “ Kennet” (47s) read Kennett. 

P. 74 b. “Barton bridge” should doubtless 
be Barbon (¢.e., Barbourne) bridge. 

P. 76 a. “ Walgherton” ? 

P. 132 b. “ Holderness.” In his own time 
his name had a final e. For ‘Countess Hol- 
derness” read Countess of H. (line 32). 

P. 153 b. For “ Tinton” read Turton. 

P. 403 b. Coprario, 2.e., Coperario, q.v. 


Vol. IX. 
P. 148 b, 1. 28 from foot. For “ January” 
read July. 

P. 150 b, 1. 13 from foot. For “brother” 
read father. There is a confusion here that 
needs rectification. 

P. 341-b, 1.3 from foot. 
1718, 

P. 349 a, 1. 2, omit “college” ; 1. 3, add the 
year after 24 November. 

P. 407 a. “ Pinkney” ; 457 b, “ Pinckie.” 

P. 458 b. ‘Compl. Gent.,’ “ 1562,” read 1622. 


Vol. XI. 
P. 207 b, headline. For ‘Codringron” read 
Codrington. 
Vol. XV. 


P. 2 a. The distinction between baptism 
and christening exists only in the minds of 
the vulgar. 

P. 25a. The child “born at the beginning 
of 1844” is entered under 1843 (p. 29 b). 

P. 28 a The date 31 December, 1863, is 
given as 12 December, 1863 (p. 29 b). 

P. 54a. The date 6 January, 1653, is given 
as 16 January, 1653-4 (p. 59 b). 

P. 94 a. For “ Brightstone” (7s) read Brigh- 
stone. 

P: 329 a. Burnet, “vi, 130,” is quoted 
“ii, 1380” in xxxviii. 107 a. 

Vol. XVI. 
P. 258 a. For “ Willersley ” read Wellersey. 
P. 316,.a. For “Eshott” read sholt 


(xlix. 160 b). 
Vol. XVIII. 


P. 131 b. For “Wharfdale” read Wharfe- 
dale, 


For “1813” read 
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P. 165 a. For “Ford” read Forde (xix. 427). 

P, 286 a. For “Hawke” read Hawk. _ 

P. 398 b, For “Hutchinson” read Hutche- 
son. 

P. 416 a. Fishwick’s ‘ Fielden,’ “ 1844,” read 
1884, C. B. 


(To be continued.) 


SURNAMES FROM SINGLE LETTERS. 


Some of our surnames seem undoubtedly to 
have been derived from single letters of the 
alphabet. I have tried to make a list of 
them. All the names mentioned occur in 
either the ‘London Directory’ or the ‘ Liver- 
pool Directory,’ with the exception of Gee- 
son, which is, however, the patronymic of a — 
well-known Midland cricketer. An examina- 
tion of other directories would probably 
result in further examples being found. 
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This list is a purely tentative one, and 
criticism and emendation are invited. Some 
of the names are, of course, capable of ex- 
planation from another source. Thus the 


bulk of our Days are beyond doubt the Middle 
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English deye (O.E. de’ge, O.Nor. deigqja), 
dairy servant ; Esson and Eason may be the 
O.E. esne, an individual who was almost as 
much a slave as the thew (O.E. thedw) or 
thrall (O.E. thre’l). It may, too, be argued that 
Tay, Tees, Dee, and Kew are the geographical 
names ; that Jay and Peacock are the bird- 


names; that Kay and Key=quay, and so. 


with others; but I think that a tolerably 
good test of the patronymic nature of a sur- 
name is the fact of its being found in its 
genitive form, or with the suffix -son or a 
diminutive ending. My point is mainly this, 
that some instances of these names are not 
to be unquestioningly taken to have the 
face-origin which has hitherto been solely 
ascribed to them. 

I cannot trace an English surname actually 
written with a single letter, but such names, 
as one may readily suppose, are found in 
France. The Paris correspondent of the 
London Dazly Telegraph, writing in that 
journal’s issue of 12 November, 1894, said 
that there was a wine merchant living in the 
faubourgs named Monsieur O, and he added, 
“One-letter patronymics, however, are not 
so uncommon as might be imagined. There 
are said to be as many as five persons in 
Paris whose names are of this abbreviated 
type.” He also mentions a Monsieur Adolphe 


Maximilien EFG, whose surname consisted of 


these three letters. 

In England we ean see from a modern in- 
stance, with which I am personally acquainted, 
how easy it may have been for single-letter 
surnames to arise. There is a well-known 
London City tailor who advertises himself as 
“Mr. A.” If I remember rightly his real 
name is Alderton, but as he has been locally 
known to everybody in his trade for many 
years as Mr. A, and as many have never 
heard his full name, he thought it prudent 
to keep the highly shortened form for busi- 
ness purposes. Hy. Harrison. 


Britt: Witi1amM biiit.—Having by chance 
made the acquaintance of a gentleman own- 
ing this somewhat uncommon surname, I 
searched the ‘London Directory,’ and found, 
to my surprise, that there are in London 
some five or six gentlemen of that name, one 
of whom had been by his parents—unwisely, 
it may be thought—christened William. 

But a still more extraordinary thing came 
to my knowledge. On my mentioning the 
above fact to my friend, he assured me that 
his father’s name was William Harper Bill, 
and that on one occasion the latter was called 
on to execute some deed or other legal docu- 


ment, and after signing his name in full, a 


witness, an entire stranger, was called in to 
attest the document, and did so by signing 
the identical name, also in full. 

My friend is a gentleman, and I think in- 
capable of a wilful and wicked lie. In any 
case, he permits me to say that he is open 
to a personal reference by any unbelieving 
person. EpWARD P. WOLFERSTAN. 


SIN-GAN-FU.—Six hundred miles from the 
coast of China is the city of Sin-gan-fu, 
whither the Emperor and the Dowager Em- 
press are said to have fled. Sin-gan-fu was 
one of the ancient capitals of China, and for 
us possesses great interest as containing the 


oldest extant monument of missionary enter- 


prise. Here, in the year 1625, a stone slab, 
about six feet by three, was accidentally dug 
up, containing an abstract of Christian doc- 
trine in Chinese characters, with the names 
of the Nestorian patriarch, of the bishop, and 
of several priests appended, which are all 
written in Estrangelo, an old form of the 
Syriac alphabet. The inscription bears a 
date corresponding to 781 A.D. and its 
genuineness, at one time doubted, has now 
been accepted by the best scholars. This 
Nestorian alphabet became the parent of a 
whole family of alphabets, stretching across 
Central Asia from the Volga to the shores of 
the Pacific, of which the Kalmuk, the Mon- 
golian, and the Manchu still survive. It was 
anciently used by the Turkish races of the 
Khanates, as is proved by the ‘Kudatku 
Bilik,’ a poem now preserved at Vienna, com- 
posed in the eleventh century and written at 
Herat, the seat of a Nestorian archbishopric. 
We learn from Marco Polo the great success 
of the Nestorian missionaries. Even the wife 
of Kubla Khan was a convert. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 


A Fripay Supersrition.—The following,’ 
from the Scotsman of 6 September, is suf- 
ficiently curious and important to merit pre- 
servation in these pages :— 


‘‘ A row of paupers’ houses, very neatly designed, 
has just ect erected at Aharacle, Mr. Rudd, of 
Ardnamurchan, having advanced a. considerable 
sum for building purposes to the parish council on 
easy terms. Accommodation is provided for ten 
persons. A few days ago Mr. H. MacPherson, 
Inspector of Poor, visited Aharacle in order to 
superintend the removal of the ten selected female 
paupers to the new cottages. They all occupied 
houses which were in a wretched state of disrepair, 
yet each of them resolutely and peremptorily re- 
fused to ‘flit.’ In vain did the inspector dilate on 
the increased comfort and conveniences to be en- 
joyed in the new dwellings. The aged dames were 
invincibly proof against all argument—nor did 
threats of compulsion and sheriff’s warrants have 
any terror for them, At length it was elicited that 
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the disinclination to remove was based simply on 
superstition. The day of the week happened to be 
Friday ; and it appears that to change quarters on 
that particular day constitutes a gross and wanton 
violation of all the canons governing Highland 
‘ flitting.’ On discovering that the perversity mani- 
fested by the old women was mainly attributable 
to ‘conscientious scruples,’ the inspector at once 
agreed to humour them, and the removals were 
postponed until the following day, when they were 
accomplished without any opposition or demur.” 


THOMAS BAYNE. 


“LossTER,” a NICKNAME FOR SOLDIER. 
(See 2>¢ 8, viii. 252.)—Your correspondent at 
the above reference states that “the term 
appears to be applied to a particular class of 
soldier.” I remember when a boy, some forty 
years since—vz.e., about the date when this 
query was inserted—often hearing privates 
of the Life Guards (in undress uniform) called 
“lobsters.” WiaLeRea: 


PROVERBS Xxx. 15, 16.—We are familiar 
with the denunciations against exaction 
which couple the leech or bloodsucker with 
the grave, but the verbal analogies used in 
the original are not generally recognized. 

1. Alukah, the sucker, is cognate with our 
A.-S. liccvan, Greek Aeiyw, Skt. léh, to lick ; 
we call this sucker a leech, but it is mixed up 
with the healing profession. Now we know 
that when Lazarus was in trouble “the dogs 
came and licked his sores”; this natural 
healing process has been developed into 
science. As to the analogy between licking 
and sucking, recall the princess of historical 
romance or modern folk-lore who “sucked 
poison from her husband’s arm.” 

2. Leaving the leech and her “daughters,” 
we find that “the grave,” ¢.e. death, is exact- 
ing ; in the original the word is sheol, a near 
relative of our words hall and hell; A.-S. 
helan, helran, to hide—so the lower or hidden 
world. The “sh” in sheol may be counten- 
anced by the Skt. cala, Fr. salle, Germ. Saal. 
See also cell, Latin celo, celare, to hide, which 
countenances the form “ pit,” sometimes used 
to translate sheol. A. Hatt. 

Highbury, N. 


“ SHIMMOZZEL.”—I have often come across 
this cant word in certain quarters, but have 
never caught sight of it in print. Some time 
ago, [ remember Mr. Edward Morton, in the 
feferee, using “ Mozzultov” (good luck) with 
reference to those sporadic events which will 
occur in domestic circles. Now “Mozzultov ” 
is excellent Hebrew, “Shimmozzel” is not; 
it is a base corruption of something very 
difficult to define. I am aware that there 
exists a controversy in the Talmud on the 


exceedingly nice point whether Israel has a | 


special star or not—one Tannai supporting 
the theory (not the star) another rejecting it. 
Thus it is quite easy to imagine that some 
Hebrew—say, in the fourth century—having 
got into a scrape, might well have tortured 
his spirit with the recurrent question as he 
lay in some noisome den : “Have I any luck?” 
‘““Hayesh le mozzul?” a phrase which in course 
of time might have become crystallized into 
its present incomprehensible form. We Jews 
call trouble of a very serious nature “schle- 
mozzul.” “Oh, what a schlemozzul!” is a 
serio-comic expression often heard in Jewish 
homes. M. L. R. Bresiar. 


Parrot IN ‘ HUDIBRAS’ :— " 


Could tell what subtlest parrots mean, 

That think and speak contrary clean ; 

What member ’tis of whom they talk 

When they cry “* Rope,” and ‘‘ Walk, knave, walk.” 

Part I. canto i. 549-52. 

The notes fail to point out that Butler’s 

parrot had doubtless been brought up and 

brought over on some pirate ship on board 

of which unfortunate wretches were con- 

demned to the “rope” and suspended at the 

yard-arm, or perhaps beaten with a rope’s 

end, and others bidden to “‘ walk ” the plank. 

It repeated cries with which it was familiar. 


Wot B, 


“Viva,” A NEwty CoiIneED WorpD.—The other 
day when in Oxford I was waiting in the hall 
of the Schools in order to speak to a friend 
who was one of the public examiners. Enter- 
ing into conversation with the clerk of the 
Schools, I heard two young ladies who came up 
at the time inquire when their vzva was coming 
on. Foralong time I could not imagine what 
their meaning was, but thought it meant some- 
thing to eat, as viver is a Scottish term for re- 
freshment. Afterwards a light dawned upon 
me, and it occurred to me that the reference 
was to their coming viva voce examination. 

JOHN PickForp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. ‘ 


Books ESPECIALLY MEANT FOR SOLDIERS.— 
The stirring martial age in which we now 
live has been the cause of the reproduction 
in facsimile of some very curious literary 
rarities connected with our Great Civil War. 
The first was the Puritans’ military vade 
mecum, ‘The Souldiers Catechisme for the 
Parliaments Army’ (Elliot Stock), issuéd in 
the beginning of this year ; the next was ‘The 
Cavalier Soldier’s Vade Mecum’ (Blades & 
Co.), issued about a month ago. They are 
both of permanent historical interest, which 


is more than can be said of many of the 


ephemeral khaki books with which we are 
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flooded nowadays. They are both uncom- 
monly rare. But I think it should be noted 
that the editor of the Cavaliers’ book goes 
a little too far in calling his literary find 
“unique” and unknown. The fact is, it is 
one of a series of special forms of prayers 
and thanksgivings issued from time to time 
during the Civil War by royal command. 

his series is well known to most liturgical 
students, and, in addition to the copies at 
the British Museum and the Bodleian, there 
are no doubt several others in public and 
private collections. The one just republished 
in facsimile is the last of the series ; there is 
a fine original copy in Thomason’s collection 
at the British Museum. Some of the petitions 
and thanksgivings in this facsimile had been 
printed and reprinted several times —at 
Oxford twice in 1643, and at Exeter again in 
1645. 

But the main object of this note is to point 
out the author or composer of this military 
vade mecum. He seems to be quite unknown 
to the present editor of the reprint ; nor does 
the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ refer to it under the 
author’s life. The book was mainly, if not 
entirely, due to the pen of Bishop Duppa, 
who was at one time tutor to his Royal 
Highness young Prince Charles. The 
authority for this is a good one; it is Bishop 
Barlow’s statement in the Bodleian copy of 
the “Two Prayers: one for the safety of his 
Majesty’s person ; the other for the preserva- 
tion of the University of Oxford. Oxford, 
1644” (one of the series of spevial forms of 
prayer referred to above). 

Bishop Barlow’s MS. note is to the effect 
that the two prayers “ were penn’d by Bp. 
Duppa, as were all y° other Forms of Prayer 
since y® King came to Oxon.” The reviewer 
compares these prayers to a “counterblast ” 
to the little Puritan books of which ‘The 
Souldiers Catechisme’ is ‘such a curious 
example. They are hardly in the same 
category, but both alike are appeals to the 
“God of Battles.” 

Whether Cavalier or Puritan in tendency, 
they are of special interest just now. Their 
rarity is undoubted ; unless they were put 
both in facsimile few would ever see them. 
Only two copies of ‘The Souldiers Cate- 
chisme’ were known when it was reissued ; a 
third has been discovered lately. 

Ne Quip Nimis. 


ENGLISH AccENT v. Etymotocy. — It is 
always well. to build upon correct prin- 
ciples, and for this reason I beg leave to 
draw attention to a statement in‘N. & Q.,’ 
ante, p. 193, in which a_ correspondent 
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“»yrotests against dem’onstrate as hideous, 
cutting off as it does a letter from the 
root and adding it to the prefix.” Whether 
dem’onstrate is hideous or not I do not pause 
to consider, being only concerned with the 
other part of the statement, which seems to 
imply that English words are divided into 
syllables in accordance with etymology. 

The contrary is notoriously the case. Words 
are divided into syllables for convenience of 
pronunciation, and the etymology has little 
to do with it. If we happen to know it (and 
very often we do not) we may choose to pay 
some respect to it ; but the true rule for all 
practical men is to pronounce the word in 
the most convenient manner. A large number 
of words are, from a merely etymological 
point of view, divided in a way that would 
be wholly indefensible. But phonology has 
no respect for etymology, and it would puzzle 
any one to divide the word custom so as to 
preserve the Latin con-, or the word spend 
so as to preserve the prefix dvs-, or (if you 
prefer it) the prefix ex-. 

give examples. The words ad-stain, 
ab-scond, ab-stemious, do not involve the 
prefix ab-, but the prefix ads-. Such words 
as a-buse, a-bundance,a-dapt, a-noint, a-nomaly, 
a-pocrypha, a-postasy, as-bestos, as-ymptote, 
av-enue, give no sort of clue to the forms 
of the prefixes, but rather wholly disguise 
them. In fact, accent not merely disregards 
prefixes, but actually cuts up _ the very 
roots of language, giving us such astound- 
ing forms as ca-pable from cap-ere, do-mestic 
from dom-us, and a large number of other 
words of a like character. Whatever theory 
be adopted, the fact remains that modern 
English syllabic division pays but small 
regard to etymology. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Ouceries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. . 


DavENANT’s Essays.—Can any reader in- 
form me whether a second part was ever 
published of Charles Davenant’s ‘ Essays 
upon Peace at Home and War Abroad,’ 1704? 
The title-page says “in two parts,” but in 
the copy before me and also in that in the 
British Museum only part i. is present. 
Watt says two parts, 1701-4, but I have 
never come across a copy of the second part. 

E. 8. Brrp. 

Manchester. 
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REFERENCE Soucut.—lIt is said that Addi- 
son in one of his essays describes his being 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral and watching a fly 
crawling over one of the capitals. He likens 
it to a freethinker—every turnin the foliage 


was a ditliculty, an obstruction, the fly being | 


unable to see the whole design. ‘I have 
looked carefully through two editions of the 
Spectator, the Tatler, and the Guardian, and 
can find no trace of it. J. M. STone. 


ANGLo-DutcH Journat.—Has a paper 
bearing this title ever been published? If 
so, who were or are the editor(s) and pub- 
lishers:? Jak. BS 


JOHN AND PENELOPE GuEst.—The parent- 
age and marriage of above are much desired 
by the writer. Their children were Charles, 
1733, and Mary, 1731 (Barrow) ; also Penelope, 
1738 ; John, 1740; Alexander, 1741; Ralph, 
1742 ; Frances, 1745, at Broseley, Salop. The 
writer would like to hear from any one who 
knows anything of the Guest family, or who 
can inform him who was the author /of the 
Guest pedigree in ‘ History of Dorset.’ 

(JUARANTE-DEUxX. 


“ Lorpsuip.”—In notices of many appoint- 
ments of sheriffs of Scotch counties this 
summer those judges were nearly always 
referred to by the newspapers under this 
title: “His Lordship took his seat on the 
bench,” and so on. Is the usage correct 2 


“BLACK Ivory” = Staves. — When and 
where was this euphemism first used in 
English? I am aware that in 1873 R. M. 
Ballantyne published ‘ Black Ivory : a Tale of 
Adventure among the Slavers of East Africa,’ 

Q. V. 


. [Fuller calls a negro, if we rightly recall, ‘‘ the 
image of God cut in ebony.”] 


Tue Lion as AN Empiem or St. Jonn.— 
Where can I find the best account showing 
the names, dates, &c., of the Fathers who 


saw in the lion of Rev. iv. 7 a symbol of John 
the Divine ? Oo PV 


Lancetot Brown.—Can any one tell me 
where Lancelot Brown (otherwise known as 
Capability Brown), the celebrated landscape 
gardener of last century, was born, the name 
and birthplace of his wife, his and her burial- 
place, and what children they left? Any 
further particulars of him or his wife will be 
thankfully received. M. A. 

[He was born in 1715 at Harle-Kirk, Northumber- 


land. In 1770 he was High Sheriff of Huntingdon- 
shire, for which county his son Lancelot was M.P.] 


Recorps oF ENLISTMENT.—I want to know 


whether a record is kept in the War Office of 


the names and enlistment of private soldiers, 
and if so how far back. M. A. 


Tuomas Wricut, M.A., FL. 1685.—Is any- 
thing known concerning this man or the 
following book for which he is responsible !— 

‘“The | Glory | of | God’s Revenge | against the | 
Bloody and. Detestable Sins | of | Murther | and | 
Adultery | Express’ in Thirty Modern | Tragical 
Histories. | To which. are annexed | The Triumph 
of | Friendship and Chastity | In some Illustrious 
Examples | By Thomas Wright M.A, | Of St. Peter’s 
Colledge in Cambridge. | London. | Printed by 
Tho. Moore, for Benjamin Crayle | at the Lamb in 
Fleet-street. MDCLXXXv.” 

The title is very badly printed in black 
and red. <A frontispiece seems to be missing. 
That to the second part, which has a separate 
title-page, is in two sections, the upper portion 
being not altogether unlike an illustration 
to an emblem by Quarles, the lower too free: 
for a book designed for edification. The 
narrations themselves are not remarkable for 
modesty of expression. Lowndes puts the 
book under ‘Reynolds,’ but it seems to have 
little to do with that writer’s famous work 
on a similar subject. HE 


James I].—Where can I find a complete 
list of all the places where James LI. held his 


last councils ? CoNSTANCE RUSSELL. 
\Swallowfield, Reading. — 


Dockwray.—A boy of this name was 
admitted to Westminster School in March, 
1769. Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q/ 
identify him for me? G. F. R. B. 


WILLIAM FAIRMAN was admitted to West- 
minster School on 28 January, 1783. Can 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give me 
information concerning him? GQ. F. R. B. 


Watitey Famity.—Can any reader give 
information concerning the family and con- 
nexions of Dr. Walley, of Hertford? He died 
ante 1748. Dovetas. | 


“ Bissona.”—In Gabriele d’Annunzio’s book 
which bears the title of ‘Il Fuoco,’ chap. i, 
the following sentence occurs: “ Passava la 
bissona regale”; and the word “bissona” occurs 
in sundry other places in. that work. This 
word is not to be found either in Roberts’s 
Italian dictionary or in the admirable dic- 
tionary of Rigutini Fanfani. Can you or 
any of your readers tell me its meaning, 
derivation, &c.? It appears from the con- 
text to mean a galley or large vessel of some 
kind, and it is probably a term of the 
Venetian dialect, but I desire accurate infor- 
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mation on the subject. I also wish to kn 


the quantity of the letter o in the word. Is| men? 


it long or short? should the word be pro- 
nounced “ bissona” or “ bisséna” 4 
Parrick MAXWELL. 
Bath. 


ENGRAVED PortTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE.—In 
Bell’s ‘Shakespeare’ (1774). the frontispiece 
representing William Shakespeare, at the 
age of forty, in the usual oval scroll, was 
“engraved by Hall, 1773.” There were two 
Halls—John, born near Colchester in 1739, 
and Charles, born about1720—both engravers. 
The portraits by Charles, according to Red- 
grave’s ‘Dictionary,’ were “his best works, 
respectable in execution, and faithful copies.” 
The Colchestér man seems to have been the 
more important engraver of the two, and 
studied under Ravenet, took a premium from 
the Society of Arts, and engraved after West 
and others. Which man engraved this por- 
trait of Shakespeare ? EL We 

Mount Pleasant, North Malvern. 


PELLING, THE Frying Man.—On a tablet 
on the east wall of Pocklington Church, 
Yorkshire, is the following inscription :— 

“In | Memory of | Tho’s Pelling, Burton-Stather, 

| in Lincolnshire, | commonly called the flying man, 
| who was killed against the | Battlement of the 
choir, | when coming down the|rope from the 
steeple of this church. | This Fatal accident | hap- 
pened on the 14th, and | he was buried the 16th of 
| April, 1733, exactly under the Place where he 
died. | Restored by subscription 1889.” 

I shall be pleased to learn where I may 
obtain more particulars of Pelling. 

WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

Royal Institution, Hull. 


‘MARSH UPON THE Gums.—A work with 
this title is mentioned in one of Horace 
Walpole’s letters of 1780. When was this 
work published, and who was its author ? 

HT. B 


DIARY OF THE SECOND EARL OF CLARENDON. 
—-Can some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply me 
with two passages from this diary relating to 
King William III. which are referred to by 
Horace Walpole (‘ Letters,’ ed. Cunningham, 
vol. vii. p. 484) as follows? 1. “ His Majesty’s 
reply to the Lords who advised him (I think 
at Salisbury) to send away King James” ; 
2. “His few words, after long patience, to 
that foolish Lord himself, who harangued 
him on the observance of his declaration.” 


Db, 


Victor Huco.—Who was the “one lady” 
present at the Hotel Continental, Paris, on 
25 February, 1885, when signal honour was: 
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ow | done to Victor Hugo by his fellow-country- 


T. Cann Huacues, M.A. 
Lancaster. 


Yromanry Recorps.—Have the records of 
any of our yeomanry regiments been pub- 
lished? If so, of which regiment, and_by 
whom ? | Drake 


ARMORIAL GRANTEES.—To what families 
were the following arms granted? Those to 
whose names they are now assigned in the 
printed armories received them, as I have 
reason to think, from heiresses, and so were 
not the original grantees. 

Braham of Braham, co. Cumberland : Gules, 
a chevron between three fishes erect argent. 

Caldwell, co. Stafford: Argent, on a fesse 
dancettée azure three fishes’ heads (2.e., lings’ 
heads) erased or. 

Candler, co. Suffolk: Ermine, on a fesse, 
engrailed sable, three fishes’ heads argent, 
collared gules. 

Holtoft of —-—: Sable, three fishes’ heads 
erased haurient argent. 

Holtofe of Flintham, co. Notts: Sable, 
three conger eels’ heads couped and erect 
argent. 

Ostost, or Ostoft, of ——: Sable, three 
fishes’ heads erased argent. CurRIoso. 


Dre Batue AND HotswortHy FAMILIES.— 
In Kelly’s ‘Devon’ it is stated that Lord 
Chief Justice de Bathe held Bathe Manor at 
Holsworthy. I always understood that Sir 
A. Metsted married Eleanor de Bathe. Their 
daughter married Holland, ancestor of Lord 
Knutsford of Sandle Bridge, Cheshire, and of 
the Hon. Lionel Holland, M.P., Bow, London. 
Miss Holland married Holsworthy of Hols- 
worthy Manor—so it would appear that the 
De Bathes never owned Holsworthy Manor. 
Can any one reconcile this ? 

In Risdon’s ‘Devon’ it is stated that Mark 
Sladen, of Barham Down in Kent, owned 
De Bathe in North Tawton in 1600 ; while 
Kelly’s ‘Devon’ states that Lady Margaret 
Paulett sold it in 1591 to Richard Kelland of 
Lapford, ancestor of the late Richard Kelland 
of Lapford, and Spestos in Bow sold it to the 
Coombe family. Which is correct ? Or perhaps 
Sladen held it under lease from the Ree 


Cuartes Perer DartiquENAVE. — On 
17 September, 1801, there died at Alnwick, at 
the age of fifty-eight, Charles Peter Dartique- 
nave, sometime of Ilderton, in the county of 
Northumberland. His father is stated to 
have been a captain in the Guards, and _his 
grandfather, a natural son of Charles Tea: 
paymaster of the Board of Works. Charles 
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Dartiquenave, the grandfather, has been 
identified with Darty and Dartineuf men- 
tioned in Pope’s ‘Imitations of Horace’ ; and 
it is also stated that his portrait, from a 
painting by Sir Godfrey Kneller, was en- 
graved in Nichols’s collections. Further 
details respecting Dartiquenave’s parentage, 
or the reasons assigned for his retreat to the 
remote parish of Ilderton, will be of service. 


J. C. Hopason. 
Alnwick. 


GuEVARA. — Can any of your readers 
kindly give me information about the 
Spanish surname Guevara, which was, I 
believe, that of the commander of the Spanish 
Armada entitled Count of Ofiate, or tell me 
the best course to obtain it? 

H. Guevara. 


Mytus or Mopern Oricin.— Has any 
folk-lore or superstition arisen around any 
modern object, apart, of course, from impos- 
tures and artificial and profitable fables 2 


'The only example to illustrate my meaning 


that occurs to me at present is in Sarah 
Hewett’s ‘Nummits and Crummits : Devon- 
shire Customs, Characteristics, and Folk- 
lore,’ 1900, p. 55: “It is unlucky to put 
umbrellas on a table.” That they were 
novelties in rural districts may be judged 
from ‘Superstitions concerning Modern 
Objects and Inventions’ (5 §. vi. 202, 313). 
Surely the nature and origin of the mytho- 
peic tendencies of the human mind could 
best be studied in such of their productions 
as belong to modern times, so that their his- 
tories can be traced. For any references on 
this subject I should be much obliged. 

| CHARLES G. StuART-MENTEATH. 

23, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 

[Mr. Lang has recently noted an apparent growth 


of something like modern totems in English 
villages. ] 


OrteR HuntiInG: CHRISTENING :— 


** After half an hour a kill was made. A cere- 
mony of christening was afterwards performed, the 
blood of the dead otter being sprinkled on a young 
gent’s face and he was presented with a pad. The 
tail was given to a lady from Woburn Sands, and 
the head to Mr. Jordan, of Holme Mill, Biggles- 
wade.” 

The above is taken from the Bedfordshire 
Times, 7 September, under the head of 
‘Sandy.’ Are these old or modern customs, 
and do they obtain always at otter hunts? 
M.A.Oxon. 

‘OROONOKO’ IN FRENcH.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q’ tell me when Mrs. Behn’s novel 
was first translated into French? In Paris 
the other day I came across a little volume 


} 


entitled ‘Oronoko, imité de lAnglois.’ This 
was described as ‘* Nouvelle Edition, revue et 
corrigée. Par M. De la Place.” The pub- 
lisher was Sebastien Jorry, and the title-page 
is dated 1756. An account of Mrs. Behn’s life 
is given in the preface. The book consists of 
a very free adaptation of the English version. 
I should be glad to know of any previous 
French translations or adaptations of the 
novel. CHARLES Hatt. 


[This work, first published in 1745, appears to be 
the earliest rendering. ] 


Heplies, 


DANIEL DEFOE. 
(9 8. v. 285, 483 ; vi. 156, 219.) 


I susmit that E. L. G.’s essayed correction 
of Mr. Eyre Crowe’s picture purporting 
to represent Defoe at Temple Bar under- 
going exposure in the pillory (No. 84 in the 
catalogue of the recent fine-art exposition 
at Guildhall) is, to say the least, hy percritical, 
and I am inclined to believe that the artist 
has not incurred the censure. 

The date of the scene depicted must be 
one of the three days, Thursday, 29, Friday, 
30, or Saturday, 31 July, 1703. Were there, 
as H. L. G. asserts, “three tall iron spikes 
with traitors’ heads on the top of them” sur- 
mounting Temple Bar at that time? I can 
only account for two “tall iron spikes” and 
one head, even assuming that the metal rods 
and their ghastly burdens were then actually 
em setu, which I take the liberty of question- 
ing. My impression is that the horrible 
objects had been previously “ disestablished ” 
—conceded to the respective families of the 
deceased for becoming burial. 

It may have been that the head and a 
quarter (perhaps quarters) of Sir William 
Parkyns, executed on Friday, 3 April, 1696, 
and a quarter (or the quarters), but not the 
head, of Sir John Friend, the brewer (his head 
was set up on Aldgate in the vicinity of the 
site of the brewery establishment previously 
carried on by him), the fellow-sufferer of 
Parkyns, and executed with him and also 
exposed on Temple Bar, remained so exalted 
until 1703 and even later, though this I am 
disposed to doubt, inasmuch as it was never 
the custom to keep the “quarters” of convict 
traitors displayed for any length of ‘time. 
With heads it was otherwise. And it will be 
observed that Parkyns’s head was exposed 
with his disjecta membra ; but no other head 
was thus eminently upreared—at all events 
on Temple Bar—until after Friday, 28 Octo- 
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ber, 1715, a considerable time subsequent to 
Detoe’s penal triumph. 

But I am nevertheless disposed to feel very 
grateful to E. L. G. for having afforded me 
the opportunity of correcting the nonsensical 
perversions of fact which careless writers 
publish from time to time with respect to 
that hackneyed subject “ the heads on Temple 
Bar.” Even that careful historian Mr. E. L. 
Inderwick, Q.C., in his ‘Side-Lights on the 
Stuarts,’ is betrayed into a loose statement 
of Temple Bar groaning under, or surmounted 
by, the number of heads exposed there during 
the reigns of the last two sovereigns of that 
dynasty. Asa fact no head was ever spiked 
on that golgotha during the Stuart or any 
preceding period, though I grant there was 
one solitary instance of posthumous exposure 
in the last year of the second Charles, when 
one of the quarters of Sir Thomas Armstrong 
(executed on an outlawry —trial and con- 
viction for high treason being dispensed 
with—for imputed participation in the Rye 
House Plot) was so exhibited, the other three 

quarters” being similarly disposed of on 
Aldgate, Aldersgate, and on one of the gates 
of Stafford, the borough Sir Thomas had 
represented in Parliament, but his head was 
set up upon Westminster Hall between those 
of Cromwell and Bradshaw. 

_An instance of this indifference to strict 
historical verity has irritatingly cropped up 
from time to time with our old friends the 

sea serpent,” the “gigantic gooseberry,” 
and the ‘enormous shower of frogs.” 

This variant of a hackneyed tradition, the 
origin of which I think I can supply, runs 
usually —“ somewhat, or somewhat to that 
effect,” as certain old folks say—thus. 

The citizens of London having hesitated 
to comply with Henry VIII.’s demand for 
what the municipality regarded as an ex- 
orbitant subsidy, the king sent for the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen, and, as those function- 
aries knelt in a tremor at the foot of the 
throne, addressed them thus, “ Look ye, Mr. 
Mayor, see that my request be promptly com- 
plied with, or within eight-and-forty hours 
the heads of you and your brethren shall be 
stuck up on Temple Bar!” This absurd 
anecdote, occasionally produced as an “up- 
to-date” bit of “copy ” the hand-to-mouth 
journalist, is a free rendering of a scrap of the 
conversation of the “illustrious ” Dr. Samuel 
Johnson :— | 

*“He observed, ‘The House of Commons was 
originally not a privilege of the people, but a check 
for the Crown on the House of Lords. I remember 
Henry VIII. wanted them to do something; they 
hesitated in the morning, but did it in the afternoon. 


low pitch. 


He told them, ‘‘ It is well you did, or half your heads 
should have been upon Temple Bar.” But the 
House of Commons is now no longer under the 
ower of the Crown, and therefore must be 
ribed.’” 

He added, “I have no delight in talking of 
public affairs,’* a satisfactory assurance to 
those of his hearers whose historical know- 
ledge was comprehensive enough to enable 
them to appraise the value of the learned 
Doctor’s illustration. 

The story is preposterous. No idea prompt- 
ing such a remark could have originated in 
the monarch’s mind. It is not cited as if the 
king had proposed an innovation, yet an 
innovation was involved in the expression. 
The wooden penthouse-roofed structure that 
in Tudor and early Stuart times bridged 
Fleet Street, indicating the western limit of 
the City’s privileges, was of comparatively 
It had been erected about the 
middle of the reign of the unhappy Anne 
Boleyn’s imperious lord to receive the un- 
fortunate queen on her first visit to the 
sovereign city, superseding a still lower- 
pitched toll-house with ancillaries of dwarf 
posts and a chain, and neither the new 
structure nor the one that it had superseded 
was of sufficient elevation from the road- 
way to suggest its application to penal 
posthumous exposure. Severed heads and 
the mangled limbs—‘“ quarters ”—of traitors 
were invariably perched above the actual 
gates of cities or on the roofs of lofty 
buildings. Such dwarf edifices as marked the 
ancillary entrances to a town or city (ingresses 
colloquially called “bars”)—when such in- 
significant symbols of obstruction were de- 
noted by any roofed building whatever, 
which, so far from being invariably the case, 
was, in fact, only presented in London by the 
barrier at the Temple, which, be it remem- 
bered, down to 1672 never bore any resem- 
blance to the dignified appearance of a gate 
—were never utilized for this revolting 
purpose. The idea had never occurred to the 
administrators of our penal code that they 
were fitted for such a purpose, and therefore 
could not have been present in the mind of 
Henry. Substitute the words “or half your 
heads should have been on the bridge gate,”t 


* Boswell’s ‘Life,’ chapter xliii., under date 
Tuesday, 12 October, 1779. 

+ See Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard III.,’ Act III. se. ii. 
lines 71, 72 :— 

Catesby. The princes both [Dukes of Gloucester 
and Buckingham] make high account of you [Lord 
Hastings] 

[Aside] For they account his head upon the bridge— 
that is to say, spiked on the turrets of the bridge 
gate—Traitors’ Gate spanning London Bridge — 
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or “on the gates of your wards,” and the 
story becomes just barely plausible, but down 
to 1684 for a portion of the human body, 
and 1696 for a head—the first head—there is, 
as I have said, no instance of any such post- 
humous exposure on Temple Bar,* or any of 
the minor openings into the great city which 
were, and are, colloquially termed its bars. 

But while it may be demonstrated, as T 
submit that I have succeeded in doing, 
that Henry VIII. could never have asso- 
ciated Temple Bar, as he knew it, with 
any notion of penal posthumous exposure, 
Dr. Johnson would quite naturally—involun- 
tarily—adopt the idea. He had never seen 
severed heads surmounting any city gates,t 
whereas from his twenty-ninth to his sixty- 
third year, from his first acquaintance with 
Temple Bar to within seven years of the time 
at which he is reported as retailing the 
anecdote, he had never beheld this imposing 
arch, giving western entrance to the great 
city’s liberties, otherwise than so encumbered, 
and thus we may fairly concede that he 
spoke casually and thoughtlessly under the 
impression that the arch — then only a 
hundred and seven years old—and its humble 
predecessors had been so adorned (2?) from 
time immemorial, as many people apparently 
believe even at the present day. 

The second head spiked on Temple Bar, 
which, as I have said, was a considerable 
time after Defoe stood in the pulory 
there—a head thus impaled not under the 
Stuart, but in the second year of the 
Hanoverian, dynasty—was that of Joseph 
Sullivan, executed at Tyburn on the date I 
have mentioned in the early part of this 
paper for recruiting in London and_ its 
vicinity in the interest of the Jacobite 
rebels organizing the outbreak of 1715. 

I daresay the following summary of heads 
(I italicize, for I disregard “ quarters”) ex- 
posed from time to time on Temple Bar has 
already appeared in your columns, but this 
ee i aN 
which may, indeed, have been said for ages to have 

roaned under the rotting skulls with which 
Plantagenet, Tudor, and Stuart severity loaded it. 
J am not unmindful of Hogarth’s plate illus- 
trative of ‘ Hudibras,’ “ Roasting of the Rumps at 
Temple Bar,” where the bar demolished in 1879 is 
represented crowned with the conventional “ block 
ornaments” of heads and quarters, but I have 
elsewhere in these columns (sub tet. ‘Artists’ Mis- 
takes,’ 9% §. v. 317) exposed the anachronism of 
depicting the arch erected in 1672 (Temple Bar as 
the artist saw it) as forming the background to a 
scene enacted in 1660. 
t Litalicize. I repeat that Temple Bar, ancient 


or modern, was never one of the City gates strictly 
speaking. 
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seems to present an opportune occasion for 
thus repeod teiig it, prefacing that all the 
“heads” so enumerated have been displayed 
from the crowning leads of the arch that 
spanned Fleet Street from 1672 to 1879 SIP 
Wiliam Parkyns, 1696; Joseph Sullivan, 
1715; Col. Henry Oxburgh, 1716; Christopher 
Layer, 1723; Col. Francis Townley, 1746 ; 
George Fletcher, 1746. Mears? 

The head of the fourth victim in the above 
list remained exposed until 1754 or 1755 ; it 
was the longest occupant of the grim eleva- 
tion. The heads of the fifth ‘and _sixth 
weathered the air until 1772, when in the 
same year—a month or two intervening— 
they were successively blown down by high 
winds. 

Boswell has not recorded—probably the 
Doctor never informed him—the date when 
the well-known conversation on the capping of 
quotations on the subject of the monuments 
in Westminster Abbey and the “heads on 
Temple Bar” was exchanged between John- 
son and Goldsmith (‘ Life,’ chap. xxi.). The 
Doctor related this episode of good-natured 
raillery on Friday, 30 April, 1773, but does 
not say when it took place or how long before. 
He only uses the words, “When we got to 
Temple Bar, he [Goldsmith] stopped me, 
pointed to the heads upon it, and slily 
whispered,” &c. 

We are not informed whether two or three 
heads then disfigured the arch. If the 
colloquy occurred before 1754 or 1755, there 
would have been three such “block orna-— 
ments,” viz., those of Christopher Layer, Col. 
Townley, and George Fletcher. If the episode 
be assigned to a date between 1755 an we 
only two heads, those of Townley an 
Fletcher, would have crowned the—in that 
sense—evil eminence. GNOMON. 

Temple. 


P.S.—Since the above was written Mr. 
Hope's communication has appeared. I am 
grateful for it, as, I submit, it affords material 
support to my speculations in the second and 
third paragraphs of this paper. Dr. John- 
son’s anachronism, paragraphs 7 et seq., has 
been noted by Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill in his 
edition of the ‘ Life’; see his note to p. 408, 
vol. i. As this was not the edition from 
which I quoted, the fact of this recognition 
of error had escaped me. 


THE GRAVE oF Grorce Heriot (9% §. vi. 
170).—The burial-ground which was acquired 
in 1866, referred to as above, was enclosed by 
the workhouse of St. Martin’s-in-theé-Fields, 
and was exclusively, or very nearly so, ap- 
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propriated to interments of paupers (nowa- 
days they would be called Sons of the State, 
much as pauper children in Board Schools 
are styled Children of the State) who died 
in the workhouse. As in other cases, ¢.9., the 
still standing workhouse (now the infirmary 
of the Strand Union) of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square, a 
burial-ground was attached to St. Martin’s 
Workhouse. This had nothing in common 
with the burial-ground pertaining to St. 
Martin’s Church, which is now paved over 
and uséd:as a playground. Here, or in the 


vaults under the church, it was, no doubt, 


that George Heriot was interred, and close to 
Paul van Somer, Sir T. Mayerne, William 
Dobson, Nell Gwynne, Jack Shepherd, 
Hon. R. Boyle, Roubihac, John Hunter, 
C. Bannister, and scores more of et: 


Houses WiTHouT STAIRCASES (9'" S. 1. 166, 
210, 356, 418; ii. 89; iii. 116; iv. 55).—The 
following paragraph is taken from Cassell’s 
‘Old and New London,’ the title-page of 
which is without date :— 

“The present [St. Pancras] Vestry Hall was 
erected in 1847. ‘The architect was Mr. Bond, the 
then surveyor of the parish, and Mr. Cooper the 
builder. Mr. Palmer, in his work already referred 
to, mentions a tradition that the architect, in 
making the plans for the building, omitted the 
stairs by which the first floor was to be reached, 
and that he afterwards made up, the defect by 
piackns the present ugly steps outside.”—‘ Old and 

ew London,’ v. 329. 

This statement is incorrect so far as relates 
to the present Vestry Hall, which was erected 
in 1874-5, as is recorded on the foundation 
stone on the face of the building—H. H. 
Bridgman architect, Willson Bros. builders. 

The work by Mr. Palmer referred to in the 
extract is presumably Samuel Palmer’s ‘ His- 
tory of St. Pancras,’ published in 1870; but 
on turning to that work I failed to find any 
allusion to the omission of the staircase, and 
I am imclined to believe that this portion of 
the paragraph is as untrustworthy as that 
relating to the date and authorship of the 
building. 

From inquiry I find that the staircase of 
the old Vestry Hall projected in advance of 
the main building, which had a forecourt 
in. front; but this is common enough, and 
affords no sufficient grounds for supposing 
that the architect forgot the staircase. 

JoHN HEBB. 


CountiInc ANOTHER’s Buttons (9 8, v. 
496 ; vi. 30).—Button counting was a common 
pastime among the schoolboys of North-East 
Aberdeenshire halt a century ago, and I have 


no doubt is such still. We had two forms. 
In counting the buttons, beginning at the 
bottom, we, according to one formula, 
repeated the words ‘Bought, borrowed, 
paid, stolen,” the word used at the last 
button being supposed to indicate the 
manner in which the garment had been 
obtained. The second formula had reference 
to character, and ran thus; “A laird, a lord, 
a cooper, a caird, a hangman, a thief.” 
ALEXANDER Paterson, F.J.I. 
. Barnsley. 


This species of schoolboy coscinomancy 
seems to have been practised to ascertain a 
new boy’s destiny, penchant, or social proba- 
bilities, and, like divination by the sieve, 
resembled the custom, still prevalent, of con- 
sulting the Bible, not only by means of the 
“Bible and key,” but also by the more simple 
method of opening the sacred book at 
random, and by placing the finger random- 
wise upon a passage which must be accepted 
as the oracular response. This was no doubt 
the Christian substitution for the Sortes Ver- 
giliane when the answer was elicited from 
the pages of the ‘ Auneid.’ It has been over- 
looked that Shakespeare alludes to the custom 
of rating one by his buttons (‘ Merry Wives,’ 
III. ii.), “’Tis in his buttons ; he will carry ’t,” 
Z.e., it is his destiny. So that to say of one 
that-“‘he has (or 1s) a button short” is to 
imply that the Fates have not been too kind 
to him in point of mental efficiency. Another 
similar phrase is “to make buttons,” 2.¢., to 
be apprehensive of the future, of one’s destiny, 
to foresee, to have misgivings :— 

Sancho. O Soto, I make buttons. 
1653, Middleton, ‘Spanish Gipsy,’ IV. iii. 
J. Ho~pEN MacMIcHAEL. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


When I was a boy at school in this town a 
challenge to a schoolfellow was given, not by 
counting his buttons, but by rubbing them. 

R. B—R. 

South Shields. 


“Hansen” (92 S, v. 393).—The ‘H.E.D.’ 
does no doubt deal as fully as is necessary 
with this word, but more may be said to show 
the way in which it is used. The van and 
tent dwellers whom we call gipsies, who 
make and peddle clothes-pegs, brooms of real 
“broom,” green twig baskets for ferns, toy 
umbrellas and fancy pipes of green rushes— 
the materials gathered off their camp grounds, 
the country lanes with wide margins of grass 
and bramble-bush—use the word more, per- 
haps, than any other class. These have 
modes of dealing of their own, and wheedle 
you into buying almost before you know it 


2t4 


“Good lady ” (or gentleman), “gi? me hansel 
this morn. Won’t you hansel me?” If the 
rebuff is done bluntly, she (it is always “ she”) 
comes again with “Pray gi’ me hansel, good 
lady. You speak fairly (kindly), an’ it’ll 
bring me luck for the day.” This sort of 
‘““wheedle” is usually successful. 


THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


THE CoLtourR GREEN (9* §, ii. 465 ; ili. 37). 
—Green as a political colour was used ages 
ago, and in reference to matters of great 
importance. Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ xix. iv. 
4, ed, 1864, pp. 398, 423) mentions a mysterious 
organization in the time of Augustus known 
as the Green Band Faction, or Prasine. This 
political society was of such power that 
through its intrigues Claudius obtained the 
empire. Waddilove (‘Lamp in the Wilder- 
ness,’ 1847, pp. xvii, 106, 112, 113, 221, 229, 
238, 246) traces the Green Band Faction to 
Delphos. Gifford (‘ History of France,’ i. 320) 
says that the sign of the Order of St. Lazarus, 
A.D. 1105, was a green cross. Skene (Edin- 
burgh Antiquarian Society Transactions, 
vol. iii.) mentions that when an accused 
person appeared before the secret tribunal 
of Swabia and Westphalia (fl. 1389) he held 
a green cross. The Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem (according to Waddilove) use a 
green badge. The emblem of Daniel O’Con- 
nell, 1844, was a green badge, and he used a 
green flag and a green cross. At Nismes in 
1816-18 the Bourbon party wore their cock- 
ades embroidered with green (Wilks, ‘ Per- 
secutions of Protestants in France,’ 1825, 
vol. ii. p. 557). The new regiment of Irish 
as is to wear a green band round the 
collar. 


SERJEANT Hawkins (9 §, vi. 188),— 
The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (vol. xxv. p. 230) 
seems to be in error in stating that Ser- 
jeant Hawkins died in 1746. The will of 
“William Hawkins, Esq., Serjeant-at-law,” 
dated 18 September, 1749, was proved 
1 March, 1749/50 (P.C.C. 78, Greenly). The 
testator, who desires to be buried in the 
same manner as his “last wife,” mentions his 
two sons, William (Rev. William Hawkins, 
sole executor, who proved the will) and 
Philip; his “son said daughter Ram,” and 
their children, Stephen, Abel, Elizabeth, 
Sarah, and Mary ; the testator’s “sister New- 
comb,” and “‘ brother Leaver and his daughter 
Anne Taunton”; the testator’s nephew 
Eason, nephew Edward Hawkins, “son of 
my late brother Edward Hawkins,” and “ the 
children of my late brother John Hawkins,” 
of whom only one is named, viz., Elizabeth 
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Hawkins, the testator’s servant. He_be- 
queaths to his son William his leaseholds in 
London and in the manor of Islip, Oxford- 
shire. The exact relation between the ser- 
jeant and most of the persons mentioned in 
the will is stated in Ries ‘Commoners,’ 
vol. ii. p. 215. H. ©. 


‘THE Lost PLEAD’ (9% §, vi. 49).—Perhaps 
Mr. Bovucuier is thinking of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth stanzas of ‘ Beppo,’ which con- 
clude thus :— 


Whose course and home we knew not, nor shall 


Like the lost Pleiad, seen no more below. 
Byron in a note oe his last line by a 
quotation from Ovid :— 
Quze septem dici, sex tamen esse solent. 
EK. YARDLEY. 


Both Adams’s ‘ Dictionary of English Lite- 
rature’ and Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable’ state that_a poem with this title 
by Letitia Elizabeth Landon was published 
in 1829. In my edition of L. E. L.’s ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Poems’ (1835) I can only find ‘The 
Lost Star, in which there is no reference 
whatever to the Pleiades. Its first line is 

A light is gone from yonder sky, 


and there are five double stanzas in common 


metre. C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


INSTALLATION OF A MIDWIFE (9¢ S. v. 475 ; 
vi. 9, 177).—The following extract is copied 
from the bishop’s abstracts, and printed in 
the Bampton registers, churchwardens’ pre- 
sentments, 1691 :— 

‘*We do present Elizabeth Harrison for acting as 


a midwife without licence, to the prejudice of 
several persons.” 
M. N. 


Town GatTEs ouTsIpE Lonpon (9 §. y. 
228, 362; vi. 97, 173).—It will interest Mr. 
ARTHUR MAYALL to learn that John Gate, 
Abram Gate, and Hannah Gate are still in 
existence off Bower Street, near to the Brad- 
ford Town Hall, and that Mary Gate is 
situate some few yards distant on the oppo- 
site side of Manchester Road, off Prince - 
Street. Martha Gate, Eliza Gate, and Louisa 
Gate are non-existing. ‘ 


Cuas. F. Forsoaw, LL.D. 
Bradford. 


THe Rev. Mr. Aaron (9 §, vi. 128, 219).— 
Information regarding this native minister 
may be found in Fenger’s ‘History of the 
Tranquebar Mission,’ pp. 162-72, 1863. He 
was attracted to Christianity by a catechist 
at Cuddalore, who taught the charity school 
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for native children in that place, which was 
established by the resident merchants of the 
Hon. East India Company in 1717. Later on 
he went. to Tranquebar, the headquarters of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Mission estab- 
lished by Christian IV. of Denmark, and was 
baptized there. Some of these missionaries 
were employed by the §.P.C.K. to carry on 
mission work in Madras, Tanjore, Trichin- 
opoly, Cuddalore, and other places, from 
1728 to 1826. Many of their names were and 
are well known in England, such as Schwartz, 
Kohlhoff, Fabricius, Gerecke ; and their work 
was well known, too, by supporters of the 
S.P.C.K. Perhaps this connexion with the 
society will account for the interest taken 
in the mission by Selina, Countess of 


Huntingdon, and for her acceptance of the 


gift of a drawing of the first Lutheran native 
minister from the Lutheran clergyman men- 
tioned. Mr.Seigenhagen was not a missionary 
himself. FRANK Penny, LL.M., 
Garrison Chaplain. 
Fort St. George, 


“ MaRGIOWLET” (9% §,. vi. 209).—I do not 
know of its application to a moth; but Cot- 
grave has “ Chat huant, an owle, or Madge- 
howlet,” s.v. ‘Chat.’ The name has been 
transferred from the owl. Cf. magot-mve, 
magpie, and the Scotch maggy monzfeet, a 
centipede, all with reference to Margaret. 
And there is an owl-moth (‘Century Dict.’). 

Water W. SKEAT. 


In West Cornwall a large night moth is 
commonly known as maggyowler and madgy- 
owler, and is no doubt the same word as 
madge-howlet given by Cotgrave. This 
solemn-looking insect is not unlike a tiny 
owl. YGREC. 


TREBLE CHRISTIAN NAMES (9 §. vi. 49, 
219).—Though not so early as the instance 
given by Mr. G. D. Lumps, the following 
inscription on a tomb (rapidly falling into 
decay) in the yard on the south side of Totnes 
Church, Devon, is worth recording: “Sacred 
to the memory of George Frederick Jans Jones 
Brian, B.A., formerly of Worcester College, 
Oxford, and late of this Parish, obiit 
11 January, 1850, «tat. 30.” 

Even more curious is the following entry 
in the register book of Chester Cathedral : 
*“ Anna Maria Matilda Sophia Georgina Cin- 
derella, daughter of Henry Cotgreve, Boot- 
maker, and Mary Ann his wife. from the 
Abbey Buildings, baptized 24 Feb., 1870.” 
This girl was baptized by the Rev. Edward 
Leathes Young Deacle, then the popular 
precentor of Chester Cathedral, and suhse- 


| 
| 


quently rector of Northenden, Cheshire, and 
vicar of Messing, Essex. I remember Anna 
Maria well as a domestic servant in a family 
known to me in Chester. 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A. 


Lancaster. 


VIRTUES AND VICES (9 8. v. 289, 443 ; vi. 
136, 217).—There are examples in the match- 
less cathedral at Chartres. There 


“les Vertus et les Vices n’étaient pas annoncés 

ar des animaux plus ou moins chimériques, mais 
hich par de figures humaines. En explorant avec 
soin il dénicha, sur des piliers de la baie du milieu, 
des péchés incarnés en de minuscules groupes: la 
luxure notée par une femme qui caresse un jeune 
homme; livrognerie par un manant qui s’appréte a 
souffleter un évéque; la discorde par un mari qui 
se querelle avec sa femme, tandis que gisent auprés 
d’eux une quenouille brisée et une bouteille vide...... 


En fait de bétes divines, il distinguait dans la série 


des Vertus des femmes qu’accotaient des animaux 
symboliques: la Docilité accompagnée par un beeuf ; 
la Chasteté par un phénix ; la Charité par un brebis ; 
la Douceur par un agnel; la Force par un lion; la 
Tempérance par un chameau. Pourquoi le phénix 
signifie-t-il, ici, la Chasteté, car il nest générale- 
ment pas chargé de cet emploi par les Volucraires 
du Moyen Age?” — Huysmans’s ‘La Cathédrale,’ 


pp. 449, 450. 

I should answer the question by saying 
that as the phcenix was fabled to be ever sole 
it was not an inapt emblem of chastity. It 
was in comparatively modern times that the 
poet told how the 

Phoenix and the turtle fled 
In a mutual flame. 
But even then theirs was “ married chastity.” 

Virtues and vices are figured also among 

the sculptures that enrich the south porch at 
Chartres (p. 465). They are often represented, 
says the author of ‘Animal Symbolism in 
Ecclesiastical Architecture,’ 
‘“by women contending for victory, and bearing 
shields on which are inscribed their names or em- 
blems, as, for example, the twelve virtues and twelve 
vices in the cathedral at Amiens ; sometimes they 
are riding on animals, as in the miniatures of a 
manuscript in the Musée de Cluny dating from the 
fourteenth century.”—P. 153. \ 

The treatment is interesting ; but it is that 
of the painter, and not of the sculptor, so I 
will not continue the quotation. 

‘The Devil and the Vices’ are the subject 
of a wholly inadequate chapter in Mr. 
Wildridge’s ‘The Grotesque in Church Art,’ 
pp. 80-98. It has many illustrations. 

St. SwITHIN. 


SIxTEENTH-CENTURY TERMS (9 SS. Vi. 
188).—I have heard the term “ outshelled ” or 
“ out-shelled” applied by a Devonshire farmer 
to a beam with a curved face from which the 
bark had been scaled, leaving all the natural 
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irregularities of the wood. This may explain 
the word “shellys” or “shells” in the build- 
ing account. I hazard the guess that “boylyng 
the sensor” may mean relacquering the 
(brass ?) censer. ErHEeL Lrca-WEEKES. 


1. Shellys=lime shells for building. 
6. Balling three bell clappers=fastening 
leather covers on bell clappers for tolling. 


J. G. Watiace-J ames, M.B. 
Haddington. 


Topacco Tones (9 §, vi. 210).—In the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries a pair of 
tongs, a supply of juniper wood, and a wooden 
block for shredding the tobacco upon, were 
part of asmoker’s outfit. The tongs, of course, 
enabled the lover of the “Right Trinidado” 
to light his “* Woodecock’s Head”* at the 
“ordinary” fire or at the apothecary’s 
brazier. During the reign of James I. 
the tobacco trade was carried on by the 
apothecaries. 

Decker, in his ‘Gull’s Horn-Book’ (1609), 
says the gallants of his time lighted their 
pipes with live coals, and that the tongs in 
use were made of gold or silver. I cannot 
conclude this note without referring to 
Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist.’ In this play Face, 
speaking of Drugger, says :— 

He has his maple block, his silver tongs, 
Winchester pipes and fire of juniper. 


ALBERT GouGH. 
Holywood, co. Down. 


Tongs for lifting a glowing coal to light 
the tobacco in a pipe. 


J. G. Watrace-J ames, M.B. 
Haddington. 


Tobacco tongs served to hold the coal 
which was used for lighting a pipe. Fashion- 
able ones were of silver. PERCY Srmpson. 


Epwarp Irvine’s REstpENCEs IN LonDoN 
(9% §. vi. 125).—In reply to Mr. Hesp’s 
request for information about the private 
life of Irving, I am able to supply a few 
particulars. 

He was an intimate friend of my father, 
the late Isaac Taylor, of Stanford Rivers, 
Essex, and of his sisters Ann and Jane, of 
Ongar, to the latter of whom he offered his 
hand in marriage. An oil painting of her 
has recently been placed in the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

My father often spoke of Irving’s magnifi- 
cent physique, and I have here a life-size 
profile of him, taken by my father, on which 
are written the words “Edward Irving. Taken 


* The pipe was so called, 


in the summer of 1827 at Stanford Rivers 
(with great care).. Isaac Taylor.” TI shall be 
pleased to show the sketch to any of your 
readers who may live in this locality. This 
sketch was lent to Mrs. Oliphant, and 
appeared on a reduced scale as a frontispiece 
to her life of Irving; but, with her usual 
inaccuracy, she spelt the inscription wrongly, 
and the engraving is not so good as the 
original. 

Irving’s profile shows a head full of fine 
sculpturesque lines; but unfortunately he 
had a squint, and an amusing story was told 
by my aunts of a misapprehension which, 
owing to his defect of vision, arose in a walk 
down the High Street of Ongar, about the 
“Cock Inn” and a bird bearing that name 
which happened to be opposite. 

Irving was a great athlete, and as a boy I 
remember a particularly high-barred gate in 
Navestock Park being pointed out to me as 
one which he was in the habit of vaulting 
over during his walks with my father. _ 

Irving’s eccentricities in the latter part of 
his career, when he was spoilt by too much 
flattery, are well known. He had a magnifi- 
cent head of hair, which he was very proud 
of, and finally walked in the streets of 
London without his hat, for the purposes of 
display. On one occasion my father was 
his companion, when they were followed by 
a great crowd of people. This in no way 
disconcerted the great preacher. He merely — 
remarked to my father, “It is a strange 
thing to feel oneself the object of popular 


admiration.” Henry TAyior. 
Braeside, Tunbridge Wells. 


REFERENCES WANTED (9 §. vi. 67).— 
“Apres nous le déluge.” According to 
Madame Campan, Louis XV. often pre- 
dicted the Revolution, but always added: 
‘Mais les choses comme elles sont dureront 
autant que moi.” M. N. G. 


T.O.U. (9 §.° v. 4753" vil 74) What 
authority has Mr. Appy for saying that 
these letters stand for “I owe unto”? I was 
under the impression they stood for “I owe 
you.”  R. B—r. 


ORIENTATION IN INTERMENTS (9 §. vi. 
167).—I am inclined to think an error must 
be involved if it has been stated that at the 
burial of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, also: 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the coffin was so 
placed that the face of the deceased looked 
westward. 

There can be no question that the general 
custom and practice in England is for the - 
dead to be buried looking towards the east, 
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and your correspondent states that the same 
practice prevails in Germany. It is clearly 
in accordance with the use of the Church of 
England* to have the dead buried in this 
way, orientation being the local custom in 
England, both with regard to the position 
of our churches and the burial of our dead. 
At the time the Prayer Book was drawn up 
orientation was universal with regard to the 
burial of the dead; it had not then been 
interfered with by the irregularities naturally 
introduced by the use of unconsecrated 
ground for interments. The churches have 
also, by an almost invariable rule, been built 
to stand east and west. There were indeed 
a few—a very few—exceptions in the Middle 
Ages. The church of the Cistercian abbey 
of Rievaulx was an exception, owing to the 
nature of the ground on which it was built ; 
and there are a few other instances occurring 
here and there of a similar deviation for 
particular reasons from the usual custom. 

Here I will remark that, whereas the 
churches in England have, as I said, always 
and by continuous use in the Church of 
England—from early times, through the 
Middle Ages, down to the present day—been 
placed east and west, the custom of the 
Roman Catholic Church is not the same, the 
churches belonging to the Roman Mission in 
this country being often made to stand north 
and south. This seems to show that the 
Roman communion is a foreign one in this 
country. We have lately been engaged in 
this place in promoting a memorial on the 
orientation of churches, four new churches 
having been erected in Ealing and_its 
immediate neighbourhood within the last 
few years not standing east and west. 

A layman to whom I sent a copy of the 
memorial, asking for his signature, made 
the appropriate remark, when expressing his 
readiness to sign, that the dead are buried 
with the face towards the east. 

The traditional rites and usages with 
regard to the burial of the dead ought surely 
to be carefully and scrupulously preserved. 
Early man was often buried on the tops of 
hills with usages which indicated his belief 
in a future state. There are many members 
of the Church of England who entertain the 
belief that the recitation of the ancient 
prayers as the mourners stand for the last 
time in the presence of their dead (buried 
with the use of the traditional rites) has an 
unknown efficacy on behalf of the deceased 


* See the title of the Prayer Book, ‘‘and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to 
the Use of’ “Church of England,” &c, 


person, and considering “the vastness and 
darkness of the unseen world,”* it is natural 
that such a belief should be held. Nor need 
we envy those who are interred without 
the use of the ancient dirge, undoubtedly 
forming, or at least suggesting, a prayer for 
the brother or sister departed. The “homo 
natus de muliere” has come to us out of the 
Salisbury Use, and we conclude has been 
handed down from a remote age. 
S. ARNOTT. 
Ealing. 


Dr. Hatt (9 S. vi. 67, 217).—I am much 
obliged for Mr. Foss’s lucid reply. If I had 
found a “ Mr. Marshall” in the early part of 
the ‘Memoirs’ of the doctor, I should have 
understood the name. I looked expressly for 
it without success. It may be there, never- 
theless, for I was reading the ‘ Memoirs’ 
with special reference to the great original 
discovery Marshall Hall made in his method 
for reviving the apparently drowned. Irre- 
spective of his other discoveries, he ought to 
have been made a baronet—-perhaps would 
have if he had lived long enough—for this 
alone. However, his name is known through- 
out the world for the resuscitation method, 
in which I trust his grandsons are adepts, 
for it is one of the most humane discoveries 
ever made. Fortunately, through the drill of 
the Life-Saving Society, it is now easily 
learnt. 

I should like to mention that the ‘ Memoirs’ 
of Marshall Hall by his widow, published in 
1861, is a volame of some 500 pages, to the 
best of my recollection (I see I quote p. 449 
in my MS.), without an index, so [ may have 
missed the name, as I read—as already said— 
with a particular object, and cannot read 
through all in the books and encyclopedias I 
consult. 

It is a curious thing that the son of so 
distinguished a man as Dr. Hall should die 
without even his own Inn knowing of it ; for 
his name appears in this year’s ‘ Law List’ as 
if he were still alive, thus revealing another 
instance of the incorrectness of the ‘ Law 
List’ that I commented on in 9 8. v. 165. 

Mr. Foss would much oblige if he could let 
me have the exact date of death of Mr. Hall 
the barrister. I observe in the ‘Law List’ 
that the present Q.C. to whom Mr. Foss 
refers puts a hyphen, and is in the ‘List’ 
under “ Marshall-Hall.”  RatpH THomas. 

Clifford’s Inn, E.C. . 


A “ParapisE” (9t §. vi. 207).—The para- 
graph in the Daily News from which Mr. 


* Dr, Arnold, 
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Hooper quotes the word “ paradise” is based 
upon an article in the Quarterly Review, 
No. 383, for July, on ‘New Creatures for Old 
Countries.’ In that article the word “ para- 
dise” is frequently used in the same sense as 
in the Daily News paragraph cited by your 
correspondent. But the use of the word in 
this sense is not, I think, novel. According to 
Todd’s ‘Johnson’ (s.v.), “TlapéSeuros significat, 
1, hortum apud Xenophontem, vel vivarium, 
et viridarium”; according to Liddell and 
Scott, wapddeccos means a park or pleasure 


ground. J. A. J. Houspen. 
Canonbury. 


AGE oF ENTRY at INNS oF Court (9* §. 
vi. 107, 195).—I thank W. I. R. V. for his 
answer tomy query. In pity tomy ignorance, 
will he tell me for what purpose, except the 
study of law, could young lads be entered 
at an Inn of Court ? FRANCESCA. 

[A certain social status is supposed to be con- 
ferred. Many persons are called to the Bar with a 
view to qualify themselves for the duties of Justices 
of the Peace they may be called upon to discharge. ] 


MELLARD F amity (9 §. vi. 210).—The Rev. 
William Mellard was of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, B.A. 1820, M.A. 1823. He was 
ordained deacon in 1821 and priest in 1822, 
both by the Bishop of Lincoln. He was 
inducted to the vicariate of Caddington, near 
Luton, Bedfordshire, in the diocese of Ely, in 
1829, and occupied the benefice more than 
thirty years. In 1870 there was a Mr. Samuel 
Mellard, a cabinet maker, living at Hulme, 


Manchester. Cuas. F. Forsoaw, LL.D. 
Bradford. : 


“ MAGERFUL” (9% §, yi. 209).—I suppose it 
(9 : ” f ot 
means “ spiteful,” full of mal gré, or spite. 
See magre in my glossary to Barbour, where 
it occurs as a substantive. 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 


This is probably a corruption of the quite 
common word “ majorful”—pronounced in 
Fifeshire “ mawjorfu’”—which means over- 
bearing, domineering, or unscrupulously self- 
assertive. Cp. the expression in ‘Waverley,’ 
chap. lxiv., “majoring and looking about sae 
like his honour.” It is not an uncommon thing 
to find a resolute and self-appointed leader 
described as “a mawjorfu’ body”; and no 
one probably would have any difficulty 
about the meaning of such an epithet, or in 
understanding the military rank of an official 
called “a mawjor.” But “magerful” looks 
sufficiently problematic to be suggestive of a 
fresh invention. If it is only a fantastic 
divergence in orthography, an appeal should 
be made to its author to have it rectified. It 


is to be hoped that lexicographers will not 
think of giving serious recognition to all the 
so-called modern Scotch words that attract 
their notice. The result of such action would 
be a sadly muddled vocabulary. 

Tuomas BAYNE. 


TWYFORD YEW TREE (9 §. vi. 29, 154, 218). 
—Mr. Goman asks whether the yew is not 
an appropriate emblem of eternity. It has 
always been a symbol of immortality —at 
least, since such ideas were first entertained 

y man. Referring to the age of yew trees, 
I should like to ask whether the date of those 
round the churchyard of Caerhun has been 
estimated by any competent authority. They 
are evidently of an immense age, far sur- 
passing that of any others with which I am 
acquainted. St Ces 


Your contributor is in error in stating that 
the English archers were armed with the 
crossbow at Agincourt. It was the longbow, 
not the crossbow, that contributed so much 
to the victories of Crecy, Poictiers, and Agin- 
court. The crossbow does not seem to have 
been used by the English in warfare. 


ALBERT GOUGH. | 
Holywood, co. Down. 


BRICK DATED 1393 (9* §. iv. 46, 93, 156, 214, 
275, 353).—In remarking on the brick dated 
1393 discovered by Mr. Rider Haggard I 
made allusion to a tablet at West Wyke, 
South Tawton, Devon, carved, as I then 
believed, with the date 1383; but a second 
visit to the spot has imposed on me the 
mortifying duty of recantation, for I find 
that what I took to be a straight top or head 
of a figure 3, and sketched accordingly, was 
only simulated by an effect of light and 
shade on the lichen, and that, in fact, the 
figure corresponds to a modern 5, except that 
it has no top (or horizontal return) at all 
and is considerably shorter than the 1 and 
the 8. The same numeral occurs twice in 
the date, which must therefore read 1585. 

ErHet Leca-WEEKEs. 


BERNERS Famity (9% §,. vi. 231).—A. H. 
will find full information regarding the manor _ 
of Iseldon-Berners in that most valuable 
work ‘Yseldon: a Perambulation of Isling- 
ton, by Thomas Edlyne Tomlins, 1858. At 
p. 98 there is a pedigree of the Berners 
family, corrected from Dugdale and Chauncy. 
Briefly, it may be stated that the manor was 
originally known as Iseldon, and that the 
site was derived as a gift or infeudation from 
the Bishop of London, in right of his cathe- 
dral church of St. Paul, with the concurrence 
(it may be assumed) of the dean and chapter, 
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to the first or second Ralph de Berners, or 
to Hugh de Berners, who is mentioned in 
Domesday as holding land in Stepney. 
Ralph de Berners, who married Maud, 
daughter of Walter Barrow, of Fitzwalter, 
was the grandson of the second Ralph, and 
the manor belonged to his family long before 
this marriage. W. F. PRipEavux. 


TRUFFLE-HUNTING Pigs (9% S. vi. 129, 196). 
—The Rev. W. B. Daniel in his ‘Rural 
Sports’ refers to the finding of truffles by 
pigs as follows :-— 

“‘In Italy the usual method employed for the 
finding of Trufles, or subterraneous Mushrooms, 
called by the Italians Jartufali, and in Latin 
Tuberra Terre, is by tying a Cord to the hind leg 
of a Pig, and driving him, observing where he 


begins to root, which instantly discovers the 
Trufle.”—III. 345. 
ACS erp 


LonewortH v. YELVERTON (9¢ S. vi. 148). 
—The trial of Thelwall v.’ Yelverton took 
place in the Court of Common Pleas, Ireland, 
before the Right Hon. J. H. Monahan, Lord 
Chief Justice, and a special jury, on 21 Feb- 
ruary, 1861. It was an action to recover a 


sum of 259/. 17s. 3d. for board and lodging 


and necessaries supplied to the defendant’s 
wife and herservant. The defendant pleaded 
that the goods and necessaries were not sup- 
plied to his wife, and this was the only issue 
raised by the pleading. The trial occupied 
the court for ten days, when the jury found 
that there had been a marriage both by the 
laws of Scotland and Ireland. 

In the Scotch Supreme Court Major Yel- 
verton, afterwards Viscount Avonmore, pre- 
vailed, and the Supreme Court cancelled the 
marriage in July, 1862; but he was unsuc- 
cessful in the Irish courts. The Scotch de- 
cision was affirmed by the House of Lords 
both on 28 July, 1864, and on 30 July, 1867. 
Major Yelverton married the widow of Prof. 
Edward Forbes, F.R.S. 

Miss Longworth’s case attracted a good 
deal of attention, and she was the object 
of much sympathy. She was afterwards 
successful as a public reader and elocutionist, 
and travelled both at home and abroad. She 
died at Pietermaritzburg from dropsy in 
September, 1881. 


EVERARD Homer CoLEeMAN. 


The trial took place in 1861. The follow- 
ing book concerning it is in the Wigan Free 
Library: “The Yelverton Marriage Case, 
Thelwall v. Yelverton, comprising an Au- 
thentic and Unabridged Account of the 
Most Extraordinary Trial of Modern Times, 
&c. Illustrated with portraits, views of 


localities, leading events, and important 

situations.” 8vo. Lond., n.d. (21863). With 

an original letter inserted signed Theresa 

Avonmore. An account of the lady will be 

found in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 

graphy.’ Henry T. Fotxarp. 
[Other replies are acknowledged. ] 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Julien PApostat. Par Paul Allard. Tome lI. (Paris, 
Lecoffre. ) 
M. ALLARD, to whom are due many noteworthy 
studies on the long strife between paganism and 
Christianity, supplies the first volume of a ‘‘com- 
plete and impartial” biography of what he calls 
that enigmatical personage Filan the Apostate, 
the first that has as yet appeared in France. Com- 
plete the work bids fae to he and it is as impartial 
as is to be expected from one who naturally contem- 
plates the struggle from a Christian standpoint. It 
is, at least, a work of profound scholarship and a 
worthy pendant to the various histories of per- 
secutions during the first three centuries of the 
Christian era of the same author. The portion 
which now appears ends with the assumption by 
Julian, at the bidding of his troops, of the reins of 
empire, A.D. 360. More than half of the volume is 
occupied with the account of the relative aspects 
of Christianity and paganism, which to not a few 
readers will constitute the most interesting feature. 
A history of the wars in Gallia and elsewhere 
which prepared the way for Julian’s accession to 
power has less general interest than the opening 
chapters descriptive of the Greco-Roman paganism 
of the fourth century. During the early years of 
its contact with Christianity official paganism pre- 
served its form, but, so far as regards the cultivated 
classes, had lost its influence. In Rome and in the 
provincial centres the gods were worshipped with 
the same rites. The gods themselves had, Rovere 
been Hellenized. As M. Allard says, the Latin 
Jupiter had taken the traits and personality of the 
Greek Zeus, the Minerva of ancient Italy was iden- 
tified with Pallas, Juno with Hera, Mars with Ares, 
Venus with Aphrodite, and the Sabine Diana had 
become the Greek Artemis. The worship of some 
had disappeared, the temple of the goddess Dia had 
fallen in the third century into ruins, and there 
was at least one god whose name had been forgotten 
by the contemporaries of Ovid. Strange gods had 
meanwhile become the objects of worship. The 
cult of the Persian Mithras had been introduced 
into Rome and spread over the empire, as had that 
of the Phrygian Cybele. Oriental deities were 
everywhere adored. In the spread of these faiths 
it is easy to trace the desire for an ideal higher than 
was supplied by official paganism. In depicting 
the growth of pagan aspirations beside this, the 
birth of which originated in India, M. Allard is 
at his best. This part of the work prepares the 
way for the apostasy of Julian, which, so far as he 
has gone, is not formally announced. Its approach 
may, indeed, be traced in the writings of Julian, 
and notably in his visits to the Troad and the 
reverence he there paid to the pagan shrines. With 
the conversion of Constantine came a period of 
tolerance for the two creeds which, in the nature 
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ings, could not long endure. It was impossible 
BCE pantine to prohibit a creed of which until 
recently he had been a head. After dealing with 
the humane legislation of Constantine, M. Allard 
shows how, in the last years of that emperor, the 
liberty of pagan worship was in the way of being 
abridged. Three years after his death, under his 
successors, sacrifices were prohibited. Following 
this part of the work come chapters on the 
state of paganism in various parts of the empire 
—Italy, Spain, Africa, Gaul, England, Asia— 
with others showing the manner in which, 
in the great cities of Kast and West, the 
most energetic portion of the population rallied 
‘to the new creed. We have next a valuable 
study of society in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, exhibiting the social and political position of 
the Christian clergy, the first monastic establish- 
ments, the Christian and pagan aristocracy, the 
decay of the middle class, the growth of the working 
class, and the situation of the slaves. Many of 
these subjects have not before been adequately 
treated ; that of the conversion to Christianity of 
many of the oldest Roman families is of deep 
interest. Not less valuable is the account of the 
spread of the new doctrine among the working 
‘classes. A few pages are devoted to the explana- 
tion and the hold on the public of theatrical exhi- 
bitions. We are half way through the volume 
before we begin the life and early education of 
Julian, and almost two-thirds before we arrive at 
the beginning of the reign. The remainder of the 
volume is occupied with Julian’s campaigns, and 
we are near the close before we hear of the usurpa- 
‘tion. To some extent the whole of the present 
volume may be regarded as preparatory. So far as 
it has progressed it is a noble work, and the world 
will wait with impatience for its completion. 
Biblical Chronology. By J. H. Selwyn. (Bagster 

& Sons.) 

WHENEVER gallant officers who have retired from 
Her Majesty's service devote themselves to the 
study of divinity, we confess that, taught by our 
‘ past experience, we take up their lucubrations with 
a certain amount of fear and misgiving. We have 
so often found them to betray the hand of the 
“crank.” Admiral Selwyn’s little volume, we 
‘ regret to say, only confirms us in our reprehensible 
prejudice. Dates being, of course, a highly con- 
troversial subject, he treats chronology from the 
standpoint of a sound, uncompromising Protestant, 
and indulges in many side raps at the idolatries of 
so-called Christians, especially Roman Catholics. 
He has but a poor cpinion of Egyptologists, and 
~ foresees in the immediate future ‘‘a terrible crash 
of reputations.” He can give play, however, to 
some pretty imaginings of his own about the 
mummy of Thothmes I. It would be impossible 
for us to follow the bellicose admiral through all 
the facts and figures on which he builds his con- 
clusions; but he sums them up for us himself in 
the following nutshell formula :— 

To three, nine, five, and eight 

Add the current A.D. date, 

The sum of these does clearly state 

The years since God did man create. 


~ Then he tells us that if to 3958 we add 1899 we shall 
obtain for the years since creation 5859 (sic). It is 
perhaps characteristic, certainly a nemesis, that 


Stones Rolled Away, by Henry Drummond, F.R.S8: 
(Bagster & Sons), is a somewhat fantastic title for 
a series of occasional addresses to young men and 
lads delivered by the Jate Prof. Drummond during 
a tourin America. Their evangelistic earnestness 
and plain conversational tone, which must havé 
rendered them highly effective when spoken, are no 
doubt lost to a great extent in the printed page, 
‘The Three Elements of a Complete Life,’ which is 
the last of the’ seven addresses, pleases us most. 
It is a thoughtful and suggestive essay, which every 
young fellow would be the better for reading, In 
his laudable desire to become all things to all men 
the speaker sometimes assumes the American dic- 
tion of the students he has to deal with, with the 
result that they are adjured once and again ‘‘ to 
live in the top flat” (pp. 63, 131), which seems to be 
the newest equivalent for St. Paul’s ‘‘ walk in the 
spirit.” The introduction further assures us that 
through these stimulating addresses ‘‘ many a life 
was led into the top flat.” When the savage is said 
to be, ‘‘ above all, characteristic of selfishness ” (p. 58), 
is this also American for ‘‘ characterized by,” or 
merely a misprint, like ‘‘ vis a fronto” (p. 111)? 


WE have received the Ante:quary for August and 
September, but the numbers contain little that is 
worthy of note. The most interesting contribution 
in them isa reprint of the Ordinances of the Gild 
of Barber-Surgeons of Norwich. This is full of 
varied information, and should be read by all who 
take interest in sixteenth and seventeenth century 
documents of the kind. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 


On all communications must be written the name 


and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 
WeE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such Anace as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
pie in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


J. M. Stone (‘* Reference Sought ”).—-An account 
of Booty’s ghost will be found in ‘N. & Q.,’ 55S. 
ii. 508; 6 8. v. 105, 158. 


W. P.—The hymn beginning “ The spacious 
firmament on high,” which appears in the Spectator, 
is by Addison, not Marvell. 


NOTICE. ; 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
‘‘The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return | 


communications which, for any reason, we do not 


- the last figure given in his book should be an error. | print; and to this rule we can make no exception: 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Ho tes. 


MISS TREFUSIS. 


In one of those charming poems of society 
in which Mr. Austin Dobson unites to the 
urbanity and ease of Prior a sincerity of 
feeling essentially his own, the praises of a 
certain Molly Trefusis are celebrated in a 
strain which, to use the expression of the 
worthy Mr. Mist, was familiar to the “ wits in 
town” in the days of the early Georges. Mr. 
Dobson’s verses are founded on a stanza 
which is quoted in the late Lord Neaves’s 
little book on ‘The Greek Anthology’ in 
“ Blackwood’s Ancient Classics for English 
Readers,” and which is said to have formed 
part of a poem published in an “old maga- 
zine.’* The lines run as follows :— 

Now the Graces are four and the Venuses two, 

And ten is the number of Muses; 
For a Muse and a Grace and a Venus are you,— 
My dear little Molly Trefusis ! 
But Mr. Dobson differs from the poet, and, 
while allowing the lady’s claim to rank 
among the Graces, emphatically disputes the 
asse~ ion that she was either a Muse or a 
Vei It was, he thinks, the dimpled hand- 


* Perhaps one of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may be 
able to identify this magazine. 


maiden of Zeus that the poet had in his mind 
when his glance first fell upon the sunny- 
eyed English girl who found her fate at Bath 
in the shape of “a knight of the shire and a 
hunting J.P.,” and who from Mr. Dobson’s 
eloquent silence we may infer had no more 
romantic career before her than that of a 
village Lady Bountiful. Mr. Dobson ques- 
tions in a note whether his heroine is to be 
identified with a certain “Miss Trefusis” 
whose ‘ Poems’ are sometimes to be found in 
the second-hand booksellers’ catalogues. To 
this inquiry the accurate biographer, if such 
a being exists, must reply distinctly in the 
negative; for while the two ladies had several 
points in common, such as a liking for “ the 
city of Bladud,” and an affinity with the 
Muses, who, in the case of one at least, were 
far from being of the “dry and acid” order, 
their fates were distant as the poles from one 
another. One, as we have seen, led the quiet 
and uneventful life of a country matron ; the 
other, tossed about in a vortex of passion 
and despair, passed through an existence 
which was the misery of herself and her 
friends, and died in a state of indigence 
almost before she had crossed the threshold 
of middle age. 

Elizabeth Trefusis was born in 1763. Like 
Mr. Dobson’s heroine, she came of ancient 
Cornish parentage, being the daughter of 
Mr. Robert Cotton Trefusis, and the sister 
of the successful claimant to the barony of 
Clinton, a dignity which is still held by his 
descendant. She grew up to maturity in an 
age of general upheaval, when new ideas 
were in the air, some of which are the com- 
monplaces of the present day, while others 
will never be submitted to the test of realiza- 
tion. It was the age of Mary Wollstonecraft, 
of Helen Maria Williams, of Mary Hayes, and 
other clever and emotional women who took 
the lead in a movement for what they called 
‘the emancipation ” of their sex. The private 
lives of these ladies were generally marked 
by a freedom and eccentricity which, to a 
distant observer, seems like a faint caricature 
of the excesses of Wilkes, Fox, and a few 
other masculine leaders of contemporary 
liberal thought. In a very different orbit 
revolved the mind of the lady who was 
affectionately known to her friends as Ella 
Trefusis. Her character has been drawn for 
us by one who was early brought into contact 
with her, and whose delineations bear the 
impress of truth. The Rev. William Beloe, 
to whose gossiping pages the student of 
literature is under many obligations, has 
in three chapters sketched for us a little 


| masterpiece of portraiture, the excellence of 
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which is perhaps less due to literary skill 
than to the devoted affection of a friend. 
Those three chapters, as the writer truly 
says, contain ample matter for a modern 
novel. There actually was, he remarks, a 
female so various, so eccentric, and so lovely, 
that the only objection to relating her adven- 
tures in the guise of fiction is that truth and 
not imagination would form the basis of 
the work. Refinement, sensitiveness, a pride 
of family, combined with gentleness of 
manner, a passionate love of poetry, and 
an eager and ardent temperament, which 
endowed with a romantic halo every object 
on which she set her mutable affections— 
these were the characteristics which gained 
for Ella Trefusis the love and admiration of 
her friends, but made for much unhappiness 
in life. One unfortunate adventure which 
she met with in her youth long embittered 
her after years. Among the numerous 
characters who at the close of the eighteenth 
century amused and scandalized by turns 
the more sober citizens of the Irish capital 
the most conspicuous was Theophilus Swift, 
a distant relative of the great Dean of 
St. Patrick’s. While still a young man he 
had distinguished himself by rushing into 
the controversial arena and publishing a 
pamphlet in defence of the Duke of York— 
who, it will be remembered, in 1789 fought a 
duel with Col. Lenox, who subsequently suc- 
ceeded to the dukedom of Richmond—upon 
a matter with which Swift had not the most 
distant concern. As this pamphlet contained 
some reflections upon the duke’s adversary, 
a second duel ensued, in which the unlucky 
champion of royalty received a shot through 
his body. This was his only reward, and, 
probably in a fit of disappointment, in the 
following year he turned his talents for 
advocacy in a different direction, an 
endeavoured by every means in his power, 
though fortunately with an unsuccessful 
result, to shelter from punishment the 
notorious Renwick Williams, who by his 
cowardly and unprovoked assaults upon 
women had earned the designation of “‘ The 
Monster.” Notwithstanding his wayward- 
ness, Swift was not destitute of some fine 
qualities, and his romantic disposition, com- 
bined with a genuine love of poetry, promoted 
him for a time to the position of a hero in the 
imagination of the young enthusiast. It 
may be interesting to note that Swift, who 
died in 1815, was the father of the late 
Edmund Lenthall Swifte,* whose varied 
PU WEE oS cs) Ser ene Pd 

* Mr. Lenthall Swifte filled for many years the 
office of Keeper of the Crown Jewels in the Tower 


stores of knowledge were for several years at 
the service of ‘N. & Q.’ A further entangle- 
ment into which our heroine fell had also its 
element of romance. At a boarding-house 
in which her circumstances compelled her to 
lodge she became acquainted with an officer 
who was several years older than herself, and 
whose constitution was impaired by a wound 
that he had received in the American war. 
The name of this officer is not recorded by 
Beloe, but I have good authority for identi- 
fying him with the well-known Col. Barré. 
This elderly Whig seems to have exerted 
over Ella Trefusis an influence which 
both in kind and degree, may be compared 
with that recorded in a recent American 
novel, where a sexagenarian Senator inspires 
a Washington belle, who in most respects 
seems the last expression of modernity, with 
a feeling which was quite prepared to laugh 
at locksmiths, had not.the author, in her 
capacity of dea ex machind, thought fit to 
intervene with a more conventional dénod- 
ment. In the case of Ella Trefusis, however, 
her relations stepped in, and, in the words of 
the biographer, “forbade the banns.” Shortly 
afterwards the state of his health compelled 
the veteran to have recourse to the waters of 
Bath, and Ella, fearing that she would never 
see him again, not only released him from 
his engagement, but generously besought 
him to make no will in her favour, but to 
bestow his property upon a nephew whom 
he had always befriended. Thus ended a 
connexion which, in the opinion of those 
who were best disposed towards the heroine, 
afforded at no period any favourable prospect 
of a harmonious union. 

It is sad to reflect that the last days of 
this gifted creature should have been passed 
in poverty and neglect. Her mother, who 


d| was a daughter of the tenth Lord St. John, 


died when she was only thirteen years old, 
and her father two years afterwards. She 
was the eldest child, and was left to fight the 
world while still in the schoolroom. Her 
relatives seem to have been unsympathetic, 
and probably found a difficulty in understand- 
ing her complex character. With a fortune 
which might have secured by prudent man- © 
agement an honourable, if not a splendid 


of London. He was born 20 June, 1777, and die 
28 December, 1875 (5% 8. v. 31, 60, 79, 160). Ih 
last contribution to ‘N. & Q.’ appeared in the 
number for 25 December, 1875, three days before 
his death. Many correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ have 
reached a good old age, but there is no other 
instance of one steadily writing till his ninety- 
eighth year. Some notices of Theophilus Swift 
will be found in 5'* §. v. 153, 196, 434. 
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independence , she impoverished herself by 
an unthinking liberality towards all who: 


secured a place in her affections, and who in 
many cases traded on her friendship and 
generosity. At length, says the biographer, 
her finances became so narrowed and 
embarrassed that penury began to stare her 
in the face. In order in some degree to ward 
off this evil her friends induced her to 
publish her poems. This was accordingly 
done, under the superintendence of a most 
judicious, able, and compassionate friend, 
whose attentions cheered and soothed the 
last sorrowful moments of her life. The 
name of this friend is not given by Beloe, but 
as he tells us that the volumes were inscribed 
to him, with a very appropriate address, it 
is not difficult to ascertain it. The friend 
was William Gifford, a half-forgotten name 
which now only recalls the reputation of a 
caustic satirist, a reputation which not 
seldom conceals, as in this instance, a 
generous nature and a kindly heart. Gifford 
was also the executor of the will of Miss 
Trefusis, and in that capacity prevented her 
from committing an act of folly upon her 
deathbed. Of all her trinkets and jewels 
one diamond ring, an heirloom in her family, 
alone remained to her. This she had be- 
queathed to a popular actor, when Gifford, 
receiving timely knowledge of the act, 
positively declined to have anything to do 
with her affairs unless she willed the ring to 
her sister. This she was prevailed upon 
reluctantly to do. 

Miss Trefusis died in James Street, Buck- 
ingham Gate, on 8 September, 1808, at the 
age of forty-five. Her portrait, engraved by 
Smith from a painting by De Wilde, forms 
the frontispiece to the first volume of her 
* Poems,’ of which copies will be found in the 
British Museum and in the Dyce Library at 
South Kensington.* The British Museum 
copy, which came from Mr. F. J. Stainforth’s 
celebrated collection, contains numerous 
manuscript additions. W. F. PRrpEAux. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BOOKS. 
(Continued from p. 145.) 


I HAVE seen in the Library of the British 
Museum a perfect copy of the old book 
to which [I am now calling attention. The 
title-page is in these words:— __ 

‘“The Historie of George Castriot, surnamed 


Scanderberg, King of Albanie. Containing his 
famous actes, his noble deedes and armes, and 


* *Poems and Tales,’ by Miss Trefusis. In two 
une 1808. Vol. i. pp. vit175; vol. ii. pp. vi+ 
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memorable victories against the Turkes, for the 
Faith of Christ. re es in twelve Bookes: By 
eee de Lavardin, Lord of Plessis Bovrrot, a 
Nobleman of France. Newley translated out of 
French into English by Z. I. Gentleman. London: 
Imprinted by William Ponsonby, 1596.” 


This old book contains the sonnet which 
Edmund Spenser wrote ‘Upon the Historie 
of George Castriot, alzas Scanderbeg, King 
of the Epirots, translated into English.’ 

Othello. Set you down this; 

And say besides, that in Aleppo once, 
Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduced the State, 


I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 
And smote him, thus. 
‘Othello,’ V. ii. 


In the oration of Scanderbeg to his soldiers, 


| encouraging them against Ballaban and the 


Turks in the gecond battle of Valcala, are 
these words :— 


**Go to then my good soldiers, let the noble and 
famous actes of your auncestors, and your owne 
honourable exploites sharpen and set spurres to 
your courages: plucke up your hearts, gather your 
strength and forces unto you: presse upon your 
enemies, charge upon them bravely, breake in 
valiantly amongest these base rascals: trample these 
dogs and circumcised curres under your feete, and 
march over their cursed carcases like valiant 
souldiers, and invincible conquerors.” 


The expression “circumcised dog” or “cur” 
is very uncommon in old authors. It is used 
once by Shakespeare, and, as far as I can 
remember, it can be found once only in this 
translation, although in the preface the 
translator speaks of “arms lawfully under- 
taken against Turks and “circumcised mis- 
creants,” and in the second book he applies 
the same words, “circumcised miscreants,” 
to the Turks. 

Westmoreland. O that we now had here 


But one ten thousand of those men in England 
That do no work to-day ! 


King Henry. ___O, do not wish one more! 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my 


host, 
That he which hath no stomach to this cee 
Let him depart ; his passport shall be made 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse: 
We would not die in that man’s company 
That fears his fellowship to die with us. 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a-tiptoe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 
‘Henry V.,’ IV. iii. 

In the oration of Scanderbeg to his soldiers 
marching against the Turks are these 
words :— 


‘“Tf any one of you doe feele his courage to waxe 
colde through cowardice, measuring our forces by 
those of the enemie: if he thinke that those who 
surmount in number, will surmount also in vertue : 


| Let him depart and dislodge from hence, I speake 
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‘it in good houre, for feare least going with us 
hee serve rather to make uppe the number then 
to give us ayde or succour, let him retire hence to 
his owne home presentlie.” 


Scanderbeg’s forces were not so numerous 
as the Turkish soldiers ; King Henry’s army 
was less than the French army ; and Scan- 
derbeg and King Henry were both willing 
to grant free departure to those who were 
afraid to fight against superior numbers, or, 
as Scanderbeg puts it, “who think that those 
who surmount in number will surmount also 
in virtue” ; and King Henry and Scanderbeg, 
in signifying their willingness to get rid of 
the man who has no stomach for the fight, 
use the same words, “ Let him depart.” 

W. L. Ruston. 


(To be continued.) 


A Swim For Lire.—Recently in ‘N. & Q.’ 
much attention has been drawn to feats of 
swimming (ante, pp. 21, 42, 137, 193), and the 
papers have noticed particularly the recent 
attempt to swim across the Channel by 
Madame Walruga von Isacescu, the Austrian 
champion swimmer. The following instance 
of a swim for life, from a paragraph by my 
pen in the Norfolk Chronicle of 8 September, 
may interest your readers :— 


**Brock THE SwimmMER. — Much has been said 
recently about swimming across the Channel—the 
Straits of Dover at its minimum breadth being eigh- 
teen miles across. This induces me to mention a 
marvellous escape from drowning which a beach- 
man, as they are called at Yarmouth, named Brock, 
had in the year 1835. The yawl Increase was 
launched at Yarmouth on 6 October, 1835, in 
order to succour a Spanish brig, ‘leaky and with 
both pumps at work.’ Several of the beachmen 
were landed on the brig, and the rest got on board 
the yawl, in order to return to Yarmouth. 
squall came on, the ballast shifted from windward 
to leeward, and the yawl was overset. Hight of 
the men were drowned almost immediately, but 
Brock saved himself after swimming fourteen miles 
in seven hours on an October night. He succeeded 
in reaching the brig Betsy, at. anchor in Corton 
roads, fourteen miles from the spot where the yawl 
had capsized. It would be a pity to spoil Brock’s 
own narrative, which was recorded first in the 
Sporting Magazine of 1839, and then in Chambers’s 
EHdinburgh Journal of July, 1845, and again was 
chronicled in the Hereford Times many years after- 
wards (circa November, 1872), whence it was clipped 
by me, and preserved in a volume of cuttings in my 
collection. No doubt such a wonderful narrative 
has been preserved in many newspapers and 
periodicals, and me judice is worthy of being retold 
and reprinted even after the lapse of sixty-five 
years. Brock must long ago have passed away, 
but no doubt the record of his marvellous swim 
must yet linger among the traditions of Yarmouth. 
If an extra mile in a swim must make an immense 
difference after the first two or three, what must 
it make upon the ninth ortenth? Brock, no doubt, 


would not have lived had there been another mile 
after his fourteenth to swim. Is the knife still in 
existence which was the means of saving Brock’s 
life, and upon which the date, 7 October, 1835, and 
the names of the eight men who were drowned 
were engraved ? Truth is said to be stranger than 
fiction.” 


The recent attempt to swim the Channel is 
one of the most splendid feats ever accom- 
plished by a woman ; but it pales compared 
with the swim of Brock. The lady was 
accompanied by a steam-tug ready to supply 
refreshments, and in case of danger to take 
her on board, whilst the only anchorage 
Brock obtained during his swim was resting 
on a buoy for a few moments. - Madame 
Isacescu was clad in a bathing dress, and 
before starting had her body well covered 
with grease,* in order to throw off the 
water. This idea might have been borrowed 
from the Romans, who had servants called 
alipte to prepare them for the bath; and 
Horace observes :— 

Ter uncti 
Transnanto Tiberim. 
‘Serm.,’ lib. ii. 1. 


The exploits of Lord Byron in swimming 
across the Hellespont in an hour and ten 
minutes, and Egerton Smith, of Liverpool, in 
swimming across the Mersey, are small com- 
pared with these and that of Capt. Webb. 

JOHN PickFoRD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


PoLiITIcCAL CoLourRs.— 


‘*Here it is to be noted that few or none of this 
haill army wanted ane blue ribbon hung about his 
craig (viz., neck) under his left arm, whilk they 
called ‘ the Covenanter’s ribbon,’ because the Lord 
Gordon and some other of the Marquis’s bairns had 
ane ribbon, when he was dwelling in the toun, of 
ane red flesh colour, which they wore in their hats, 
and called it ‘the royal ribbon’ as a sign of their 
love and loyalty to the King. In dispiteor derision 
whereof this blue ribbon was worn and called ‘the 
Covenanter’s ribbon’ by the haill Soldiers of this 
army.”—Spalding’s ‘Memorials of the Troubles in 
Scotland and in England [1624-45].’ See Hill 
Burton’s ‘ Book-Hunter,’ p. 334. 


W. E. WILSON. 


Ey Puace, HoLBoRN, TECHNICALLY A PART 
OF CAMBRIDGESHIRE. — The following para- 
graph appeared in the Leeds Mercury some 
time last year :— 

‘Technically, by virtue of an ancient covenant, 
the site of this roadway [Ely Place] in the heart 
of the metropolis is part of Cambridgeshire. The 
ground once formed a little island when London 


was intersected by small streams, now closed over. 
It belonged to the Lords of Ely, who insisted that 


* The keels of racing-boats and yachts are some- 


times blackleaded, in order to throw off the water. 


The word alipies occurs in Juvenal, iii. 76. 
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for various pine the tiny plot should be treated 
as part of their Cambridgeshire estate. This 
incongruity leads to some curious complications. 
For instance, the householders have no votes in 
London, but are able to exercise the privilege in 
Cambridgeshire.” 

Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q. can state 
whether this is actually the case. 

Freperick T. HiBGAME. 


Hunter Street, Brunswick SquaRE.—At 
the rear of the houses on the east side of 
Hunter Street is a house entered from 
Handel (formerly Henrietta) Street with a 
large garden, now forming part of the School 
of Medicine for Women, formerly the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Fitzherbert. This house, which 
has some architectural features, was known 
as the Pavilion, and will shortly be pulled 
down for the purpose of enlarging the School 
of Medicine. 

No. 13, Hunter Street, the garden of which 
adjoins the School of Medicine, was the 
residence of Mrs. Ellen Henrietta Ranyard 
(L. N. R.), 1810-79, the author of the ‘ Book 
and its Story’ and other works, and also of 
her son Mr. Arthur Cowper Ranyard the 
astronomer, founder of the London Mathe- 
matical Society and editor of Knowledge, who 
died in this house in 1894. 

John Ruskin was born at No. 53, Hunter 
Street, on the west side of the street. The 
house is undistinguished, and it might be 
suggested to the Ruskin Society to affix a 
tablet. 

Charles Dickens went to school in Handel 
Street (then called Henrietta Street), on 
which the flank of the School of Medicine 
for Women abuts. Several of the houses on 
the south side of Henrietta Street have been 
rebuilt, and it is not possible to identify 
Dickens’s school. 

Ugo Foscolo lived for a time at No. 19, Hen- 
rietta Street, buried alive, as he said, and in 
extreme poverty. JOHN HEBB. ~ 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


“COUNSELLOR MANNERS.’—A curious and 
interesting volume, small 8vo. ch. 96, pp. 120, 
with index, &c., has recently come into my 
possession. I append verbatim copies of 
title-page and preface. So far I have been 
unable to trace authorship to either Steele or 
L’Estrange. Possibly your contributors may 
be able to throw light on the subject. 

Title-page :— 

**Counsellor Manners | His Last | Legacy | to 
His | Son. | Containing | Instructions for His | 
Behaviour and Deportment among | Men, in the 
Various Conditions | of his Life. | By the Observa- 
tion of which, a Man | may raise himself and his 
Fortune. | Licensed, Octob 27" | By Sir R. L. S. | 
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Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala 
plura, | Que legis hic: aliter non fit, avite, Liber, | 
Mart. Lib. 1. Epig. xvii. | London: | Printed for 
J. & B. Sprint, at the Bell; and |G. Conyers, at 
the Ring; both in Little- | Britain. 1710. Price 1s.” 


Preface :— 


“‘The Preface To The Reader. Courteous Reader, 
I shall not according to the Usual Mode of those 
Epistles which are prefixed to Printed Books, 
crave the Patronage of any Person whatsoever to 
this ; For I hope that thou thy self, when thou hast 

erused it, wilt patronize it, considering the 

onesty and Innocency of it: Neither shall I dedi- 
cate it toany Right Worshipful or Right Honourable 
Person, because I think it incongruous to present a 
small Book to a great Personage: Nor will I beg 
Pardon of any Man for this my Scribble, since I 
might have prevented it, if I would have refrained 
from dipping my Pen in mine Inkhorn ; and indeed 
Lesteem them unworthy to be pardoned, who con- 
sultedly commit a Fault, and then desire to be 
excused for it. All that I desire of thee, is, That 
thou wouldst take in good Part, what is here 
offered thee in good Will: The Design of all 
Theologues in the Pulpit, is, to teach Men Grace ; 
and itis mine out of it, to teach them Manners ; 
And truly, a moral Life is a fair Step to an holy 
One, and a good Behaviour to a sanctified Conver- 
sation. Unmannerly Clowns are, like Bears Cubs, 
meer Lumps of Flesh, ’till they be lickt into a more 
comely Shape; and ill tutor’d Persons are like 
rough-hewn Statues, you shall scarce perceive the 
Lineaments of a Man in them, ’till they be wrought 
smooth and polished : 

(Jood Manners make the Man, 
Quoth William of Wickham. 
Be a Man never so brave in his Apparel, if his 
Deportment be not answerable, he is as ridiculous 
an Object as a Monkey or a Baboon in a Scarlet 
Coat, with a tiffany Ruff about his Neck: Good 
Manners adorn those very Things that most adorn 
us; for what is a Gold Ring ina Swine’s Snout. 
Since then I present thee here with such Jewels as 
will set thee forth and gain thee Honour and 
Respect amongst all Persons, with whom thou 
shalt converse ; I hope thou wilt in Manners accept 
them kindly, as well for thine own sake, as for his 
who here subscribes himself, Thy Friend, 
12 PON a 
F, E. MANLEy. 


Stoke Newington. 


“Troy” Wricut, “ TRON,” AND “ TRONAGE.” 
—Referring to the review in the Athencewm of 
1 September of vol. ii. of Dr. R. R. Sharpe’s 
‘Calendar of Letter- Books of the City of 
London,’ in which the reviewer remarks that 
he hardly understands the author’s state- 
ment that “the terms ‘tron’ and ‘tronage,’ 
applied to the weighing of heavy goods, are 
obviously akin to the Troy weight used for 
gold and silver,” since “the one word is derived 
from ‘trone’ (according to Mr. Skeat), and 
the other from Troyes,” permit me to mention 
that in an interesting MS. note-book (c. 1720- 
1731) of the Rev. John Lambe, rector of Ridley, 
Kent, in my possession, is the following :— 
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“The Epithet of one sort of Weight call’d Troy 
is certainly false, and without any foundation ; 
The word appears so us’d in no forreign, nor old 
English Authors. It is certainly a Corruption of 
Trone or Tron. See Fleta, lib. 2, c. 12, where Tron- 
Weight plainly signifys the same. Trona_ in him 
signifies ye Scale beam, and Tronage in o* Statutes 
signifys a kind of Toll paid for weighing of goods. 
Vid. Westm. 2, c. 25, an. 13 Ed. I.” 

But A. J. Knapp, in his ‘ Roots and Ramifi- 
cations’ (privately printed, 1856), pp. 42-3, 
states that 

‘the pound Troy derived its name from Troyes, a 
city Af Chinn bapues where it was astandard weight. 
The ounce of this weight was brought from Grand 
Cairo into Europe about the time of the Crusaders, 
and was first adopted at Troyes ; ‘la libre de Troy’ 
is used with us as early as 1414, in the second 
statute of 2 Hen. V. ch. 4. In like manner, the 
towns of Cologne and Toulouse had their pounds, 
which were standard weights.” 


It must not, however, be supposed from 
the above that I am pleading in support of 
Dr. Sharpe’s contention. W.-TR. V 


“T)Atcton.”—Madame Sarah Bernhardt is 
not the first actress who has personated that 
so-called Aiglon the Duc de Reichstadt. I 
find that in the early months of 1832 a piece 
written by Deforges and Eugene Sue, entitled 
‘Le Fils de ?Homme,’ was produced at the 
Nouveautés. “Le Roi de Rome” was acted 
by the brilliant, inimitable Déjazet, and she 
would naturally lay the greatest stress upon 
the lighter, gayer, and more _lover-like 
qualities of the unfortunate son of Napoleon 
and of Marie Louise, whose fatal heritage 
was “un nom qui ne lui permet ni la gloire, 
ni l’obscurité.” H. Scuutz WILson. 


An Historic PARALLEL. — In the eighth 
book of Voltaire’s ‘History of Charles XII. 
ss Sweden’ we find this characteristic anec- 

ote :— re. 


“Un jour que le roi dictait des lettres pour la 


maison, perca le toit, et vint éclater pres de 
la chambre méme du _ rodi...... Au bruit de la 
bombe et au fracas de la maison, qui semblait 
tomber, la plume échappa des mains du secrétaire: 
‘Qu’y a-t-il donc?’ lui dit le roi d’un air tranquille ; 
‘pourquoi n’écrivez-vous pas?’ Celui-ci ne put 
répondre que ces mots: ‘Kh! sire, labombe!’ ‘ Hé 
bien,’ reprit le roi, ‘qu’a de commun la bombe avec 
la lettre que je vous dicte? Continuez.’” 

Compare with the above the following 
incident related in ‘The History of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,’ vol. i. chap. ii. (Murray, 
1830) :— 

** It was during the siege of Toulon that Napoleon, 
while constructing a battery under the enemy’s fire, 
had occasion to prepare a despatch, and called out 


for some one who could use a pen. A young ser- 
geant, named Junot, leapt out, and, leaning on the 


breastwork, wrote as he dictated. As he finished, 
a shot struck the ground by his side, scattering dust 
in abundance over him and everything near him. 
‘Good,’ said the soldier, laughing, ‘this time we 
shall spare our sand.’ The cool gaiety of this 
pleased Buonaparte; he kept his eye on the man; 
and Junot came in the sequel to be Marshal of 
France and Duke of Abrantes.” 


The two scenes are remarkably similar in 
the general features; the particular difference 
is that the sang-froid is recorded in the one 
case of the principal actor, in the other of 
the subordinate one. There is also a strong 
point of contrast. 


C. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 
Bath. d 


SLEEPING IN CHURCH.— 


‘*Many Monuments of the Dead in Churches in 
and about this Citie of London, as also in some 
places of the Countrey, are couered with seates or 
pewes, made high and easie for the Parishioners to 
sit or sleepe in, a fashion of no long continuance, 
and worthy of reformation.”—‘ Ancient, Funerall 
Monuments,’ John Weever, London, 1631, p. 701. 


R. BarcLAy-ALLARDICE. 


Stanc Worps For Gin. (See ante, p. 161.) 


“* What d’ye mean by tape?’ cried Copper. 
‘ Read that list,’ answered she, taking a dirty paper 
out of her bosom, in which was written the follow- 
ie vO ‘Tape, glim, rushlight, white port, rasher 
of bacon, gunpowder, slug, wild-fire, knock-me-down, 
and stryp-me-naked.’ ‘QO! this last is gin,’ cried 
Copper ; ‘but, for my part, I love beer best.’ ”— 
William Toldervy, ‘History of Two Orphans’ 
(1756), iii. 112. 
Here in Suffolk gin is often called whores’ 
drink. al eB 

Marlesford. 


Gav’s Hitu.—In a volume of presentments 
made to the Archdeacon of Canterbury, now 
in the cathedral library at Canterbury, is the 
following under date 1612, when Joel Clarke, 


of Linstead, was presented for abusing the 


Suéde 4 un secrétaire, une bombe tomba sur la Spparitor of the archdeacon :— 


*‘ And further said your court (meaning the King’s 
Majesty’s Ecclesiastical Court at Canterbury) is a 
Meas scurvy court, and there sat a sort of company 
of pickpockets, and a man shall find as much 
conscience at Gadd’s hill (being a notorious place of 
robbery) as amongst them.” an 

ARTHUR HUSSEY. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


PitcHeD Bartie.—A pitched battle, ac- 
cording to ‘H.E.D.,’ is one which has been 
planned, and of which the ground has been 
chosen beforehand by both sides. If this 
definition be correct, there never was a 
pitched battle when either side was surprised. 
But in many great battles, which would be 
usually described as “ pitched,” there has been 
a surprise. Nothing forbids our believing 
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there was such a surprise in the pitched 
battle cited in ‘H.E.D.’ to illustrate its 
definition, which is ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew,’ I. ii. 206. 

The phrase “Here pitch our battle” 
(‘3 Hen. VI.’ V. iv. 66) seems to show that 
the action of one of the hostile forces 
could cause a battle which would be called 
pitched. “Pitch our battle” I suppose to 
signify “prepare our force for action.” But 
“pitch” is not a general word. It specifies a 
particular mode of making ready which is 
described in ‘1 Hen. VLI.,’ I. ii. 118 :— 

No leisure had he to enrank his men: 

He wanted pikes to set before his archers ; 

Instead whereof sharp stakes plucked out of hedges 
They pitched in the ground confusedly, 

To keep the horsemen off from breaking in. 

When Dr. Murray shall reach the word 
pitch, he may conclude that the phrase 
“‘nitched battle” was coined to designate one 
pee for in the fashion above mentioned, 

y planting pikes or stakes in the earth, the 
ancient mode of defence against a charge of 
cavalry before bayonets had been invented. 

JAMES D. BUTLER. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


“SoLECIZzE.” (See ante, p. 208.)— 

“Absurd fellowes......solecising continually in 
opinion, speech, action, whole life.” — William 
Selater, D.D., ‘Expos. Il. Thess.’ (1626), p. 225, 
ed. 1629. 

“*Men...... soloecising in opinion, speeches, actions, 
and whole life.”—Thomas Hill, D.D., ‘The Trade 
of Truth’ (1642), p. 35. 

There seems to be something of doctoral 
pilfering here. 1 end a 
Marlesford. 


SapI AND GorTHE.—In the pleasant, naive 
‘Details in my Daily Life’ of Abdur Rahman, 
Amir of Afghanistan, contributed to the 


Monthly Review, the following sentiment of }, 


the great Persian poet appears (p. 50) :— 


‘To treat those kindly who disturb the peace 

Is being an enemy to those who love peace. 
Compare with this the lines in the complaint 
of the Chancellor in ‘ Faust,’ book ii. se. 11. :— 

Kin Richter, der nicht strafen kann, 

Gesellt sich endlich zum Verbrecher. 
If, as we would fain believe, the confessions 
of the Oriental potentate express his sincere 
aspirations, he has realized the truth of these 
earlier lines in the same speech :— 
Gerechtigkeit ! Was alle Menschen lieben, 
Was alle fordern, wiinschen, schwer entbehren, 
Es liegt an ihm [dem Kaiser] dem Volk es zu 


gewahren. 
Francois P. MARCHANT. 


Brixton Hill. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
4 DERG that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


KING AND PAINTER.— Who was the monarch 
who is said to:have stooped to pick up the 
brush which a painter had let fall, and who 
was the painter in question ? S. 


THe Rev. CHARLES Mason, Woodwardian 
Professor at Cambridge and F.R.S., cerca 1746. 
—Information as to parentage, place of birth, 
residence, and place and date of decease of 
this clergyman would much oblige. 

W. G. Norris. 

Coalbrookdale. 


_ Tue Recents or Scortanp.—I have sought 
in various books of reference an accurate and 
full list of the regents of Scotland in vain, 
and should be glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q,’ 
would kindly point out any omissions, for 
the annexed roll seems incomplete. 

Randolph, Earl of Moray, 1329. 

Donald, Earl of Mar, 1332. 

Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell. 

Sir Archibald Douglas, 1341. 

The Steward of Scotland, 1346 (? Robert IT.). 

The Earl of Carrick, 1384 (? Robert IIIL.). 

The Earl of Fife, 1388 (Albany). 

David, Duke of Rothesay, 1398. 

Robert, Duke of Albany, 1406. 

Murdoch, Duke of Albany, 1423. 

Archibald, Earl of Douglas, 1438. 

John, Duke of Albany, 1515. 


Margaret Tudor. 

James, Earl of Arran, Duke of Chatelherault, 1542. 
Marie of Lorraine, 1555. 
James, Earl of Moray, 1567. 
Mathew, Earl of Lennox, 1570. 
John, Earl of Mar, 1571. 
James, Earl of Morton, 1572. 
ScoTrA. 


Grorce Exiot.—Where can I find an 
authentic statement of an anecdote of the 
great novelist which I heard years ago, to 
the following effect? A lady asked George 
Eliot what her duty was in certain difficult 
circumstances, and received a clear reply. 
“But,” she objected, “if I did that I should 
die!” “Surely that has nothing to do with 
your doing your duty,” answered the great 
moralist. otNS 


InprA Orrice Recorps.—In 1887 was pub- 
lished a Blue-book in 8vo. entitled “ Report 
on Records of the India Office, vol. i. part i.,” 
edited by Mr. Danvers of the India Office. 
On inquiry at the Office I am told that “it 
has been decided not to publish part 11. or 
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any further part of Mr. Danvers’s report.” 
How is the student to obtain information as 
to papers not included in part i. ? Q. V 


QUOTATION FROM CARLYLE.—The following 
sentence appears on the title-page of ‘A 
History of Booksellers,’ by Henry Curwen 
(John Camden Hotten, 1873). It is there 
attributed to Thomas Carlyle, but I have 
failed to identify it. I am well aware of 
Mr. Hotten’s aptitude in inventing authors’ 
names to books published by him, and half 
suspect that he invented the quotation in 
question also. Was not Henry Curwen also 
mythical ? 


‘‘In these days, ten ordinary histories of kings 
and courtiers were well exchanged against the 
tenth part of one good History of Booksellers.” 


W. H. Pret. 


FiLax SPINNING AND Prorection.—In the 
textile department, French section, of the 
Exposition, is a semi-official notice, printed in 
large type, stating that in the year 1834 the 
English Government passed a law prohibiting, 
under pain of death—“la peine de mort ”— 
the exportation of machinery suitable for the 
spinning of flax. Can any reader say to what 
Act of Parliament this notice refers? Was 
the penalty ever enforced, and has this law 
el repealed ? Jes Ss 

aris. 


Roaps In ENGLAND.—What county maps 
are there of dates prior to 1700 which show 
accurately the roads which then existed, 
similar to the maps by E. Bowen and by 
Thos. Kitchin (1700) which Mr. Ridler states 
in his catalogue of second-hand books are 
‘the first road maps published”? I know 
there are books of road maps prior to 1700, 
but they contain only the roads engraved in 
sections, and do not include, except in rare 
instances, and then on a diminutive scale, 
either a map of England or maps of the 
counties showing the course of these roads. 
There are also old maps which contain roads 
shown thereon by single lines, drawn from, 
say, London to Bath and Exeter or London to 
Peterborough, Newark, Doncaster, York, &e., 
but the intermediate towns, villages, &c., 
through which these roads pass are not 
given. These maps for road purposes are 
nearly worthless. In this respect the French 
nation is far ahead of ours, there being 
beautiful maps of France, with all the post 
roads and many side roads shown thereon, 
dating from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century and even earlier; also post books 
for similar periods which furnish all the 
requisite information as to the lengths of 


roads, names of the post stages and their 
distance the one from the other, rates of 
charges, rules, regulations, &c. Is there any 
modern work upon the old roads of England 
stating when they were constructed, under 
what private Act or other authority, &c. ? 
If not, it would be a most useful book of 


reference for, say, the “ Badminton Library 


to compile and publish. MASON. 


29, Emperor’s Gate, S.W. 


ANCIENT AND MopERN Names oF CITIES, 
Towns, &c., In ENGLAND.—Which is the best 
and most comprehensive book showing the 
ancient names of cities, towns, villages, and 
hamlets in England, and their modern equiva- 
lents? I have several charters, &c., of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but am 
unable to locate the towns, villages, &., 
mentioned therein for the want of such a 
book. Are we once again behind our French 
neighbours, who have a “ Dict. Topog. con- 
tenant les noms anciens et modernes de 
leux” of each department of France, pub- 
lished by the Imp. Nat. 1862-18912 Why 
cannot we have similar books? C. Mason. 

29, Emperor’s Gate, S.W. 


“DoInG THE DANCERS.” —The following 
paragraph appeared in the Birmingham 
Daily Post of 29 September :— 

‘“*A trick known as ‘doing the dancers’ was 

played yesterday morning on the landlord of the 
‘ Victoria’ Inn, Steelhouse Lane, with the result 
that he is the poorer by 5/. Two men, it appears, 
entered the taproom, and, calling for drinks, ten- 
dered a coin which necessitated the attendant going 
upstairs to the cashbox for change. The position 
of the latter was thus discovered, and a short time 
only had passed before the box and the money it 
contained were stolen.” 
“Ringing the changes” is a familiar term 
for a trick commonly attempted upon pub- 
licans, but_ “doing the dancers” is not in 
Hotten’s ‘Slang Dictionary.’ Is it local to 
the Midlands ? A. F.-R. 


LossEs IN THE AMERICAN Civit War.— 
Can you kindly inform me how many lives 
were lost by the North American civil war 
on both sides ? HERRMANN COHN. 


MountTstTuart ELPHINSTONE.—How is it 
that in his charming ‘History of India’ he 
turns Oriental names upside down so fre- 
quently? Take, ¢.g., the first line in his book, 
“India is bounded by the Hémalaya, the © 
Indus, and the sea.” He should have written 
Himalaya; himd, “snow,” prefixed to dlaya, 
“house.” As to Héma, there is no such word ; 
and if there were it would be illiterate to 
mark the e as long, seeing that in Sanskrit 
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this vowel is always long, sounded like the 
e in the French word “hélas.” My copy is 
the fourth edition, published in London, the 
author living close by at the time. 


D. F.C. 


' Lonpon Briper.—At 9 §, i, 188 Mr. C. E. 
CLARK claims to have “indubitable evi- 
dence” that the present London Bridge was 
renamed Trafalgar Bridge; and at 9" 8. i. 
312 a contributor, Q. V., asks for the “dates 
and nature” of such evidence. So far as I 
can trace no further notice has been taken of 
the matter. May I bring it forward again, 
as I for one should like information upon so 
interesting a subject, and doubt not that 
there are other readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who will 
be pleased to know something upon the point 
at issue ? W. EK. HartAnp-OXxtey. 
14, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, 8. W. 


Bishop or Norwicu’s Inn, Ferrer Lane. 
—With reference to the interesting article on 
‘Vanishing London’ in ‘N. & Q.’ (ante, p. 221), 
could you tell me whether any remains of the 
Bishop of Norwich’s Inn, which was formerly 
in Fetter Lane, have been discovered? I 
have always understood that Norwich Court 
was a part of the demesne of the Bishops of 
Norwich, and that originally the episcopal 
residence was near by. 
came across a sketch of ‘ Norwich House over 
against Newgate,’ from which | gather that 
a part, at least, of the see house was standing 
about fifty years since in Fetter Lane. 
wall with the arms of the see (Az., three 
mitres labelled or), [ am told, was to be seen 
as lately as 1870, soon after which it was 
pulled down. Is the exact site known ; and 
at what time did the Bishops of Norwich 
cease to have a London residence? One 
wonders, too, whether the site is still diocesan 
property. FRrepDERIcK T. HIBGAME. 


_ Marearet or Bourzon.—I shall be much 
indebted to any reader who can supply the 
date of birth of Margaret of Bourbon, daugh- 
ter of Duke Charles I. She married Philip, 
Duke of Savoy, in April, 1472, and died in 
April, 1483. MEGAN. 


BisHop oF KitsAnor.—The following pas- 
sage occurs in ‘The Records of Nottingham,’ 
under the year 1626-7: “Paid Maister Mar- 
tyn for Chardgs in the bishopp of Kilsanor’s 
suit with the towne xlj’.” Can this see or 
its occupant be identified ? ASTARTE. 


HEREDITARY APPARITION.— Will you inform 
me through your columns whether there 
was any manifestation of the hereditary 
apparition of the “Airlie drummer” at Cor- 


Some time since I | 


tachy Castle on the occasion of the death in 
South Africa of the late Earl of Airlie? Iam 
informed that the ghostly sounds were heard 
in 1882, on the death of a member of the 
family in the Egyptian campaign, but have 
seen no mention regarding the present event. 
ABBATT. 
New York. . 


“Wim-BEAM.”—The whiim-beam (or, as I 
have heard it pronounced, win-beam) of the 
woodwork supporting a roof is dovetailed 
into the main spars, about halfway between 
the ridge-board and the baulk-tie, which 
rests on the wall-plates, thus holding the 
spars firmly in position. What is the deriva- 
tion of whim in this sense? A friend of mine, 
who, however, is no. philologist, asks me 
whether whim-beam may not signify the 
beam which keeps the frame of a roof in the 
ceo position — prevents it indulging in 
whims and getting out of place. This attrac- 
tive derivation is probably too pleasing to be 
true. Is there in reality any connexion 
between the building term and “ whim,” a 
freak, a capricious fancy, which Prof. Skeat 
shows to be derived from the Icelandic 
hvima, to wander with the eyes, as a silly 
person ; Norwegian kuvima, to whisk about, 
trifle ? A. E. 

PRoLOGUE AND EPILOGUE To THE ‘CRITIC.’ 


—Horace Walpole seems to attribute the 
authorship of both to the Hon. Richard Fitz- 


A | patrick, brother-in-law of his correspondent 


the Countess of Ossory. Who was the 
author ? jalan! Wyo 


SrEWARTS oF ANNAT AND BALLACHALLAN. 
—I shall be obliged to any one who can 
supply me with a continuation or details of 
the following pedigree. John Stewart, second 
of Annat, ne Alexander, his son and heir ; 
Duncan of Ballachallan, whose son George 
was father of David of Ballachallan; George, 
a surgeon in Maryland ; James, William, and 
several daughters. What I should like in 
particular is a note of the successors of 
Alexander and Duncan and their families, 
but any details will be welcome. I know all 
that Duncan Stewart, M.A., said of this 


family in 1739; it is a subsequent account 


of them that is desired. 
Water M. Granam EHASTON. 


Ramsey ABBEY, HUNTINGDONSHIRE.—Mr. 
Walter de Gray Birch, F.S.A., read before 
the British Archeological Association on 
18 January, 1899, a most interesting com- 
munication entitled ‘Historical Notes on the 
MSS. belonging to Ramsey Abbey.’ He 
therein epitomized several documents pre- 
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served in the British Museum and Record 
Office. He also went on’ to state that 
“ others are in private hands or in possession 
of smaller libraries.” Can he or any other 
correspondent give particulars of these? 
There is evidently much material in existence 
for a good history of monastic life in England, 
as evidenced by the unusually full records of 
this abbey. T. Cann Huaues, M.A. 


Lancaster. 


Pryto, Petro, Perro, on Pero FAMILy oF 
WaARWICKSHIRE.—Can any correspondent help 
me to the register of birth of Samuel Peyto, 
born between 1625 and 1630? He became 
Rector of Sandcroft, Suffolk, and was ejected 


in 1662. GEORGE UNWIN. - 
Heathlands, Woking, Surrey. 


Mu.ratutt.—Which of this Dutch author’s 
works have been translated into nese q 


Beplies, 


“GOAL” AND “ GAOL.” 
(9% §. vi. 230.) 


THE spelling goal is due to mere ignorance. 
The spelling gaol is countenanced by many 
early examples. In my ‘Dictionary’ I give 
gayole from Fabian’s ‘ Chronicle,’ first printed 
in 1516 ; gayhol from Morris’s ‘Old Eng. Mis- 
cellany,’ froma MS. of the thirteenth century. 
My glossary to Chaucer gives Jayler. Of 
course, gaole is the usual Norman spelling ; it 
occurs, for example, in. the ‘Statutes of the 
Realm,’ vol. i. p. 137, under the date 1300, so 
that it has, practically, the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. In the ‘Liber Albus’ of London, ed. 
Riley, p. 47, we have gaoler ; so, again, in the 
‘Statutes,’ p. 165, dated 1311. In the ‘ Vie de 
St. Auban’ we find gaholer. In Godefroy’s 
‘Old French Dictionary’ the spellings are 
gaole, gaolle, gayolle, jaole, jaiole, and gueeole. 
The etymology is given by Brachet (and in 
my ‘ Dictionary’) from the Late Lat. gadzola, 
dimin. of gadza, a cage, the equivalent of Ital. 
gaggra or gabora, all ultimately from the Lat. 
cavus, hollow ; see cage in ‘H.E.D.’ The fact 
that the a ought to precede the o rests upon 
the fact that they represent respectively the 
a and the o of the Late Lat. “gabiola.” Un- 
fortunately the ‘H.E.D.’ has not yet given 
us the full history of the word ; but it will 
shortly appear under the form jazd. The word 
goal is, however, fully explained, and has no 
more to do with the question than the 
F. gaule has. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Mr. RapForp errs egregiously in supposing 
that goal is an early form of gaol. The two 


words are radically distinct in meaning, and 
the use of goal for gaol, frequent even now, is 
a blunder attributable to the same tendency 
to misspell that produces “Pharoah” for 
“Pharaoh” and “Curacoa” for “ Curagao.” 
Gaol is derived from Latin cavea, and goal is 
derived by Pror. SkEat from French gazle. 
The only legitimate change of spelling that 
gaol has ever undergone is seen in the dupli- 
cate form jazl. I take no account of the 
various ancient spellings, such as gad, gayl, 
gayhol, and Leland’s gazol, which is not at al 
“curious,” and, of course, is not a spelling of 
goal. Here I may repeat what I have said in 
a previous note (8 §, ii. 223), that the spelling 
with g is the oldest. If Mr. Raprorp will 
read that note he will see that the choice 
between gaol and jazl was in dispute as early 
as 1668, if not earlier. I would add that 
Coles, in his ‘English-Latin Dictionary’ 
(1677), notices separately gaol, jaz, and goal, 
rendering the first two by “carcer” and goal 
by “meta.” So, too, in Hexham’s English- 
Dutch ‘ Dictionarie,’ published in 1658, I find 
these entries: “Gaole, or jayle,” “Jaile,” 
“Goale at the foote-ball, or running.” Had 
your correspondent looked out the three 
words in Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ the ground- 
lessness of his query might have been evident 
to him. F. ADAMS. 
115, Albany Road, S.E. 


For articles under the head of ‘Goal= 
Gaol,’ see ‘N. & Q.,’ 5 S. xi. 866, 514; xii. 
38, 458, 512. EVERARD HomE CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Dick Krrcatr (9 §. vi. 87, 237).—™ Dick 
Kitcat” was the pseudonym of Richard 
Doyle. I may perhaps be allowed to quote 
from my ‘History of Punch’ :— Bhi y 

“When Doyle was first called to the Table, his 

unctilious father did not show any enthusiasm, 
haine in some doubts, apparently, as to the supposed 
wild recklessness of these savage orgies. He wrote 
to the proprietors, hoping that they would not 
insist upon it for a time, as his son’s health was not 
robust. A little later Doyle himself wrote stiffly to 
protest against his real name having been printed 
on the cover of Punch contrary to his distinet 
request to Mark Lemon, who had promised to 
retain the name by which he was already known to 
the public—‘ Dick Kitcat’—as in the etched plates 
to Maxwell’s ‘ Hector O’Halloran.’ But the demand 
was not persisted in.” 


‘O’Halloran’ was first published in 1842, 
so that Mr. Hopr’s edition is, of course, 
a late one. I may add that (1) I have 
seen the letter referred to, and (2) no signa- 
ture appears on Doyle’s first wrapper. 
Doyle’s objection was probably recorded 
against the publisher’s announcement of the 
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part he took with Leech in illustrating 
*Punch’s Pocket-Book,’ an advertisement of 
which appeared in a later number. 

M. H. SPrELMANN. 


“Orp Enauanp” (9t* §. vi. 230).—-The 
‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ says, “This 
term was first used in 1641, twenty-one years 
after our American colony of New Virginia 
received the name of New England.” An 
early literary use of the expression occurs in 
Fielding’s ‘The Grub Street Opera,’ III. ii. : 

Oh, the roast beef of England, 
And old England’s roast beef ! 


Det. MCN 


This term was first used in 1641, twenty- 
one years after our American colony of New 
Virginia received the name of New England. 

7 Hey. M, 


Oxp MAsonic ENGRAVING (9 8. vi. 230).—- 
I find the names of both Neely and Bradshaw 
in a local directory in the year 1845. ‘In that 
year Neely’s name appears for the first time 
and not after. His occupation is given as a 
traveller, 7.e., commercial traveller. I think 
Mr. ForsHaw might safely take 1845-6 as 
the date of the issue of the engraving. 

RicHarD Lawson. 
Urmston. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE SEA (9% §. 1. 504; 
ii. 113, 189, 455 ; iii. 36, 173; v. 462; vi. 56, 
136, 212).—Nothing will be gained by pro- 
longing this controversy; I therefore note, 
as briefly as possible, some final points. 

1. I tried to show that in the passages cited 
Shakespeare drew upon ‘Latin poetry, and I 
attributed this to Renaissance influences. 
A parallel from Lucan, which I selected as 
typical, provoked the retort that one coinci- 
dence was worthless. So I quoted the word 
“typical,” and gave two more extracts— 


one from Ovid, which Shakespeare probably 


knew. This passage was obviously quoted 
for the close verbal parallel of “ tacturos 
sidera summa putes” and ‘‘tacturas Tartara 
nigra putes.” This Mr. YARDLEY ignores, and 
he annotates very superfluously the phrase 
“ montes aquarum.” 

2. Take the offending lines of ‘ Othello,’ 
which begin 

The chidden billow seems to pelt the clouds. 

The qualifying “seems,” which is repeated 
two lines later, tones down the exaggeration 
exactly as Ovid’s “putes” does. I have 
always been a fair-weather sailor, so perhaps 
Tam showing my ignorance, but I strongly 
suspect that the words “seems to pelt the 
clouds ” describe roughly, but quite correctly, 
the general effect to an onlooker of storm- 


* 


lashed waves running mountains high. The 
rest of the passage merely amplifies the 
quoted line. As far asI can see, MR. YARDLEY 
makes his point by pressing the hyperbole 
with crude literalism. I suppose he would 
deride the vivid and (for hp seventeenth 
century) sailor-like speech in ‘Pericles,’ ILI. 1., 
“But sea-room, an the brine and cloudy 
billow kiss the moon, I care not.” The 
expression here has a proverbial ring, partly 
echoing popular phrases about the moon’s 
remoteness and the impossibility of reaching 
it. It gives a very good clue to the passages 
which trouble Mr. YARDLEY. 

3. One of his quotations to illustrate 
Shakespeare’s artificiality and ignorance is 
from the famous apostrophe to Sleep in 
‘2 Henry IV.,’ III. i. It seems hardly credible 
that the lines which immediately precede 
Mr. YARDLEY’s excerpt are 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge ? 

This, I suppose, was the sort of information 
which Shakespeare picked up from a sailor 
or found ina fol. In the latter case, I hope 
Mr. Rusuton’s researches will unearth that 
volume for us. But the next moment Shake- 
speare, giving free play to his fancy, wrote 
himself down an ass. To few men is it given 
to sift his work so finely, and Mr. YARDLEY’S 
treatment of the citations from Lucan and 
Ovid suggests a doubt whether his strength 
lies in criticism. _ Percy SIMPSON. 


“CHEVAL DE St. JEAN” (9 §. vi. 229).— 


‘St. John of Tuscany, A.D. 526, having to pass. 
over the isthmus of Corinth (when he was Pope), 
borrowed a horse, and the horse, which had been 
honoured by having a saint on its back, would never 
allow any other person to ride thereon.”—‘ Acta 
Sanctorum,’ vol. v. p. 239. 

CoNSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


vy 

“SrEK” on “SEEKE” (9 8, v. 26; vi. 211).— 
At variance with fact, it has been stated that 
I spoke of “four quotations in the ‘ H.E.D.’” 
for this word. I said distinctly that the 
phrase in which it is embedded “occurs 
twice” there. The quotations given for 
“blow the seek” were of my furnishing For 
two others—I now find there were three— 
which it seemed unnecessary to send, see 
Bishop Richard Mountagu’s ‘Immediate 
Addresse,’ dc. (1624), p. 35, and ‘A Gagg for 
the New Gospell’? (1624), “To the Reader,” 
and p. 181. F. H. 

Marlesford. 


“TasniicH” (9 §. vi. 128, 195).—Might I 
add a word or two to Mr. Jacosson’s reply ? 
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I cannot endorse his statement in respect of 
the universality of the custom, nor am I 
deeply impressed regarding its religious 
importance, although it is still retained in the 
prayer books. My ever-to-be-lamented father 
(who died on 12 January) was sternly opposed 
to its retention, and his was a thoroughgoing 
orthodoxy indeed. I am certain that very 
few educated Jews in this country practise 
* Tashlich” to-day. Moreover, I believe the 
Chief Rabbi was induced to issue a strong 
appeal to the foreign element to abandon 
the annual custom of assembling on the 
quay near Tower Hill, as it was made the 
occasion of a large mustering of light-fingered 
gentry and “swell mobsmen,” who plied their 
trade to advantage what time the devotees 
were shaking their garments, &. The word 
is derived from the passage in Micah vii. 19. 
M. L. R. Bresrar. 


Lines on Swirt (94 S, vi. 107, 177).—These 
caustic lines with three additional stanzas 
may be found in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. x. 300, in 
an editorial note, in which they are said to 
be by Jonathan Smedley. Let me refer your 
readers as an illustration to the rather long, 
but witty poetical epistle in which the Dean 
describes his own character and writings, 
“occasioned by reading [as he says] the fol- 
lowing maxim in Rochefoucauld.” 
suppose, is the well-known passage, “Dans 
Yadversité de nos meilleurs amis, nous trou- 
vons toujours quelque chose qui ne nous 
deplaist pas.” The afiche on the door of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral was placed there in 
1713, when Swift obtained the deanery—his 


great preferment. JoHn Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A PoEM ATTRIBUTED To Minton (9 §, vi. 
182, 238).—I remember when this poem first 
appeared the attribution to Milton was ob- 
jected to on the ground that he was too good 
a schglar to confound Helicon the mount 
with Hippocrene the: spring, as the writer 
plainly does. As Oliver Cromwell, when he 
sent his ward William Dutton to Eton, 
appointed Andrew Marvell to be his tutor, 
it is to be hoped that the same objection 
would hold good in his case also. 

SHERBORNE. 


I am asked to explain the reference to 
“ideal butterfly,” which arose thus. The poet 
indites an epitaph of two preliminary verses, 
containing sixteen lines, to a dead man, pos- 
sibly his father, and in the third person. 
Then we find an address to the reader in the 
first person, which I attribute to the “ideal 
butterfly,” 2.e, the immortal soul—“as a 
pledge of his return.” We must connect the 


This, I| 


“mortal relics” of verse 1 with the “narrow 
cyst” of verse 3, and also with the ‘“ more 
pure and noble part.” It may be taken for a 
materialistic explanation of the mysterious 
process defined as a resurrection by the effect 
of a “more than chymic heat.” But what is 
a “ Baskerville” Milton? Are we to under- 
stand that some private collector has such a 
volume ‘inscribed with a duplicate copy of the 
entire “epitaph” ? A. Hatt. 
Highbury, N 


[We intended to convey that we had cut the 
poem from the Atheneum, and preserved it in a 
copy of the Milton printed by Baskerville, the size 
of which commended it to us for the purpose. ] 


STUART Famiry (9S. vi. 209).—The mother 
of Frances Stuart, Duchess of Richmond, 
temp. Charles II, was Mabell, daughter of 
Nicholas Burton, Esq., of Carshalton, Surrey. 
She was the third wife of Thomas Howard, 
first Viscount Bindon. Frances, their only 
surviving child, married, first, Henry Pranell, 
of Barkway, Herts ; secondly, Edward Sey- 
mour, Earl of Hertford ; and thirdly, Ludovick 
Stuart, Duke of Richmond and Lennox. She 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, 12 October, 
1639. See Col. Chester’s ‘ Westminster Abbey 
Registers,’ vol. x. of Harleian Society pub- 
lications, whence the above is taken. 

R. C. Bostock. 


Esme Stuart, Duke of Richmond and Len- 
nox (1655-72), in March, 1667, married for his 
third wife Frances Theresa, eldest daughter 
of the Hon. Walter Stewart (Stuart), M.D., 
son of Walter Stewart, the first Lord Blantyre. 
She died 15 October, 1702. Strickland’s 
‘Queens of England,’ vol. v. (which see for 
fuller information), says :— 

‘The fair Stuart was very young, very vain, and 
full of coquetry. She was flattered with the admira- 
tion of the sovereign, and amused herself with his 


passion as far as she could without involving herself 
in actual guilt.” 


**Philip Rotier, the royal medalist, took the 
model of her form for the Britannia on the copper 
coinage,” &c. 


JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


Harty Mention or Ririine (9* §. v. 516). 
—Sir Walter Scott, in a note to his poem on 
Cadyow Castle, says that at Hamilton Castle 
is still preserved the musket with which 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh shot the Regent 
Murray, and that the barrel is rifled. I 
forget the exact date of Murray’s death, but 
it was before 1570. M. N. G. 


IDENTIFYING JuNIUS (9 §, iv. 201 ; v. 509 ; 
vi. 33, 77).--Has any investigator ever con- 
sidered in connexion with this “malignant ” 
the letters signed “ Felton” received Novem- 
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ber, 1757, by the then Duke of Marlborough ?| Fortescue of Boconnoc destroyed, possibly 


hey are given by Smollett in his ‘ History ’ 
under the year 1758. They are of the 
“Your money or your life” order ; but they 
astonished the Duke, as also Smollett, by 
their literary style. This is very like the 
style of Junius in its polish, inscrutability, 
and haughty contempt. The Duke fell under 
the spell of this style and became an inves- 
tigator, with result hiscomplete mystification. 
For a young man named Barnard turned up 
repeatedly at the rendezvous appointed by 
“Felton,” yet had nothing to say to the 
Duke, and upon being prosecuted accounted 
for his presence by natural coincidence, and 
proved himself of good character, means, and 
position. His handwriting was also entirely 
in his favour. He was acquitted. Another 
coincidence was that the Duke died shortly 
afterwards, and this may have led to the pre- 
servation of the letters, which might now be 
compared with the writing of Junius and 
Francis. Had Francis a Barnard among his 
acquaintances? In the nature of the man 
there is nothing that makes it improbable he 
should attempt blackmail, at least in his em- 
barrassed youth, and if, as “Felton” intimates, 
he had devised a system by which he could 
defy discovery. The only presumption, how- 
ever, of the identity of “Felton” and Junius 
is from similarity of style. Thus “ Felton” 
writes :— 

“It has employed my invention for some time to 
find out a method of destroying another without 
exposing my own life. That I have accomplished, 
and defy the law. Now for the application of it. 
Jam desperate, and must be provided for. You,” &c. 

‘I know the world too well to trust this secret in 
any breast but my own.” 

** You receive this as an acknowledgment of your 
punctuality as to the time and place of meeting on 
Sunday last, though it was owing to you it answered 
no purpose. The pageantry of being armed, and the 
ensign of your order, were useless, and too con- 
spicuous. 

MoNnMOUTH. 


The Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, in his ‘ Devon 
and Cornwall Guide’ (p. 510), repeats the 
local error that the great Lord Chatham was 
born at Boconnoc, and states that the por- 
traits of George Grenville and Richard, Earl 
Temple (supposed to be Junius), are in the 
gallery there. Under the above heading 
(9% §. yv. 510) CHprpus suggests, from the 
internal evidence of the letters of the 
steward of Boconnoc and of the son-in- 
law of the Hon. George Fortescue (9 S. ii. 
329 ; i11.'250), that Junius ‘‘ might have been 
a skeleton in the family cupboard.” Boconnoc 
belonged to Lady Grenville, who preserved 


for the reasons given by Dr. Fellowes (9 8. 
u. 171). OBSERVER. 


Source oF Quotation Soucut (9 8. vi. 
106).—In Schaff and: Gilman’s ‘Library of 
Religious Poetry’ (Sampson Low & Co., 1881) 
the poem in question appears on pp. 10, 11, 
and prefixed to it is this note.:— 

“‘The following lines, sometimes attributed to 
Milton, and once included in an Oxford edition as a 
newly found poem by him, were written by Miss 
Elizabeth Lloyd, a member of the Society of 
Friends of Philadelphia. She afterwards became 
the wife and widow of Mr. Robert Howell, of the 
same city.” 

There is much beauty in the poem; but it 
seems strange to me that any one acquainted 
with Milton’s style should ever have thought 
of attributing it to the “organ-voice of 
ead C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

ath. 


AnGuo-IsRAEL (9 §, vi. 185).—It would be 
a misfortune were a discussion on this sub- 
ject to arise in ‘N. & Q.’ Meanwhile, one 
may be allowed to compare what is said in 
the closing sentences of the note at the above 
reference with a passage in the opening 
chapter of the late Henry Morley’s ‘ First 
Sketch of English Literature.’ The following 
is a good specimen of tentative writing :— 

‘“‘Through the passes of the Caucasus it may be 
true that those known as the Celts first migrated 
to the region north of the Black Sea. Ezekiel, 600 
years B.c., named Gomer as a nation, placing it in 
the north quarter—that is, south of the Caucasus. 
Aischylus, about 130 years later, placed the Cim- 
merians (whose name lives with our Welsh country- 
men as Cymry) about the Sea of Azov and in the 
peninsula called from them the Crimea...... North 
of the Black Sea, between the Danube and the Don, 
were the Cimmerian or Cymric Celts. East of the 
Don were the Scyths, whose name may live among 
ourselves as Scot, since they are thought to be the 
forefathers of those Gaels who are of our nation as 
the Celts of Ireland and the Scottish Highlands.”— 
‘First Sketch of English Literature,’ p. 2, ed. 1887. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


SHREWSBURY Recorps (9 §. vi. 230).—The 
municipal archives of Shrewsbury have been 
utilized by Owen and Blakeway in their 
‘History of Shrewsbury’ in writing their 
account of the visit of the Council of the 
Marches to this town prior to the date 1478. 
They quote the following under date 1475 :— 

‘<The x° daye of April the xviij yer of the Regne 
of o’ soveign lord king E. the iiij* the right reu’ent 
fad’ in god John Byshop of Worcester p’sident of 
my lord prince councell, And the right noble lord 
Antony Erle Rivieres, uncle and gou’no’ to the said 
prince, And other of hys honerable councell beynge 
in the Town hall of Shrouysbury, for the wele rest 


the important Dropmore packet that Mr. | and t’nquillite of the same Towne and for good rule 
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to be kept by the officers mynystres and thenh’itants 
therof, by thassent and aggrement of the seyd 
offie’s mynystres and inbl’itants ordeyned and made 
certeyn ordy’nces to be vsed and fermely to be 
obs’ued amongs theym w’in the seyd Town from 
hensforth.”—I. 231. 

A summary of the business of the Council 
follows. There appears to have been an 
earlier passing visit to Shrewsbury on the 
way to Oswestry recorded in Taylor’s MS. 
preserved in the Shrewsbury School library, 
under date 1475: “This yeare the lord 
Marches and lord Rytche went through 
Shrewsberye to Oswesterye.” But in the 
late Rev. W. A. Leighton’s transcript of that 
MS. (rans. Shrop. Arch. Soce., iii. 239) the 
passage reads : “ This yeare the Lord Marckes 
and the Lord Rytche went throughe Shrews- 
berye to Oswesterye.” I have not had an 
opportunity of comparing the original with 
these different readings, and know not which 
is correct. Witi1Am PHILLIPS. 

Canonbury, Shrewsbury. 


HoLyweELit In Hunts (9 §, vi. 210).—In 
Lewis’s ‘ Topographical Dictionary of Eng- 
land’ we read that the parish church, which 
stands upon a hill, is dedicated to the honour 
of St. John the Baptist, and that at the foot 
of the hill is a spring of clear and excellent 
water, known as the Holy Well—one that 
formerly was held in the greatest veneration. 


Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


There is Moyns Hall in Essex, near 
Steeple Bumpstead, a fine old sixteenth- 
century house, owned for many centuries by 
the Gent family. May not the Moynes Hall 
referred to by CockLE SHELL have some 
connexion with this family ? 


GrEoRGE Unwin. 
Woking, Surrey. 


PLANTAGENET CHarr (9* §. vi. 150, 233).— 
To the best of my belief there is still an old 
chair in the vestry of York Minster that is 
hallowed by tradition as having been used at 
a coronation, or at more than one. After its 
fashion was made the chair occupied by the 
present archbishop when he sits within the 
sacrarium. The seat mentioned by your 
correspondent may have been another and 
an earlier copy, or a genuine piece of old 
furniture ejected from the Minster in less 
watchful days than these, and possessed with 
as clear a title to traditional honours as the 
chair which is left behind. 

Gent wrote, ceca 1730, of “the Coronation 
Chair in which several Kings have been 
crown’d ” (p. 55), and a modern ‘ Practical 
Guide to the City of York and its Cathedral ’ 
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states that it is “said to be as old as the 
Heptarchy” (p. 36). Murray takes a milder 
view, referring to the relic as “an ancient 
‘coronation (installation?) chair, apparently 
of the fifteenth century ” (‘Handbook to the 
Northern Cathedrals,’ i. 85). 

St. SWITHIN. 


‘“‘A MACHE AND A HORSESHOE ARE BOTH 
ALIKE” (9° §, vi.[127, 215).—_Surely Jamieson 
entered this in the wrong place, and that is 
all. It is a mild joke ; a mache isa match, 2.¢., 
a pair, and each stocking of a pair is like 
the other. And horseshoes are also alike, 
if meant for the same horse. The only 
difference is that “every customer takes two 
pair,” as the poet says. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE ANGLICAN BooK OF 
Common PRAYER (9* §. vi. 205).—Mr. WILLIAM 
PayYNE’s note on this subject seems in one 
point to require elucidation, since it is not 
clear how an ordinance for “ the more effectual 
putting in execution the Directory” should 
be intituled “An ordinance for taking away 
the Booke of Common Prayer, and for the 
establishing and putting in execution of the 
Directory.” For so runs the title of the ordi- 
nance of 3 January, 1644 (=1645) ; while the 
subsequent ordinance “for the more effectual 
putting in execution” was not passed until 
23 August, 1645. 

It strikes me that the copy of the Directory 
which Mr. Payne had before him must have 
contained the ordinance of 23 August (with 
its title-page) in place of the ordinance of 
3 January, which was that originally put 
forth at the beginning of the Directory, and 
referred to in its table of contents. The 
ordinance of 23 August may very well have 
been substituted for the former in copies of 
the Directory issued after that date. 

The ordinance of 3 January is a mild enact- 
ment, very different in tone from its successor. 
It begins :— 

‘*The Lords and Commons assembled in Parlia- 
ment, taking into consideration the manifold Incon- 
veniences that have arisen by the Book of Common- 
Prayer in this Kingdom, and resolving, according to 
their Covenant, to reform Religion according to the 
Word of God, and the Example of the best Reformed 
Churches, Have Consulted with the Reverend, 
Pious and Learned Divines,” &c. 

In other words, with the Westminster 
Assembly. It then proceeds to repeal in 
detail all the Acts of Uniformity of Ed- 
ward VI. and Elizabeth, orders that the Book 
of Common Prayer “shall not remain, or be 
from henceforth used in any Church, Chapel 
or Place of Publique Worship,” and enjoins 
the use in its place of “the Directory for 
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Publique Worship herein set forth.” It con- 
cludes with an order for the due keeping of 
parish registers. But no penalty is enacted 
for disobedience. 

This omission, as Mr. Payne has shown, 
was amply supplied by the ordinance of 
23 August ; but I wish to make it clear that 
it is this later ordinance, and not that of 
3 January, from which Mr. Payner’s quotation 
is taken. S. G. HaMILTON. 


TrenTtTaAL—“ MontH’s Minp” (98 §. vi. 104, 
195).—Mr. W. Sancrorr RANDALL is mis- 
taken when he speaks of the term “ month’s 
mind” being unknown in pre-Reformation 
days. I have met with several instances of 
fifteenth and early sixteenth century date, 
but have only a note of a single example. 
Issabell Longland, the mother of John Long- 
land, Bishop of Lincoln, whose will bears 
date 13 September, 1527, says that she wills 
to the church of Henley, that is, Henley-on- 
Thames, 

‘ij Tapers off powndes [sic] a pese burninge before 
the holy sacrament upon the hye aulter, ther to 
contynue as longe as they will endure, and at the 
monethes mynde to be renewed, and also att the 
twelvemonethes mynde.” 

The complete will is given in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries, Second Series, 
vol. vil. p. 427. 

It would seem that the “ month’s mind” 
in some form or other was continued after 
the change of religion, for Southey quotes 
(‘Commonplace Book,’ First Series, p. 550) 
the following curious passage from Jeremy 
Taylor’s ‘Sermon at the Funeral of Archbishop 
Bramhall’ :— 

‘““The piety of the Christian Church hath made 
some little provision towards an artificial immor- 
tality for brave and worthy persons; and the 
friendships which our dead contracted while they 


were alive require us to continue a fair memory | 
as long as we can, but they expire in monthly | 


minds, or at most in a faint and declining anni- 
versary.” 
EpWARD PEACOCK. 


Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


The term “ month’s mind” is certainly pre- 
Reformation. I take the following from 
Fisher’s ‘Funeral Sermon of Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby.’ My 
copy is the reprint of 1708, which includes a 
facsimile of the black-letter edition as printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde :— 

‘‘ Hereafter followeth|A Mornynge Remem- 
brance, | Had at the Moneth Minde of the Noble | 
Prynces Margarete Countesse of Rich- | monde and 
Darbye, Moder unto | Kynge Henry the Seventh, 
and | Grandame to Our Sove-|raign Lorde that 
now | is. Upon whose | Soul Almightye | God have 

| Mercy. | Compyled by the Reverent Fader in God, 


| Johan Fisher Byshop of Rochester | Enprynted 
at London, in Fletestrete | at the Sygne of the 
Sonne, by Wynkyn | de Worde.” 

The service at the time of burial was com- 
monly called (as is well known) dyryge= 
dirge=Scoticé dirgie. The “month’s mind” 
and anniversary were also called “ minning 
day.” For dirge and dirgie, see the ‘H.E.D,’ 

The following jocose quotation from Black- 
wood’s Magazine for October, 1862, p. 428, 
enables us to give the right name to the 
“ceremony of sin-eating transplanted to an 
upper stratum of society,” which Mr. Sidney 
Hartland finds in a funeral at Shrewsbury, 
as described by Jorevin de Rocheford :— 

‘Tt is just possible that the learned doctor—for 
the majority of the speakers lay claim to the 
doctorate—was for the moment overtaken, as hap- 
pened to a worthy old country gentleman of our 
acquaintance, who at a dirgie or funeral feast, held 
on occasion of the obsequies of a venerable peer, 
gave vent to his feelings by proposing that the com- 
pany should dedicate a solemn bumper to the health 
of the noble individual whose mortal remains they 
had just accompanied to the tomb.” 


J. P. OWEN. 


The explanations of the word “trental ” 
given hitherto do not throw any light on 
the following entry found in ‘The Diary of 
Phelip Wyot, Town Clerke of Barnstaple 
from 1586 to 1608’ :— 

‘“ October, 1586. On St. Luke’s day this yere there 
was a trental of sermons at Pylton, so that divers 
as well men as women rode and went thither, they 
called it an exercise or holy faste, and there some 
offerd as they did when they went on pilgrimage. 

“And the like was kept at Sherwell to the 
admiracon of all P’testants.” 

Pilton is a parish in this borough, Sherwell 
lying three miles north. From the pulpit of 
the former still projects a piece of sheet iron, 
cut in the shape of a hand and an arm, which 
formerly held the preacher’s hour-glass. 

| THos. WAINWRIGHT. 


Barnstaple. 


LAUDERDALE ON THE GOVERNMENT OF 
Inpra (9 8. vi. 210).—The full title of this 
work is ‘An Inquiry into the Merits of the 
System for the Government of India, under 
the Superintendence of the Board of Control,’ 
by James, Earl of Lauderdale, 8vo. (Edin- 
burgh, 1809). A copy is in the Guildhal 
Library, London. W. B. GERISH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


“Data” AS A SINGULAR Noun (9% S. vi. 
208).—It may be well to note that the usage 
quoted is not uncommon in commercial life 
and literature and in newspapers; and in 
general it cannot be attributed to ignorance. 
I have known attention drawn to the irregu- 
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arity on more than one occasion, but the 
erring persons only smiled in a superior way. 
The “spirit of the times” is not favourable 
to pedantry, and carefulness with, for in- 
stance, the example given is regarded . as 
pedantry. This same spirit accounts for 
many slips set down to ignorance. 
By Pree 


Perth. 


THE ELEANOR Cross, WattHam (9¢» §. vi. 
211).—The Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette must 
have been perpetrating a hoax. The original 
Waltham Cross is still where it always has 
been, viz., at Waltham Cross, Cheshunt, 
Herts, at the junction of the main road from 
Waltham Abbey with the main road from 
London to Hertford. The “Four Swans” 
public-house is situate at the corner; but the 
cross is not, and never was, in the garden. 


A. Cottinawoop LEE. 
Waltham Abbey. 


The Eleanor Cross at Waltham is still on 
the original site. Having become much 
dilapidated, it was restored in 1892 under 
the auspices of a most painstaking com- 
mittee, who by collecting old drawings, &c., 
of the cross have set an example to many 
so-called restorers. As for the fragments, I 
have heard there are some belonging to a 
chapel near the site of the cross in the yard 
of an adjacent inn, which were unearthed at 
the time of the restoration; but for this I 


cannot vouch. MatTiILpDA PoLLARD. 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


Some light is thrown on the original 
Eleanor Cross at Waltham by a letter which 
I have just unearthed from the Table 
Book of December, 1827. The anonymous 
writer there remarks :— 


“Surely common decency, if they are deficient in 
antiquarian feeling, should induce the inhabitants 
of Waltham Cross to take some measures, if not to 
restore, at least to preserve from further decay and 
dilapidation the remains of that beautiful monu- 
ment of conjugal affection — the cross erected by 
Edward I. It is now in a sad, disgraceful state.” 


_ The same correspondent quotes the follow- 
ing interesting epitaph from a gravestone of 
Waltham Abbey :— 
REV. ISAAC COLNETT. 
Fifteen Years Curate of this Parish. 
Died March 1, 1801—Aged 43 Years. 
Shall pride a heap of sculptured marble raise 
Some worthless, unmourn’d titled fool to praise, 
And shall we not by one poor gravestone show 
Where pious, worthy Colnett sleeps below ? 
The question is not as to whether the 
“sculptured marble” _ alluded to in the 
epitaph was the original cross referred to 


by your querist ; but, at any rate, my quo- 
tation is evidence that the Eleanor Cross over 
seventy years ago was in a very bad way. 
Watter A. Locks. 
Wanstead. 


‘THE CROWN OF WILD Orive’ (9% §. vi. 
210). —“‘The Milanese boar, semi-fleeced,” 
is not Marshal Radetzky, but a much older 
animal, viz., the half-woolly sow (not boar) 
and her litter of pigs who, according to the 
legend, indicated the site and gave the name 
to Mediolanum. SHERBORNE. 


“TEMPERANCE” (98, vi. 230).—A reference 
to Dr. Dawson Burns’s ‘ Temperance History ’ 
(London, 2 vols., 1890-91) or to Mr. Peter 
Winskill’s ‘Temperance Movement and its 
Workers’ (London, 1892, 4 vols.) will show 
the history of the word temperance in its 
special meaning of abstinence from intoxi- 
cants. The increase of drunkenness in many 
parts of the United States led to the forma- 
tion of societies intended to counteract this 
evil, and, as American intemperance was 
mainly the result of dram drinking, a pledge 
against the use of spirits was adopted. The 
movement spread to this country, and the 
British and Foreign Temperance Society 
was formed on that basis, and many local 
societies came into existence in 1829 and 1830. 
In the latter year the Government passed the 
mischievous Beer Bill, and before the end of 
the year 24,000 beerhouses were licensed. 
“Everybody is drunk,” wrote Sydney Smith ; 
“those who are not singing are sprawling. 
The sovereign people are in a beastly state.” 
The natural result was an increase of drunken- 
ness, and those who had engaged in the 
crusade against spirits had to face the ob- 
vious facts that people can become intoxicated 
on wine as well as on whisky, and that beer 
as well as brandy makes people drunk. Hence 
a new pledge against all intoxicants was in- 
troduced. The abstainers were zealous pro- 
pagandists, and after a time the temperance 
societies that adhered to the old anti-spirit 
platform died out or adopted the more 
thoroughgoing basis, and the temperance 


movement became what it is to-day —a.— 


crusade against all intoxicants. The only 
exceptions are the Church of England Tem- 
perance Society and some other sectarian 
organizations, established at a much later 


date, which have a “dual basis”—one sec- 


tion of “total abstainers,” and the other 
of non-abstainers who are desirous of pro- 
moting temperance. The earliest instance 
known to me of the use of the word tem- 
perance in the sense indicated by MAJor 
SUNDER is the title of the Young People’s 
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Temperance Society of Hector, in the State 
of New York, formed 22 August, 1829, 
whose pledge is against ‘‘ intoxicating 
liquor.” In November, 1829, the Dublin Tem- 
perance Society issued a tract written by 
the Rev. William Urwick, who recommended 
‘total, prompt, and persevering abstinence 
from all intoxicating liquors”—though this 
was not yet the platform of the society. As 
the “anti-spirit” societies either accepted 
the total abstinence principle or died out, 
“temperance” naturally became the common 
name for associations organized on the basis 
of abstinence from all intoxicants. 
Witiiam EK, A. Axon. 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


For illustrations of the use of this word to 
denote the non-use of intoxicating fluids 
during the year 1470, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 3S. xi. 
115, and for A.D. 1517 and 1600 refer to 5 S. xi. 
408. J.B. (Bradley), in his ‘Glossary of Hard 
Words,’ 1670; Phillips, 1725 ; Dyche, 1754 ; 
N. Bailey, 1759 ; and Dr. Ash, 1775, all use the 
word in the same sense. 

EvEerARD Homer CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


‘THE WeExtsH PEoPiE’ (9 S. vi. 19, 131, 216). 
—It cannot be desirable to press theories too 
closely as theories. My simple proposition 
is founded on the well-worn statement of 
Tacitus ; and as to the supposed Basque or 
Iberian origin, we confirm such inferences 
from place-names—so Iver= Ebro, Eburacum 
for York. I would not class such forms as 
“barbarous” ; further, I cannot differentiate 
Goidel from Godheil, so Gaul. Brethon is 
founded on a misconception between Bryth= 
painted, and Brat for a partial clothing. As 
to the real aborigines, I refer back to the 
reindeer hunters and fishers of the a ea 


type. 


Gates or SANDWICH (9% §. vi. 209),— 
“ Collections for an History of Sandwich in 


Kent, with Notices of the other Cinque’ 


Ports and Members, and of Richborough. 
By William Boys, Esq., F.A.S. Canterbury, 
printed for the Author, mpccoxcr. [1892], 
2 vols. quarto,” is the book Mr. AusTEN 
wants. 1892 is a mistake for 1792, and in 
the Catalogue of the British Museum the 
date is corrected. The book is in the Inner 
Temple Library, and also in the London 
Library. In Hasted’s ‘History of Kent’ 
(vol. iv. p. 256) the gates are mentioned, but 
no account is given of them, as in Boys’s 
‘Sandwich.’ It may be convenient to refer 
Mr. AvustTEN to pp. 284, 297, 312, 315, 332 
to 336. There are engravings of three of the 


gates in this book ; but there is no engraving 
of Fisher’s Gate, which is, I believe, the only 
one still standing. Views of it are, however, 
from time to time to be met with, and I have 
little doubt that there is one in the British 
Museum. At p. 790 there is a plan of Sand- 
wich showing the sites of the gates. Hasted, 
1799, quotes from Boys, and from the two 
and the authorities they refer to Mr. AUSTEN 
will probably find enough for his purpose. 
The papers of the Kent Archeological Society 
may possibly contain further ents ete 


Inner Temple. 


The gates of Sandwich are shortly de- 
scribed in Murray’s ‘Handbook for Kent’ 
and in other books of the like character, 
but the best account of the gates will be 
found in Boys’s ‘History of Sandwich.’ __ 

J. A. J. Fi: 

Canonbury. 

Lewis in his ‘Topographical Dictionary of 
England,’ London, 1831, says : “ Considerable 
portions of the walls are still remaining, and 
till the year 1784 five of the ancient gates 
were entire, the only one now standing being 
Fisher’s Gate, a plain ancient structure facing 
the quay.” EVERARD HomME COLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Houisu (9 8. v. 475; vi. 95, 154).—There 
is no reason, so far as the county of Devon 
is concerned, specially to connect any of the 
places bearing the name of Hiwis, Iwis, or 
Hewis, or indeed any of its compounds, with 
water, as Mr. Etwortuy suggests. Taking 
the Domesday list, only one written Iwis 
therein, now Huish, in Shebbeare Hundred, 
is properly a water-bounded estate ; and 
even that one is bounded on the south by 
another Hiwis, now known as_ Loveston. 
North Hewish, in Stanborough Hundred, 
lies between two rivers; but so do many 
other estates, rivers and hills being the most 
ancient boundaries. South Hewish is divided 
from Thurleston by a stream on the north, 
but is otherwise anything but a watery place. 
The same remark applies to another Domes- 
day Hewis, which belonged to Edmer’s honour, 
and is now known as Edmeston, in Modbury. 
Hewise, in Kentisbeare, now goes by the 
name of Westhayes, which suggests that at 
any rate Hewis is an early West-Country 
form of Hayes. 

Turning to compounds, Bochewis, now 
Buckish, in Woolfardisworthy, has no water 
about it except the sea on the north, and is 
only touched by a small stream which drives 
its mill just before entering the sea. 
Melhewis, now written Melhuish, in Tedburn, 
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lies on very high ground and has no stream. 
Springs rise north and south of it. Odehiwis 
or Woodhuish, in Brixham, is separated 
from Brixham by a small stream, but is 
otherwise more connected with wood than 
water. Chiwarthiwis, now Huish Tremanet, 
in Tedburn, has the tiniest of streams on one 
side of it ; and Langehewis, now Langage, in 
Plympton St. Mary, has no water near it. 
This, I believe, exhausts the list of the Devon- 


shire Huishes. OswaLp J. REICHEL. 
A la Ronde, Lympston, Devon. 


Wire Ponp (9 §. vi. 246).—When I was a 
boy at Bibury, in Gloucestershire, I used to fish 
a good deal at the tail of the sluice thrown 
across the river for purposes of irrigation. 
The villagers always called this place the 
Wire Pill. I considered it to be the local 
pronunciation of Weir Pool. SHERBORNE. 


Your correspondent asks for ‘anything 
about ‘ wire’ meaning ‘spring. ” This he will 
find by turning to 7S. viii. 348, 412, where 
instances are given of “wire” or ‘ were” 
being in use at Iffley Lock, near Oxford ; 
Bibury, Gloucester ; Whitchurch, Bucking- 
hamshire ; as well as Winterton and Scun- 
thorpe, both in Lincolnshire. 


EVERARD Homer CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“CREAK” (9 §. vi. 105, 217)—Here is 
another proverb still in common use with the 
same meaning as the one quoted at the last 


reference: “ A creaking cart goes long on the 
wheels.” ES TGR ss 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


History of the Parish of Preston. By Henry Fish- 

wick, ¥'.8.A. (Rochdale, Clegg & Co.) 
Cou. FisHwick has an acknowledged position among 
Lancashire antiquaries, and from a man of his 
standing we have a right to expect scholarly 
and accurate work, instead of which we have 
before us a book spoilt by inaccuracies of a very 
grave character. One even feels inclined to ask 
whether Col. Fishwick ever takes the trouble to 
read his proof-sheets. 
errors 18 extraordinary. Some pages Col. Fishwick 
certainly cannot have looked through; for example, 
the Subsidy Rolls printed on pp. 28 to 31. Here in 
ninety-six lines we have roteul forty-eight errors, 
and Jol. Fishwick has no excuse in this instance, 
as he is simply reproducing matter already in type, 
for, if we mistake not, his own society printed this 
very Subsidy Roll in full some years ago, though 
we do not notice that he acknowledges this in the 
foot-notes. The chief complaint that we have to 
make is of carelessness, though some of the mis- 
takes of which he is guilty are difficult to explain 
on this ground alone. 


The number of printer’s. 


We pick at random the following printer’s errors. 
P. 2, ‘‘large tracks of forest.” On p. 14 the seventh 
line of the Custumal is completely stultified by the 
omission of the word “‘ not.” P. 20, ‘‘ the third part 
of a loft” should obviously be “‘ the third part of a 
toft.” The second paragraph on p. 21 is rendered 
nonsense by the presence of a full stop in the place 
of a comma in the middle of the sentence. P. 22, 
‘* Richard de Moster” should be Richard de Moston. 
On p. 25 there is a curious double blunder: ‘“ Inquis. 
Novarun” appears. This should, of course, be 
Nonarum ; but what renders it so curious is that 
in the errata it is noticed as follows: ‘‘ Page 25, 
line 2 from the bottom, for novarun read novarum,” 
so that the word has evidently attracted the editor’s 
notice, and yet he persisted in writing it incorrectly. 
On p. 106 Bishop Gastrell appears as ‘ Bisho 
Gashill.” On p. 119 we have “ paten” and “funnel, 
two simple words, both spelt incorrectly ; while on 
p. 276 the Chantry Commissioners masquerade as 
the ‘‘ Charity Commissioners.” We commend lI. 13 
on p. 277 to the editor, as we can make no sense 
from it. On p. 306 we are told that ‘“‘the lease 
from the chief land phe expired.” We presume 
this is meant for chief lord. And a few lines lower 
down Father Gregory is described as ‘0O.8.P.” 
Should this not be O.S.B.? On pp. 422-3 are some 
extracts purporting to come from the Harleian MS. 
No. 2129, folio 72. They must, however, have been 
made by some one without the slightest knowledge 
of heraldry, as in many instances sentences have 
no meaning whatever, the stops being used, appa- 
rently, as they came handy to the printer, without 
any reference to the meaning of the blazon. These 
are only a few out of literally scores of similar 
examples of carelessness. 

References in works of this nature should be 
beyond reproach for accuracy and explicitness, but, 
we must ask, what is the use of a reference such 
as the one on p. 6, where we are generally referred 
to vols. v., viiil., and x. of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, or p. 22, where we are 
referred to Patent Rolls, Edward I.? What, we © 
ask, is the meaning of a reference on p. 141 to 
*‘Hist. Reg. Chester”? The same meaningless 
reference occurs on the next page also. On p. 143 
we are three times referred to “‘ Bishops’ Registers 
Chester.” On p. 145 is ‘‘ History of Lancashire, ii. 
474.” What history of Lancashire, we ask? On p. 178 
we are again referred to ‘‘ Bishops’ Registers” and 
‘ Bishop’s Visitation” in two separate notes, with- 
out the least indication as to where these are to be 
found. 

On p. 39 and in various other places in the book 
Col. Fishwick refers to a certain John A’ Powell. 
We wonder what his authority may be for taking 
such curious freedom with an honest Welshman. 
While speaking of surnames, we wish Col. Fish- 
wick would make up his mind how to spell ‘‘ Hogh- 
ton,” and not spell it in two different ways in the. 
same sentence. 

On p. 148 the writer reproves Baines for alluding 
to a document as 26 Henry VI., and then informs 
us that it should be 2 Henry VII., and adds in 
brackets that this was the year 1495. With Sir 
Harris Nicolas at his elbow there is no reason why 
Col. Fishwick should not be able to translate a 
regnal year correctly. 

On p. 208 Col. Fishwick gives us the interesting 
information that William Walker, who appears on 
the Guild Roll as ‘“‘ Hipodidasculus,” was the horse 


bf 


| trainer of the borough. We should like further 
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particulars of this interesting office. In most other 
places in England the same Latin word is used with 
reference to the usher of the local grammar school. 
If Col. Fishwick will look at his Greek dictionar 
he will see that the word has nothing to do wit 
horses. ; 

On p. 211 we are told of a schoolmaster who, in 
1764, excited the wrath of the Corporation because 
he had voted and canvassed for a Whig candidate 
in 1647. Really, to a man of such remarkable age 
the Corporation might have shown more indulgence. 

One of the puzzles of the book is the way in which 
Col. Fishwick always refers to Domesday Book. It 
surely cannot be that in this year of grace 1900, 
when such books as Mr. Round’s and Prof. Mait- 
land’s are in every library—not to mention Mr. 
Farrer’s learned paper recently printed by, we 
think, a Manchester society—any one can be 
found speaking of the Domesday “caracute” in 
Lancashire as though it were a measurement of 
area. 

On p. 26 Col. Fishwick is good enough to 
**modernize” some English of Dr. Kuerden’s. For 
our part we should prefer to have Dr. Kuerden’s 
wording. We quote the following as an example of 
Col. Fishwick’s idea of modern English :—‘ 4. Also 
that no Burgess’ son whose father is made burgess 
by our Court Roll and out of our Guild Merchant 
that it be not lawful to none born to be free in 
other freedoms or liberties that belong to the fran- 
chise of our town, nor his oath to be taken in our 
courts until he has purchased his freedom at our 
mayor-court as his father did before.” Or rule 13: 
‘** Also the Mayor &c. have ordained that no burgess 
or other man shall no sheep nor gayte nor scabbed 
horses in our fields, nor in our common pasture on 
pain of one penny.” 

We can only ask, in conclusion, How comes it that, 
with innumerable fresh sources of information at 
hand, a man of Col. Fishwick’s standing can be 
content to give us, in an untrustworthy and care- 
less form, materials which are available already 
in printed books, such as are possessed by any 
respectable library in the county? 


THe Library Journal for August is devoted to 
the conference of librarians held at Montreal, and 
contains many treatises of practical value to those 
who are interested in the education of the citizens 
of the United States and of Canada. Amongst 


these are articles on the rise and growth of Canadian 


literature, on the essentials of a good library law, 
and on co-operative cataloguing. 


THE later numbers of the Intermédiaire are, it is 
needless to say, full of information helpful to the 
student of man and manners. Under the date 
30 August an article appears asking how a descend- 
ant in the male line of one of the ‘‘anciennes 
maisons souveraines” of Ireland may obtain autho- 
ritative recognition of the rank due to him, and 
of the various titles which were borne by his 
ancestors. It would appear that the questioner 
regards the old-time kings and other dignitaries 
of various districts in the Emerald Isle as holding 
a position strictly analogous with that of the modern 
sovereigns who owe their honours more or _ less 
directly to the upgrowth and decline of the feudal 
system or to kindred evolutionary development. 
But is not this a mistake? The chief rulers of 
ancient Irish or Scandinavian kingdoms can scarcely 
be considered royal in the modern sense. They 
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were kings as the heads of certain unimportant 
states or tribes beyond the limits of Europe are 
kings RY but their position cannot be likened to that 
of a European monarch of to-day without doing 
violence to history. 


READERS of the Fortnightly will not readily 
emerge from the atmosphere of gloom produced by 
the three opening articles on ‘The Burden of 
Empire,’ ‘Socialism and Anarchism,’ and ‘Our 
Military Prestige Abroad.’ Our concern, how- 
ever, in ‘N. & Q.’ is not with these things, and 
we will pass on to Mr. Frazer’s ‘The Satur- 
nalia and Kindred Festivals.’ This article and a 
second which is to follow are taken—with some 
compression, a8 we suppose—from the forthcoming 
second edition of ‘The Golden Bough,’ a book for 
the appearance of which we eagerly wait. It is not 
to be expected that we can give the gist of a 

aper such as this to which all students of folk- 
lore and primitive cult will inevitably turn. There 
is a great deal of conjecture in the article, especiall 
in the latter portion, in which the identity of Semi- 
ramis with Astarte, otherwise Ishtar, is maintained. 
What is said about the relation between the Kin 
of the Saturnalia, the Bishop of Fools, the Abbot o 
Unreason, and other medieval characters, and the 
carnival of to-day is of deep interest, as is, indeed, 
the entire essay. M. Maeterlinck’s rhapsody—for as 
such, to some extent, we regard it—on ‘ The King- 
dom of Matter’ has been translated by Mr. Alfred 
Sutro. It deserves study as a movement towards 
the higher life, and it advocates the substitution 
of vegetable for animal diet and the consequent 
abstinence from alcohol. It draws, moreover, 
pleasant pictures of “‘the peasant who, instead of 
carousing at the beershop, spends a peaceful Sunday 
at home, with a book, beneath the trees of his 
orchard,” and other similar beings. It does not 
pretend, however—still less does it convince—that 
such things are near at hand. Lady Jeune writes 
on ‘ The Decay of the Chaperon,’ and Mr. Edward 
Dicey depicts Lord Russell of Killowen as we our- 
selves recall him.—In the Nineteenth Century the 
Warden of Merton deals with us as ‘A Nation 
of Amateurs.’ Incidentally, the article thus spe- 
ciously headed developes into a plea (one of many) 
for army reorganization and reform. ‘Concerning 
Petitions and Electioneering Pledges’ gives some 
humorous stories. A woman, presumably asked to 
sign a petition concerning marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, said, ‘‘Sign my name? Not if I know 
it. John the Baptist lost his head for that. I’ll 
have nothing to do with it.” Two articles on 
China succeed each other. The first, by Sir Henry 
Blake, consists of notes and impressions of a tour in 
the country; the second, by Prof, Max Miiller, is 
on the religion of Taoism. Mr. Oswald Crawfurd 
contributes ‘ Nietzsche: an Appreciation.’ Of the 
attempts since the death of Nietzsche to render his 
message comprehensible to English readers, this 
seems the most intelligent. A stronger hold upon 
German thinkers than upon English is. exercised by 
this pupil—for such, to some extent, he is—of 
Schopenhauer, who affirms ‘‘an ethical basis 
which is so far original and startling that it is in 
direct contradiction to every code of morals current 
during the last three thousand years, whether 
Christian, Mahomedan, Buddhist, or pagan.” 
Mr. C. Oman contradicts the opinions expressed 
recently by Sir Herbert Maxwell concerning ‘'The 
Dutch-Belgians at Waterloo.’ Mr. M. H. Witt 
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writes on ‘Five New Pictures in the National 
Gallery.’ Writers of criticisms on pictures have a 
style of their own, and are not to be judged by 
ordinary mortals. Mrs. Henry Birchenough wants 
a new war poet. We sincerely wish we could meet 
her requirements, especially as her standard does 
not seem very high. Dr. Hely Hutchinson Almond 
has some sensible observations on ‘The Breed of 
Man.’ Mr. James Boyle, the United States Consul 
at Liverpool, deals with ‘An American Presiden- 
tial Campaign.’ Sir Wemyss Reid continues ‘The 
Newspapers.’—The frontispiece to the Pall Mall 
consists of a fanciful and original design by Mr. H. 
Granville Fell presenting ‘Autumn.’ Lady Mid- 
dleton gives a capital description of Wollaton 
Hall, illustrated from photographs. Some of the 
views in the park and by the lake are excellent, as 
are, indeed, those of the lime avenue and the rosary. 
Mr. H. C. Marillier has a good paper on ‘The Vale 
Press and the Modern Revival of Printing.’ ‘A 
Day at Dartmoor,’ by Major Arthur Griffiths, is 
very readable, and Miss Nesbit’s ‘The Water- 
works’ is one of the best of her delightful pictures 
of child ways. ‘The Reaper,’ by Mr. Wilson Patten, 
is mystical rather than beautiful. A good repro- 
duction is Bien of ‘La Femme & I’Eventail’ of 
Velasquez, from the Hertford House Collection. 
In ‘ Ex-Libris’ Mr. Henley writes saucily concerning 
‘Great Poetry.’—Scribner’s opens with an excellent 
account of ‘The Russia of To-day,’ by Mr. Henry 
Norman. Letterpress and illustrations alike tempt 
one to visit Moscow and St. Petersburg. ‘The 
Last Days of Pretoria’ is readable, though written 
from a strongly anti-English point of view. ‘With 
Arctic Highlanders,’ by Mr. Walter A. Wyckoff, 
maintains the high level attained in the previous 
instalment. ‘The Slave Trade in America’ grows 
even more gruesome as it proceeds. Most of the 
stories are harrowing. It is terrible to think what 
humanity can become in the lust of gain. The fiction 
is excellent. The cover representing October is 
pretty.—Dr. A. Conan Doyle sends to the Cornhill 
‘Some Military Lessons of the War.’ ‘More 
Humours of Irish Life’ tells some excellent 
stories. Mr. E. H. Parker describes ‘The Imperial 
Manchu Dynasty.’ ‘Fighting a Privateer,’ by 
Henry Senior, depicts some genuine experiences of 
a sufficiently trying kind during our naval war with 
America. ‘An Early Romanticist,’ by Miss Clara 
Thomson, describes Thomas Edwards, the critic and 
sonneteer, whose claim to the title we could, ‘‘ an 
we would,” dispute. His castigation of Warburton 
deserves to be remembered, but his sonnets are 
naught. ‘A Tribute of Blood’ is a terrible record 
of the slaughter of Napoleon’s Swiss and Bavarian 
troops. Dr. A. W. Ward describes sympathetically 
‘The Girlhood of Queen Louisa,’ one of the most 
unfortunate of ‘ladies. Mr. Cornish’s ‘Dogs that 
Earn their Living’ is excellent.—In Temple Bar 
Mr. H. M. Sanders, writing on ‘The Poems of Ben 
Jonson,’ is appreciative, but says ‘“‘it is safe to 
assume” that only a small proportion of the readers 
of Stevenson’s ‘ Underwoods’ knew from whom he 
avowedly ‘‘stole” the title. We should have 
thought otherwise, and supposed that there was 
no man who would read Stevenson’s ‘ Underwoods’ 
that did not know the lines ‘To Cynthia,’ ‘‘ Drink 
to me only with thine eyes,” and other poems of 
Jonson. Mr. W. 8. Durrant writes on ‘Waltham 
Abbey and its Associations,’ and Miss Benvenuta 
Solomon on ‘Pope as a Painter.’ She has, like 
ourselves, seen his portrait of Betterton at Caen 


Wood, which she calls Kenwood. Miss Alicia 
Cameron Taylor describes ‘ Volterra.’—‘ The Last 
English Rebellion,’ by Mr. John Hyde, tells, 
in the Gentleman’s, a story that would be comic but 
for its horrible termination. What times the 
beginning of the century were! ‘A Picturesque 
Rogue’ is Deacon Brodie, immortalized by Steven- 
son and Mr. Henley. ‘Caged in France’ should have 
opened with an account of Loches and its prisoner. 
—The Hnglish Illustrated has a pretty and gay cover. 
Its prose contents include a continuation of ‘The 
Story of the Duel,’ Part II., ‘The Chinese Conquest 
of Central Asia,’ ‘The late King of Italy and his 
Consort,’ and ‘How the Navy is Fed.’—Very 
interesting and ad propos in Longman’sis the account 
of ‘The Capture of Cape Town.’ iss EK. M. 
Griffiths is amusing in ‘A Study of School Jokes.’ 
a Lang is at his best in ‘At the Sign of the 
Ship.’ 


THE death of the Marquis of Bute, on Tuesday 
last, will remind readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ that he was 
the hero of Lord Beaconsfield’s novel ‘ Lothair,’ a 
key to which appeared in our columns. Mr. 
Froude in his sketch of Lord Beaconsfield has 
minimized the creation of the novelist. 


WE also regret to record the death, at Tunbridge 
Wells, of Mr. Daniel Robert Dossetor, an occasional 
contributor. . 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


S. (“Firm and erect the Caledonian stood ”).— 
By John Home, author of ‘ Douglas.’ In Campbell’s 
‘ Life of Lord Loughborough’ (‘ Lives of the Chan- 
cellors,’ vi. 29) it is stated that excellent claret was 
drawn from the cask at the rate of ee ber 
the quart, and that the extinction of the ‘‘ Poker” 
Society (a pro-militia association at Edinburgh) was 
effected by the tax on French wines (circa 1757), 
which doubled its price. Hence the joke of John 
Home, ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" S. viii. 39.—Archibald Bell 
the Cat was the title of Archibald Douglas, the 
great Earl of Angus, who died in 1514. The story 
is told by Scott in his ‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ 
xxil., that when Lauder told the fable of the mice 
who proposed to bell the cat to a council of Scotch 
nobles, met to declaim against one Cochran, Douglas 
ibey eee up and exclaimed in thunderous tones, ‘*I 
will.” 

CoRRIGENDA. — In the last query on p. 211 
**Hongun,” ‘‘hangr,” and ‘‘Hongenai” should be ~ 
respectively Hougun, haugr, and Hougenai ; p. 256, 
col. 2, 1. 32, for ‘‘ pernu” read pennu. ~ 


NOTICE, 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
‘*The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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A CONTEMPORARY ON SCOTT. 4 


In the ‘Memoir and Correspondence of 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan’ (Longmans, 1845) 
there are numerous allusions to Scott, all 
appreciative, discriminating, and thoroughly 
loyal, while evincing a sound estimate of the 
literary eminence occupied by the writer’s 
friend. Mrs. Grant had no doubt whatever 
as to Scott's greatness, nor did she ever 
waver in the slightest degree from her early 
conviction that he wrote the “ Waverley 
Novels.” She stood up sturdily for her 
opinion on the latter point for the thirteen 
years during which the author chose to 
leave the matter in doubt. ‘Waverley’ 
appeared in 1814, and it was on the occasion 
of a famous dinner in January, 1827, that 
Sir Walter Scott admitted that he was the 
“Wizard of the North,” regarding whose 
identity there had been so much speculation 
and so great diversity of opinion. In view of 
these things it is very interesting to follow 
Mrs. Grant through two or three years of 
her correspondence. Writing, e.g., to Mrs. 
Hook on 3 July, 1814, when ‘ Waverley’ was 
absolutely new, and the question of its origin 
was being keenly discussed on all sides, she 


makes the following pointed and striking 
remarks on the subject :— 

“T hope you have read, or will read, ‘ Waverley.’ 
I am satisfied from internal evidence that Walter 
Scott, and no other, is the author of that true and 
chaste delineation of Scottish manners, such as 
they existed at the time he assigns for his drama.” 
In a letter to Miss Fanshawe, written on 
13 December of the same year, she discredits, 
without the least hesitation, the attribution 
of the novel to ‘‘ Boswell, the son of Johnson’s 
biographer,” readily admitting at the same 
time that he “is unquestionably a man of 
genius.” Then she proceeds :— 

‘*T still continue fixed in the opinion that it is 
Walter Scott’s. I know his style of speaking, 
thinking, and observing so well, that, were he him- 
self to swear as hard as Lord Cochrane that he did 
not write it, I would not believe him. The Arch- 
Critic [Jeffrey] and I had a discussion on it when 
the book first came out; he perfectly agreed in 
opinion with me, going on surer ground if possible 
than internal evidence, though of that he felt the 
full weight. He says he knows every man in Scot- 
land capable of producing a work demonstrative at 
once of learning and genius, and knows only one 
mind equal to this work, and his impress is on 
every page.” 

Writing on 5 January, 1816, Mrs. Grant 
expresses the opinion that ‘ ‘Guy Manner- 
ing’ is absolute perfection as a narrative,” 
and adds, in a charming outburst of feeling, 
“T cannot trust myself to talk of that 
charmer Dandie Dinmont, or I should never 
have done.” Here the authorship of the 
work is not even alluded to, the writer, no 
doubt, taking it for granted. The delightful 
way in which she assumes, in a letter of 
7 January, 1817, that Scott must. be the writer 
of ‘Tales of my Landlord,’ and draws the 
veil from his convenient author “ Anon.,” must 
be shown by a citation. After discussing the 
attitude of the Covenanters, and the treat- 
ment accorded them in ‘Old Mortality,’ Mrs. 
Grant writes as follows :— 

‘There is certainly a most astonishing power 
of dramatic effect in these ‘Tales.’ Shakespeare 
never drew low characters more naturally, or gave 
finer features of elegance and dignity to his heroes. 
Did you observe a motto to one of the chapters, 
marked Anonymous, that, I suspect, is written by 
the author himself ?— 


Fill, fill the clarion, sound the fife, 

To all the sensual world proclaim,— 
One crowded hour of glorious life 

Is worth an age without a name! 


bellished, not at all beyond the limits of pro- 
bability.” 


On 27 July, 1818, Mrs. Grant speaks of a 
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erusal of “this bewitching ‘Heart of Mid- 
othian’” as equivalent to “an interview 
with Walter the Wonderful.” Scott’s serious 
illness in the spring of 1819 filled this sincere 
admirer with mingled sensations of ‘fear 
and pain,” and she pays this tender and 
beautiful tribute to him in writing to a friend 
on 7 May :— 


** A life so spotless, a heart so kind, a temper so 
unclouded, and a mind before which fame and 
fortune have vainly spread their enchantments, 
would, if removed from among us, make a blank in 
the objects of our national pride and pleasure not 
to be supplied.” 


In a letter to Mrs. Smith, of Jordanhill, 
dated 8 January, 1822, Mrs. Grant defends 
the propriety of the closing sentence in 
‘The Pirate,’ offering whole-hearted homage 
to the genius that she has no hesitation in 
associating with those of Shakespeare, Bacon, 
and Locke. ‘The following, written on 
9 July, 1822, to Mrs. Gorman, is an admirable 
illustration of the same bright, fearless, and 
unyielding spirit of loyal devotion :— 

‘‘T am glad you are so pleased with the ‘ Fortunes 
of Nigel,’ which I consider as a wonderful effort of 
genius ever new and inexhaustible. Who but the 
Knight of Abbotsford could lead you through 
Alsatia, and the other scenes of vice and folly, 
without awaking a blush on the cheek of genuine 
delicacy? Yet I had a letter from a friend in the 
South, who had not then seen the book, in which 
she informs me that in England it is accounted a 
failure. Honest John Bull has not seen such a 
failure on his side of Tweed since Shakspeare’s 
time,” 

The reference to the author’s ‘ Lives of the 
British Novelists’ in a letter of 15 May, 
1823, to Mrs. Wills, of Dublin, is similarly 
enthusiastic. The work is described as being 
“by the indefatigable and incomparable Sir 
Walter Scott.” The admiration is not modi- 
fied even when the new departure in 
‘St. Ronan’s Well’ proves disappointing to 
many. Mrs. Grant feels that perhaps some 
of the previous works surpassed this in the 
essential qualities of novel-writing, but here, 
too, there is a display of true greatness. 
She approves of the experiment the author 
has made, and asserts that if he is not equal 
to himself at his best in what is “an obvious 
intentional satire,” he still stands head and 
shoulders above the mob. She holds to her 
old maxim that “ King’s caff [chaff] is better 
than ither folk’s corn.” Then, if she must 
admit that the story does not hang very well 
together, she reflects that this sometimes 
happens with Shakespeare, and so refers her 
correspondent to the goods the gods fail not 
to provide and leaves the subject. In a letter 
to Mrs. Hook of 23 June, 1824, she proclaims 


the merits and the authorship of ‘Red- 
gauntlet’ with absolute, unhesitating con- 
fidence :— . 
“This leads me to ‘ Redgauntlet,’ where Walter 
is himself again. Who says that his forte is low 
characters? I do not meet in books, and very 
rarely in life, such gentlemen as his, with senti- 
ments so just, so manly, and so happily expressed. 
Witness the feeling without weakness or painted 
sentimentality, the dignity without strut or false 
elevation, the graceful ease and unbending spirit 
displayed _in the painful interview betwixt the 
infatuated Chevalier and his adherents.” 


In reference to the collapse of Constable in 
1826, involving the Ballantynes, and with 
them “our Scottish Shakspeare,” as Mrs. 
Grant calls Scott when writing to Mrs. Wills 
at the time, the fervent admiration finds 
fitting expression. The writers grief, she 
says, was not of the kind experienced by 
Rochefoucauld over the troubles of his friends: 
“it was keen, deep, and by no means tran- 
sient: every time I hear any allusion to him 
I grieve anew.” Towards the close of the 
letter she adds: “‘One of the chief mortifica- 
tions arising from all this is, that his works, 
seized by his creditors, must be owned as 
his. Adieu to the transparent veil!” To the 
public admission of authorship there seems to 
be no allusion in Mrs. Grant’s letters. It had 
not, of course, been a surprise to her, but it 
would have been quite natural had she referred 
to it with satisfaction, as showing that she 
had all along been justified in the position she 
had taken up. Writing on 16 January, 1827, 
to a friend in the United States, she refers to 
Scott’s misfortunes, and describes himself in 
his adversity as “ placid, cheerful, and un- 
altered.” This is what she says of him to 
Mrs. Hook on 28 November, 1832, thinking 
of him after his death and in connexion 
with. Innerleithen, where she had spent an 
autumn holiday :— 

** Much has been said of Sir Walter Scott’s genius, 
and of the virtues of his spotless life; but you must 
have known him personally to appreciate the charm 
of his simplicity of manners, his ever good-humour, 
and that sound sense and genuine truth,—that un- 
ostentatious, yet ever-waking benevolence. Then, 
in his conversation, he never dazzled but always 
delighted you; it was always original, yet the 
sense of it was tor the time lost in the easy quiet- 
ness of his manner, consistent, at the same time, 
with perfect good breeding. He seemed always 
more disposed to please than to shine; you met 
him with the impression that you ought to look up 
to him, but, ere you were aware, you found your- 
self on even ground with him, and wondered after- 
wards to find you had been so perfectly at your 
ease. 

As giving the evidence, the estimate, and 
the enthusiastic expression of adherence on 
the part of an accomplished and capable con- 
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temporary, this series of tributes to Scott is 
‘very beautiful and significant. 
THOMAS BAYNE. 


ENGLISH AND ROMAN LAND MEASURES. 


Ir we remove the odd forty square yards 
from the 4,840 square yards which compose 
the English acre, we shall have brought that 
acre into numerical conformity with the 
Roman land measures. Since there are 
43,200 square feet in 4,800 square yards, and 
since the actus quadratus contains 14,400 
square feet, it follows that 4,800 square 
yards are equal to three actus quadrats, or a 
jugerum and a half. The exact length of the 
old English foot being unknown, it is unneces- 
sary to consider the difference between the 
ancient Roman and the modern English foot.* 

I shall prove that the odd forty square 

ards in the acre represent the quantity of 

uilding-plot which was assigned in respect 
of-an acre containing 4,800 square yards ; 
that the building-plot assigned to each 
holding was not originally included in the 
measurement of such holding ; and that the 
subsequent inclusion of the building-plot 
added forty square yards to the acre. 

In the oldest English surveys, such as 
‘Boldon Book,’ building-plots do not seem 
to have been included in agrarian measure- 
ments. These surveys tell us that so many 
men hold so many hides, virgates, or bovates 
of arable land, but not a word is said 
about their dwelling-houses, homesteads, or 
gardens. Even in the thirteenth century 
it was not unusual to speak of the bovate, 
for instance, “and its appurtenances,”+ as if, 
in the measurement of land, nothing but 
arable land was included. And there is 
evidence that, even as late as the sixteenth 
century, when the rent payable in respect of 


an entire holding was apportioned between, 


the arable, the pasture, and the meadow 
land, no account was taken of the house or 
homestead if the holding exceeded twenty- 
five or thirty acres. Thusin Ligh’s ‘Survey- 
ing,’ 1592, sig. m 3, we read :— 


“As for the house, garden, or orchard, where 
there is aboue thirtie or fiue and twentie acres of 


* “We cannot be far from the truth in setting 
the Roman foot at 296 mill., or a little less than 
the English foot (301 mill.).’—Smith’s ‘ Dict. of 
Greek and Roman Antiq.,’ ii. p. 160 b. 

+ ‘‘ Dicti fratres habent ibidem xij tenentes 
quorum quilibet illorum tenet dimidiam virgatam 
terre cum pertinenciis” (‘ Rot. Hundr.,’ ii. 653 a) ; 
* xvij virgatas terre cum mesuagiis et ceteris perti- 
nentibus” (zbid., ii. 719 b); ‘‘ Habet v mesuagia et 
v virgatas terre que pertinent predictis mesuagiis ” 
(ibed., ii. 725 a). 


seeeee 


lande belonging to it, in this kind of apportionating, 
[it] is seldom or neuer rated or apportionated but 
upon the land, meadow, and pasture onely.” 

It seems, then, that in measuring land only 
the arable portion was at first considered, 
and that a grant of such a holding as a vir- 
gate included a building-plot or messuage of 
appropriate size amongst its appurtenances, 
and not as an intrinsic portion of the thirty 
arable acres contained in the virgate. The 
acres or strips of smaller size which composed 
the virgate of a particular owner lay scat- 
tered about the open fields of the township, 
whilst the building-plot belonging to that 
virgate lay at some distance from them in 
the town street. 

But when these holdings began to lose 
their integrity, when virgates and bovates 
and the building-plots belonging to them 
began to be split up into small or irregular 
parcels, it was no longer possible to exclude 
the building-plot from the reckoning. The 
‘Hundred Rolls’ give an interesting example 
of the way in which, in the year 1279, two 
virgates were apportioned amongst fifteen 
several persons in parcels varying from 
twenty acres to a rood and a half.* In such 
a case it was necessary that the area of 
every parcel should be given, and conse- 
quently the area of the building-plot had to 
be included. ; 

At the present day the student of English 
agrarian laws and customs is well acquainted 
with the normal divisions of the hide. He 
knows that groups of virgates of thirty acres, 
and of bovates of fifteen acres, were the 
typical holdings of the English peasant, and 
even in those cases in which the virgate 
consisted of the long score of twenty-four 
acres, or the fifth part of a hide, he sees that 
regularity of measurement pervaded the land 
system. If, then, the arable land was arranged 
in groups of defined and regular quantities, 
itis probable that building-plots were also 
arranged in corresponding quantities. 

Now if we turn again to that vast magazine 
of economic facts, the ‘Hundred Rolls,’ we 
shall find that as virgates and bovates, 2. ¢., 
half - virgates, are the normal holdings of 
arable land, so roods and half-roods are the 
normal building-plots. A striking instance 
occurs in the return for St. Ives in Hunting- 
donshire. It appears that there were in the 
street of St. Ives (‘in strata Sancti Yvonis ”) 
sixty-six tenants, each of whom held a mes- 
suage containing half a rood.t In this case 


* Rot. Hundr.,’ ii. 654 b. 

+ Ibid., ii. 605a. The word ‘‘ messuage ” was used 
to denote the building-plot, and afterwards the 
house which stood on the plot. 
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no arable land is mentioned, and possibly 
these messuages had at that time no arable 
land. But the ‘Hundred Rolls’ tell us that 
in the town of Chippenham in Cambridge- 
shire there were seventy villanz, each of 
whom held a messuage, the area of which 
is not given, and fifteen acres of arable land 
(terra).* And then we get such entries as 
this :— 

*“Dicunt quod Ricardus ad Crucem est custu- 
marius dicti domini Johannis et tenet xv acras 
terre cum uno mesuagio centinente dimidiam 
rodam.’’+ 


In these and other instances the half-rood. 


of messuage corresponds to the half-virgate, 
or bovate, of arable land. Accordingly a 
rood of messuage should correspond to a full 
virgate, and there are cases in which it does 
correspond. Thus at Whittlesford in Cam- 
bridgeshire it is said that 


**Stephanus Capellanus tenet de domino J. 
Akyni mesuagium j rode [et ] xxx acras terre.” 


de 


And by the same rule two roods of messuage 
should correspond to sixty acres or half a 
hide. Such a correspondence is apparent 
when we read of 

“‘Nich’s de Giddinge qui defendit unum mesuagium 


continens dimidiam acram terre, et in campis ij 
virgatas terre.”§ 


And by the same rule an acre of messuage 
should correspond toa hide. It does so in 
the following instance :— 

“Symon Ostriciarius tenet in Slepe j mesuagium 
continens unam acram et unam carucatam terre et 


Xv acras prati per serjantiam de domino Rege ad 
custodiendum unum ostricium.”)|| 


From evidence like this we are justified 
in making the conjecture that the normal 
messuage belonging to a virgate contained 
one rood, and so in proportion for the hide 
and its other fractional parts. Now if we 
deduct the odd forty square yards from the 
acre, and treat them as the amount of mes- 
suage or building land assigned to every acre 
of 4,800 square yards, and if, moreover, we 
bear in mind that a bay of building contain- 
ing an area of 240 square feet was appro- 
priated to every six acres of arable land, the 
result will be as follows :— 


* “Rot. Hundr.,’ ii. 506 a. 

+ Lbid., ii. 519 b. 

t Ibid., ii. 575 a. 

§ Ibid., ii. 632 a. 

|| Lbcd., ii. 604 a. The meadow is an appurten- 
ance. 

‘| To understand this table fully it will be 
necessary to refer to the tables given in my articles 
on ‘The Origin of the English Coinage,’ 9 S. iv. 
431; v. 29, 149. 


Sq. yds. in 
Building- Sq. ft. 
Holding.  Jugers. Acres. Bays. Plot. in House. 
Hide 180 120 20 4,800 4,800 
Half-hide 90 60 10 2,400 2,400 
Virgate 45 30 5 ——_—-1,200 1,200 
Bovate 223 15 24 600 600 
Half-bovate 114 73 ies 300 300 
9 6 1 240 240 
14 1 t 40 40 


It will be seen in this table that a messuage 
or building- plot containing 1,200 square 
yards, or the fourth part of an acre of 4,800 
square yards, corresponds to a virgate of 
thirty acres, and so in proportion for the 
other quantities. In an acre of 4,840 square 
yards the rood contains 1,210 square yards, 
and the reduction has been caused by the 
fact that we have separated the odd forty 
square yards from that acre, and assigned 
them to the messuage or building-plot. 

It will also be seen that the building-plot 
in each case is nine times the area of the 
house, the number of square yards in the 
area of the building-plot being numerically 
identical with the number of square feet in 
the area of the house. It will also be seen 
that whereas in the acre of 4,840 square 
yards the area of the house would be to the 
area of the acre as 1 to 1,089, in the acre of 
4,800 square yards the ratio is as 1 to 1,080— 
a much more practicable number. It will 
be further noticed that an acre of building- 
plot corresponds to a hide, and that the area 
of the building-plot is to the area of the 
arable land as 1 to 120, The building-plot, 
therefore, as well as the house, was a measure 
of the arable land. The result is startling, 
but this perfect symmetry can hardly be 
accidental. 

It should be observed that the building- 
plots in the foregoing table would be large 
enough, and yet not too large, for the quantities 
of arable land severally assigned to them. 
Moreover, the house does not occupy too 
large a portion of the building-plot ; there is 
room for a barn and other buildings, as well 
as a small garden or yard. It is a curious, 
though it may be an accidental, coincidence 
that at the present day building-plots in 
towns are measured in yards, and the build- 
ings themselves in feet. 

If the foregoing table be true, it follows 
that all English land which was subject to 
exact mensuration was divided into blocks or © 
rectangles containing 240 square feet each, 
or parts of such blocks. In other words, the 
basis of measurement was not the Roman 
actus simplex of 480 square feet, but a block 
of half that size. Now the existence of a 
block of 240 square feet as the basis of 
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English land measurement can be shown 
with great probability, if not with certainty, 
from a long list of measured cotagia in the 
‘Hundred Rolls.* It appears that at Magna 
Saltreya Monachorum, in Huntingdonshire, 
there was a quarter or district called Vicus 
Canonicorum, which belonged to the priory 
of Huntingdon. This quarter was inhabited 
by seventy-eight persons, who held cotagza, 
or small pieces of land on which cottages or 
huts were, or could be, built. These were 
not messuages, though two of them are 
accidentally described as such. The length 
and breadth of each of these cotagia is given 
in feet, so that we know the area of the plot 
in each case. Eighteen of the plots, or about 
23 per cent., are multiples of a block of 240 
square feet. forty-one of them, or nearly 
53 per cent., are multiples of 80, z.¢., a third 
of this block. To give a single instance, one 
of the plots is 100 ft. long by 60 ft. broad. It 
therefore contains 6,000 square feet, or twenty- 
five complete blocks, each of which measures 
12 ft. by 20ft., and contains 240 square feet. 
And if we take 4,800 square yards, or 43,200 
square feet to the acre, fifty-two out of the 
seventy-eight plots will go into that acre 
without leaving a remainder. These cottage 
plots are consistent with an acre of 4,800 
square yards ; they cannot be made to fit 
into an acre of 4,840 square yards. And, with 
four exceptions, they cannot be reduced to 
square yards, so as to form messuages, or 
aliquot parts of messuages, in accordance 
with the table. 

The actus guadratus is a square whose sides 
are 120 ft. in length. If we put three of these 
squares together, so as to form an oblong 
rectangle 120 ft. in breadth and 360 ft. in 
length, we shall get an acre of 4,800 square 
yards. We can divide this rectangle into 
four roods of 30ft. in breadth and 360 ft. in 
length, or we can make an acre of 4,800 square 
yards out of four long roods laid side by side, 
the breadth of each rood being 15 ft. and the 
length 720ft. We can also divide this rect- 
angle into four half-roods of 30 ft. in breadth 
and 180 ft. in length. Now the Roman 
settlers in Further Spain gave the name 
pre to a strip of land of this very same 

readth and length. “They had evidently,” 
says Prof. Ridgeway, “brought this cus- 
tomary unit from Italy.”+ The Roman settler 
who brought the porca into Further Spain 
may also have brought it into Britain. 

S. O. Appy. 


(Zo be continued. ) 


* *Rot. Hundr.,’ ii. 664 b. 
, a haat: ‘Dict. of Greek and Roman Antiq.,’ 
il. as 


Earty PorrrrcaAn Crus.—In a letter dated 
8 January, 1697/8, from E. Harley to Sir 
Edward Harley (‘Duke of Portland’s MSS.,’ 
vol. iii. p. 595), it is said :— 

‘Last night a Rore club was summoned, where it 
was resolved to bring the question for the disband- 
ing of the army into debate againe, which was done 
this day contrary to all the rules of the House.” 

Should not this be “ Rose club”? Macaulay 
mentions (‘History of England,’ chap. xxii.) 
that 


“one of the methods employed by the Whig junto, 
for the purpose of instituting and maintaining 
through all the ranks of the Whig party a discipline 
never before known, was the frequent holding of 
meetings of members of the House of Commons. 
Some of these meetings were numerous: others 
were select. The larger were held at the Rose, a 
tavern frequently mentioned in the political pas- 
quinades of the time.” 
ALFRED F, ROBBINS. 


Tue DATE oF THE CRUCIFIXION. — Dr. 
Edersheim in his work on the Temple states 
that the seed for the corn of the wave-bread 
was sown seventy days before the Pasch. 
From this we may conclude that it is a 
mistake to suppose that the first day of each 
month was determined by the appearance of 
the moon ; it was only the first day of the first 
month, Tisri. In fact, such a practice would 
have caused endless confusion throughout 
the Jewish year. Now on 26 Sept., a.p. 29, 
the moon was in conjunction with the sun at 
eight minutes past 5 p.m. It was, of course, 
not visible on that evening, nor was it for 
some reason visible on the 27th. Perhaps 
the weather was too much for those that 
were on the look-out. Hence the 1st of Tisri 
was reckoned to commence on 28 Sept. at 
sundown, that is, 1 Tisri was kept on 29 Sept., 
beginning overnight. 

The following six months consisted of 3 
times 29 and 3 times 30 days, amounting to 
177 days. The 177th day atter 29 Sept. was 
25 March, a.p. 30, which was therefore the 
1st of Nisan. The 14th of Nisan was con- 
sequently 7 April, A.D. 30, commencing over- 
night. This day was a Friday. It was on 
that day, then, that Christ was crucified. 
This theory seems to remove a difficulty that 
has tormented chronologists for a very long 


time. W. A. BULBECK. 
Downside Abbey. 
“TIKE ONE O'CLOCK.” (See ante, p. 198.)— 


This is a2 common expression in London. The 
books of reference searched by Mr. THoMAs 
evidently did not include Halliwell’s ‘Dic- 
tionary,’ where he would have found this 
item: ‘*One-o’clock. Like one-o’clock, 1¢., 
very rapidly, said of a horse’s movement, &c,” 
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I think it has originated from one o’clock 
being the usual dinner hour of the working 
classes—an hour eagerly longed for, yet 
quickly gone, and when all is bustle for the 
midday meal. An equivalent familiar phrase, 
- “Tike a house on fire,” is noticed in Brewer's 
‘Phrase and Fable,’ which, strange to say, 
ignores that of which I am writing. 
F, ADAMS. 


115, Albany Road, 8.E. 


This phrase is still common in the Midland 
counties. Possibly it originated in the fact 
that one o’clock is soon struck, but the first 
meaning of these popular phrases is often 
very obscure. What, for instance, is the 
explanation of the corresponding “like 
station”? C. C. B. 


This phrase, meaning with speed, rapidity, 
eagerness, energy, probably originated with 
‘the expiration of the workman’s midday 
rest and refreshment hour, from twelve till 
one o'clock, when he returned to work in 
great haste to escape a stipulated mulcting. 

J. H. MacMICHAEL. 


“ Gymnastics.” — The following occurs in 
the ‘ Noctes Ambrosiane,’ 1. 241 :— 

Shepherd. Wha wrote yon article in the Magazine 
on ‘Captain Cleeas and Jymnastics’? 

Tickler. Jymnastics !—James—if you love me— 
G hard. The other is the Cockney pronunciation. 

Shepherd. Weel, then, GGGhhymnastics! Wull 
that do? 

Tickler. I wrote the article. 

It may be remarked that what is here 
condemned by Tickler as the cockney pro- 
nunciation now prevails in Scotland. The 
whimsicality of development in such things 
is remarkable. When we profess culture in 
these latter days we say “ Keltic,” and are not 
even ashamed of ‘‘ Kikero” ; but we are still 
shy of “Herakles” and “kritikism,” and 
Tickler’s distinction in reference to the pro- 
nunciation of ‘gymnastics ” is not recognized. 
Are there perchance those who use the 
“@ hard” ? THOMAS BAYNE, 


THE Lona Mynp, SHROPSHIRE.—I have 
recently walked the whole length of the 
Long Mynd—some fifteen miles—and I think 
it would be difficult to find a finer walk in 
England. Mynd is, I presume, equivalent to 
the Welsh mynydd, a mountain; but the 
country people from whom I had once or 
twice to ask my way spoke of the range as 
the “Longman hills.” This suggests the 
question whether the name Man, applied to 
several of the Cumberland hills, is a corrup- 
tion of mynydd. Ihopeso. By the way, it 
detracts sensibly from the pleasure of climb- 


ing the Lakeland hills that they have often 
such grotesque and ignoble names. What 
respect can one have for a mountain called 
Wry-Nose, or Robinson, or Old Man? How 
much finer are Mynydd Dulyn, Moel Eilio, 
Arenig Fawr ! C. C. B. 


Ben Jonson’s “Liny or A DAy.”—In an 
article ‘On Loss of Time’ in the first number 
of the Monthly Review the writer tells us: 
‘Ben Jonson says ‘a lily of a day’ is a 
prettier thing than an oak.” It is clearly 
implied that the word used by the poet is 
“prettier,” forin the next sentence it appears 
between inverted commas: “Perhaps our 
lives are ‘prettier’ than Abraham’s.” The 
lines 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May 
are among our household words, and it can 
hardly be that “ prettier” is another reading. 
Henry ATTWELL. 
Barnes. 


[Unfortunately such casual half-literary notes as 
those referred to above are very seldom accurate in 
matters of quotation. We constantly note worse 
misrepresentations of classic English. | 


“SKILLY.”—I am told that in workhouses 
the matutinal gruel is dubbed skzlly. This 
reminds me of having read in some account 
of early monastic institutions that a small 
bell, called the skzlla (cf. Old Germanic 
skellan, to ring, to resound) was rung for 
breakfast, which, again, suggests that the 
origin of the word sfzllet, still used in New 
England for a round iron pot on three legs 
devoted to the boiling of Indian meal gruel, 
or “ mush,” may be other than that attributed 
to itin Webster’s dictionary: “O.F. esewellette 
from Latin scutella, dim. of scwtra, a dish.” 

Eruey Leca-WEEKES. 


Fotk -MrpiciIng. —In a review of the 
‘Journal du Voyage de Deux Jeunes Hol- 
landais a Paris en 1656-1658’ which occurs in 
the Atheneum of 25 August, we are told that 
“one of their companions died apparently of 
brain fever, although live fowls were split 
open and applied to his head, a remedy, we 
believe, still in use amongst the peasants 
of Lombardy” (p. 241). 

I believe similar cruel practices still go on’ 
in this country, but are usually performed in 
secret. JI have no personal knowledge of a 
very recent instance, but I have it on evi- 
dence which I cannot doubt that, some forty 
years ago, a farmer living in the Isle of 
Axholme who possessed a flock of tame 
pigeons was asked by a woman who lived 
near him to give her one of the birds. He 
had a suspicion of the purpose for which it 
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‘was wanted, and therefore made inquiries. 
The reply, given with some hesitation, was 
that her husband was ill, and that she desired 
the bird that she might cut it open alive and 
put it on his breast to cure him. I do not 
remember what ailment the man suffered 
from. It need not, I trust, be said that the 
farmer disregarded the woman’s petition, 
and used strong language at being thought 
capable of lending countenance to such a 
horrible rite. EDWARD PEACOCK. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


“VERIFY REFERENCES.” (See ante, p. 212 
art. ‘ Alamains.’)—Pror. SKEAT’S admonition 
is so commendable that it is a pity to find it 
marred by the serious blemish of denouncing 
as wrong a reference which is quite correct. 
“Claud IL. Cons. Stil.” means not “ Claudian’s 
second poem in praise of Stilicho,” but his 
poem on Stilicho’s second consulship. 

F, ADAMS. 

115, Albany Road, S.E. 


LapysmitH.—A querist in L’Intermédiare 
(vol. xl. col. 811) asked for the origin of the 
name of the town Ladysmith, then besieged 
by the Boers. He was answered correctly 
that it was from the wife of Sir Harry Smith, 
who was Governor of the Cape from 1847 to 
1852, after a distinguished military career. 
But one of the respondents (col. 942) adds an 
oddly perverted account of Smith’s romantic 
marriage. Warfare, he states, was going on 
between English and Spanish troops in South 
Africa (as if such an event ever took place), 
and when the former, under Sir Harry Smith, 
had taken a fortress, which afterwards grew 
into Ladysmith, two beautiful Spanish ladies 
came to the English camp and constituted 
themselves prisoners, one of whom captivated 
the commander, who subsequently married 
her. Itis true that Lady Smith was a Spanish 
lady ; but it was after the siege of Badajoz 
in 1812 that she and her married sister sought 
the protection of Smith and a brother officer. 
She was only fourteen years of age at the 
time, and Smith married her two years after- 
wards. As his wife she became Lady Smith 
in 1846 ; she survived him twelve years, and 
died in 1872 without children. 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


PiturRAL Votinc.—It would appear from 
the Daily News of the 2nd of October that 
at the General Election in 1895 the largest 
number of votes was held by the late Rev. 
Washbourne West, Bursar of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, who possessed twenty-three in 
twenty-three counties. A correspondent 
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writes on the following day that among 
present plural voters Mr. Joseph Baxendale, 
senior partner of the firm of Pickford & Co., 
ought to stand high, he having forty-three 
votes. Al Nn @: 


@ucries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
fe order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


Ancient ScortisH Custom.—It is stated 
in the Daily Telegraph of October 15th that, 
in accordance with the express wish of the 
late Marquis of Bute, his heart will, at an 
early date, be conveyed to Palestine for 
burial at the Mount of Olives; and that, at 
the funeral from Cumnock House, the heart 
was carried in a specially prepared receptacle. 
This appears to have been in ancient times a 
favourite request among the Scottish nobility. 
I should be glad to know of the names of 
Scotch noblemen whose remains have been 
treated in like manner. Nw 5, 


‘Lincotn MaArriAGE LicENcEs.’—Can any . 
one inform me if the second part of ‘ Lincoln 
Marriage Licences,’ dating from 1628, has 
been published? In the part ending on that 
date, and published about twelve years ago, 
it was stated that a supplement was in course 
of preparation, but this supplement does 
not appear to be in the British Museum 
Library. CHEVRON. 


LINCOLNSHIRE FAamMILy PEDIGREES.— Where 
can I find a copy of the ‘Pedigrees of 
Lincolnshire Families’ compiled by the late 
Lord Monson and Mr. Larken? Mr. Joseph 
Foster advertised, some fifteen years ago, 
an edition of this book, to be published by 
subscription, uniform with his Yorkshire and 
Lancashire compilations. CHEVRON, 


“Qprck AND SPAN.” — Attention is called 
to the above with a desire that the actual 
date when first used in this country and the 
origin of the saying may, if possible, be 
arrived at. With this object in view 
venture a few words on the subject. The 
coupled words have an obvious general 
meaning, and yet seem to require ex- 
planation. ‘Fresh and new” is no doubt 
the ordinary interpretation, but neither 
word can be said to be a metaphrase of 
“ spick and span.” Dr. Brewer writes, “ First 
applied to cloth just taken off the spannans 
(stretchers) and spikes (hooks),” and then 
refers to the “Italian spcco (brightness), and 
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span new is newly span or spun, &c.,” and 
also to “the Dutch spyker, &e.” 

I would humbly take exception to this 
translation. Sir Walter Scott no doubt uses 
the words as “matter and form,” Butler “ with 
glossy freshness,” but these are not necessarily, 
T assume, synonymous, nor do they convey the 
same meaning. But does not “spick” come 
from Latin spica, an ear of corn? May not 
“span” have its origin in spatiwm, space, a 
measure of length, and so have a relation 
to “hand”? However, an explanation in a 
magazine upwards of a hundred years old 
appears to be at variance with what has been 
offered in elucidation of this adage, thus: 
“Italian spicata dela spanna, snatched from 
the hand.” ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 

Thornton Heath. 


[See 1** 8. iii. 330, 480; v. 521; 4S. iv. 512.] 


“SAVE THE FACE OF (TO).”— 


“The business of these peace commissioners is 
ee to save the face of the Palace clique.”—Times 
leader, 6 Sept. 

What is the origin of the phrase here used, 
now becoming common? It is not entered 
under ‘ Face’ in the ‘ H.E.D,’ ALIQUIS. 


“Hattrock.”—-What is the meaning of this 
word? The motto to the eighth chapter of 
‘The Black Dwarf’ is 

“‘ Now horse and hattock,” cried the Laird, 
“‘Now horse and hattock speedilie ; 
They that winna ride for Telfer’s kye, 
Let them never look in the face o° me.” 
‘ Border Ballad.’ 
If this is from ‘ Jamie Telfer of the Fair Dod- 
head’ in ‘The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border’ there is no mention of “horse and 
eee ” in it. There are the following 
ines :— 


Gae warn the water, braid and wide, 
Gae warn it sune and hastilie ! 
They that winna ride for Telfer’s kye, 
Let them never look in the face o’ me. 
Scott probably quoted the lines from memory. 
In a foot-note in ‘The Fair Maid of Perth,’ 
chap. vii., Scott says, “ Horse and hattock, 
the well-known cry of the fairies at mounting 
for a moonlight expedition, came to be 
familiarly adopted on any occasion of mount- 
ing.” But this does not explain the meaning 
of “hattock.” My glossaries do not help me. 
JONATHAN BoucuisEr. 
[Hattock is a little hat (see ‘H.E.D.’). A society 


should be formed to supply country centres with 
this work. ] 


NELL Gwyn, Gwynn, or Gwynne. — The 
theatres with one accord adopt the first- 
mentioned method of spelling this royal 
favourite’s surname. But are they correct? 


The ‘D.N.B” appears somewhat in doubt, 
for I find both Gwynne and Gwyn. within 
its folios. ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ says 
Gwynne. Who shall finally convince? And 
was not the “sweet” one really called 
Eleanor? Nell more closely suggests Ellen. 
CrcIL CLARKE. 


Mepia@vat Baper, CHEster.—A lozenge- 
shaped armorial pendant (badge), apparentl 
for the decoration of horse-trappings, wit 
the hinged attachment complete, and retain- 
ing the rivet by which it was fastened to the 
leather. It is of copper, enamelled in red 
and blue champlevé, interspaces of the gilt 
surface of the metal representing the gold 
bars. Arms, Barry of six or and azure, a 
bend gules. It is evidently the cognizance 
(apparently one of the little badges orna- 
menting the harness of a horse) of a member 
of the family whose shield was so charged, 
and quite possibly of a Cheshire house. Per- 
haps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may be able to 
trace this bearing ; if so, it will much oblige 
me. Frank H, WILLIAMS. 

Chester. 


Count GriusreprE Peccuto.——In a biographi- 
cal sketch prefixed to ‘La Storia dell’ Eco- 
nomia Pubblica’ Pecchio, the author, an 
Italian refugee, is stated to have died at 
Brighton on 10 May, 1835. In the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for July, 1835, is the entry : 
“Died, June 4th, 1835, at Hove, near 
Brighton, aged 48, the Chevalier Peccio.” Is 
it possible that these two entries refer to the 
same person? Pecchio, who was a friend of 
Ugo Foscolo and Antonio Panizzi, passed a 
considerable part of his life in this country, 
and married an Englishwoman. ; 

JOHN HEBB. 


THIRKELL Faminty.—I should be grateful 
for any information with respect to the 
ancestors, and date of birth (about 1760 or 
1770), of Edward Thirkell, who lived for 
many years in the neighbourhood of Hough- 
ton-le-Spring, Durham. He was educated at 
Houghton-le-Spring Grammar School, and 
married a Mary Cummings, of Hetton Mill, 
who had five or six children by him. The 
following appears on a gravestone in Hough- 
ton-le-Spring Churchyard: “Mary, wife of 
Edward Thirkell, died 1803, aged 30 years, 
and their daughter Henrietta, who died 1826.” 


E. THIRKELL PEARCE. 
54, Gough Road, Birmingham. 


RELIGION: A DrErrinrtron.—Most men talk 
vaguely and reason laxly, careless of exact 
definitions, darkening counsel by words 
without knowledge. It is, therefore, always 
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a pleasure to come across a more or less 
authoritative definition of a much-used, and 
often ill-used word. The Church Tvmes, in 
its first leader of 27 July, has the following :— 

“Let us be quite sure what we mean by religion. 
It is a conscious subjugation of the human will to a 
higher power, which can find the voice of conscience 
and protect the votary.” 

This is very interesting. But who has 
satisfactorily defined conscience? Matthew 
Arnold, in one of his essays, has some pun- 
gent remarks about conscience and the 
roundabout uses to which the word is put. 

JAMES HOooPER. 

Norwich. 


Mepiavat Tirue Barns.—Can any infor- 
mation be given of such still existing, date, 
size, or other particulars ? 

Franois B. ANDREWS. 
Fairholme, Prospect Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 
[See 3° S, vii. 137, 249, 310; 8t S. ii. 246, 330, 397, 

475; iii. 16, 314, 434.] 


_ Octopus FIGURED ON Porrery.—I have a 
jar of Japanese pottery ; the subject on it is 
a moan seized by an octopus. The creature 
has wound its feelers round the thighs and 
right arm of the man, who by his features 
shows intense fear and pain. He holds in 
his right hand a bough with leaves and 
fruits, the fruits something like an apple, 
which he has just pulled off a tree close by ; 
in his left hand he holds a basket filled with 
the same. It would appear he is trying 
to induce the creature to let go of him. 
Does any one know such a tale or legend in 
Japan which bears out the subject? I have 
not met with the octopus used as a subject 
before on Eastern pottery or Ronen 


Gipsies oF Spain.—I shall be glad of a 
reference to such works of travel as touch 
upon this subject from a point of view more 
modern than George Borrow’s famous book. 
Are there not magazine articles upon this 
theme? I am, of course, acquainted with 
‘In Spanish Gipsyries’ in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, August, 1896, but I have also seen 
another, more recent, which at the moment I 
am unable to trace. I shall feel obliged if any 
reader can put me upon the track of this or 
of any other. JAS. PLATT, Jun. 


SHorts oF WINDSOR AND BLOOMSBURY.— 
The will of John Short, of Windsor Castle, co. 
Berks, Gent., was proved 1731 (P.C.C. 196 
Isham). He mentions a son Richard, a 
daughter Mary, and grandchildren James, 
John, and Mary (sons and daughter of the 
said Richard), and others. 


Edward Short, of the Tower of London 
(head clerk of the Office of Ordnance), was 
proved 1747 (P.C.C. 266 Porter), and mentions, 
with other property, his freehold estates in 
Windsor Forest, which he left to his son (a 
minor) Edward Short. The last named, who 
was also of the Tower of London in 1785, left 
his estates to Catherine Short his daughter 
by his will (P.C.C. 42 Major), This Catherine 
Short was living at Great Ormond Street, 
Bloomsbury, in 1797. What became of her 
and her property? Was Dudley Short, a 
prominent parishioner of St. Giles and St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, a relation of hers? 
Any matter relating to these Shorts will be 
welcomed. Frep. HitcHin-KEmMp. 
6, Beechfield Road, Catford, 8. E. 


Rump PartiAmMent.—I should like to know 
exactly how the word Rump—as applied 
to the remnant of the Long Parliament— 
originated. D. M. 

‘See Brewer’s ‘Historical Note-Book.’ 
meaning seems simple. ] 


‘To Margaret W——.’—This is the title 
of the last stanzas written by Charles Lamb. 
Who was the Margaret to whom they are 
addressed ? MEGAN. 

[Canon Ainger gives no identification in his 
edition. ] 


B.D.—Chauncy states that under a stone 
in Ashwell Church there is this inscription : 
“ Hic jacet Magister Thomas Colby in Decretis 
Baccalaureus.” He explains it as meaning 
Bachelor in Divinity 1489. Why is it not 
“Sacre Theologiz Baccalaureus”? What is 
the meaning of ‘in decretis”? What is 
modern Latin for Bachelor of Divinity ? 

M.A.Oxon. 


Tue Buack Roop.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q. set me on any track leading to the 
history of the relic known as the Black Rood 
previous to its possession by Queen 8. Mar- 
garet of Scotland? Can anything be con- 
jectured as to its fate at or after the Refor- 
mation ? 

Jerome Pottarp-UrquHart, O.S.B. 


Grorce Gitpert.—Can any of your 
readers give me information concerning one 
George Gilbert (at one time—cerca 1808-15, 
I think—a surveyor in Colchester, and later 
resident at Long Melford, Suffolk) and his 
ancestors ? OweEN J. GILBERT. 


The 


Arms WantTED.—On a silver salver (date- 
letter 1782) is the shield of a maiden lady 
bearing the following arms, viz., On a fess 


The will of | argent upon a fess sable three human hearts 
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of the second, impaling three lions rampant. 
I am unable to give the colour of the lions, 
as they are not heraldically delineated. b 

the engraver, being merely naturally shaded. 
For the same reason I can only conclude that 
the fields on the shield are argent, as they 
are left quite plain. I have reason to think 
that the salver belonged at the date given 
above to a lady named Oates, but I am 
unable to identify the arms from Byguce 


THe Asst LE Loutre—tIn the Library 
Journal, August, p. 13, I read the following 
passage :— 

‘** John Bushell was King’s Printer in Nova Scotia 
as early as 1752. In 1756 we find his name affixed 
to a proclamation offering 25/. for every Micmac 
scalp. Settlers on the outskirts of Halifax had 
been losing scalps; for the Micmacs made their 
collection a labour of love, and the Abbé le Loutre, 
who controlled the Micmacs, ‘could buy eighteen 
British scalps for only 1,800 livres. Naturally, they 
had to bid higher at Halifax.” 

Where can I find an account of the Abbé le 
Loutre ? G. W. 


Replies, 


“QUARTER” OF CORN. 
(9'4 S. v..456'3 vi. 32, 253.) 

AN inquiry in ‘N. & Q.,’ and an ingenious 
conjectural reply by a learned scholar four 
thousand miles away, seems a roundabout 
way of getting information which might 
be obtained at once from an elementary 
text-book of commercial arithmetic, or a 
national schoolboy’s card of Weights and 
Measures. Reference to such an autho- 
rity will show that in every table of measure 
or weight a Quarter is the quarter of the 
next higher denomination, and that this 
quarter tends itself to become a denomina- 
tion or unit when the next higher is so large 
a multiple of the next lower that some inter- 
mediate unit becomes a convenience. In the 
imperial measure of capacity the largest 
unit recognized by English law is the Chal- 
dron of 32 bushels. This is rather a large 
order in many commodities, and consequently 
its quarter, containing 8 bushels, becomes 
itself a unit, under the name of Quarter. 
So in avoirdupois weight a Quarter is the 
quarter of the Hundred weight of 112 pounds ; 
in cloth measure, a Quarter is the quarter of 
the standard Yard of 36 inches (the Foot 
not being used in cloth measure); and 
in the measure of capacity again, a Quart 
is the quarter of a Gallon of 8 pints. Among 
old measures now abolished or locally used 
there are, or have been, other Quarters ; thus, 


in the retail trade of some commodities in 
which the pound is the ordinary unit, “a 
quarter” in some places means “a quarter 
of a pound,” the legal term for which is 
4 ounces. In the United States also “a 
quarter” appears to be current for a quarter 
of a dollar, or 25 cents. But the only Quarters 
legally recognized as units appear to be the 
quarter of the chaldron, of the hundred- 
weight, and of the yard. That the quarter 
of the chaldron is more convenient in the 
corn trade than the larger measure is proved 
by the fact that the inquirer asked many 
people in this trade who knew the Quarter, 
but had evidently never heard of the Chal- 
dron, which is, indeed, now confined to 
bulkier commodities, such as coal and lime; 
just as pints and quarts, though units of the 
same table of measure, are now confined to 
less bulky commodities than corn, The origin 
of the chaldron, and the question whether in 
any of its former values, as applied to any 
particular commodity, it coincided with, or 
approximated to, the weight of a ton, is, no 
doubt, of interest; but it has no bearing 
on the simple question why the quarter of a 
chaldron is called a Quarter, viz., that a unit 
between 1 bushel and 32 bushels was, for 
certain commodities, found to be convenient, 
and accordingly established itself in use. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Lona ADMINISTRATION (9% §, vi. 245).—If 
the Yorkshire Post is no better informed as to | 
Cabinet dissensions than it is as to the length — 
of time during which Prime Ministers have 
held office, its statements should be received 
with caution. We are told that “ Lord Salis- 
bury has now been Prime Minister longer 
than any other statesman since the passing 
of the Reform Bill.” As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Gladstone’s four administrations covered a 
period of 12 years 141 days, and Lord Salis- 
bury’s three administrations (reckoning to 
22 August,.the date of the article in the 
Yorkshure Post) 11 years 293 days. It is 
unnecessary to give the details of the calcula- 
tion, as the figures are readily accessible in 
‘Whitaker’s Almanack.’ 

Perhaps it may not be out of place here to 
call attention to an error which is found in 
all but a few newspapers. It appears to be 
assumed that when a Minister advises the 
Crown to dissolve Parliament, he goes out 
of office to await the result. One meets 
constantly with expressions like “the out- 
going Ministry,” and in one paper I have 
seen a statement to the effect that if Lord 
Salisbury secures a majority at the polls he 
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\will become Prime Minister for the fourth 
‘time. It is hardly possible that the writers 
really believe that the office of Foreign 
Secretary became vacant on 25 September, 
yut they habitually express themselves as if 
hey did. } F. W. Reap. 


\Ety PLace, HoLBorN, TECHNICALLY A PART 
0\ CAMBRIDGESHIRE (gth S. vi. 284).—Is there 
aly “technically” about it? Is not Ely 

Ice in every sense part of a distant 
couty 3 D. 


“Viva” (9t §. vi. 266)—Mr. PickForD’s 
id ik at hearing young ladies talk about 
theli vzva in Oxford, which has impelled him 
to wite to ‘N. & Q.’ and chronicle this as 
‘a mwly coined word,” is a pretty illustra- 
tion o the truth that “no one man’s English 
is all English,” and of the fallacy that a word 
newly noticed by a solitary individual is 

nevly coined.” This abbreviation of “vva 
voce \examination” has been familiar—to 
those, concerned—since before the young 
ladies\in question were in their cradles. It 
may bt found in the Oxford Magazine and 
similar\ publications any time during the 
last quarter of the century, and has even 
been recenized in critical literature. For 
example, Jid not a reviewer in the Athenewm 
for 19 Devember, 1891 (p. 825, col. 2), write, 
“The desctiption of his vivd [at Oxford] will 
bring vivid recollections of similar tortures 
to many minds”? Veva has even long ago 
given birth to a verb. Jf Mr. Prckrorp had 
asked the *young ladies what they were 
doing at the Schools, he would have been 
told that they were “ waiting to be vivaed” ; 
and if he had looked sufficiently academical, 
he might have been asked, “ Please, have you 
come to vwva us?’ Some one has pertinently 
said, “ Language does not express all that is in 
the mind, but only sufficient to show clearly 
what is in the mind.” In accordance with 
this we constantly find that, when an expres- 
sion is long and cumbersome, those to whom 
it is familiar stop short when they have said 
or written enough to show “what is in the 
mind.” The African sportsman stops short 
at rhino. or hippo., the literary man at the 
Fortmghtly or *N. & Q? The Oxford man 
avails himself of this principle fully: he 
speaks of Mods. and Prelim., of the High 
and the Broad and the Corn.; he calls New 
College “New” and University College 
“Univ.” and Lincoln College “ Lincoln”; and 
he has been known to post an urgent note to 
his tutor addressed “Mr. So-and-so, Wor- 
cester,” and to be surprised when said note 
was faithfully returned to him after some 
months by our painstaking Post Office, covered 


with curious postmarks, and such comments 
as “Unknown at Worcester,” “Try Worcester, 
U.S.,” “Unknown at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts,” “Try Worcester College, Oxford, 
England!” His scout would have known 
“ Worcester ”—had known it ever since he 
knew anything—but to the Post Office autho- 
rities, as to Mr. Pickrorp, it was a “newly 
coined” use of the word. So the Oxford man, 
having said “wva voce examination” often 
enough, stopped at vwtva voce and saved 
half the syllables. When this had become 
familiar and a little stale, he halved it again 
and stopped at viva. Viva is now so well 
known to those concerned, that I expect it 
will soon be the vi—“ Going down the High 
to get your v2.” But are these “newly coined 
words”? There is precious little coining 
about them— more “clipping” one would 
say; and what is left is not new, but the 
remains of the old. They are merely abbre- 
viations, understood by those who know— 
the spoken analogues of the written ‘N. & Q.,’ 
£5. d. Uap Jan, Oct, Rev. on Esq... True, 
when they give birth to children after their 
own image, like the verb to vzva, these may 
fitly be described as new-born words, though 
the date of their birth is rarely easy to 
determine. There is less conscious coin- 
ing of words than is often supposed ; they 
slip out—-and live. OXONIAN. 


This is not so fresh from the mint as Mr. 
PickForD seems to fancy, though I think it 
is more frequently vevas. It 1s current at 
Cambridge as well as in the sister university, 
and it probably circulates freely elsewhere. 
To speak of viva voce examination is as 
cumbersome as to carry about five-shilling 
pieces. St. SwITHIN. 

[We have little doubt that ‘‘ viva” has become 
popular as practically one of the abbreviations in © 
* er” which took forcible possession of Oxford some 
ten years ago, and have since distorted a good many 
words. ‘‘Divinners” and ‘‘degrugger” are two 
further specimens. ] 


THACKERAY’S CoNTRIBUTIONS TO ‘PUNCH’ 
(9th S. vi. 149, 238). — Mr. SPIELMANN is very 
dogmatic, and every one will agree with him 
that if the contribution to Punch was not by 
Thackeray it was by some other writer ; but 
the denial would be more convincing if he 
would be good enough to supply, if he knows, 
as I presume he does, the name of the author 
of the contribution in question. 

JOHN HEBB. 


“ SHot-FREE” (6% §. vii. 287 ; vill. 12, 357, 
504; 9 §, vi. 217).—In reading Sir J. B 
Phear’s ‘ Presidential Address to the Devon 
Association,’ 1886, dealing with the Saxon 
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open-field system, I notice that a “shot” is 
the early name for a group of acre or half- 
acre strips of land (which, having a furlong 
for their length, gave a furlong for the 
width of the “shot”); also, that among 
payments exacted from the villeins was 
included ‘“‘ church-shot,” an ecclesiastical due. 
I should like to know what was the relation 
between these terms. A Devonshire farmer 
tells me that the expression “to pay one’s 
shot” is still used among countrymen, signi- 
fying a money contribution for any object, 
as for drinks or a “ pool.” 


EtHEeL Leca-WEEKES. 


Among the objects of the sodalities or 
clubs of the Anglo-Saxons was one to pro- 
vide “soul-shot” on the death of every 
member, so that his disembodied spirit might 
enjoy the full benefit of such services as were 
proffered by the Church. And again, every 
dwelling among the Anglo-Saxons was 
valued at Christmas, and the rate so im- 
posed was called “church-shot,” payable the 
following Martinmas. Church-shot was con- 
sidered analogous to the Levitical first 
fruits. (See Hy. Soames, ‘The Anglo-Saxon 
Church,’ 1856, p. 86.) 

J. Ho~pen MacMIcHAEL. 


THe Puace-Name Oxrorp (9 §, iii. 44, 
309, 389 ; iv. 70, 130, 382, 479 ; v. 69, 249, 517: 
vi. 108, 193).—From a dogmatic statement 
that the “ford” in this case “is not a pas- 
sage over a river,” Mr. Appy descends, with 
fatal precipitancy, to a speculative theory 
that it is possible that this ‘‘ford” came in 
the end to designate the pastures themselves, 
so that the meaning would be something like 
Strith-Vore firth,” 

It needs no recourse to the imagination to 
conceive an old town near the castle, because 
the Osney records prove the nucleus of 
Oxford to have been the far more ancient 
monastery of St. Frideswide; and as to such 
names as Swinford, &c., we have in this very 
locality a Swinford Bridge, constructed in 
the last century over an unmistakably 
ancient ford-way of that name. 

I do not interfere in the discussion further 
than to express my humble opinion that Mr. 
STEVENSON has maintained the old and well- 
established origin of Oxford’s place-name. 

JOHN GILBERT. 

Oxford. 


(This discussion must now close. ] 


Woort, IN Saop (9 §. v. 128, 236 ; vi. 33, 


157, 218).—I see no difficulty at all; of 


course, it is unrelated to Wavr, precisely as 
door is unrelated to boar. Just as moor 


represents A.-S. mdr, so woor represents A.S. 
wor, which seems to have meant “a pool. 
It occurs in the compound woér-hana, Phasi- 
anus. Cf. worin Stratmann, and O.H.G. wuo 
in Schade. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Cross NEAR WYcCOLLER Hatt (9% 8. v. 249. 
—This place-name should be Wycollar. M. 
James Carr makes no mention in his ‘Annis 
of Colne’ of the cross referred to, but sped&s 
of an old stoneat Grindlestonehurst, betwen 
Waterside and Wycollar, bearing a caved 
Greek cross (p. 195) :— 


“Tt has been suggested that this cross is jut a 
record of the piety of our ancestors, or ofsome 
pious pilgrim, marking the spot where a prayer or 
* Ave Marie? might be repeated, and that Tailor 8 
Cross is but a corruption of Templar’s Cross. 
Tailor’s Cross is thus explained :— | 

| 

*‘ Another tradition says that Cromwell’sjarmy, 
being in the neighbourhood, and extremely short 
of clothiers, made a raid upon, and captured, all 
the tailors they could find. Amongst the caytured 
was a Royalist, who vowed he would never soil his 
hands by making clothes for rebels; so the rough 
soldiers, without more ado, shot the obstirate and 
loyal-hearted tailor, at a spot about two aundred 
yards from Kirk Bridge, and placed over his 
remains a rude stone, with scissors carved upon it, 
as a warning to his brother ‘snips.’ Lhe stone 
remains to this day.” 


This may or may not be the cross Mr. 
TAYLOR is in search of, but perhaps Harland 
and Wilkinson’s ‘ Traditions of Lancashire 
or Whitaker’s ‘Whalley’ would supply 


information. J. B. McGovERN. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Ferocious Doorys (9 §. vi. 230). —See 
Calcutta Review, December, 1846, p. 286, foot- 
note, where Herbert Edwardes, writing on 
the first Sikh war, says :— 

“It is not long since a member of the British 
Legislature; recounting the incidents of one of our 
Indian fights, informed his countrymen that ‘the 


ferocious Duli’ rushed from the hills and carried 
off the wounded soldier !” 


STEPHEN WHEELER. 


VERBS FORMED OUT OF PROPER NAMES 
(9% §. vi. 248).—Mr. THornton has omitted 
some obvious instances, such as “to mes- 
merize,” “to galvanize,” “to guillotine,” “ to 
macadamize,” ‘to jerrymander,” “to mer- 
cerize,” a verb of recent invention. If the 
heroes of the Homeric epos were real persons, 
we may add “to hector” and “to pander.” 
Pamphylla, a Greek lady who compiled a 
history of the world in thirty-five little books, 
has given her name to “ pamphlet” and “to 
pamphleteer.” “To pasquinade” is due to 
Paschino, a cobbler at Rome, in whose ugly 
face the Romans detected a resemblance to 
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the statue of an ancient gladiator which was 
erected near the Piazza Navona, on whose 
pedestal it was the practice to post lampoons. 
To sandwich” is derived indirectly from 
the Earl of Sandwich, who invented a repast 
which enabled him to dispense with regular 
meals when at cards. Isaac TAYLOR. 


Earty Mentions oF A Lirt (7% 8S. x. 85; 
8th §. x. 412, 465; xi. 154).—In Literature of 
1 September appeared a communication 
stating that the French novelist Paul de 
Kock foretold the invention of the modern 
lift or elevator. The following passage 
occurs in ‘L’Amant de la Lune,’ part 11. 
chap. vii.,a novel which was published about 
1835, “nearly thirty years before the lift was 
invented ” :— 

‘**Madame Boursicoff?’ dit Félicia, en passant 
devant la loge du concierge, loge vitrée de tous les 
cdtés, ce qui lui donne Paspect d’une lanterne. 

“““ Au cinquiéme, lescalier & gauche, au fond de 
la cour.’ 

‘** La Comtesse de Boursicoff loge un peu haut!’ 
dit Isidore, en hochant la téte. 

‘*** A présent,’ répond Bouchonnier, ‘les apparte- 
ments sont aussi beaux, aussi bien décorés au cin- 
quiéme qu’au premier. Ils ont ensuite l’avantage 
davoir une plus belle vue. Je crois méme que 
maintenant la mode est de se loger haut. 

““¢Oest trés-bien, mais alors on devrait faire 
monter les visites que l’on regoit en ballon ou en 
panier, comme dans les mines.’ 

*“*T] est probable, vu l’état de progrés dans 
lequel nous vivons, que lon s’occupera de cela, et 
dans quelques années on aura trouvé une mécanique 
qui remplacera les escaliers...... car Vescalier est 
terriblement rococo !’ 

“*Et fatiguant,’ dit Isidore, qui suivait Félicia 
et son cousin.” 


“Unquestionably,” the correspondent adds, 
“the hydraulic elevator is as plainly indi- 
cated here as the Crystal Palace of 1851 was 
foreshadowed by Chaucer’s ‘ Palace made of 
glass’” ; but the contributions already given 
in ‘N. & Q.’ at the references stated above 
show that lifts were known and used, even 
in France, long before the days of Paul de 
Kock. DUNHEVED. 


Watton (9 §. vi. 230).—A descriptive 
genealogy of this family appears in Joseph 
©. Martindale’s ‘ History of the Townships of 
Byberry and Moreland, in Philadelphia, Pa., 
from their Earliest Settlement by the 
Whites, to the Present Time,’ Philadelphia, 
1867. May I quote the opening lines !— 

“The name of Walton frequently occurs in 
Besse’s ‘Account of the Sufferings of Friends 
in England.’...... The first of that name who came 
to America were four brothers, Nathaniel, Thomas, 
Daniel, and William, who arrived at Newcastle 
early in 1675. They ascended the Delaware River, 
and settled in Byberry, on land now owned by 
George Dehaven.’ 
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The lineal descendants of the four brothers 
are all named, each family being described 
separately. The list is brought up to (about) 
1850. Martindale’s and Besse’s books are in 
the British Museum Library. As they ma 
be out of reach of B. B., I should be pleasea, 
on receipt of a private letter, to forward a 
few extracts. HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


The name only occurs once in Besse’s (not 
Bess’s) ‘Sufferings of the Quakers,’ viz., in 
connexion with Bishop Auckland, co. 
Durham, where there are still Friends of that 
name. Walton, of Philadelphia, U.S., is well 
known among inhabitants of the Quaker 
city. Possibly some of your readers may 
not know Joseph Besse’s great work. It is a 
large repository of names of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

NorMAN PENNEY. 

Friends’ Institute, Bishopsgate. 


‘Tur CompLeTE ANGLER’ (9 8. vi. 103, 
249).—I cannot say why the proverb printed 
in italics in the copy which I refer to 
of the ‘Complete Angler,’ Major’s second 
edition, 1824, is not printed in a similar 
manner in recent editions, nor do I know 
why the name is printed Isaac Walton, 
instead of Izaak. The latter seems to be 
his sponsorial appellation, and is thus printed 
in a facsimile of his autograph. The name is 
spelt in a similar manner in part ii. of the 
‘Complete Angler ’—or, to speak by the card, 
‘Compleat Angler.’ : 

There is a very fine edition of Walton’s 
‘Lives,’ published by Major in 1825, “em- 
bellished” in a similar manner, and, as it is 
intended as a companion volume to the edition 
of the ‘Complete Angler,’ it ought not to 
This has several times 
been reprinted. Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Corpse oN SHIPBOARD (9 §. vi. 246).—In 
1862 I was on board an English steamer 
bound from London to a south-western port 
in France. It was towards the back end of 
the year, and the weather was so bad that 
we were detained several days in the Channel. 
Those of my few fellow - passengers (all 
French) not hopelessly sick beguiled the 
time, in a sheltered corner behind the funnel, 
by card-playing. Hard by was a long 
packing case, which a very stout foreigner 
appeared to make entirely his own. With 
outspread rug, he lolled comfortably thereon 
whilst manipulating the cards. On the 
evening of the third day, the wind having 
subsided somewhat, one of the crew, after 
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looking awhile at the gambling foreigners, 
remarked slowly to a fellow-sailor, ‘‘ Blessed 
if these here foreigners ain’t got a rum 
taste, ‘specially that fat ’un, a-laying there 
all the livelong day on that there corpse !” 
Then it came out that this particular box 
contained a coffin, in which was the body of 
some inhabitant of Bordeaux, who had died 
in London, and whose remains were being 
taken home upon our ship. The way those 
Frenchmen—the fat man in particular— 
jumped up when they learnt this and 
crossed themselves I shall never forget. It 
is a stern fact, if a first-class return ticket is 
taken upon any of the big Atlantic liners, 
and its owner dies on the other side, the 
return half does not clear the corpse upon 
the homeward voyage. Should friends wish 
the body to be brought back, it costs an 


additional 100/. to do so. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Paropy on ‘THE Mistieroz Boucn’ (9% 
S. vi. 229)—This song was, I think, one 
of a series of songs sung either at the 
“Cider Cellars” or “Coal Hole” about 
1850, and was, I fancy, entitled ‘Bill Jen- 
kins; or, the Burning of the Houses of 
Parliament.’ About that time it was the 
custom of young men to give suppers 
at their rooms, generally of tripe, porter 
and gin, with long clay pipes and tobacco, 
and each one was expected to add to the 
harmony of the evening by singing some- 
thing new; and, so far as. my memory now 
serves, the song in question ran thus :— 

The engines they came, the busses they rolled, 


ue oa military came out with their helmets like 
go 


When a lanky policeman called out in a fright, 
“Ain't we better find out the covey as set this ’ere 
alight ?” 

Oh, what a flare up! 

Crikey Bill, what a stunning flare up! 
They came to a door and at it they knocked, 
But they couldn’t get in, ’cos why, it was locked, 
When this lanky policeman bust it in with a pole, 
And there was Bill Jenkins slap bang down the hole. 

Oh, what a flare up! 

Crikey Bill, what a stunning flare up! 
As it went on it became very indecent and 
not worthy of preservation. I do not fancy 
it would be found in print, as at that time it 
was thought the thing to order a copy of the 
song from the singer, who used to supply 
it in MS. There were several others of 
the same nature, not without humour, but 
decidedly coarse, such as ‘Joe Buggins’s 
Wedding, ‘Joe Buggins’s Donkey,’ ‘The 
Woman who studied the Stars,’ ‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson,’ &c. Ropert BuRNINGHAM. 

15, W hittingstall Road, S.W. 


BROKEN ON THE WHEEL (9* §. vi. 251).— 
Sully, in his ‘Memoirs,’ relates that this bar- 
barous mode of death was of great antiquity. 
About 1535 it was introduced into France 
by Francis I. as a punishment for robbers. 
Henry IV. of France was murdered on 
14 May, 1610, by Ravaillac, who was exe- 
cuted on 27 May, when, after undergoing 
various other inflictions, his limbs were torn 
asunder by horses. The article referred to by 
your correspondent is entitled ‘ Penal Legis- 
lation, and appeared in All the Year Round 
for 14 November, 1874; but no account is 
given of any such mode of punishment being 
inflicted so recently as the century now draw- 
ing to its close. 


EVERARD HoME COLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“CHInk” (9th S, v. 432, 498 ; vi. 154, 235).— 
The evidence in favour of the medizval use 
of chestnut at Rodmersham in Kent differs 
very materially from that in the case of 
Fordington. The Kentish case is a chancel 
screen of fifteenth-century design retaining 
much of its original colouring, proving that 
chestnut was then used there. At Fording- 
ton Vicarage a lintel, no doubt of chestnut, 
was found behind plaster on the inner side 
of an ancient window opening ; but there is 
nothing to show that this was more than 
one or two centuries old. Chestnut was 
used with oak near Bicester in the seven- 
teenth century. But none of this evidence 
really touches the question raised by Wren, 
and frequently cropping up, of its use in 
medizeval roofs, of which no specimen has 
been found that will bear examination. 
SENGA has done good service by sending you 
specimens which, to any ordinary mind, are 
conclusive as to the difference between chest- 
nut and oak in the way I pointed out. 

THos. BLASHILL. 


A Lone AND Youna Famity (9% §. y. 
333 ; vi. 234).—It may be interesting to record 
the use of a similar expression, viz., a “long 
weak family,” by country people in Ireland. 
A good example of this use occurs in a 
recently published and extremely humorous 
book, ‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.’ 
(Longmans & Co.), where, at p. 159, a small 
horsedealer so describes his family, and a 
bystander retorts, “Three fine lumps of 
daughters in America paying his rent for 
him. That’s the long weak family !” 


L. Lioyp. 
Blandford Lodge, Chiswick. 


‘“* ADELPHI DRAMA”: “ADELPHI GUEST” (9 8. 
vi. 186).—The origin of “ Adelphi guest” that 
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made the appellation a byword was in the 
really backward manner in which some of 
the plays were mounted by Mr. Benjamin 
Webster at the New Adelphi Theatre (built 
in 1858). As an old lover of the play, well do 
I remember the arrival of the guests on the 
stage—the gentlemen, elderly but haughty in 
manner, clad in shabby evening clothes much 
too large for them, and the ladies, of question- 
able age, thin of neck and red of arm, in 
garments of a bygone time. But why think 
of the poor “supers”? Surely their comings 
and goings were recorded in the pages of 
Punch in the sixties. As to Benjamin Web- 
ster himself—leaving his hoarse voice out of 
the question—has he ever had any superior 
in his art, for which he laboured so earnestly 
and successfully? Will his Triplet (perhaps 
his best part), his Lavater, his Belphegor, 
his Leroux, and his Landry (a triumph of 
acting) ever be forgotten by those persons 
who were charmed by his acting of the parts 
named? Never! But his plays were not 

roduced like those of Sir Henry Irving, 

r. Tree, and others of to-day. 

In the “Adelphi drama” were included 
such plays as ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘ The Flying Dutch- 
man,’ ‘The Wreck Ashore,’ ‘ Victorine,’ 
‘Jack Sheppard,’ ‘Rory O’More, &c.; and 
of later years Buckstone’s charming ‘ The 
Green Bushes’ (in which Madame Celeste 
played the principal part), ‘The Flowers of 
the Forest,’ ‘The Dead Heart,’ the German- 
American play ‘Leah,’ ‘The Colleen Bawn’ 
(perhaps the greatest success of all), Dion 
Boucicault’s clever dramatic version of 
Gerald Griffin’s novel ‘The Collegians,’ and 
last, but not least, ‘No Thoroughfare,’ 
with Charles Fechter and his “ braiceless 
char-r-r-ge” Miss Leclercq. 

Of the actors and actresses who appeared 
at the Adelphi Theatre, will such artists as 
Madame Celeste and Mrs. Keeley, Webster, 
Wright, Paul Bedford, John Toole, Fechter, 
and Dion Boucicault be surpassed? I may 
mention that it is now nearly forty years 
since the evening on which I first saw ‘The 
Colleen Bawn.’ The house was crammed, 
and of the large audience no two persons 
enjoyed the acting of Boucicault and _ his 
clever wife more than Her Majesty the 
Queen and the Prince Consort. Sad to say, 
it was the last visit of Her Majesty to a 
theatre, for the reason that a few months 
afterwards Albert the Good was sleeping the 
sleep that knows no waking. 

The plays at the Adelphi in the days of 
my youth were simply delightful. But there 
are other events connected with the house. 
T shall never forget the evening on which 


i saemally visited Weston’s Music - Hall, 
Holborn, for the purpose of seeing Paul 
Bedford in his old age wheeled in a Bath 
chair on to the front of the stage to sing 
“Jolly nose, the bright rubies that garnish 
thy tip” (the song he was famous for in 
‘Jack Sheppard’). It was sad, very sad—it 
was an exhibition that haunts me still. - 
Henry GERALD Hope. 
Clapham, 8. W. 


Toe PENANCE OF A Marriep Priest (9 
S. vi. 187).—The date given, viz., 1554, dis- 
plays the collision between Church and State 
that worked so despotically under the Tudors. 
We all know the secret history of Cranmer’s 
marriage, condoned under Henry VIII. ; so, 
when Queen Mary ascended in 1553, the re- 
version to celibacy was enforced, and thus 
poor Sir John Turnour had to do penance ; 
but, if we knew his whole history, we might 
find that he resumed his discarded wife under 
the reactionary Queen Elizabeth. A. H. 


“THm MAINS MORE” (9th §. vi. 229).—In 
Jamieson’s dictionary this is noticed as an 
Ayrshire word meaning “free grace or good- 
will,” is illustrated by the second of Mr. 
MayvHEw’s quotations, and is said to be a 
corruption of “Gaelic mathamhnas more 
(pronounced maanish more), great grace, 
complete pardon.” F, ADAMS. 


Jamieson defines this as an Ayrshire 
expression denoting “free grace or goodwill.” 
He illustrates the use of it by a quotation from 
‘Sir Andrew Wylie,’ ch. xcvi., and adds that. 
he has been told that the phrase is from the 
Gaelic mathamhnas more(pronounced maanish 
more), and signifying great grace, complete 
pardon. The expression is certainly not 
common in Lowland Scotland, and it is 
curious that it should have got a hold in 
Ayrshire. A knowledge of Gaelic would be 
helpful towards an elucidation of its origin 
and development. THoMAS BAYNE. 


Tavern Sians: “THe Bay Horse” (9 
S. vi. 169).—The popularity of “The Bay 
Horse” as a tavern sign doubtless arose from 
the general excellence of its qualities in point 
of usefulness and steadiness of temperament. 
And in Yorkshire, where the love of the native 
for a horse is such that if you shake a bridle 
over his grave he will rise and steal one, the 
stout bay horse, especially that of the East 
Riding, was highly esteemed for both saddle 
and draught purposes. This description is no 
doubt applicable also tothe “Yorkshire Grey,” 
from its comparative stability, docility, and ~ 
non-excitability. And similarly the “Red” 
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or “Dun Cow” was in favour, perhaps be- 
cause of a belief in the superiority of red 
cows’ milk, although the frequency of this 
sign is probably owing also to its having 
been an heraldic badge of Henry VII., in 
allusion to his descent by the Beauforts, 
through the Beauchamps of Holt, from Guy, 
Earl of Warwick, to say nothing of its more 
remote existence as a highly fabled creature. 


. HoLpEN MacMIcHAkt. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


St. JAMES’'S SHELL (9% §. vi. 228)—I am 
sorry I cannot answer Dr. Murray’s ques- 
tion regarding Compostella and Palestine. I 
have one to put on my own account which is 
relevant to the matter in hand. Was the 
shell significative of Mont St. Michel a pecten 
or a cardiwum? The coqguilles with which the 
field of its shield is semé look rather like 
the former, as they are figured by M. Edouard 
Corroyer in his ‘Guide Descriptif du Mont 
Saint-Michel,’ and there is nothing distinctly 
contrary thereto in the presentment at p. 45 
of two pilgrims’ token shells of the fifteenth 
century. However, Mr. Percy Dearmer, the 
latest English writer on this wonderful sanc- 
tuary, speaks of cockle-shells :— 

“The heraldic cockle-shells of the abbey, which 
you will be pressed by many smiling impor- 
tunates to carry away with you in some form 
or other, suggest another paradoxical reflection. 
St. James the Great owes his attributes to Mont 
St. Michel. For these attributes have been those 
of the peenin since the thirteenth century, and it 
was at Mont St. Michel that the pilgrim learnt to 
adopt his insignia. The scallops he gathered on 
the beach as souvenirs, and thus came to decorate 
with this symbol the wide cloak and flapped hat 
that he wore; the long staff was to test the firm- 
ness of the treacherous sands, and the little horn 
served as a signal for help if the fog or tide sur- 
prised him. he abbey adopted the cockle-shell 
with fleur-de-lys for its arms, and the fine if rather 
inaccurate mctto Tremor Immensi Oceani.”—‘ High- 
ways and Byways in Normandy,’ pp. 126, 127. 

It was at Mont St. Michel that Louis XI. 
founded the Order of Saint Michel, the 
Knights of which wore chains or collars 
of golden shells. 

In Adeline’s ‘ Lexique des Termes d’Art,’ in 
considering coguille as a blazon, it is said :— 

“Les coquilles sont en général représentées 
arrondies par le bas, retroussées par le haut, quelque- 
fois avec deux petites pointes en forme d’oreilles, 
et rayées sur le dessus. Les petites coquilles 
portent aussi le nom de coquilles de Saint-Michel, 


et les plus grandes, toujours pourvues d’oreilles, 
portent le nom de coquilles de Saint-Jacques.” 


St. SwITHIN. 


Certainly the wearing of the scallop shell 
does not necessarily mean that the pugrim 
has visited or is bound for the shrine 


of St. James of Compostella. The tradi- 
tion runs that at the famous battle of 
Clavijo (A.D. 939) the saint in question ap- 
peared on a white horse, whose trappings 
were studded with scallop shells, waving 
aloft a white standard ; and he so helped King 
Ramirez of Spain, that 60,000 of the invading 
heathen Moors were left dead upon the field 
of battle. From that time religious pilgrims 
appear to have usually carried scallop shells. 
It may be remembered that Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in his poem called ‘The Pilgrimage,’ 
enumerates as articles required by 
medieval palmers :— 

Give me my scallop shell of quiet ; 

My staff of faith, to lean upon ; 

My scrip of joy (immortal diet) ; 

My bottle of salvation ; 

My crown of glory, hope’s true gage, 

And thus I’ll make my pilgrimage. 

These shells of the pecten or comb group 
Cuvier describes as “the butterflies of the 
ocean.” If the animal living therein 
happens to be stranded by the retreating 
tide it opens its valves widely, and then, 
suddenly closing them with force, throws 
itself by leaps and bounds towards the sea 
again. I saw a couple engaged in these acro- 
batic performances the other morning when 
taking my daily bathe at Dawlish. 


Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Annotating ‘Piers the Plowman,’ viii. 166, 
Prof. Skeat directs the student to two autho- 
rities on the subject of pilgrims’ signs, viz., 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ i. 338, and Cutts’s 
‘Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages,’ 
p. 167. The article in the ‘ Book of Days’ is 
devoted to Canterbury pilgrim signs only, 
and therefore does not touch on St. James’s 
shell. Cutts, however, enumerates and 
describes the various signs. The scallop 
shell, he says, was the sign of the pilgrimage 
to Compostella, while the cross or “ crouche,” 
formed of ‘‘two strips of coloured cloth sewn 
upon the shoulder of the robe,” showed that 
the wearer had been a pilgrim to the Holy 
Land. lLangland describes his palmer as 
having on his hat (A text, vi. 12) “signes of 
Synay and schelles of Galys,” and he adds - 
that he had “ meny crouche on hus cloke,” &e. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


SHAKESPEARE AND CICERO (9% §, vy. 288, 
462; vi. 56, 154, 214).— Mr. YARDLEY, 
under the above heading, refers to. Ovid’s 
‘Metamorphoses’ as the principal source 
of Shakespeare’s mythology. That it is so, 
and that it came to him chiefly through the 
medium of Golding’s translation, there can 
be little doubt. In denying Shakespeare’s 
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acquaintance with Homer by means of Chap- 
man’s translation, however, Mr. YARDLEY 1s 
on less indisputable territory. The evidence 
of this does not rest, as Johnson’s rather 
superficial observations seem to imply, on 
the presence of Thersites in ‘Troilus and 
Cressida.’ The whole of this play, as I have 
elsewhere pointed out,* shows some acquaint- 
ance with Chapman’s translations. In the 
first place, it must be remembered that 
Chapman’s first version did not comprise the 
whole of the ‘ Iliad,’ but only the first, second, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and elevent 
books, and was called ‘Seaven Bookes of the 
Tliades of Homere.’ These are precisely the 
books which contain the subject-matter of 
the play (excluding, of course, the Troilus 
and Cressida myth, which comes from a 
different source, the ‘ Troylus and Cryseyde’ of 
Chaucer, which in its turn is taken from 
the ‘Filostrato’ of Boccaccio). In the play 
Shakespeare, having introduced us to the 
quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles, 
and to the characters of Agamemnon, 
Achilles, Ulysses, Nestor, and Thersites—all 
contained in the first and second books— 
passes at once, in the first act, to the subject- 
matter of the seventh book, the challenge of 
Hector to the Greeks and its acceptance by 
Ajax Telamon, whose character is there in- 
dicated. This is continued through three acts. 
There are also allusions to events in the 
seventh, ninth, and eleventh books, including 
the embassy to Achilles ; while the acts of 
Diomede, the prophecy of Hector, the wound 
of Menelaus, and other things contained in 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth books, 
are conspicuous by their absence. 

The well-known speech of Ulysses on mili- 


tary discipline, too, is evidently inspired by. 


these lines of Chapman’s :— 

We must not all be kings. The rule is most irre- 
gular 

Where many rule. One lord, one king, propose to 
thee; and he ; 

To whom wise Saturn’s son hath given both law 
and empery 

To rule the public, is that king. 

Book ii. 172-5. 

_ In the same scene is a still more striking 

instance, in which Ulysses complains of the 

disrespect shown by Achilles to Nestor’s 

age :— 

And ur 2 forsooth, the faint defects of age 

Must bé the scene of mirth ; to cough and spit, 

And, with a palsy-fumbling on his gorget, 

Shake in and out the rivet. 


Tf this is not suggested by the following 


* Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 
vol. xv. part i. 


lines of Chapman in the eighth book, the 
coincidence is a remarkable one :— 
That Hector’s self may try 
If my lance dote with the defects that fail best 
minds in age, 
Or finds the palsy in my hands, that doth thy life 
engage. Book viii. 93-8. 

In the eleventh book of Chapman’s $ Iliad ’ 
Ajax is compared to a mill-ass (dvos). This 
description is adopted by Shakespeare with 
variations, and is kept up throughout the 
play : “Thou scurvy - valiant ass”; “An 


h|assinego may tutor thee”; “His evasions 


have ears thus long,” &c. The character 
throughout is true to Chapman’s description. 
The character of Menelaus is still more 
striking. I think no one who has read the 
description of Menelaus given by Chapman 
in his preface would dispute Shakespeare’s 
acquaintance with it. The resemblance in 
this case can hardly be accidental :— 

‘‘Simple, well-meaning, standing still affectedly 
on telling truth, small, and shrill voice (not sweet, 
nor eloquent, as some most against the hair would 
have him), short-spoken, after his country, th> - 
laconical manner, yet speaking thick and fast, 
industrious in the field, and willing te be employed, 
and (being mollis bel/ator himself) set still to call to 
every hard service the hardiest.” 


The laconic brevity of speech is very 
characteristic of Shakespeare’s Menelaus. 
J. FostER PALMER. 


At the last reference Mr. YARDLEY says 
positively that Shakespeare “knew nothing, 
or next to nothing, of the Greek language, 
literature, or life.” How, then, can he or any 
one else explain the remarkable fact that 
one of Shakespeare’s sonnets, beginning 
“The little love-god lying once asleep,” &c., 
is taken directly from one of the finest short 
poems of the Greek Anthology ? Cf. * Antho- 
logia Polyglotta,’ Wellesley, pp. 62, 63. 

sit possible that Shakespeare, from what 
we know of his early opportunities and edu- 
cation, could in any way be supposed to 
have read, appreciated, and admirably repro- 
duced in spirit and matter such a difficult 
original? It is the kind of work for a finished 
scholar, and genius can help but little here. 

IT do not think that this striking Shake- 
spearian fact is at all widely known. Any- 
how, the Baconians, who have moved heaven 
and earth to prove their case, have not, to 
my knowledge, added this weapon to their 
armoury. Ne Quip NImIs. 


Shakspeare had some authority for 
making Hesione the mother of Ajax. The 
Abbé Banier, in his notes to Ovid's ‘ Meta- 
morphoses,’ says that Dares the Phrygian 


makes her so. But Apollodorus says that Tela- 
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mon married Peribcea, and had Ajax by her. 
He also says that Telamon had Teucer by 
Hesione. ‘'Teucer is represented as a bastard 
in the * Iliad,’ book viii. line 284. I thought it 
wrong that the Greek warrior Ajax should 
refer to the Latin wind Aquilo; but Milton 
in one of his juvenile poems makes a similar 
mistake :— 

For since grim Aquilo, his charioteer, 

By boisterous rape the Athenian damsel got. 

Ovid, in telling the story, rightly mentions 

the Greek wind Boreas as the ravisher. 
Shakspeare might have learnt more of Homer 
than he has done from Ovid, for much of 
the ‘Iliad’ is contained in book xiii. of the 
‘Metamorphoses.’ YARDLEY. 


CATALOGUE OF Frrst Book AvcTION IN 
ENGLAND (9 §. vi. 86, 156).—The first printed 
catalogue issued by an English bookseller 
bears the date of 1570. It was published by 
Andrew Maunsell, and the books described 
are chiefly theological. Another part was 
promised, which was to contain poetry, the 
drama, histories, &c., but so far this part is 
unknown. I believe that in the past ten 
years—or perhaps fifteen—only two copies 
have been sold at auction in London. Both 
of these I bought at comparatively low prices, 
and one is now in the library of the Grolier 
Club of New York. I forget what I did with 


the other. A. J. Bowpen. 
New York. 


ANNE oF Austria (9 §. vi. 209).—Anne 
Mary Mauritia, wife of Louis XIIL. and 
mother of Louis XIV., kings of France, was 
the daughter of Philip IIL, King of Spain 
(Austrian line), great-grandson of Philip the 
Fair, Archduke of Austria and Count of Bur- 
gundy, and Joanna, daughter and heiress of 
Ferdinand, King of Castile. Her mother 
Margaret was the daughter of Charles, Arch- 
duke of Styria, and great-granddaughter of 
the aforementioned Philip and Joanna. The 
above shows that she was descended through 
her parents from the house of Hapsburg. 

JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


Nursery SrortEs, c. 1830-40 (9 §. vi. 
105).—I await with anxious sympathy the 
identification desired by Mr. Pointe Norru. 
My memory, revived by his, can recall 
the plot of the story to which he 
specially refers. I agree with him that 
the magical “next morning” was the “de- 
licious part.” As I think of it now it was 
like a springtide waking in free country 
air after being long pent up and worried in 
town. “Delicious” is the very word. I 
believe that a later generation than ours had 


the story served up to it in a coloured shilling 
toybook by Routledge, Warne & Co., or some 
other sagacious caterer. St. SwWITHIN. 


THE Votcanic Eruption AT KRAKATOA 
(9% S. vi. 185, 232).—I am away from my 
books, but I know that Mr. Swinburne 
splendidly utilized the remarkable sunsets 
and afterglows of the autumn of 1883 in a 
memorial tribute to Victor Hugo. The 
volume containing this strong and impas-. 
sioned lyric appeared while readers had still 
a fresh recollection of the unusual and re- 
markable phenomena in question. Mr. 
Swinburne’s glowing imagery is a splendid 
example of the purely poetical as distinct 
from the scientific method. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


AUTHORS OF QvUoTATIONS WANTED (9% §, 
vi. 190, 259),.— 


Where’er you walk cool gales shall fan the glade, 
Trees where you sit shall crowd into a shade ; ; 
Where’er you tread the blushing flowers shall rise, 
And all things flourish where you turn your eyes. 


Thinking you would be inundated with replies 
as to the authorship of the above quatrain, I 
refrained from replying ;. but as Mr, Grorcr Mar- 
SHALL and Pror. SKEAT both fail in their attempts, 
I may say that the lines are Pope’s, and are to be 
found in his ‘Summer: a Pastoral,’ which contains 
ninety-two decasyllabic lines, of which 73, 74, 75, 
and 76 comprise the quotation. The poem alluded 
to is dedicated to Dr. Garth, and was written by 
Pope at the age of sixteen; this was in 1704. It 
was first printed in 1709, in the sixth volume of 
Tonson’s ‘ Missellanion: In Charles Cowden Clarke’s 
edition of Pope’s ‘ Works’ (Edinburgh, William 
P. Nimmo, 1868), which contains a life of Pope, 
there is the following passage: ‘‘ His ‘ Pastorals’ 
having been handed about in MS., and shown 
to such reputed judges as Lord Halifax, Lord 
Somers, Garth, Congreve, &c., were at last in 1709 
printed,” &c. Cuas. F. ForsHaw, LL.D. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Oxford English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. 
James A. H. Murray.—Vol. V. Input—Invalid. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

THE promised double section of the letter I appears 

duly under Dr. Murray’s personal supervision, 

bringing approximately the close of the words 
beginning with ix, which, it is needless to say, are 
numerous. It includes all English compounds of 
the prefixes inter, intra, and intro, a general analysis 
of each group being given under each prefix. These 
analyses constitute one of the most interesting and 
useful features in the work, and occupy some eight 
columns. The adverb interchangeably, described as 
now rare, but formerly frequent in the wording of 
legal contracts, is supplied with abundant illus- 
trations of use. An instance of its employment 


which is a favourite of our own, but which we do 
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not trace—there is no need why we should—occurs 
in Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ Astrophel and Stella’ :— 
While their eyes, by Loue directed, 
Enterchangeably reflected. 
Enterchangeably is, of course, an earlier form of 
interchangeably. Very interesting is the growth 
of interdict, which in the form entredit is encoun- 
tered so early as 1297 in Robert of Gloucester. The 
affection of Samuel Daniel for words beginning 
with inter is curious. Compounds such as inter- 
dependent, interdependently, nterdespise—the last is 
a vile phrase—are respectively found in Coleridge, 
Herbert Spencer, and De Quincey. Interesse termini 
is fortunately only met with in legal writers such 
as Coke and Tomlins. The first use of interfere is 
when a horse strikes the inside of the fetlock with 
the shoe or hoof of the opposite foot, a thing still 
unfortunately common, which we ascribed to bad 
farriery, but which, it appears, is due to some con- 
genital infirmity or malice. This is avery curious 
origin of acommon word. It appears to have been 
rarely used of persons who knock one leg or foot 
against the other. Interlard, as more easily might 
have been conceived, takes its rise in cooking. 
Interlibelling has, we regret to think, the authority 
of Bacon. Interlingwistic has to depend on the 
authority of Mr. George Meredith. The lope in 
anterlope is a dialectal form of leap. Cf. a landloper. 
A good account is given of interlude. We fancy 
some valuable instances might be got from the Acts 
of the Privy Council, but enough is said. Jeremy 
Bentham first uses wmternational in 1780. Special 
attention is drawn to the different meanings of 
mstance, a sentence quoted in the opening note 
being, ‘‘ At the instance of a friend, I went in the 
first instance to London, an instance of how badly 
one may be advised.” The history of a word used 
with such different meanings is naturally of in- 
terest and value. Of thirty-three senses and 
sub-senses of intend not more than six are now in 
use. In this case an attempt at chronological order 
would, it is said, end in chaos, and the sense of early 
‘quotations is often difficult to determine. Its 
early signification is sometimes the same as extend, 
as_in the use by George Sandys, who speaks of 
**The camelion...... swiftly intending his tongue 
of a marvellous length...... wherewith he preys 
upon flyes.” Under intent a good quotation from 
Fletcher’s ‘ Faithful Shepherdess’ might be given :— 
Only my intent 
To draw you thither was to plight our troths. 

Contrary to what. we should have expected, the 
earliest use of insolence and insolent is in the sense 


of arrogance, arrogant. Under intelligence we should 
have liked Shakespeare’s 


aes that affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 


the meaning of which in Schmidt seems only 
conjectural. Very interesting is the history of 
intoxicate. The superiority in number of words 
and illustrations over all previous dictionaries—on 
which we have often insisted—is as evident as before. 


The close of the year will witness the completion 
of vol. iv. 


The Women of the Renaissance : a Study of Feminism. 
By R. de Maulde la Claviére. Translated by 
George Herbert Ely. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

So warm was the reception awarded in France to 

M. de Maulde’s ‘Les Femmes de la Renaissance’ 


| toa 


that its translation into English.was a foregone 
conclusion. It is, indeed, a thoroughly note- 
worthy work, written by one who is a master 


| of his subject, and who has embroidered it from 


the stores of large and singularly diversified erudi- 
tion. It is difficult in modern literature to find 
anything with which to compare it. Though con- 
fined toa single and well-defined subject, it wanders 
over the entire field of Renaissance times. It brims 
over with quotations from French and Italian poets 
and thinkers—Bembo, Pontano, Castiglione, Rabe- 
lais, Marguerite de Navarre, Montaigne, Ronsard, 
Marot, Coquillart, Melin de St. Gelais, Du Bellay, 
and innumerable others of equal or less note. On 
the ‘ Heptameron’ the author continually draws, the 
illustrations concerning the life, views, and respon- 
sibilities of woman being mainly taken therefrom. 
Our own Ruskin is also a favourite with him, andis 
frequently quoted. That we find ourselves always 
in accord with our writer we may not say. Not in 
the least necessary to enjoyment or advantage is it 
that we should be so. The book is encyclopedic in 
information, and is illumined by many singular] 

quaint and humorous touches. It might be used, 
indeed, to establish the point still in debate 
whether Frenchmen possess humour as well as wit. 
Translation though it be—and the quotations are as 
a rule rendered into vigorous English—its thorough 
enjoyment presupposes some knowledge of French 
just as that of Montaigne presupposes a knowledge 
of Latin. We find ourselves recurring to Montaigne, 
of whom in a strange fashion, since the works are 
totally different, we are constantly reminded. Other 
authors whom in its treatment the book suggests 
are Sir Thomas Browne and Burton of the ‘ Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy.’ One whom the subject 
interests—and it interests most—will not be content 
witha single perusal, but will place the book near at 
hand, to be taken up as one takes up Montaigne 
or Rabelais, and never to be far out of the reach 
of the hand. It can, of course, be read straight 
through, and the task of so reading it was to us so 
fascinating as to be suspended with regret, and to 
induce us, in Tom Moore’s words, ‘‘ to steal a few 
hours (or at least quarters of hours] from the night.” 
Most emphatically do we say that the book, with 
its five hundred pages, is one to be purchased, and 
not to be read in a copy from a circulating library. 
Woman in it is studied in all her relations—con- 
jugal, domestic, social, political, intellectual. Her 
influence upon social and ethical problems is depicted, 
she herself being treated with a mixture of worship 
and banter that leaves the author’s own estimate 
to be guessed rather than gathered. The main 
purpose of the book is historical, and the treatment 
supplies a picture of the feminist movement of 
Renaissance times as it originated in Italy, and 
slowly, and in face of pppeattot won its way into 
France. We are not familiar with the original, 
though we have ordered it from Paris on the 
strength of the translation, and we cannot, accord- 
ingly, judge how the translation is executed. It 
reads very glibly, and we see no signs of in- 
accuracy. It appears to us to be nervous and 
idiomatic, if a little familiar. The rendering of 
mamye by ‘‘my doxy dear” is rather after the 
free-and-easy fashion of Motteux. We could 
easily point to other instances of a similar kind. 
We are prepared, however, to find the whole as 
accurate as 1t is readable and vigorous. An inter- 
estin ee of the author serves as frontispiece 
de ightful volume. Rit 
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The Holy Bible. Two-Version Edition. (Oxford, 


University Press.) 

THE present eminently useful Bible issued by the 
Oxford University Press takes as its basis the 
Authorized Version, and supplies in the margin 
the differences of the Revised Version, so that both 
texts are before the eye of the reader at the same 
moment. A satisfactory and explanatory key, the 
mastery of which is indispensable, precedes the 
text, and in the preliminary matter to the Old and 
New Testaments appears a preface by the Bishop 
of Gloucester describing the principle and the 
advantages of the present arrangement. For the 
first time the teacher may dispense with the em- 
ployment of two volumes, having before him, in a 
moderately sized book, what is practically the 
complete text of the two versions, showing the 
slightest variation even in punctuation. The idea 
of the volume originated with Mr. Alfred F. Buxton. 
Its utility both for the closet and _the lecture-room 
will, without doubt, find immediate recognition. 
It is issued on different papers, that before us being 
on the delightful Oxford India paper, which has 
just carried off, as it deserved, one of the highest 
prizes in the Paris Exposition, and in a no less 
delightful flexible leather binding. It can, if re- 
quired, be had bound up with the Oxford ‘Helps 
to the Study of the Bible,’ a work as to the merits 
of which we are in a position to speak. We have 
used it incessantly since its first appearance, and 
found its utility extend far beyond the Biblical 
illustration for which it is specially designed. 
There is a large range of profane subjects the com- 
prehension of which is facilitated by an intimacy 
with this eminently desirable work. 


Mr. Tuomag’s article on animal superstitions and 
totemism in Folk-Lore for September is written to 
show that many fragmentary survivals of totemism 
are yet to be found in Europe, although the belief 
from which they sprang has long been outgrown. 
He has, accordingly, brought together a mass of 
superstitions which he holds to be “‘ best accounted 
for by the theory that they originated in a system 
of totemism differing in no essential respect from 
that which we find among the non-European races.” 
Certainly many of the ideas and customs collected 
do suggest comparison with the cult which has 
had such great influence in North America and 
Australia. The paper next following is Mr. Chad- 
wick’s contribution to a knowledge of the ancient 
Teutonic priesthood, and he has succeeded in 
bringing together a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion in a few pages. Mr. Gale’s small collection of 
Korean beliefs is also important, and Miss Law has 
done good service to Wiltshire by recording its 
death and burial customs. 


Hornsooks.—The late Mr. Andrew Tuer in his 
‘History of the Hornbook’ called attention to an 
interesting phase of education in England. The 
hornbook consisted usually of the alphabet, &c., 
printed on a small sheet of paper mounted on a 
handled wooden slab, and covered with a thin 
sheet of translucent horn, framed by brass or 
copper rimming fixed with tacks. The rarity of 
these relics of a past age was put to the test last 
summer, when Mr. Tuer’s collection was sold at 
Sotheby's at amazing prices. Mr. Elkin Mathews, 
of Vigo Street, secured at the sale upwards of 
a hundred real horns, which he has had made up 
from an old Elizabethan example. This strictly 


limited edition will be on sale at the end of Octo- 
ber. The edition contains the usual printed matter 
found in hornbooks, viz., the alphabet, numerals, 
invocation, and Lord’s Prayer; the backs are of 
plain oak, with a hole in the handle, to be sus- 
pended from a girdle. 


At Glasgow University our valued contributor 
Mr. Thomas Bayne has been appointed examiner 
for graduation in the department of English lan- 
guage and literature. 


Mrs. Pacet ToyNBEE, who is editing a new 
edition of ‘The Letters of Horace Walpole,’ asks 
owners of original letters, already printed or not, 
to communicate with her. All documents will be 
carefully treated and duly acknowledged. Mrs. 
Toynbee will be grateful for accurate copies if 
the originals cannot be sent. It is expected 
sal the aid eae or oconey ten or eleven 
octavo volumes. ress Mrs. Paget Toynbee 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. : “ . 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of Paley with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
pit in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


_ FE. J. Burpen (‘‘Tenterden Steeple”).—An old 
inhabitant of the Isle of Thanet, when asked ina 
conversation what was the cause of the Goodwin 
Sands, said that Tenterden Steeple was the cause 
of Goodwin Sands. This has been accepted as a non 
sequitur. Brewer's‘ Handbook,’ which should always 
be consulted before applying to us, shows that the 
speech was not wholly ridiculous. 


SEARCHLIGHT, Ballarat West, Victoria (*‘ How to 
Support or Investigate a Claim to a Peerage”).— 
First, as Iago says, ‘‘ Put money in thy purse,” 
then get a trustworthy and acute solicitor to take 
up the case. The expense will be large and certain, 
and the result most probably nil. 


J. T., C. S. O.—You should give proper heading - 


and reference. 


CoRRIGENDUM.—P. 265, col. 2, for “‘Sin-gan-fu” 
read Si-ngan-fu. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE TRANSLATIONS OF EDWARD THE 
CON FESSOR. 

THE anniversary of the translations of 
Edward the Confessor occurred on 13 October, 
and is an event which is kept with great 
solemnity even now in the king’s own 
foundation of Westminster Abbey. 

When the Confessor died in January, 1066, 
he was buried the very day after his decease 
before the high altar of the then newly 
consecrated West Minster. There, beneath a 
plain marble or stone slab, the body lay un- 
disturbed (though William the Conqueror, 
upon witnessing the miracle of Bishop Wulf- 
stan’s staff, raised a new and costly tomb 
over his kinsman’s remains) until Henry I. 
in the year 1101 had the grave opened, in 
order to satisfy his curiosity as to whether 
the body was still uncorrupted. A Norman 
chronicler relates that it was found entire, 
and “the joints as flexible as if it were a 
body asleep.” Having thus satisfied himself, 
Henry had the tomb closed again, and left 
Edward to sleep in peace. 

Henry II. during his reign, instigated, it is 
true, by Thomas a Becket, and acting through 
the medium of Abbot Laurence of West- 


minster Abbey, procured a Bull of Canoniza- 
tion for the venerated Confessor. One Pope 
(Innocent II.) had refused it, but Alex- 
ander IT. granted the king’s petition. At mid- 
night on 13 October, 1163, Abbot Laurence, 
accompanied by Thomas a Becket, and in the 
presence of Henry, opened the grave of the 
dead king. It is said that the two ecclesias- 
tics found the remains of the Confessor in as 
complete a state of preservation as they were 
upon the day of his death. Edward had been 
buried in the full royal regalia, but he was 
no longer to be allowed to lie in state in his 
coffin. The vestments, with but little rever- 
ence, were taken off the corpse and turned 
into gorgeous copes, while the famous ring 
which it was believed St. John had sent to 
Edward during his lifetime was drawn from 
his finger and was deposited as a relic in the 
Abbey. The body was then laid by Henry’s 
order in a new and magnificent shrine which 
he had built for the purpose. The ceremony 
was completed by the consecration of the 
famous Gilbert ffolliott as Bishop of London, 
and by the cure of two men supposed to be 
afflicted with demoniacal possession. 

After this, the first translation, the body of 
the Confessor remained undisturbed for over 
a hundred years; then Henry IIL., in order to 
honour Edward’s memory as he thought still 
more highly, pulled down nearly the whole 
of the original Abbey, only a fragment of the 
old nave being left standing. The church he 
built in its place stands to-day much as it 
did when Henry erected it, “ the most lovely 
and lovable thing in Christendom.” In the 
very heart of the new Abbey Henry made a 
new shrine for the Confessor’s remains. All 
that wealth combined with loving veneration 
could do to make it beautiful was done. The 
high altar was moved westwards to its present 
position, and behind it a mound of earth was 
raised up}; upon this the shrine was built. 
Only the basement now remains of the 
magnificent fabric, the material of which is - 
Purbeck marble adorned with glass mosaic ; 
above this once no doubt was “a golden 
shrine enclosing the Confessor’s coffin.” In 
the lower part are the arches, or rather 
recesses, which were made for the accom- 
modation of the sick persons who came there 
in order that the saint might heal their 
diseases. At the sides upon the two twisted 
pillars which now support the western end 
of the shrine stood two golden figures repre- 
senting Edward himself and St. John the 
Evangelist, his patron saint. When the mag- 
nificent shrine was completed on 13 October, 
1269, the second translation took place. 
Upon that day the chest containing the 
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remains of the Confessor was brought from 
Westminster Palace, where it had been kept 
since the demolition of Edward’s own church. 
Henry IIL. his brother Richard, King of the 
Romans, and his four sons, bore the coffin 
upon their shoulders, and laid it in the place 
where (with the exception of one small space 
of time) it has rested ever since. 

At the dissolution of the monasteries under 
Henry VIII. this shrine was not spared. It 
was pulled down ; all the images, gold, and 
jewels were carried off by the king and his 
rapacious agents, and the Confessor’s body 
was buried in an obscure place. 

Under Mary, however, the lower part. of 
the shrine was put together again by Abbot 
Feckenham, who also added the present 
arches round the coffin, the cornice, the 
modern inscription, and the painted decora- 
tions, while the queen willingly presented 
images and jewels to replace those which 
had been stolen. 

Again the ill-fated shrine suffered during 
the ascendency of the Puritans of the seven- 
teenth century, losing all its images and 
jewels, but on this occasion it was not 
destroyed. 

The last time the remains were disturbed 
was just after the coronation of James IL. 
when one of the singing men, “espying a hole 
in the tomb, and seeing something glisten,” 
put in his hand and brought out the golden 
cross which had been hung round Edward’s 
neck at his burial. James took possession of 
the cross, but to prevent further intrusion 
had the old coffin enclosed in a new one, 
clamped with iron bands, in which it has 
remained untouched to the present day. 

Mauve H. Bi enoronny: 

13, South Grove, Highgate. 


FOOTPRINTS OF GODS, ce. 
(Concluded from p. 226.) 


Amone many nations the human foot 
serves as the standard for lineal measure- 
ment, and it was especially the custom 
with the Chinese to guess at the height 
of a person from the size of his foot- 
prints. The ‘Yuen-kien-lui-han, passim 
records instances of giants’ vestiges measured 
for this purpose, and (tom. ccclxxv. fol. 23) 
mention is made of a shoe fourteen inches 
long said to have been worn by Confucius, 
whose stature is estimated at ten feet (Li 
Shih, op. czt., tom. iii. fol. 23 a). 

To a. people whose arts are too un- 
developed to form an entire image of man 
and animals, or whose circumstances do not 


allow them to have it completed, the hand | sacred; for instance, in Tahiti t 


or footmark of the intended subject would 
serve as the best substitute. R. B. Smyth de- 
tails the Australians’ practice of painting 
hand-outlines on the rock (‘The Aborigines 
of Victoria,’ 1878, vol. ii. p. 309); and Kin 
As‘éka caused his residence to be erecte 
near a rock with the last foot-impres- 
sion of the Buddha on it, to adore daily just 
as if the great master was still present there 
(Hiuen-Tsiang, op. czt., tom. viii. fol. 5 a). 
Other circumstances, moreover, might add 
a force to the usage of such prints as 
memorials or for adoration ; for example, the 
fact that the sculptured foot of a statue is 
often the only remnant when it has under- 
gone destruction (see Sven Hedin, ‘Through 
Asia,’ 1898, p. 796), whilst even a deserted 
bodes of i ruined saree is worshipped 
sometimes (Tavernier, ‘Les Si : 
Paris, 1676, tom. i. p. 172), Se ees 
The foot is often supposed to share the 
powers characteristic of its owner. Hindu 
my thology has it that Brahma’s foot gave birth 
to the ancestors of the Sudra caste (* Matangi 
Sttra,’ Chinese trans., third century s.D.); in 
their poetry a golden as’éka-tree delays to 
blossom unless a beautiful woman touches it 
with her foot (Tawney’s ‘ Malavikaguimitra,’ 
quoted by G. M. Godden in Folk-Lore, vol. vi. 
p. 227, 1895) ; when trampled on the sirtsa- 


tree is said to grow fast (Twan Chin-shih, 


op. cit., tom. iii. fol. 4a) ; when Mahaka 

arrived too late to meet the Buddha ai the 
time of entering Nirvana, his extreme sorrow 
was dispersed by the latter’s feet displayed 


My y 
, 7 


out of the golden bier (‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 


cccxvil. 7 a); Ma Ki-Pan, the Chines - 
tate (eleventh century), had his foot eo te 
a foot long, which troubled with headache 
for a day any one who ventured to touch it 
(20., cclxi. 21). It is easy to comprehend such 
characteristic powers being transmitted from 
this foot to its print. So the miraculous 
procreations of Fuh-Hi, the discoverer of iron 
and divination, and of Ki, the first regulator 
of Chinese agriculture, are attributed to 
gigantic footsteps of unknown origin, trodden 
on by their mother-princesses (ib, xlvili 
10 b; Sze-ma Tsiuen, ‘Shiki,’ first century 


B.c., Pan-ki, iv.; Wang Chung, ‘Lun-Hang,’ . 


first century A.D., tom. iii. fol. 25, ed. M 

A sandal a Japanese nobleman ‘had cul 
said to have never ceased to torment with 
inflammation the foot of the filcher who put 
it on, until he begged the owner’s pardon for 
the misdeed (Shibukawa, ‘Shinro Memmei.’” 
1704, swb 19 March). From the dread of 
such an event doubtless arose the custom of 
holding the footsteps of eminent ersonages 
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on which the king or queen trod became 
taboo (‘Encye. Brit.,’ xxiii. 16); Japan has 
many spots, whereon men of public merit or 
great power trod, carefully avoided by the 
common people in their walks (see, e.g., Yuasa, 
‘Bunkwai Zakki Furoku,’ ed. 1891, p. 5); in 
China, after the coronation of Tsien Liau 
(died 1032), a pedestal for the Buddha’s statue 
was formed of the stone on which he used to 
tread in his infancy (‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 
xxvi. 26); and even Maitréya himself, the 
expected Messiah of the Buddhists, with a 
retinue of saints and gods, is said to come on 
fixed days down to the land of Ho-kia-tiau 
to revere the sacred prints of the last four 
Buddhas existing there on a blue rock (2., 
ecexvi. 6 a). 

Arising out of the general conception that 
both foot and footstep of man partake of 
his characteristic power, there are many 
practices founded on the sympathy which is 
supposed to unite them. In Melanesia the 
mother and the sons-in-law, or the brothers 
and sisters, take care to avoid treading on 
each other’s steps, and do not walk on the 
shore until the waves have washed them 
away (Ratzel, op. cet. vol. i. p. 277). In 
Japan the servant, tired of a long-sitting 
guest of his master, would resort to burning 
moxa on the under surface of his sandal to 
cause him suddenly to hurry home (Kiseki, 
‘Minché Taiheiki, 1717, tom. ii. ch. 1; 
Kiya, ‘Kanemochi Katagi,’ 1770, tom. v. 
ch. ii.) ; Grimm speaks of a German custom 
of shrivelling up an enemy by hanging u 
and letting dry a piece of turf on Ae ee 
he trod ; and, according to Leland, a popular 
cure for the gout in Italy is to spit thrice on 
the footprint of the person to be cured, and 
at the same time to repeat a spell (J. E. 
Crombie in Folk-Lore, vol. vi. p. 273, 1895). 

But setting aside all these semi-religious 
ideas, which, taken together, serve to ex- 
plain the reason why foot - outlines came 
to serve as records of a pilgrimage or visit, 
something more must be said of the origin of 
the essentially religious ideas attached to 
the holy footprints which so many people 
worship. 

The foot is the lowest part of the human 
body, therefore everywhere throughout all 
ages the act of bowing to the other’s foot or 
its impression is acknowledged as a most full 
expression of the utmost humiliation of one 
who thus betakes himself to a superior for 
help. So one Chinese addresses another as 
“Tsuh-hia,” meaning “ You under whose foot 
I remain” (Kiu Hai-shan, ‘ Ku-sze-tsing-wu- 
kau,’ ed. Arakawa, 1682, tom. 11. fol. 23 b); 
and there is a very popular adage in China ; 


“In ordinary days even the offering of a 
joss-stick is neglected; on occasion of an 
emergency even the Buddha’s footstep we 
rea on our head.” For the same reason the 

iamese use a phrase “To reach bis golden 
feet” for admittance to the royal presence 
(Crawford, ‘Journal of an Embassy to the 
Courts of Siam and Cochin-China,’ 1828, 
p. 373); and an Indian story tells us how 
Vishnu, the very god who, with three steps, 
took possession of the world (Cox, ‘ Mythology 
of the Aryan Nations,’ 1870, vol. ii. p. 104), 
was declared by Bhrigu to be the only deity 
entitled to the worship of gods and men in 
consequence of his having esteemed the 
latter’s kick as an honour (L. R. Vaidya, ‘The 
Standard Sanskrit-English Dictionary,’ Bom- 
bay, 1889, p. 877). 

That some peoples from very early times 
paid particular attention to the ever un- 
changing and individually distinct furrows 
on the foot as well as the hand is well attested 
by the ancient Chinese custom of using their 

rints for personal identification (cf. my — 
etter in Nature, vol. li. pp. 199-200, 1894 ; 
Schmeltz in the Internat. Archiv fiir Hthno- 
graphie, vol. viii. p. 170, 1895), and by the 
old Cambodjan usage of keeping them as a 
memorial of an individual (quoted above from 
Moura). Naturally such a practice caused 
many peculiar configurations to be found 
formed by those furrow lines. Thus the 
Chinese emperor Yu (c. 2205 B.c.) and the 
Tauist philosopher Lao-tsze (fifth century 
B.C.) are said to have been born with esoteric 
characters on their soles (‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 
xlvili. 22 b; cccxviii. 6a). Besides, Lao-tsze 
is said to have had there the auspicious figure 
of a turtle, which is also attributed to the 
Emperor Kau-Shuen (reigned 73-49 B.c.) and 
Li Ku, an eminent Confucianist philosopher 
(second century A.D.). The Buddha himself 
is said to have ascribed the netted lines 
on his hand and foot to his never having 
hurt any member of other families in his 
former existences (Tau-shi, op. cit., tom. 1x. 
fol. 17, segg.). The thirty-fourth of his eighty 
secondary marks is that his soles possess 
each one hundred and eight auspicious 
figures, the principal one of these being 
generally the tcehakra, “wheel” (Monier- 
Williams, op. cit., p. 513). All these figures 
altogether symbolize that everything in 
this universe is subject to the Buddha 
(Bastian, l.c.). The veneration paid to such 
a footprint appears to have been very old in 
India ; for the Jainists, the ancient rivals of 
the Buddhists, have preserved to this day the 
worship of their saints’ footmarks, coloured 
either_white or7black and with small gilded 
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circles ; whilst the Vishnava daily marks his 
forehead with the symbol of Vishnu’s foot, 
and worship the steps of the god with the 
marks similar to those of the Buddha 
(Monier-Williams, pp. 508, 514). The tchakra, 
the most conspicuous: of all the marks, as 
represented by the modern tchakar, a _quoit- 
like missile of steel make (Tavernier, ‘ Travels 
in India,’ Ball’s trans., 1889, vol. 1. p. 82; 
Ratzel, op. czt., vol. iil. pp. 3874-5), was origi- 
nally conceived as a symbol of destruction, 
and it is still recognized as a weapon to be 
hurled at a demon-foe from the hands of 
Vishnu or of Krishna, and of so many deities 
of Neo-Buddhism (Monier-Williams, p. 522 ; 
Balfour, ‘The Cyclopedia of India,’ 1885, 
vol. i. p. 640; Tosa, ‘Butsuzé Dzui,’ new. ed., 
1886, passem). Afterwards it was turned into 
a wheel, either of gold or silver, of copper or 
iron, according to the virtue of a conqueror- 
king, on whose investiture it was supposed 
to fall from heaven and to go rolling before 
him wherever he went (Vasubandhu, op. czt., 
book iii. ch. i.; Eitel, ‘Handbook of Chinese 
Buddhism,’ 1888, pp. 171-2). And lastly, this 
emblem originally of the warlike conquerors 
became that of the far mightier conquerors in 
faith, the Buddhas. From these vicissitudes 
of symbolism which this principal of all 
auspicious marks on the Buddha’s footstep 
underwent, it is all the more probable that, 
when we learn the Siamese king is endowed 
with the epithet “the soles of whose feet 
resemble those of the Buddha” (Gardner, 
‘The Faiths of the World,’ p. 869)—when we 
learn that the Cambodjans call their monarch, 
who claims his descent from Vishnu, “the 
great king with divine feet,” and esteem as 
its inborn regalia the mark of tchakra on 
each hand and foot of a child (Moura, op. cvt., 
tom. i. p. 222; tom. ii. p. 18)—these are but 
the survivals of the ancient Brahmanist 
custom in India of perceiving in the tchakra 
the especial sign of the worldly conqueror, in 
the heterogeneous soil of Buddhism, where it 
still prevails under the assumption that the 
foot of a sovereign regularly has a mark 
resembling the principal one among the 
Buddha’s many-shaped signs of mightiness. 
Another religious idea attached to the 
footprint takes its rise from the significance 
of precedence or guidance which it readily 
suggests to our mind, as is apparent from 
many Chinese expressions; for instance, 
“fragrant footmark” for the pattern of 
morals ; and “ virtuous footstep that proved 
auspicious,” used to congratulate a man 
having a good, enviable child (Kiu Hai-shan, 
op. cit., tom. i. fol. 12 a; tom. il. fol. 25 b; cf. 
Monier-Williams, p. 507). So Mohammedans 


believe that, in the final judgment of man- 
kind, all the innocent, treading in the foot- 
steps of their prophet, will pass over the 
perilous bridge of the abyss and enter the 
gates of paradise (Gibbon, ‘The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,’ ch. i. par. 17) ; 
and in ancient Ireland it formed a part of 
the inaugural ceremony of a new chief to~ 
stand on the footprints of the founder of his 
house engraved on a’ stone while he was 
receiving an oath to preserve all the old 
customs of the country inviolable (J. J. 
Bryan in folk-Lore, vol. vii. p. 82, 1896). 

To conclude, I will say that the regard paid 
to foot-outlines as records of a pilgrimage 
or visit took its origin in times quite im- 
memorial, when the footsteps were thought 
of as mysterious accompaniments of the 
material existence of men and animals, as 
their shadows and reflections, which notion, 
associated with the likeness to the steps man 
had found in various natural objects and for- 
mations, eventually culminated in the fancy 
that even spiritual beings actually had their 
tracks. The footstep far surpassed the shadow 
and reflection in the facility with which its 
copy could be produced and kept, and the 
careful observations of foot-outlines variously 
formed constituted an essential basis of the 
wellbeing of men or of society: thus a usage 
came into existence of preserving in some way 
or other their duplicates as a memorial. 
As it was deemed so mysterious a counter- 
part of the human being, naturally the 
foot-impression was conceived to have its 
producer’s powers imparted to it, and con- 
sequently to be capable of acting with him in 
sympathetic communications. This imagina- 
tion, assisted by the multitudinous ideas 
growing out of the examination of the lines 
and marks on the sole, and by the symbolistic 
meanings which a footstep readily suggests 
to the mind in relation to the acts of govern- 
ing, possessing, and preceding others, finally 
promoted the so-called “ sacred footprint” to 
be an object of worship among those people 
who seek thereby to be protected and guided 
in the righteous path. 

One thing still remains in need of special 
mention here. Without any connexion with 
the religious and allied movements, there are 
not lacking some instances of artificial foot- 
steps fashioned for absolute usefulness. Thus 
in Japan, on the precipitous coast path of 
Umaoroshi, a long series of tracks are en- 
graved in the rocks, without treading on 
which no man can pass the route in safety 
(Mizoku Gwahd, No. 45, p. 23, 1892). 

Kumaausu MINAKATA. 

1, Crescent Place, South Kensington, S.W. 
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‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
SUPPLEMENTARY CORRECTIONS. 
(See 6 8. xi. 105; ante, 264.) 
Vol. XIX. 
P. 337 b. For “Gonzago” read Gonzalo. 


Vol. XXIV. 
P, 244 b. The date of the preface to the 
Whole Duty of Man’ was 1657, not “ 1659.” 


Vol. XXIX. 
P. 15 b, 1. 16 from foot. “ Weir-eton ” ? 
P. 220 b. “ Kinvaston ” ? 


Vol. XXX, 
P. 31 b, 1. 8 from foot. After “school” add 
and was next put. For “Jane” read Jom. 


Vol. XX XIII. 

P. 435 b, 1. 13 from foot. The date 24 Feb- 
ruary, 1693, should be expressed 1693/4, and 
the “private house” should be explained. 
See the statements in xxvi. 352 a and lviii. 


434 b. 
Vol. XXXIV. 
P. 172 b. For “ Drincourt” read Dezncourt. 


Vol. XXXVITI. 
P. 88a. For “Brightstone” read Brighstone. 
P. 107 a. The same character quoted from 
Burnet, “ii. 130,” with respect to Mohun is 
also quoted from Burnet, “vi. 130,” with 
respect to the Duke of Hamilton, xv. 329 a. 


Vol. XX XTX. 

P. 371 b, 1. 10 from foot. For “ grandson” 
read great-grandson (see p. 383). 

P. 413 a. The paragraph beginning at 1. 18 
from foot is erroneous and confused (see 
pp. 355-6). 

Vol. XL. 


Pp. 194-5. On these two pages events are 
mentioned as taking place on at least twenty- 
seven different days, in a period of eighteen 
months, yet the month is rarely specified, 
and the year only twice—a criminal omis- 
sion in a book of reference. 


Vol. XLII. 

P, 221. Mungo Park. It is strange that no 
reference should be made to the ‘ Life’ by 
Joseph Thomson, 1890, five years earlier than 
this volume of ‘ D.N.B.’ (1vi. 265 a). 

P. 233 b, 1. 18 from foot. For “Shipton ” 
read Shipston. 

Vol. XLV. 


P. 78 b. For “Dr. Turton” read Dr. John 
Turton (q.0.). 


P. 111 b. Motes and Queries, 
read 7” §. xtz. 128. 


Vol. XLIX. 
Fel OL: dls > Lot from) sioat, 
Browne” read Haig Brown, 


“vii, xii, 129,” 


For “ Haig 


P. 454 b,1. 18. The date of marriage “1869” 
is an error, for his eldest son was born in 
1865. Why.is the son placed before the 
father, both being of the same names ? 

P. 462 a. Lady Victoria Russell was the 
wife, not of the bishop, but of H. M. Villiers, 
son of the bishop (lviil. 351 a). 

Pp. 480, 485. Again, why is the son before 
the father ? 


. Vol. L, 
P. 249 b. “Elder R. White,” place a comma 
after Elder. 
P. 249 b, 1. 12 from foot. ‘ Different to” 


read from. 
Vol. LIV. 
P, 436 a, 1. 4. For ‘¢ 1810” read 1809. 


Vol. LVI. 
P, 138 b. “Thomas Thirlwall (d. 1808).” 
For “Thomas” read Stephen. 


Vol. LVITI. 
P. 377 a. Under John Turton there should 
be a cross-reference to M. W. baer a 


Nott on Army Rerorm.—There is one 
view of army reform that may be admissible 
in ‘N. & Q.’; I mean as regards army books. 
T venture to think they might be issued at a 
cheaper price and in paper covers to belighter. 
The price might be reduced to perhaps six- 
pence a volume. Even if this were to cause 
a loss or charge to the public to fall on 
the Army Estimates, I think the cost would 
be well repaid by a wider diffusion of know- 
ledge and decrease of official correspondence. 
Thus the report on musketry instruction at 
Hythe, which in 1859 was published at one 
shilling, rose gradually until in 1885 and 
1886 it was seven shillings and _ sixpence. 
This may be called a prohibitive price at 
which to circulate information to the army 
at large, or to the public generally. In 
1894-5 I notice the above work fell to five 
shillings. It would be interesting to know 
if these and similar works have to be priced 
so high to cover any loss on them. Up toa 
few years ago, and perhaps now even, some of 
the official army regulationsin India were too 
bulky and heavy, and issued at high prices— 
three, four, or five rupees. 

n publishing amendments to drill-books 
in the future more care might be taken to 
correct the drill, musketry, and rifle exercise 
books simultaneously, to avoid such diffi- 
culties as arose about 1893, when the army 
was in possession for a time of two or more 
manuals, one having been corrected and the 
other not, but supposed alike to be infallible 
and implicitly obeyed. It would be interest- 
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ing to know the actual cost and loss or profit 
on each book. 

A few years ago one of the manuals on 
engineering was out of print for some time, 
and yet it was a book officers were expected 
to study and pass in for their promotions. 
There always seems to me a great delay in 
supplying and distributing official books in 
India ; the booksellers seem to have no diffi- 
culty in getting them to Calcutta or Bombay 
on private demand. I do not pretend to 
know who is responsible for these. matters, 
but I think if the House of Commons could 
entrust the Secretary of State for India with 
an impress of public money, so that without 
undue red tape or loss of time these books 
could be supplied to the army, it would be a 
great benefit. I can remember an Army Act 
(that I think for 1879) coming into force, at 
a place I was in, before the official copies had 
arrived, and a conviction by court-martial 
rendered illegal in consequence of a change 
in the law unknown to the court. 

SOLDIER. 


THe B.A. DecreE at Guascow. (See ante, 
R 165, col. 2, 1. 21.)—The B.A. degree used to 
e conferred at Glasgow, but a number of 
years ago it was discontinued. 
THoMAS BAYNE. 


Uco Foscoto tn Lonpon. — When the 
Society of Arts, or what other authority has 
the matter in hand, has done with the promised 
tablet on the house in Hunter Street, Bruns- 
wick Square, where Ruskin first saw the 
light and passed his earliest years, it might 
perhaps, whilst in the neighbourhood, go a 
little further to the northward and mark 
the house No. 19, Handel Street (formerly 
Henrietta Street), at the corner of Kenton 
Street, where that erratic genius Ugo Foscolo, 
oy and patriot, hid himself at the close of 

is chequered career. The street is a squalid 
one, and a commemorative tablet might do 
something to brighten its aspect and to recall 
the memory of an exile who was the friend 
of Brougham, Mackintosh, Jeffrey, Lord 
Holland, Lady Dacre, and others of the 
brilliant circle which surrounded Lady Holland 
at Holland House. 

Foscolo arrived in London on 11 September, 
1816, and appears to have first resided at 
Kensington, probably to be near his patroness, 
Lady Holland, but the exact locality is not 
known. In March, 1818, he informs the 
“Gentile Donna” Signora Maggioti that he 
is living in two furnished rooms in Wood- 
stock Street, which formerly only served him 
as an occasional sleeping place, and speaks of a 
certain Q., from whom he had expectations of 
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assistance, as having spent 50,000/. sterling 
in fifteen days, contesting an election, which 
he lost. In Septeniber of the same year he 
writes to the same lady from East Moulsey 
in a more cheerful strain, and speaks of his 
cottage and his grapes. 

In March, 1823, by the exertions of Lady 
Dacre, Foscolo obtained a sum of 1,000/. 
as a subscription for a series of readings 
from the poets, and about the same time 
he received a further sum of 3,000/. from 
the grandmother of his natural daughter 
Floriana, as a dowry for the child. ith 
this money he proceeded to build himself 
a house at North Bank,. Regent’s Park, on 
the banks of the Regent’s Canal, which he 
furnished in a sumptuous manner and named 
Digamma Cottage, in allusion to an article 
on the Greek digamma contributed by him 
to the Hdinburgh Review. Foscolo was, it 
appears, his own architect, and his house, 
according to Mr. H. B. Wheatley, suggested 
the names Alpha Road and Beta Place, 
St. John’s Wood. Another exile, Count 
Giuseppe Pecchio, condemned to death in 
contumaciam by the Austrian Government, 
was Foscolo’s neighbour, and wrote to 
Panizzi from West Cottage, South Bank. 
Pecchio [see ante, p. 308] married an English 
lady of mature age with a fortune, whose 
name his biographer professes to ‘be unable 
to decipher. Foscolo’s period of prosperity 
was of short duration ; his creditors became 
clamorous, and in the beginning of 1824 he 
left his house never to return, to hide himself, 
as one of his biographers, C. Antona-Traversi, 
says, “in the second floor of one of the 
hundred thousand houses of which London 
is composed” (‘Ugo Foscolo in Famiglia,’ 
p. 240, note). This house, as has been noted by 
Mr. Wheatley in ‘London Past and Present,’ 
was No. 19, Handel Street, and here he lived 
from the latter part of the year 1826 to about 
the middle of the year 1827. His anxiety to 
conceal his whereabouts is very pathetic. On 
2 March, 1826, he writes to Antonio Panizzi: 

‘*Fratanto ella non mi diriga pit lettera, nem- 
meno per ‘la via del libraio Pickering; bensi se 

orra il sopra-scritto, cosi: Charles Sinclair Cutten, 

sq., 1, Cloister Temple [sic], care of Mr. Emerytt; 
London.” 
Emerytt was his daughter’s name, her mother 
having been an Englishwoman. On 27 July, 
1826, he writes to Panizzi that he will be at 
Mr. Emerytt’s, 19, Henrietta Street, “dov’ io 
dormird martedi prossimo, giorno primo 
d’ agosto, e vi stard per sei mesi.” 

Foscolo died at Turnham Green, I do not 
know where, 10 September, 1827, and was 
buried in Chiswick Churchyard ; but his body 
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was removed, and reinterred in the church 
of Santa Croce at Florence. 

Foscolo’s poverty is only to be explained 
by his improvident habits. He had numerous 
friends who supplied him with money, and 
with his contributions to the quarterly re- 
views and what he gained by his readings and 
lessons should have been able to live in com- 
fort, if not in luxury. His amours cost him 
nothing, and his mistresses frequently gave 
him assistance. JOHN HEBB. 


A Scoron “ Bury.”—We have heard of Irish 
“bulls,” in season and out of it; let me 
quote, as a variant, a Scotch one from 
Glasgow. It occurs in an interesting little 
book by J. 8. Jeans, ‘Western Worthies,’ 
1872, p. 94: “Innumerable masts, denoting 
our traffic with all parts of the globe, may be 
counted.” ROBERTS. 


“ Burret.”—The earliest instance of this 
word, used in the sense of “a low footstool ; 
a footstool,” given in the ‘New Eng. Dict.,’ 
is dated 1432. Ina lease made by the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s in the twelfth 
century a list of landlord’s fixtures is given. 
Amongst other things this list includes “duo 
bancha tornatilia, et una mensa dormiens, 
et unum duffeth” (Hales’s ‘Domesday of 
St. Paul’s,’ p. 137). Thus the history of the 
word is carried about 300 years further back. 

S. O. Appy. 


“THE DEVIL TO PAY.”—This popular saying 
has already been treated in ‘N. & Q, (2°48. xii. 
380), and is noticed in the ‘H.E.D.,’ but has 
been disfigured and distorted in meaning by 
the facetious addition “and no pitch hot,” 
and wholly marred by the explanation of 
devil as part of a ship’s structure. My con- 
cern, however, is not with this sorry travesty. 
I wish to suggest that the word pay means 


to please, or rather appease, in the original 


phrase—of which the earliest example in the 
‘H.E.D.,’ is dated 1711, when pay in this sense 
was obsolete—as it certainly does in a passage 
from one of the later recensions of the text 
of Robert of Gloucester’s ‘Chronicle,’ which 
contains this very expression (Rolls ed., p. 821, 
Appendix T). To his account of the insults 
to which the Roffensians subjected St. Augus- 
tine the chronicler adds that they behaved 
thus “pane deouel to pay3e,” or, in modern 
speech, “to please the devil.” The meaning, 
it is true, is not exactly the same as that 
of our proverbial expression, owing to the 
different construction, giving pay an active 
force. But since “as hard to please as the 
devil,” “a devil of a shindy,” and “a devilish 
to-do” are phrases that sound familiar to me, 
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and as an old meaning of pay was that of its 
etymon pacare, to appease, I have reason for 
regarding the proper interpretation of “the 
devil to pay” as the appeasement or paci- 
fication of our immortal enemy, without 
connotation of the pecuniary satisfaction 
denoted by the verb in current use. So we 
have another instance of the conservation in 
proverbs of words or their meanings. 
F. ADAMS. 


TENURE BY BuRNTOFFERING.—The acknow- 
ledgments of the tenants of the Crown in 
Guienne, made in 1272-3, which are recorded 
in the Wolfenbittel MS., include one (No. 93) 
to which the attention of folk-lorists should 
be drawn. Arnold of Corbin was bound to 
attend the king, when he should visit Tuixse, 
to a certain oak named Condal, and there 
provide a cart full of faggots, drawn by two 
tailless cows, to which he was to set fire in 
the royal presence, in such a way that the 
whole should be burnt up, including the 
cattle, unless these succeeded in escaping.* 

I may be mistaken, but I seem to see in 
this traces of tree-worship, and of the period 
when the king or chief was also the high 
priest of the tribe. I shall be glad to have 
the opinion of students of these matters. 


“TapgrER.”—Perhaps the following use of 
the word “tapster,” from a volume of the 
‘Visitations of the Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury’ in the cathedral library, may be of 
interest for the ‘New English Dictionary’ : 

“1615. St. Johns in Thanet [2.e., Margate]. 
William Saunders the head tapster at the kings- 
arms for refusing to pay his cess to the poor being 
twelve pence.”—Volume for the years 1610-17, 


fol. 210. 
ARTHUR HUSSEY. 


Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


FoLK-LORE: SWEPT AND GARNISHED. — A 
bachelor friend of mine who this summer 
occupied a furnished flat in a country villa 
near St. Petersburg was moving back into 
town, and, having put his traps into a cart, 
had told his servant to give the rooms a 


et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque du 
Roi et autres Bibliothéques,’ 1842, xiv. 1i. 329 note, 
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parting coup de balar, so as to leave things 
tidy and shipshape, when the landlady, a 
simple country soul, hurried in and snatched 
away the broom, exclaiming that it was very 
unlucky for an outgoing tenant to sweep out 
his apartment on leaving. This particular 
form of superstition is new to me. No doubt 
there is an old Russian proverb forbidding 
one to carry litter out of the hut (the 
peasants generally burn the floor-sweepings 
indoors), equivalent to our “ Wash your 
dirty linen at home” or “Tell no tales out 
of school,” but this hardly seems to fit the 
case I narrate. Had my friend been other 
than an excellent steady customer one 
might have suspected some muddled recol- 
lection of the Bible parable in the old lady’s 
mind, and that, being glad to see the last of 
a restless inmate, she looked askance at the 
sweeping business as a possible prelude to 
her lodger’s return in company with other 
choice spirits. H. E. 
St. Petersburg. 


Oucries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


 JOCKTELEG.”—Under this word Jamieson 
Says :— 

‘After he [James VI.] had gone to England, it 
is said, he boasted to some of his courtiers that he 
would repeat a' sentence which none of them could 
understand. Calling one of his stable boys, he said 
to him, ‘Callan, hae, there’s threttie pennies, gae 
wa, and buy me a jockteleg; and gin ye byde, I'll 
gang to the bougars of the house, and tak a caber 
and reesle your riggin wi't.’” 

He further quotes from Lord Hailes’s ‘Speci- 
men of a Scottish Glossary’ :— 

“ Jockteleg, a folding knife. The etymology of this 
word remained unknown till, not many years ago, 
an old knife was found, having this inscription, 
Jacques de Liege, the name of the cutler. Thus it 
is in exact analogy with Andrea di Ferrara.” 


I should be glad to know whether the story 
about James I. occurs in any writer before 
Jamieson ; perhaps it was only one of the 
current oral on dits of his time. Also, is 
anything known about the old knife inscribed 
Jacques de Inege? Lord Hailes does not say 
that he had himself seen it, and its existence 
may only have been a matter of hearsay. 
The statement is suspiciously like many 
which have been manufactured to explain an 
unknown name, but it may have been true 
notwithstanding. Evidence is much wanted. 


Our first quotation for J/ockteleg, in the form 
“Jock the leg knife,” is of 1672. Allan 
Ramsay, 1727, has joctaleg. 
J. A, H. Murray. 
[See 8 §. vii. 506; viii. 113.] 


“Owl IN Ivy BusH.”—In Dr. A. Clarke’s 
‘Memoirs of Wesley Family,’ 232 (1823), it 
is said, ‘“‘ Mrs. Wesley gave out the following 
line: ‘Like to an owl in ivy bush.’” A corre- 
spondent tells me that one of the English 
versions of Ps. cii. 6 is commonly reputed to 
have, “ Like to an owl in ivy bush, that rueful 
thing am I.” The correspondent in question 
believed this to be the version of Sternhold 
and Hopkins. This has, however, nothing 
like it. Tate and Brady (ed. 1696) have :— 

Or like an Owl that sits all day 

On barren trees forlorn. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me where the 
“owl in ivy bush” occurs? Dr. A. Clarke 
seems to have known or believed that the 
words really occur in a psalm or hymn, 
otherwise one might have thought them 
merely a parody of ey en tee - century 


hymnology. . A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


“Mrrrup.”—In a list of Dorsetshire words 
printed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5 8. viii. 45, I find 
‘‘mirrup” given as a word for a donkey. 
This is the only evidence we have for the 
word in the collected material of ‘E.D.D/ 
As the word does not occur in alphabetical 
order, it may be a misprint. I should be glad 
to hear whether this word (or anything like 
it) is still heard in Dorset. 

A. L. MAayHEw. 


Oxford. 


“To MIRTLE.”—This word occurs in the 
‘Glossary of the Dialect of Craven,’ 1828: 
‘ Mirtle, to waste away, to crumble”; also in 
Holloway’s ‘Dict. of Provincialisms,’ 1839: 
“To Mirtle, to waste away, North.” The 
word is found twice in the ‘ Destruction of 
Troy’ (cerca 1400): “All maumentre...... 
myrtlit to peses,” 1 4301, and “ Maumettes 
myrtild in peces,” 1. 4812. Any further in- 
formation about the dialect or literary use 
of this rare word would be welcome. 


A. L. MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 


Prices OF PARCHMENT AND VELLUM.—I 
have no doubt that some student has worked 
out the question of the price in England of 
this part of the raw material of books before 
the invention of printing. Can one of your 
readers tell me where I can find the parti- 
culars for the thirteenth, fourteenth, and: 
fifteenth centuries ? iN 
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Source oF Quoration.—Can any reader| the sense of being characters in romances 


tell me from what source—MS. or old book— 


the following lines are taken, and if the 
author is known? The spelling is no doubt 


modernized :— 


There is a double flow’ret, white and red, 

That our lasses call herb-Margaret 

In honour of Cortona’s penitent ; 

W hose contrite soul with red remorse was rent, 
While on her penitence kind heaven did throw 
The white of purity surpassing snow. 

So white and red in this fair flower entwine, 
Which maids are wont to scatter at her shrine. 


MEGAN. 


FRENsHAM CauLpRoNn.—I should_be glad 
of information thereon. JAS. CURTIS. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


Francis Bacon at Gray’s INN, 1579-84. 
—The following is from the original auto- 
graph—an excellent specimen of the hand- 
writing of the period—in my possession :— 


ANAGRAMMATISMUS 
EX NOMINE ET COGNOMINE 
ORNATISSIMI VIRTUTE 
Pariter ac eruditionis gloriz insignis 
Juvenis, M. Francisci Bacon, Juris 
Municipalis in Hosp. Graieno studiosi, 
Musarum fautoris, benignissimi. 
FRANCISCUS BACONUS. 
avaypapparilopevoc, 
FAC BONUS, SIC CARUS. 
Anagrammatis in Hpigrammate 
explanatio : 
Serpere nescit humi virtus, sed ut altius effert 
‘Ad loca cultores nobiliora trahit. 
Sola etenim virtus, et que virtute paratur 
Gloria, non fictum creditur esse bonum. 
FAC BONUS ut maneas virtutum semper amator : 
Virtutem cures vita, colesque sacram. 
SIC vir CARUS eris, cordi quibus inclyta virtus : 
Queeis animi pietas, queis tua nota fides. 
Observantiz ergo 
Fecit 
THOMAS ZWANGER. 


Was the writer of this ingenious and, so 
far as can be ascertained, unpublished ana- 
gram, with its interesting explanatory epi- 
gram, a professor or teacher of law at Gray’s 
Inn or elsewhere in London? His name 
does not appear in the contemporary roll of 
members of Gray’s Inn, and the paternal, or 
serious, tone of the composition precludes 
any notion that he was a fellow-student of 
Bacon in 1579-84. FREDK. HENDRIKS. 


Kensington. 
Fiction or History?’—I read in ‘Les 
Mohicans de Paris, vol. ii. p. 278, “Il 


voudrait lui manger le ceeur, comme Gabrielle 
de Vergy a mangé celur de son amant Raoul.” 
The italics are mine to emphasize my query. 
Are these real or fictitious personages to 
whom Dumas alludes? I mean fictitious in 


other than Dumas’s. The incident itself, 
repulsive though it be, is not without parallel 
in history ; but does this strictly belong to it? 
J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 

[Gabrielle de Vergy, known as La Dame de Fayel, 
was beloved by Raoul de Coucy, who died at the 
siege of Saint-Jean d’Acre, 1191. By his squire he 
sent his heart to his mistress. The message was 
intercepted by the husband, who served up the 
heart at table. On learning of what she had par- 
taken Gabrielle refused other food, dying of 
starvation. This theme is treated in different 
fashions, and with some departure from the original 
motive, in ‘Gabrielle de Vergy,’ a five-act tragedy 
of De Belloy, acted in 1770, and ‘ Fayel,’ a five-act 
tragedy of D’Arnaud, given the following year. See, 
under ‘Coucy’ and under ‘Vergy,’ the ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Universelle.’ See also the ‘ Dictionnaire 
des Théatres’ under the names of the plays. ] 


INscriPTION IN Mutu.—On the side of the 
hill road (not the high road from Tobermory) 
between Glengorm and Dervaig, in the island 
of Mull, at a point after the track from Glen- 
gorm to Dervaig branches from the track 
that leads into the said high road, I recently 
found a fragment of rock bearing the follow- 
ing incised inscription :— 

RML & TK YX 
PASTI HOUR : 
The asterisked letters are somewhat doubtful, 
partly owing to the stone, which evidently is 
a fragment of a larger inscribed stone, being 
broken off. After getting the stone out of 
the ground to examine it, [ replaced it in its 
former position (on the right-hand side of the 
road to Dervaig). Is ‘‘pasti hour” Gaelic? 
Is the inscription a genuine antiquity, or a 
case of “Bill Stumps, his mark”? If I had 
been in a machine instead of on one, I would 
have brought the stone back with me. 
R. J. WALKER. 


Toe Latest INSTANCE OF A DATE A.U.C. 
—I want a reference to the latest instance 
in literature of any writer dating an event 
by the interval between such event and the 
foundation of Rome. AUGUR. 


Suort Story.—I shall be glad if any of 
your readers can inform me where a short 
story by Turner is to be found entitled 
‘How Falling in Love spoilt Tom Merri- 
man.’ SIGMA. 


GENERAL Sir JoHN Corr, K.B.—Recently 
T asked for information about this soldier as 
to who he was. The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ says 
very little, so probably the following details 
may help to more being found. I will also ask, 
Are any portraits of him in existence? He 
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is said to have entered the army in 1707 ; 
served in the Netherlands ; been present at 
Dettingen ; Commander-in-Chief in Scotland, 
February, 1745 ; court-martialled for Preston 
Pans defeat (declared guiltless, and said to be 
worthy of praise) ; given a high command in 
Ireland ; was colonel of Cope’s or Queen’s 
Dragoons, now 7th Hussars ; married Jane, 
youngest daughter of Anthony Duncombe, 
sister to the first Lord Feversham. They had 
children; but what became of them? Sir 
John Cope was buried at St. James’s, West- 
minster, 5 August, 1760. Was he identical 
with John Cope, son of Sir John Cope, of 
Hanwell, sixth baronet, said to have been 
born 1705 ; Gentleman Usher to George II. ; 
died 1760 % J. H. Cops. 


‘“GALLUSES” = Braces.—Has this word 
(from, gallows, something upon which to 
hang) altogether died out? It was a common 
enough name for a pair of suspenders when 
I was an apprentice lad more than forty years 
ago. Asa test I went into a hosier’s shop in 
our High Street the other day, and asked for 
a pair of “galluses.” The attendant evidently 
did not know the name, neither did any of 
his fellow “counter-jumpers” to whom he 
referred. So, evidently quite at a loss, he 
consulted the proprietor, who at once came 
and politely told me he did not keep the 
article in stock. Amused, I inquired if he 
really knew what I wanted, when he replied 
he assumed “ goloshes,” or what our American 
cousins generally dub “rubbers.” 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


(For gallows=braces, see the ‘English Dialect 
Dict.,’ vol. ii. p. 545, and ‘H.E.D.,’ s.v. 6.] 


Witcocks oF Knossineton.—I beg to ask, 
What is the origin of this Leicestershire 
family? Its connexion with Knossington 
seems to date from the fourteenth century, 
when in or about the year 1317 a William 
Wilcocks married Margaret, the daughter 
and heiress of Ralph de Nowers, of Knos- 
sington (Vis. co. Leicester, 1619). Am I wrong 
in supposing that this William was of the 
family of the Princes of Higher Powis ?%—a 
son or grandson of that William ap Griffith 
(fourth son of Griffith ap Gwenwynwyn, 
Prince of the said Powis) otherwise called 
“ De la Pole” and also “ Wilcox”? The time 
in which both of these William Wilcoxes lived 
and the chief charge in their shields (a lion 
rampant) are favourable to my supposition. 
The lion coat was evidently the paternal one 
of the Knossington Wilcocks family ; the 
one, “Ermine, a fess chequy or and azure,” 
which its members also bore, coming from 


their ancestress, the heiress of De Nowers. 
(See Burke or other armories for coats, and 
the pedigree of Cherlton, Barons Cherlton of 
Powys, in Burke’s ‘Dormant and Extinct 
Peerages, p. 115, for William ap Griffith 
‘““Wilcox.”) An answer will greatly se, 


AUTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED.— 


**Plus apud me ratio valebit, quam vulgi opinio,” 
quoted on the title-page of ‘Poems’ by Anthony 
baeautt (1789). W. RosBeErts. 


This much, and this is all, we know, 
She is completely blest, 
Has done with care and sin and woe. poe 
‘“That dark inn the grave.” W. R. 
Some dish more sharply spiced than this 
Milk-soup ‘men call domestic bliss. 


This couplet is quoted in a review of ‘ Florilegium 
Amantis,’ 5 §. xi. 459. JAMES HOOPER. 


Replies, 


ST. ANNE’S CHURCH, BLACKFRIARS. 
(9t §. vi. 48, 117, 238.) 


I VENTURE to invite the attention of Mr, 
HarBEN to an. important article by Mr. 
James Greenstreet that appeared in the 
Atheneum for 17 July, 1886, No. 3064, under 
the heading of ‘The Blackfriars Playhouse : 
its Antecedents.’ This article seems to have 
been strangely overlooked by London topo- 
graphers. Its value consists in the fact that 
it reproduces, verbatim et literatem, an extract — 
from the “Chancery Proceedings, Miscel- 
laneous, 3rd Series, 27th Part,” containing a 
Bill of Complaint filed by the parishioners of 
St. Anne’s in the Court of Chancery against 
the unjust and tyrannical proceedings of Sir 
Thomas Cawarden. The Bill gives a con- 
densed history of the parish from the time at 
which the House of the Black Friars was dis- 
solved, and bears out the account given by 
Stow, which I have quoted in a previous 
number (ante, p. 117), in a very satisfactory 
manner. ‘To reprint Mr. Greenstreet’s paper, 
which occupies four columns of the Atheneum, 
would not be possible, having regard to the, 
space which ‘N. & Q.’ has at its disposal, but 
for facility of reference it may be desirable 
to quote the paragraphs in which Mr. 
Greenstreet sums up the position in which 
the parishioners were placed prior to their 
submission of the Bill :— 7 

‘““The commissioners appointed to carry out the 
measure of dissolution admitted from the first the 
existence of a parish of St. Anne, Blackfriars, 
situated within the limits of the precincts of the 
priory, but entirely independent of it, though 
practically forming an annexe. And they made 
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certain alterations with the express intention of 
preserving intact to the parishioners, not only the 
structure of their parish church together with its 
adjoining graveyard, but likewise all rights and 
ee belonging to them. When, however, Sir 

homas Cawarden, in his capacity of Master of 
the Revels, came upon the scene, he soon found 
occasion to assert: first, that, in his opinion, this 
parish church of St. Anne really constituted part 
and parcel of the dissolved conventual house of the 
Black Friars; secondly, that, whether it were so 
or not, the king his master had need of the church 
for storing therein his ‘tents, pavilions, masks, and 
revels’; therefore the parishioners must surrender 
their property. So the poor people were forced to 
submit, and the edifice wherein they had been wont 
to assemble and. worship—having stood, we are told, 
for upwards of two hundred years— forthwith 
underwent desecration and dismantlement, a por- 
tion of its interior being converted into stabling for 
the accommodation of the Master of the Revels’ 
horses. The churchyard of St. Anne was appro- 
os fe likewise, and allotted to one Master Harry 

ilian, ‘a carpenter of Streatham, in Surrey,’ who 
occupied it for his trade, and appears to have con- 
structed therein those ‘pavilions,’ or wooden 
booths, which it was then customary to transport 
hither and thither in the royal progresses. 

‘After the accession of King Edward VI. the 
requirements of the Court in respect of pageantry 
were doubtless trifling compared with those of the 
late monarch’s establishment, for we find the young 
king granting away in his second and fourth years 
all those buildings, standing upon the site of the 
old priory, which had previously been of service 
for the preparation and storage of theatrical pro- 
perties. In the latter year Sir Thomas Cawarden 
obtained a grant of so much of them as was not 
embraced in an earlier grant made in the former 
year to Sir Francis Bryan, quondam Ambassador 
of King Henry VIII. at the Papal See. Cawarden 
very shortly proceeded to make capital out of his 
acquisitions. In 1553 he disposed of that portion 
styled the ‘Great Hall,’ with its adjacent build- 
ings, to Lord Cobham. About the same time, too, 
he authorized the erection of two tennis ‘ courtes’ 
or ‘playes’ within the circuit of what had been the 
ancient parish church. The introduction of that 
pastime into the locality, however, resulted in an 
inordinate amount of gambling, and the enjoyment 
of it was soon suppressed as a crying public evil.” 


From the Bill of Complaint we learn several 
other interesting facts. One is that the Prior 
of the House of the Black Friars, in con- 
sideration of the messuages, lands, &c., which 
belonged to the House being within the 
parish of St. Anne, 

‘‘dyd contynually ffynde and maynteyne, at his 
owne proper costes and charges, a sufficiente Curate 
to serue the said parisshioners in the parisshe 
‘Churche aforesaid Aswell for the admynystracion 
of all Sacramentes and Sacramentalles As for 
there deuyne seruyce and all other thinges to a 
Curat apperteynynge.” 

It also appears that after the misappro- 
priation of the parish church the king was 
graciously pleased, after “‘consyderinge the 
godly sute of the said parisshioners, [to] 


graunte vnto them a certen rome scytuate and 
beinge vnder an olde gallery win the said 
Scyte for the hearinge of deuyne seruyce.” 
This was probably the “lodging chamber 
above a staire” which, according to Stow, 
was given to the parishioners when the 
church was pulled down. Altogether it 
seems probable that there was an ancient 
parish of St. Anne, which occupied the site 
granted to the Black Friars by the Mayor 
and Barons of London in 1276, but that in 
course of time it became so overshadowed by 
the great church of the Preachers which was 
built alongside of it that it was popularly 
regarded as “part and parcel of the con- 
ventual house,” as Sir Thomas Cawarden pre- 
tended. This would possibly account for its 
omission from the ‘Nomina Beneficiorum 
Londoniarum,’ 31 Edward I., and from the 
list of parish churches in Fabyan’s ‘Chronicle.’ 
It will be observed that the prior retained 
the patronage of the church in his own hands 
until the dissolution. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


VanisHinc Lonpon (9 8, vi. 221).—I have 
read with great interest the paper on 
‘Vanishing London,’ by Mr. J. C. FRANCIS, 
in your issue of 22 September, and hope that 
others with special knowledge of a similar 
kind will imitate his good example. 

In no carping spirit, but for the sake of 
information, I should like to ask Mr. FRANCIS 
what authority he has for calling Dr. Nicholas 
Barbon nephew of Praise-God Barebone or 
Barebones. The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ says that 
they were probably father and son, in this 
agreeing with T. C. Noble (‘Memorials of 
Temple Bar,’ p. 50). I am aware that Praise- 
God is stated in Granger’s ‘ Biographical 
History of England’ to have had two 
brothers, named respectively “Christ-came- 
into-the-world-to-save Barebone” and “If- 
Christ - had - not - died - thou - hadst - been- 
damned Barebone,” but this is_ considered 
apocryphal by later writers. Noble attri- 
butes. the latter baptismal name _ to 
Nicholas, and adds that he was called for 
short “‘ Damned Dr. Barebone.” His house, 
said to have been rebuilt by Wren, and 
afterwards occupied by the Royal Society, 
was in Crane Court, not Crown Court, Fleet 
Street. 

The house numbered 10, Nevill’s Court, cer- 
tainly dates from after the Great Fire. I have 
failed to find any connexion between it, or 
its site, and the Bishops of Chichester. It has 
belonged to the Moravians since 1744, Here 
Count Reuss lived, and here Joseph Latrobe, 
first Governor of Victoria, was born. 
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There is a picturesque tavern in Cloth 
Fair, known to newspaper writers as “Ye 
Olde Dick Whittington,” and at not unfre- 
quent intervals pronounced by them to be 
“the oldest licensed house in the City of 
London.” There is no doubt about the anti- 
quity of the structure; but any one who 
takes the trouble to refer to portfolio xxvi. 
of the Crace Collection at the British 
Museum will find that in 1850, when it was 
drawn by T. H. Shepherd, the house was in 
the occupation of Reader, hairdresser, who, 
I see from a London directory, was already 
there in 1843. An older drawing in the same 
portfolio shows it as a butcher’s shop. 

Puitre NorMAn. 


What is the root of ‘fewter,” an idle 
person? One would think it has some origin 
in a calling or pursuit ; thus, a “ fewterer” 
was a tracker, one who held dogs in the 
leash for sporting. Might not such persons 
hang about Fetter Lane, on the City out- 
skirts, waiting fora“ job”? Iffrom Jet =foot, 
they might be “tramps”; we have “fewter- 
locks” for fetlocks, and“ fewter ” in chivalry, 
Fr. votture, Latin veho. Oh, for a light! 
But “1815” for Sir Julius Ceesar ; query 
misprint. ? Mei w 


Topacco Tongs (9' S. vi. 210, 276).—Surely 
this is a misnomer. The correct name is 
“ember tongs”; and so they are described 
in several museums, eg., Reading. They 
were not used for handling tobacco, but 
for picking up a live “ember” for lighting 
the tobacco, and all perfect specimens have 
a tobacco stopper riveted in near the axis of 
the tongs, and it is this stopper alone which 
clearly differentiates them from all other 
tongs. L. Lioyp. 


Is this not another name for “ember tongs,” 
which were used, inter alia, for picking up a 
glowing ember to light a pipe with ? 


EK. E. Street, 
Chichester. 


Guest Famity (9 8. vi. 268).—This family 
has several well-known members. The late 
Edwin Guest was Master of Caius College, 
Cambridge, from 1852 to 1880. The barony 
of Wimborne is held by Ivor Bertie Guest. 
His eldest son is M.P. for Plymouth. The 
late William Hodgkinson Guest was for some 
years Registrar of the High Court at Man- 
chester, and a very popular member of the 
Manchester. Literary Club and_ other 
societies. He was a bachelor, and died 
12 October, 1894, and was buried in the 
Southern Cemetery, Manchester. The ‘Cata- 


seven Guests—three Josephs and four Johns. 
Five of the name appear in my copy of 
‘Graduati Cantabrigienses’ (1823). There is 
a Guest family of Tewkesbury in the Glou- 
cestershire Heraldic Visitations in the British 
Museum. Two families of the name, at least, 
are found in Lancashire: one at Astley, in 
the parish of Leigh, the other at Netherton 
near Liverpool. The Rev. George Guest die 

in 1694; he was Rector of Pulford, near 
Chester. T. Cann Hucuss, M.A. 


Lancaster. 


MEDALLION oF WALTER Scotr (9* §., vi. 
229).—I think stro must be a blunder for or 
misreading of astro, dative of medieval Latin 
astrum, meaning, aecording to Du Cange’s 
‘Glossarium,’ “focus, foculare: unde postea 
toti domui nomen inditum.” The English 
equivalent is therefore “hearth or home” 
(see the ‘ H.E.D., art. ‘ Astre’). Astrum was 
much used by the early English jurists, 
Bracton employing it alternatively with 
atrvwm. Its occurrence in the inscription of 
the medallion would point to a man of law 
as the author. F. ADAMS. 


I would suggest that dstro is put by mis- 
take for cstro, in the sense of “inspiration.” 
Even so it is not very easy to understand the 
exact meaning which the seven words are 
intended to convey. ‘‘ Who gave back the 
lutes of the bards to native inspiration” is 
baldly unsatisfactory and meaningless. Per- 
haps the general sense is “ who gave back to 
Scottish poetry its native inspiration.” 

ARGINE, 


Hon. Henry Pacer (9 §, vi. 8).—It seems 
that correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ are unable 
to answer my queries regarding Hon. Lieut. 
Henry Paget. If we take up any of the 
numerous works on the peerage we find the 
descent of the Anglesey family deduced from 
Brigadier-General Thomas Paget, son of the 
Hon. Henry Pagetand Anne Sandford, whereas 
if we refer to the Irish records we find that 
‘** Anne, daughter of Robert Sandford, in Salop, 
Esq., was buried in St. Michan’s Church, Dublin, 
on 15% of December, 1683, and her only children 
by Lieut. Henry Paget then living were Rupert. 
Paget, second son, and Charles James Paget, seventh 
son, and that all her other children died young.” 


We further find that the 


““Hon. Henry Paget was married, secondly, by 
Dublin Diocesan Marriage Licence Bond dated 
29% March, 1684, in St. Kevin’s Church, Dublin, to 
Mary Rourke, Spinster, and by this lady had a son, 
Thomas Paget, baptized 6 Sep', 1686,” 


and very probably other children. 
Can it be that the present Pagets are de- 


logue of Oxford Graduates’ (1851) contains | scended from the ancient Celtic race of Tier- 
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nan O’Rourke, Prince of Breffney, and his 
wife Dervorghil, so celebrated by Thomas 
Moore in his beautiful melody “The valley 
lay smiling before me”? 

Some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may be able to 
solve this genealogical difficulty for me, or, 
better still, perhaps G. E. C. might wave his 
magic wand and call up the truth from the 
shades of mystery. Wm. JAckson Picort. 

Dundrum, co. Down. 


SourcE oF QuoraTion (98. vi. 229).—In 
a poem by William Lisle Bowles, D.D., en- 
titled ‘A Sundial in a Churchyard,’ the 
following verse occurs :— 

Enough if we may wait in calm content 

The hour that bears us to the silent sod ; 

Blameless improve the time that heav’n has lent, 

And leave the issue to Thy will, O God! 

EpWIN CLARK. 
2A, Lorne Street, Chester. 


‘*MARGIOWLET” (9% §. vi. 209, 275).—I 
knew this as padge-owlet when a boy in 
Derbyshire. Little owls, young owls, and 
big night moths went by this name. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Halliwell, ‘Archaic Dictionary,’ has Mar- 
gery-Houlet, an owl; no doubt an exact 
representative of Cotgrave’s Madgehowlet— 
a pet name? A. H. 


PLANTAGENET CHarR (9 §, vi. 150, 233, 294). 
—A coronation or installation chair may be 
seen in the vestry of York Minster. 
illustrated in Poole and Hugall’s ‘ Descriptive 
Guide to York Cathedral’ (plate 29), pub- 
lished by R. Sunter, York, 1850. I presume 
that it is identical with the one mentioned 
by your correspondents. I cannot account 
for the statement on p. 150 of ‘N. & Q’ 
If, however, another chair is referred to, an 
explanation respecting its disappearance is 
desirable. T. SEYMOUR. 

9, Newton Road, Oxford. 


Like a well-known contributor, I have my 
disappointments, for it is on record that “the 
buskins of William Kemp,” the Elizabethan 
clown, noted for his “nine days’ Morris 
dance,” and some confusion with Shakspere 
as “William the Conqueror,” were kept at 
the Norwich Guildhall, but could not be pro- 
duced in answer to myinquiry. See7" S. xi. 
189, which still awaits explanation. <A. H. 


‘THE Lost Prerap’ (9 §. vi. 49, 274).—Did 
not T. H. Chivers write a poem entitled ‘ The 
Lost Pleiad’? (See Bayard Taylor’s ‘ Diver- 
sions of the Echo Club.’) Taylor states that 
the only complete set of Chivers’s works is 
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Adams and Brewer may perhaps be right, 
for some of L. E. L.’s poems have never been 
reprinted in the many editions of her poetical 
works. In 1848 or 1849 a play called ‘The 
Lost Pleiad’ was performed at one of the 
London theatres. M. N. 


[This play of Stirling Coyne we mentioned. ] 


logue mentions only two. DAVEY. 


AGE oF Entry at Inns oF Court (9 
S. vi. 107, 195, 278).—In reply to FRANCESCA, 
who, while thanking me for my former reply, 
appears to be somewhat sceptical, if not, in- 
deed, cynical, I may state that the admission 
of “young lads” to our Inns of Court was the 
exception rather than the rule. According 
to Fortescue, persons of distinction were 
placed in the Inns of Court not so much to 
make the laws their study as to preserve 
them from the contagion of vice. A letter 
from Sir Robert Southwell, of 5 October, 
1683, relative to the start in life meditated 
by the graceless and inconsiderate young 
spendthrift Sir Thomas (afterwards Lord) 
Southwell, in which the writer states, 
“Should he be in the Inns of Court, there 
is no inspection into any .man’s morals, more 
than the advice of a private friend, to which 
there are twenty young heroes that advise the 
contrary,” 
does not, however, say much for the moral 
influence prevailing there at this later period. 
Brady, in his ‘Visitor’s Guide to Knole,’ 
1839, p. 23, in referring to Thomas, first 
Lord Buckhurst’s admission to the Inner 
Temple (temp. Elizabeth), states that it was 
“then fashionable for every young man of 
fortune, before he began his travels, or was 
admitted into Parliament, to be initiated in 
the study of the law.” The latter part of the 
statement is, however, incorrect. It was cer- 
tainly customary in those days for elder sons 
of our gentle families to obtain formal ad- 
mission or be entered of an Inn of Court 
“ for fashion’s sake” (as is well expressed in 
a private letter of the seventeenth century) ; 
but if they went there it was more frequently 
only for social and residential purposes, to 
form acquaintances and friendships which 
might lead to their future advancement, and 
for an introduction to the world of London 
life, as well as generally “to gather more of 
the man,” these Inns having apparently then 
occupied in a great measure the place of the 
modern West-End clubs. Until about 1869, 
when the new regulations came into force, 
comparatively few of those admitted were 
called to the Bar, although previously to that 
time a knowledge of the law was not abso- 
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lutely necessary as a qualification thereto. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
most, if not all, of those “called” were, 
however, I believe, actually “learned in the 
law,” with the intention of practising it as a 
profession. But with regard to such inten- 
tion this is not the case in the present day, 
nor has it been for many years past, with a 
considerable number of those who become 
barristers, merely desiring nominally to be 
of a profession supposed (as our worthy 
Editor remarks in his note) to confer a cer- 
tain social status, with, I would add, the right 
to the title of “Esq.,” the probability of 
smoothing the path to Parliamentary honours, 
to the position of a Justice of the Peace, and 
to various practically sinecure, but well-paid 
appointments. Many distinguished persons 
in other walks of life (medicine, for instance) 
have been admitted of these Inns as a mark 
of honour in the zenith of their fame. 
Wie EUs 


‘“"TWOPENNY-HALFPENNY DIME” (9t2 §, vi. 
249).— Dome (Fr. dime, from eccles. Lat. decima) 
means tithe. It occurs as early as 1377 in 
Langland’s ‘ Piers Plowman’ (B text, xv. 526), 
and although obsolete was used as recently 
as 1884 by L. Oliphant (‘ Haifa,’ p. 133). See 
the ‘H.E.D.’ F. ADAms. 


The half-dime equals five cents, or two- 
pence-halfpenny. The twopenny-halfpenny 
element enters more emphatically into the 
nickel, which also is equal in value to five 
cents, but, being of baser metal, is larger. 
They are, of course, United States coins. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


The half-dime (five cents) is, or was, 
common enough in the Southern States of 
America. When I was there in the fifties it 
was the smallest coin in circulation. Copper 
was disdained ; the silver half-dime, if paid 
for a trifling article, entitled the buyer to 
no change. The meaning of not caring one 
“twopenny-halfpenny dime” is obvious Skt 
was its comparative insignificance in the 


currency that coined the phrase. AN igrd 
Bath. 


This is, of course, a literal impossibility, as 
a U.S. dime is of the value of about five- 
pence English, so that it is probably an 
episcopal euphemism for the ambiguous 
“dam(n).” Mention of the expression “two- 
penny-halfpenny ” is made in an account of 
the great frost of January, 1608 (Arber’s 
‘English Garner,’ 1.93, a reprint of Mr. Huth’s 
copy), speaking of a lottery, the first recorded 
in England: “And the common burden of 
that song, when poor prizes were drawn, was 


Two-pence halfpenny”; also, “Which thre 
halfpeny gentleman I reckon not in my — 
Scrowe. As in whom resteth not so much as 
one ioate of honesty, much lesse of Nobility.” 
‘Humfrey on Nobility,’ 1563, fo. 1 verso 
CN. & Q.,’ 6 S. vi. 88, 134). 

J. HoLtpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


Orrer HuNTING: CHRISTENING (9 8. vi. 
270).—‘* Blooding” is the proper term for the 
“ christening ” described, and is the orthodox 
ceremony by which the novice in foxhunting 
and deerstalking is admitted to the mystery 
of the chase. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


The custom of “blooding” a boy on seeing 
his first fox killed is very old and still very 
common. After the first whipper-in has per- 
formed the obsequies on the fox—such as 
cutting off the head, pads, and brush—it is 
not uncommon for him, when handing the 
body to the huntsman to give to the hounds, 
to keep a bit of the interior of the animal in 
his hands, and, walking quickly round the 
crowd of gaping rustics that often watch the 
operation, to smear as many of their faces as 
he can with the bloody fragment, much to 
the amusement of those who escape his 
visitation. 

[Many similar replies received. ] 


‘WEDDED’ (9*# S. vi. 209).—I possess a wets 
of a large and beautiful photogravure (by 
Goupil) of this picture, published by the 
Fine-Art Society, New Bond Street, in 1882. 
From the position of the woman’s hand there 
does not appear to be the least suggestion 
that the man has hold of the little finger at 
all; at least, that particular finger is invisible. 
It seems quite clear he is kissing or caressing 
with the lips the top of the forefinger of the 
left hand. Had he been in the act of biting 
his teeth would, I think, have been visible. 
Harry Hens. 


“ PrneKoc” (9 §. vi. 250).—A pelekoc was 
possibly nothing other than a pdlgarlic, or a 
man whose hair had fallen off from dis- 
sipation. One would like to say that a 
pilekoc was a lay brother whose duties were 
those of thief-taker (yele=to rob); but it is 
questionable if the word cock had become 
applied to ministers of religion so early as 
the fourteenth century, and the force that 
it has in such a word as twrncock does not 
apply, because the cock was not the man who 
turned, but the object turned. Halliwell gives 
‘¢ Pill-pates. Shaven heads; friars.” Possibly 
also the expression was the jest of a cloister 
humourist, and was no more than the equiva- 
lent of coguard. Was the word pilekoc added 
later than the original entry, and in another 
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handwriting, in the document from which 


the information was first’ taken ? 
ArtTHuR MAYALL. 


The little distich is quoted in ‘Arundines 
Cami’ (editio quarta, 1851) as follows :— 
Pillycock. 
Old Pillycock sat on a grassy hill, 


And if he’s not gone he sits there still. 
Gammer Gurton. 


It is thus translated into Latin verse :— 


Pillicoccius. 
Lacerpicifero jugo sedebat, 
Et, si non abeat, diu sedebit, 
Spes ille ultima Pillicocciorum. H. D. 
All the nursery rimes in the book—and 
purely idiomatic they are—are assigned to 
Gammer Gurton. 
JOHN PickFrorD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Kine’s CoLLEGE CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE (9 
S. vi. 249)—Mr. Pickrorp may like to be 
referred to the Provost’s book on King’s 
College, published in the “Cambridge Uni- 
versity College Histories Series” by F 
Robinson, St. SwWITHIN. 


ORIENTATION IN INTERMENTS (9* S. vi. 167, 
276).—As a humble member of “the Roman 
Mission in this country,” I think that Mr. 8. 
Arnott is hardly justified in assuming that 
the “Roman communion is a foreign one,” 
_ simply because our churches are not always 
builteastand west. Pre-Reformation churches 
built so were erected by people who were in 
communion with Rome, as we are now. I 
writefrom the historical, not the controversial, 
point of view. In London the Catholic 
church of St. Mary of the Angels, Bayswater, 
lies east and west, the high altar being at 
the east end. Our temporary iron church 
here, in St. Andrews, does likewise. That 
many of our churches do not is due to want 
of money. We must take ground as and 
when we can get it, and have to pay a very 
high price for it, and we must suit the lie of 
the buildings to the lie of the ground. 

We do not, of course, make it an article 
stantis vel cadentis ecclesie to orientate 
churches. Orientation. is not a universal 
custom, however sentimentally beautiful and, 
I think, desirable. I have read somewhere 
that Pugin intended to orientate St. George’s, 
Southwark, but forgot all about it until one 
day, on a scaffolding, he happened to look 
over the river at Westminster Abbey, and 
found out, too late, his sin of carelessness. 
Is there any rule in the Greek Church about 
such matters? I ask for information. Does 
Mr. Arnott think that a “ dirge” is the burial 
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service used at the grave? A “dirge” is 
simply the Mattins of the Dead, from 
“dirige,” the first word of the first antiphon. 
And “homo natus de muliere” comes in the 
Roman as well as in the Sarum office, being 
the opening words of the fifth lesson in the 
Mattins of the former rite, of which the Sarum 
Use was simply an edition. 
i GEORGE ANGUS. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


THomas Wricut, M.A., FL. 1685 (98S, vi. 
268).—-Is it not probable that his work was 
either another edition, or possibly an abridg- 
ment, of Reynolds’s well-known volume? The 
title bears a close similarity to that of the 
latter, e.g., ‘The Triumphs of God’s Revenge 
against the Crying and Execrable Sinne of 
Murder, Expressed in Thirty Severall Tragi- 
call Histories,’ d&c. (Reynolds), compared 
with ‘The Glory of God’s Revenge against 
the Bloody and Detestable Sins of Murther 
and Adultery, Express’d in Thirty Modern 
Tragica] Histories,’ &c. (Wright). Moreover, 
while the former was published in 1635, and 


E.| other editions in 1639 and 1640, the latter 


did not appear until 1685. A collation of 
the two works in the B.M. Library would 
determine the correctness or the reverse of 
this view. T. N. BrusHFreLp, M.D. 


Eneuisa Accent v. Erymoxtoay (9 §, vi. 
267).—I do not presume to cross swords with 
Pror. SKEAT. As more becoming, I wish to 
learn from him. ‘Though in my seventy- 
fourth year I am still in everything learning. 
After the vacation of death I hope to go on 
for ever learning. Were we to reach a “Thus 
far and no farther,” eternity would become 
monotony. 

Lask Pror. SKEAT whether it is not the fact 
that, while in syllabication in writing we 
notoriously ignore etymology, in pronuncia- 
tion we often show a lingering respect for it. 

I take one of Pror. SKEAT’S own examples : 
the word do-méstic. According to rule the 
o in do, as an open syllable, should be long ; 
but we pronounce it short, as in ddm-us, its 
root. In “domestic” (and words similarly 
syllabled), where a syllable ending with a 
short vowel is followed by an accented 
syllable commencing with a consonant, they 
so run together, without the shadow of a 
pause corresponding to the hyphen in writing, 
that it would need a much finer ear than 
mine to detect in sound any difference 
between dém-éstic and dé-méstie. 

As I wish to be quite fair, | acknowledge 
the existence of “ astounding ” (PROF, SKEAT’S 
own expression) forms such as ca-pable, where, 
both in syllabication and pronunciation, ety- 
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9th §, VI. Oor. 27, 1900. 


mology is wholly overlooked. Yet with an 
inconsistency quite English, in cd-pdeity and 
caé-pdcious we show respect to what in cd-pdble 
we ignore—the short a in cdpere, the root. 

I submit that, as regards words com- 
mencing with the prefix ads, in removing 
s from the prefix and attaching it to the 
radical (as in ab-scond and ad-stain) the 
dictionaries have quite unnecessarily misled 
the ignorant. “Convenience of pronuncia- 
tion” (to use Pror. SKEAT’S expression) did 
not require this wanton disregard of ety- 
mology, because there is no distinction in 
sound between abs-cond and ab-scond, or 
between ads-tarn and ab-stain, and therefore 
there was no reason why the words should 
be syllabled wrongly. Were Cicero’s ‘ Epistle 
to Atticus,’ v. 3, dictated to an amanuensis 
who did not know Latin, he would not, from 
the sound of the words, know whether to 
write abs te or ab ste in the sentence “ Ibi 
mihi tuze literee bine reddit sunt tertio abs 


te die.” R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


BENWELL Buriat REGISTER (9 8. vi. 247). 
—The date in this extract should be 1742, not 
1842. Brand, the historian of Newcastle, 
writing in 1789 of the parish of St. John in 
that town, adds :— 

““There was a chapel and burying ground at 
Benwell in this parish, now both destroyed. ‘The 
old tower of Benwell Hall,’ says Bourne, ‘was the 
place where the prior of Tinmouth resided some 
sart. of the summer, and the chapel, which Mr. 
Rhaftoe opens and supplies for the good of the 
people of his village, was the prior’s domestic 
chapel. A Mr. Dalgarner occurs as minister, 
A.D. 1680. It was supplied by the curate of 
St. John’s till it was pulled down. There is a 
register book belonging to it ending A.p. 1742, at 
present, or very lately, in the possession of Mr. 
Rutter, attorney-at-law.” 

Last year, at the bishop’s garden party, I 
spent best part of an hour in the seclusion 
of this well-kept burying-place, copying the 
inscriptions on the gravestones. 

RicHARD WELFORD. 


MoatEepD Mounps (9% §. v. 309, 399, 454 ; 
vi. 11, 76, 134, 170, 253).—My attention has 
lately been drawn to two communications on 
‘Moated Mounds’ from Mr. J. A. Rurrer 
in, “N.& QQ.” 9% Si tv, 399.. 454-9 it oor, 
Clark’s attempted list of these mounds has 
never hitherto been criticized, it is only be- 
cause so little interest has been taken in the 
subject. No one can work at it without 
becoming aware of the inadequacy and in- 
accuracy of his list as well as the baseless- 
ness of his conjecture that these mottes 
were Anglo-Saxon burhs. The evidence for 
their Norman origin is overwhelming when 


once it is examined. An accurate list of these 
mottes (as I prefer to call them, for it is 
their proper Norman name) would be of the 
greatest value ; but it can only be prepared 
by those who have local knowledge. I hope 
shortly to publish such a list for Yorkshire. 
And as I should be very glad to communicate 
with those who are working at this subject in 
other parts of the country, I give my name 
and address. The 7'ransactions of the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries for 1900 will contain 
a paper entering fully into the differences 
between Anglo-Saxon burhs andearly Norman 


castles. Mrs. ARMITAGE. 
Westholm, Rawdon, Leeds. ' 


When at Penrith lately I noticed that there 
is a very deep and clearly defined moat round 
part of the castle, the ruins of which are on 
a hill close to the railway station on the south 
of the town. HY Wr: 


T.0.U. (9 8. v. 475; vi. 74, 276).—I have 
already given my authority, viz., the forms 
by which in old precedent books a debtor 
admits his indebtedness. These forms, as I 
have shown, begin with the words “I owe 
unto,” and, like the modern I.0.U., they are 
exceedingly short. I need hardly point to 
the abbreviated way of writing which is still 
as common amongst lawyers as it was amongst 
the scribes of the Middle Ages. Men who 
wrote “exs. and ads.” for “executors and 
administrators” would soon turn “I owe 
unto” into “T.0.U.” 8S. O. Appy. 


INSTALLATION OF A MIDWIFE (9% §. v. 475 ; 
vi. 9, 177, 274).—Surely Mr. Pracnry is 
guessing, and not replying to a question from 
definite knowledge. He says that “previous 
to 1511 the only licensing authorities for 
medical practitioners were the two uni- 
versities, and, within the City of London, 
the Guild of Physicians and Surgeons and 
the Barbers’ Company.” What is the founda- 
tion of this assertion? The Barber-Surgeons’ 
Guild had no corporate authority till it re- 
ceived its charter from King Henry VIII. 
What does Mr. PEAcCHEY mean by the Guild 
of Physicians and Surgeons? The original 
question was well answered in 9 §. vi 9, 
except so far as the original authority of the 
bishops to grant the licences in question. I 
venture to suggest that this episcopal power 
over midwives, barber-surgeons, herbalists, 
physicians, and others who belonged to what 
we should now call the medical profession, 
was due to the fact that up to the sixteenth 
century nearly all this kind of work was 
done by the inmates of the religious houses. 
The closing of the religious houses resulted 
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f their members. 
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| Frank Penny, LL.M., 


St. George. 


ord - Book,’ does 


word he says :— 


EvEeRARD Home CoLEMAN. 
2d, 


lified in Mr. Hussry’s ex- 
e very local. Not even in 
alect Dictionary’ does the 
ation” occur, though there 
customs not far removed. 
that such additions to our 
s should be given in your 
as well as verbatim? It 
t help to the editors not to 
original MSS. which your 
mave already seen. (). V. 


D MopERN NAMES oF CITIES, 
N ENGLAND (9 §. vi. 288).— 
Mizht’s ‘Court Hand Restored’ 
mppendix containing the ancient 
solaces in Great Britain and Ireland. 
which is tolerably complete, is de- 
ecording to the title-page, “for 
dents and others who may have 
to consult old records.” It may 
mak. MASON’S wants. 
| Isaac TAYLOR, 
DerFor (9 §S. v. 285, 483 ; vi. 156, 
~The following extract from the 
Magazine (vol. xxxvi. p. 45) ap- 
Mbe of interest as confirming 
4st of heads on Temple Bar :— 
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ening up of professions, such as the 
scholastic} legal, architectural, «ce. 
ient custorn of ecclesiastical control 
ical, scholastic, and legal practitioners 
red well, arid there was no good reason 
ing it in! the sixteenth century. By 
nese proiiessions have grown, and 
able to\stand for a long time in 
character, position, and 
But it was not 
It is not \historically true to speak 
arranted| assumption of power ” in 
ion. ‘hé power was accorded and 
as the best possible arrangement 
e. When it ceased to be the best 
rangement an alteration was made 


Senior Chaplain H.M.LS. 


EW SENSE OF “GARLAND” (9 §. vi. 
whe late Admiral Smyth, in his 
not declare 
jo be a feast, but a receptacle 
od. Among other meanings 


sort of cabbage net, whose opening is 
a hoop, and used by sailors to contain 
ovisions, being hung up to the beams 
berth, safe from cats, rats, ants, and 
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**1766 Jan. Monday 20. Between three and four 
in the morning, a person was observed discharging 
musket-balls, from a steel cross-bow, at the two 
remaining heads upon J’emple-Bar. Upon search- 
ing him about fifty musket-balls were found in his 
pocket, wrapt up ina paper, with the motto, Eripuit 
ule vitam.” 

The “two remaining heads” were presumably 
those of Col. Francis Townley and George 
Fletcher. My great-grandfather, the Rev. 
Robert Lewis, Chaplain to the Prince Regent 
and Rector of Chingford (born 1742, died 
1827), often in later years spoke to his chil- 
dren about the heads of the Jacobites of the 
’45 he had seen on Temple Bar; and, although 
I have no record that he ever stated the 
names of the persons to whom those ghastly 
remains once Pelsn oe, there can be no doubt 
that what he saw were the skulls of the 
above-mentioned two unfortunate rebels 
against their de facto king. 

ARTHUR F’. Rowe. 
Walton-on-Thames. 


It is an ungracious task to lower the 
opinion that one man holds of another, but 
Mr. Horpr’s attention should be drawn to the 
letters of Defoe himself, published for the 
first time by the Historical MSS. Commission 
in the two latest volumes of their calendars 
of the Duke of Portland’s papers. 


King AND ParntTER (9% §. vi. 287).—-The 
Emperor Charles V. and Titian. See Mariette, 
‘Entretiens sur les Vies et sur les Ouvrages 
des plus Excellens Peintres,’ second edition, 
vol. 1. p. 657. Ee F.-S.\D; 

[ Other replies acknowledged. ] 


‘HistoRY OF THE PARISH OF PRESTON’ 
(9% §. vi. 298).—I have no wish to enter into 
a correspondence with your reviewer, but 
one paragraph in his notice of my book I 
cannot allow to pass without protest, as the 
statement there made is based on a false 
assumption, and is inaccurate and misleading. 

The Subsidy Roll of 1332, on pp. 28 to 31, 
was not taken from the printed copy issued 
by the Record Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, but from a transcript of the 
original MS. made for me by an expert 
several years ago. I have carefully compared 
pp. 28 to 31 with this transcript and also 
with the Record Society’s copy, and have 
failed to find any discrepancies of import- 
ance. Two or three letters are wrong, and 
the printer has uniformly omitted to insert 
the sign of contraction on the word “ fil” (fit) ; 
the excuse for this is that after the type was 
set up my printer found that he had no type 


for “t,” and rather than delay the work I 


reluctantly allowed him to proceed, thinking 
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spectacular going on ati Venice, 
gorgeous, and taken great care of. L 
regale is, of course, the royal barge. 

Ric#tARD Hpec 


that any intelligent person would know that 
“fil” meant jileus. H. FIsHwIck. 


Earuiest Use or RIME oN THE DAYS OF 
tHe Monrn (9t S, vi. 250).—Mr. GRIMSHAW’S 
instance (previously noticed by myself) is 
not the earliest. See articles headed ‘ Thirty 
Days hath September’ in ‘N. & Q.’ (82°18, 
iii. 245, 475; iv. 77; v. 387). The Italian 
version quoted from Giusti (‘N. & Q.,’ 8!" 5. 
iii. 475) appears as early as 1598, with a slight 
literal. variation, in Pescetti’s ‘Proverbi 
Italiani,’ p. 426. F. ADAMS. 


“TLovior” (98 §, vi. 149, 233) is a “ghost- 
word,” being a misprint or misscript for 
“loriot,” a common French name of the bird 
known in English as the golden oriole, but 
not a common English bird. I have not a 
Pliny at hand for reference, but I think the 
beliefs connected with this bird are men- 
tioned by him under one or another of the 
names “chlorion,” “ galbula,” or ‘‘icterus.” 

ANPIEL. 

[The mistake was pointed out at the second 

reference. | 


Simon Fraser (8h S. x. 156, 228; 9% 8. 
vi. 157).—Is Mr. J. Ross RoBERTSON aware 
that Hogarth painted a portrait of Simon, 
Lord Lovat, a few hours before that noble- 
man’s execution for high treason? An 
engraving of this may be obtained of a 
printseller. I have one, but cannot for the 
moment put my hand upon it. 

J. Ho~tpeEN MacMIcHAEL. 


QUOTATION FROM CARLYLE (9% S. vi. 288).— 
Whatever may be said of Henry Curwen and 
his ‘ History of Booksellers,’ there is no doubt 
about the quotation made by the advertiser 
from Carlyle. The sentence is in the essay 
on Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson,’ and closes a 
paragraph beginning “ Mournful, in truth, is 
it to behold what the business called ‘ History,’ 
in these enlightened and illuminated times, 
still continues to pe” (Carlyle’s ‘Miscelianeous 

| Essays,’ iv. 84, ed. in 7 vols., 1872). 
THoMAS BAYNE. 


This is not mythical. See Carlyle’s 
‘Critical Essays,’ vol. iv. of the shilling edi- 
tion, review of Boswell’s ‘ Johnson’ (reprinted 
from Fraser's Magazine), p. 84, where the 
exact words will be found, with a few more 
capital letters. | 


“Brssona” (9th S. vi. 268).—In reply to 
Mr. Patrick MaxwEL, bzsséna regale implies 
a gala gondola, a boat about twice the size 
of an ordinary gondola. The word is essen- 
tially Venetian. These d¢ssone come out in 
shoals when there is a regatta or anything 


Shakespeare’s Greenwood. 
(Nutt.) 

A RESIDENT, as we judge 
Morley has acquired much 
wickshire scenes, sights, chfracters, a) 
and has written thereanent jfsome pleas 
siping volumes. His latest} work on 

which is agreeably illustra\ted by M™® 
Watts, has already, in an @bbreviated for 
the light in periodicals such |\as Knowledge, 
Life, and the Art Journal. It)deals satisfact: 
the main, with Warwickshire language, 
tions, folk-lore, and natural history, wi 
notabilities, and other matters. Mr. 
scarcely maintain that the expressio 
with which he deals are confined to hg 
Some of them, indeed, extend over t 
of England. There is, however, eno 
individual to supply the work with a 
and render it even characteristic. 
applied to feminine finery, isa pleasant 
survival. Shakespeare employs it mo 
in this sense, though the happiest. use 1 
‘Samson Agonistes,’ when he depicts I 
stately ship, with all her brave 
trim.” ‘‘Reckling,” applied t 
weakliest child, seems a dimin 
‘“oreck,” used for the weakes 
To calla girl a ‘‘ faggot” is t 
untidiness, slatternliness. Th 
the north of England, and o 
corresponds with the Frenc 
frightfully or in slovenly fash 
said to equal ‘‘ to work for.” 

for” be a happier equivalent? 
self” means ‘‘Go provide for | 
to being unaware that Charle 
Tudor residences were built in 
out of compliment to Queen 
seem to scent an error when w 
Forest of Arden depicted in ‘ Me 
Much interest attends the surviv 
equivalent to ‘‘dark, black.” See 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ of the ‘ 
for “blackened, darkened night.” 

stitions new to us is that the robin is 
have scorched its breast with hell fire, 
it had ventured for a beakful of wate 
the sufferings of our Saviour when on 
Under ‘Customs’ we have interesting 
of the auction by candlelight and the 
‘“wroth-silver.” Shakespeare's greenw 
to seem to-day to be ‘‘ the only place 

where this relic of early Saxon times i 
tised with almost the same curious fo 
those observed at the wroth-silver 
eight centuries ago.” Mr. Morley’s 
read with amusement and advantage 
just to accuse Shenstone, on the st 
lines ‘‘ Written at an Inn at Hen 


A 
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ser pleasures of life”? Shen- 
verpraised, and if from the 
‘imes in which he lived he is, 
condemned, we will strike a 


: ats Cathedral and Churches. 


voted to Christian worship, 
have begun in England the 
edrals for which some of our 

Admirable books upon the 
stical edifices are to be found 
1owever, creditable to English 
rst series—or what we believe 
ap, convenient, and portable 
this country. No better begin- 
en made. In older days, when 
of a pleasure and less of a 
Chartres was the inevitable 
any excursion into France. 
f Paris, and on the road to Le 
, the city of Chartres is one of 
interesting in France. Under 
f Autricum it was one of the 
sm. It has, indeed, a score 
m the regard of the antiquary. 
hion has been directed to it afresh 
nown work of M. J. K. Huysmans, 
ale. The task of furnishing in Eng- 
scount, historical and descriptive, has 
ed to Mr. Massé, who has supplied to 
ies the account of Gloucester Cathedral 
bury Abbey. Materials are fortunately 
“@ Mr. Massé has, moreover, received 
ce from French authorities, and has produced 
e which is) creditable in all respects, and 
he value of (which the numerous illustrations 
te. We should no more think of praising 
bs than Canjterbury, Wells, York, or Ely, and 
only counsél the lover of ecclesiastical archi- 
to put the volume in his pocket and revisit 
ce. We decline to believe that there is one 
an of ripe growth who has not once seen it. 
r. Massé’s book and the ‘ Guide Joanne’ he 


din reverence, Mr. Massé gives a brief descrip- 
f some of the other churches which make 
res in some respects a rival of York. 


Minor Writings of Charles Dickens; a Biblio- 
aphy and a Sketch. By Frederic G. Kitton. 
tock.) 

THis new and rather belated volume of Mr. 
Wheatley’s ‘‘ Book-Lover’s Library” contains the 
second and concluding portion of a complete 
Dickens bibliography. To the appearance of the 
first volume, dealing with the novels, we drew 
attention 8 §. xii. 59. The present volume con- 
stitutes an indispensable supplement, and has in- 
volved, we should suppose, ‘even greater labour. 
Besides an account of works such as‘ Sketches by 
Boz,’ ‘American Notes,’ ‘ Pictures from Italy,’ and 
‘Hard Times,’ we have a full account of the 
‘Christmas Books,’ the plays, &c., a description 
of various contributions to English and American 
journals (qy. periodicals), and other matters, in- 
eluding unauthorized continuations of ‘The Mys- 
tery of Edwin Drood,’ &. The two volumes 


constitute a boon to Dickens lovers, and are sure 
of a place on the shelves of all admirers. 


The Library. Edited by J. Y. W. MacAlister. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

THE first volume of The Library is completed with 
the present number, title-page, index, and contents 
being supplied. In its yearly form it is likely to 
take a permanent place among bibliographical works. 
The most interesting article in the present number 
is Mr. Henry R. Plomer’s account of ‘Some Private 
Presses of the Nineteenth Century.’ Scarcely 
inferior in interest is Mr. A. W. Pollard’s ‘ Notes 
on Bibliography and Book Collecting.’ Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon describes a ‘London Circulating Library of 
1743... Mr. Cyril Davenport’s ‘King Charles I.’s 
Embroidered Bible’ has a handsome plate, which 
serves as frontispiece. A portrait of Karl Dziatzko 
is also given. As the work progresses it will become 
to those who bind and keep the volumes a record of 
great interest and value. 


THE death of the originator of the Graphic should 
have a note in ‘N. & Q.’ The paper was founded 
by Mr. William Luson Thomas. He was born in 
1830. At an early age he went to America, where 
he assisted to launch two newspapers, and became 
associated with Mr. W. J. Linton (the husband of 
Mrs. Lynn Linton), the eminent wood engraver. 
Mr. Thomas started the Graphic on the 4th of 
December, 1869, and the war between France and 
Germany, which began in the following year, largely 
contributed to the rapid rise of the paper. On 
the Ist of January, 1890, the Daily Graphic was 
established. 


Cou. PRipEAUX, C.8.1., is about to issue by sub- 
scription, through Mr. Frank Hollings, 7, Great 
Turnstile, W.C., ‘The Bibliography of Coleridge,’ 
a bibliographical list, in chronological order, of the 

ublicly and privately Pre works of that writer 
Hoi 1793 to his death in 1834, including contri- 
butions to annuals and periodicals and other matter. 
It is issued uniform with. the bibliographies of 
Ruskin, Dickens, Thackeray, &c., and is a great 
advance, as regards number of items and accuracy 
of detail, upon the bibliography by R. H. Shepherd 
which appeared in the seventh volume of the 
Eighth Series. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


Brantwoop (“ Definition of Genius ”).—See 4 8. 
ix. 280, 374, 398, 449, 522. 

W. L. BR. (“The New Century”).—This subject 
cannot be further discussed. 

CoRRIGENDUM.—P. 277, col. 2, 1. 14, for ‘‘ Mr.” 
read Mrs. Foss. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
““The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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THE STORY OF AN 


Tuat. second thoughts are better is an opinion at least as old as Euripide 
all make the most of their superior intrinsic value when they con! 
iy tendency to come, too late, and the occasion is over. No 
Do not jn connexion with the Paris Exhibition would be so intez 
Watch number of persons who meant to go. The expert who «q 
Too Long.” number might also be asked to calculate the percentage t 
whatever for not going. Here one might find cases e 

Bacon’s es “Tf a man watch too long, it is odds he will fall asleep.” 


But there is another way of losing occasions—we were going to 
because it is the way affected by some of the most attractive persons 
way of mere vagueness. Even in these days of far-reaching announcem 

tated communication by means of newspapers, it is quite possible for 
occasion by day after day until a friend touches him upon the shoul 
claims his attention for the matter. Indeed, exactly in these days of ex 
the raised voice in advertisement, many a wise man who studies his pea 
himself in a protective armour of incuriosity. To this man particul: 
addressing the story of an occasion which, even if he do not move so 
should touch him as illustrating a curious and a successful venture in the 
selling. 

It would be hard to find a book that has cost so much to produce, it woukg 
find a book that has been so much coveted, as the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica, an 
exactly as it was published, in the same twenty-five volumes, by Messrs. A. 
who still remain the publishers, is now put within the reach of everybody 
books at all. This innovation, the most considerable among all the efforts that hag 
been made to cheapen good literature, is the outcome of an arrangement with 77 
which the Daily Mail has secured a limited set of Zhe Times Reprint of the Nir 
latest, Edition to offer upon special terms. | 


The cheapening of good books has in many cases gone with a regrettable, if ned 
cheapening of type and material. It is not so in this case. The twenty-five 
offered by the Daily Mail are not distinguishable in any respect from the\volumes 
were sold at more than double the price. To cut the price to less than hallf, Th 
without permitting any corresponding change in the quality of the book, that - 
was the first move made in this novel venture. The second point in the 0 er Play 
is this—that the price, the “less than half price,” if the locution be pertnitted, ne 
be paid at once; it may be paid in small monthly instalments of 12s. each. Bu 
is a third,and most important, point in the bargain. It is this. Although the subs 
need not pay the price all at once, he gets all the twenty-five volumes at once, for the} 
sent entire upon receipt of a preliminary payment of 5s. Is this not a unique thi 
bookselling ¢ 

It was in the conviction that a large public, to whom the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
appealed, or was calculated to appeal, was deprived of its services only by consideration of 
price, that the proprietors of the Daily Mail made every arrangement that ingenuity can 
contrive to facilitate the acquisition of the desirable book. The conviction has been proved 
correct, the venture is meeting with success beyond calculation. But success has its draw- 
backs. The time during which this offer can remain open is, by arrangement, limited ; 
and now it seems clear that the limited number of sets of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
at our disposal will all be taken up before that limit of time/is reached. When the last set 
at our disposal is subscribed for, the offer ceases ipso facto, “nd it can never be renewed. 


In order that those who do not know the Sy sea Britannica’ should. have 
every opportunity of judging for themselves, a number of places have been opened, in 
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COL. ROBERT PHAIRE, GOVERNOR 
OF CORK, 1651. 


Tus history of this remarkable man has on 
various occasions during the past fifty years 
formed the subject of inquiry and discussion 
in the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ and the main facts 
of his career are well summed up in an article 
by the Rey. Alexander Gordon in the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ without, however, throwing much 
new light on his parentage or family origin. 
None of your correspondents has, however, 
yet called attention to the following details 
of Col. Phaire’s will, dated 13 Sept., 1682, and 
proved 10 Nov. next, the original of which is 
Saaeante in the Record Tower at Dublin. 

y this will Col. Phaire made his eldest son 
Onesiphorus his heir, and left to him his own 
residence near Cork called the Grange ; glebe 
lands at Kilkumory, Classmegariff, Dromore, 
and the woods belonging ; Ballygromar, East 
and West Fergus, and Claramore ; barony of 
Duhallow ; waste lands in the barony of 
Barrets ; and lands leased to testator by 
Erasmus Smith in the town and county of 
Tipperary. All the testator’s lands in the 
county of Wexford, together with the proceeds 
of ironworks there, he directs to be applied to 
the payment of certain legacies, and then to 
be divided into two equal parts, the iron- 


works and lands of Monart, and the barony 
of Scarawalsh, to be shared by Onesiphorus 
and his mother during her life, and the other 
children to share equally the remaining part. 
To Elizabeth his widow he left gold plate, 
jewels, household property, and 1,000/., and. 
to 5 eight children named in the will 1,000/. 
each, 

__This will clearly suggests that Col. Phaire 
died possessed of a substantial landed estate 
situated in the counties of Cork, Wexford, 
and Tipperary; and the question naturally. 
arises, Whence and how did he acquire it? 
MINIVER, indeed, writes, in a paper printed in 
5th §. xi. 48, of “landed estates granted to 
him [Col. Phaire] by Cromwell in Cork and 
Wexford which are still held by his descend- 
ants.” Other inquirers assume the same title. 
But if the original title of the Phaire family 
to these estates rests on an alleged grant by 
Cromwell, it might be expected that some 
sort of documentary evidence would be forth- 
coming to prove it, but no such evidence has 
yet been quoted by any one. It is therefore 
open to doubt whether these Phaire estates 
owe their title to Cromwell at all ; and in the 
absence of other indications it seems more 
probable that these estates were inherited by 
Col. Phaire, and were devised by him to his 
family in the ordinary course. 

It appears to me that the solution of this 
question is calculated to throw much light on 
the real parentage of Col. Phaire and on the 
origin of his family, regarding which there 
are at present several discordant theories. 
The first is that Col. Phaire was one of the 
numerous military adventurers who went 
over to Ireland from England with the Parlia- 
mentary forces, and that he owed all his for- 
tune in Ireland to Cromwell. Those who hold 
this view seek to identify the Phaires with the 
knightly family of Fer, Fere, and De Ferre, 
who are connected with the manor of Benhale 
or Benhall, in Suffolk, and who bore the same 
coat of arms as the Phaires, viz., Gules, a fer 
de moulin argent, over all a bendlet azure. 
See paper on this subject by CHARLES A. 
Buckier in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6 8. 1. 299. 

The second theory is that Col. Phaire was 
of Irish extraction and parentage, of ancient 
and gentle lineage, whose family held, before 
Cromwell’s time, large possessions in the 
south of Ireland, and who claimed by tradi- 
tion to be descended from Eva, daughter of 
Dermot MacMurrough, King of Leinster, who 
married Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, in 
A.D. 1170. 

A third theory would seek to identify Col. 
Phaire as “possibly” the son of the Rev. 
Emmanuel Phaire, vicar of Kilshannig, near 
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Cork, in 1612.° This view is provisionally 
adopted by the writer of the article in ‘ Dict.. 
Nat, Biog.,’ and the suggestion has this in its 
favour that it identifies Col. Phaire as a 
native of Cork, with which city he and his 
descendants have been very closely con- 
nected since he became Cromwell’s military 
governor in 1651. But how the alleged son 
of an Irish clergyman became possessed of 
the extensive estates left by Col. Phaire in 
1682 requires explanation. 

Whichever of these theories be correct, it 
is certain that Col. Phaire’s personal his- 
tory is intimately bound up with the events 
that followed the Irish Rebellion of 1642. He 
was serving in 1648 at the age of twenty-nine 
as lieutenant-colonel under Roger Boyle, 
Baron Broghill, and was concerned with 
three other officers—Sir W. Fenton, Col. 
Temple, and another—in a military mutiny 
against Murrough O’Brien, Lord Inchiquin. 
The conspiracy being discovered, Lieut.-Col. 
Phaire and his three companions were arrested 
and imprisoned in various castles. This 
measure is said to have given great offence, 
as these officers were “related to Lord Brog- 
hill and his particular friends” (Carte’s ‘ Life 
of Ormond,’ vol. ii. p. 30, ed. 1736). This 
episode in Col. Phaire’s career suggests a con- 
nexion with the Boyle family which may 
perhaps furnish a clue to his origin and 
parentage. 

Lieut.-Col. Phaire appears to have been at 
this time a strong Republican and anti- 
Royalist, and he was evidently a stern Puritan 
oe a man after Cromwell’s own heart. His 
connexion with the warrant to execute King 
Charles ; his personal relations with Crom- 
well; his remarkable marriage in 1658 with 
Elizabeth, daughter of (Sir) Thomas Herbert, 
the faithful attendant of King Charles ; his 
extraordinary immunity, not only from trial, 
though imprisoned in the Tower, but from all 
pes and penalties at the Restoration ; and 
his personal characteristics, would suftice to 
furnish materials for an interesting histo- 
rical study. es 

Col. Phaire’s second son, Alexander, resided 
in the parish of Templeshannon or Temple- 
shanbo, in Wexford. This parish is described 
in Lewis’s ‘Topographical: Dict. of Ireland’ 
as being in the barony of Scarawalsh, six 
miles north-west from Enniscorthy, on the 
road by Scallagh Gap to Carlow. 

Killoughram Forest and Daphne are the 
names of the two original seats of the Phaires 
in this parish, and the direct descendants 
of Col. Phaire are said to have resided 
there for several generations. 
your readers throw light on the question 


Can any of | 


of the real origin of the Phaire estates 
in Cork and Wexford, and say whether there 
were any landed gentry of the name of 
Phaire in those parts before the time of Col. 
Robert Phaire ? BETA. 


FALLACIES ABOUT BURNS. 


In the little poetical anthology entitled 
‘From Blake to Arnold’ (Macmillan & Co.) 
Mr. C. J. Brennan includes three of Burns’s 
songs. As prefatory to these he supplies a 
short “critical essay,” which contains some 
statements likely enough to mislead students 
of the book. In the first place, he thinks it 
probable that “hard labour at the plough in 

outh ” led Burns into dissipation and thereby 
ietpad to hasten his premature death. It is 
hard to see how cause and effect should follow 
in the manner suggested by Mr. Brennan, 
but, at any rate, the poet’s autobiographical 
letter addressed to Dr. Moore might have 
prevented the formulation of such a specu- 
lative theory. After saying that his conduct 
made Coila’s bard the “‘ scandal of his parish,” 
Mr. Brennan flippantly adds, ‘‘ Much must 
be forgiven him, considering the parish.” 
The critic is apparently not aware that the 
home described in the ‘Cotter’s Saturda 
Night’ is typical of the family life with whic 
Burns was familiar in boyhood. Mr. Brennan 
concludes the biographical portion of-his essa 
with the remark, “‘ His native country, whic 
annually and hourly deifies him, could find 
no better lot for him than a gauger’s.” 
Carlyle’s heroics are, no doubt, responsible 
to some extent for this severe outburst, but 
at the same time Mr. Brennan’s sense of pro- 
portion is faulty. The country that is now 
unquestionably “ prood o’ Robin ”—that shert 
of worship, in fact, will go almost:any length 
in honouring his memory—should hardly be 
held responsible for any neglect or handii S 
that marred his actual experience. As to the 
post of gauger, Burns himself wished it, and 
his friends secured it for him, desiring 
thereby to meet his wishes. What more 
should a man expect—and what else should 
his biographers claim for him—than to be 
helped forward, where help is possible, along 
the line of his own desires? Indoor life would 
not have suited Burns ; he could not have 
undertaken the duties of a land-steward or a 
factor ; and the post in the excise recom- 
mended itself both to him and his friends as 
suitable in various ways. Perhaps a mistake 
was made—for, of course, it is a truism that 
you should not attempt to harness Pegasus— 
but the arrangement unquestionably seemed 
a good one at the time. Altogether, as the 
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lawyers say, there seems to be no case against 
“his native country.” 

Proceeding to consider the poet’s work, 
Mr. Brennan, in common with many other 
critics, points out that Burns failed when he 
“wrote in English,” and he names the ‘Cotter’s 
Saturday Night’ as an example of an un- 
satisfactory production in this kind. Burns 
himself, in the initial dedication of the poem 
to his friend Aitken, describes himself as 
singing “in simple Scottish lays”; and surely 
this is what he actually does. Itis “English,” 
of course, but probably the following is not 
what Mr. Brennan means by the term :— 

But now the supper crowns their simple board, 

The halesomie parritch, chief of Scotia’s food ; 

The sowpe their only hawkie does afford, 

That ‘yont the hallan snugly chows her cood : 

The dame brings forth, in complimental mood, 
To grace the lad, her weel-hain’d kebbuck, fell ; 

And aft he’s prest, and aft he ca’s it guid: 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell 
‘How ’twas atwomond auld, sin’ lint was i’ the bell. 
There are, no doubt, objections that may 
be urged against the poetic qualities of the 
‘Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ and perhaps it 
may be well for Mr. Brennan to reconsider 
his judgment on the point.. 

In regard to the poet’s songs the anthologist 
qualifies his admiration by pointing out in 
the wake of Mr. Henley that there were 
poetical giants in the land before Burns, and 
that but for these predecessors there might 
have been no such “pure gold of song” as 
that which it is his privilege to-introduce to 
his readers. Surely this is futile criticism, 
especially when we look upon this picture and 
on this—when we compare, that is, a song of 
Burns with the song of any other Scotsman 
or man that ever lived. See, ¢.g., the picture 
of perfect domestic bliss and.sweet content 
that he developed out of the ancient and 
singularly ‘unpromising ‘John Anderson,’ or 
the lyric of humanity’s good-fellowship that 
he based on Sir Robert Aytoun’s conventional 
“Auld Lang Syne.” No doubt Burns had 
exemplars, and he also admired models— 
towards whose poetical achievements, indeed, 
he intimated, with singular self-depreciation, 
that he modestly aspired—but commentaries 
that exalt the importance of these things are 
but as the chaff that wind drives to and fro. 
Mr. Brennan furtherfinds with Mr. Henley that 
Burns had no successor: “ he was the last and 
finest of this literary dynasty.” We might as 
well say that no poetry has been produced in 
this country since the days of Shakespeare. 
What of him whose alter ego talked grandly 
of “me and Burns and Allan Kinnigam” ? 
Surely if a man ever wrote a Scottish song 
Hogg did again and again. So did the | 
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authors of ‘ Jessie, the Flower o’ Dunblane, 
‘Jeanie Morrison,’ ‘Wae’s me for Prince 
Charlie,’ ‘Why left I my Hame?’ and many 
more in recent days. ‘The Widow’s Lament’ 


of Thomas Smibert—a little-known poet who 
died in 1854—is of itself sufficient to show 


that a true Scottish lyric could be written 
THOMAS BAYNE. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

‘Kine Lear,’ IIT. vii. 63-5 (9 §. vi. 204). 
—TI differ from Mr. E. Merton Dey in pre- 
ferring the reading in First Folio :— | 
If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that stern time, 


_| Thou shouldst have said, ‘‘Good porter, turn the 


All cruels else subscribe. 
I do not follow Mr. Furness in regarding 
“all cruels else subscribe” as part of the 
address to the porter. I agree with Mr. Dry 
in referring “else” to “that stern time”; and 


FE eould not find words better than his to 


express the sense which I: attach to the 
passage as a whole :— ay Bi in 
““The idea to be brought. out is the extreme 
cruelty of the storm, which is done by saying that 
every other form of cruelty in comparison, even 
that of wolves, at such a time sinks into insig- 
nificance.” 
Our agreement thus far is no way affected by 
the reading which I prefer—“ All cruels else 
subscribe,” to which I give the meaning, All 
other cruel things yeeld in cruelty to the 
cruelty of the storm. Shakespeare uses 
“ subscribe” in the sense of ‘‘ yield” in several 
other passages ; but I do not think he ever 
uses it in the sense which Mr. Dry attaches 
to the word in this passage—“ forgive.” 
‘King Lear, IV. vi. 168-9.—Again differing 
from Mr. Dery, I prefer the reading in the 
Folio :— 
Through tatter’d clothes great vices do appear ; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. 
I agree with Mr. Furness that the meaning 
is ‘vices appear great” in the poor which in 
the wealthy. are passed uncensured. We have 
a passage strikingly parallel in ‘ Measure for 
Measure,’ II. 11. :— . 
Great men may jest with saints; ’tis wit in them, 
But in the less foul profanation. 
. R. M. Spence, D.D. , 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


‘AtL’s WELL THAT ENDS 
35-6 :— 

‘‘There’s a Cardecue for you: Let the Justices 
make you and fortune friends; I am for other 
businesse.” 
- This I believe is usually taken to refer..to 
the disciplinary measures. which justices of 


WELL,’ V. iii, 
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the peace had power to enforce against rogues 
and vagabonds, but it probably has reference 
to certain special enactments for the relief of 
soldiers landing from over the seas, which are 
thus given in Lambarde’s ‘Justice of the 
Peace ’:— 

““The Justice of peace, in or neere the place 
where any idle and wandring Souldier or Mariner 
Stealth from his Captain from the seas or from 

eyond) doth land, ought (upon request) to give 
him a Testimoniall under his hand, expressing 
therein the time and place of such his landing, with 
the place of his dwelling or birth, to which he is to 
9ass, and with a convenient time therein limited 

or his passage thither. And the Justice of peace, 
next adjoining to the place, or direct way, wher 
any Souldlies or Mariner (comming from or beyond 
the Seas) landeth or travelleth, and maketh known 
his povertie, may Licence him to passe the next 
and direct way to the place whither he is to repaire, 
and may limit him time necessary onely for his 
travel thither: which licence if he pursue, hee may 
aske and take (without danger) for his necessarie 
relief in such his travel, that which any persons 
shall willingly give him, 39 Eliz. cap. 17, 1 Jac. 
cap. 25.”—Book II. cap. vii. 

And again :— 

‘*T wo Justices of Peace, of, or neere the place to 
which a Souldier or Mariner commeth with the 
Testimoniall of one Justice of Peace, shall take 
order by their discretion for setting to worke, or 
releeving him, if he cannot of himself get worke 
there, or employ himselfe in lawful course of life, 
39 Eliz. cap. 17.”—Book III. cap. ii. 

What I understand Lafeu to mean is :— 

‘* As a soldier returning from the wars, if you are 
in need of money, you must get a testimonial from 
a Justice of the Peace, which will enable you, with- 
out transgressing the law, to beg your way home. 
And if you do not succeed in getting other em- 
ployment, the Justices of the Peace have power to 
provide work for or to relieve you, and so to make 
you and fortune friends.” 


It is Lafeu’s insistence on the assumed notion 
that Parolles is begging for money which 
lends support to this interpretation. The 
quotations from Lambarde are from an 
edition published in the reign of James I. 
ALFRED EK. THISELTON. 


‘As You Lie Ir,’ II. vii. 53-7,— 

He that a fool doth very wisely hit 

Doth very foolishly, although he smart, 

Not to seem senseless of the bob: if not, 

The wise man’s folly is anatomized 

Even by the squandering glances of the fool. 
Were it not that leading editors differ as to 
the text, Wright preferring Theobald’s “ Not 
to” before “seem,” Rolfe the Coll. (MS.) “ But 
to,” meaning practically the same, and Fur- 
ness the original reading of the Folio, it would 
be unnecessary to read any later comment 
than Johnson’s. He explained the passage : 

*“Unless men have the prudence not to appear 
touched with the sarcasms of a jester, they subject 


themselves to his power; and the wise man will 
have his folly ‘anatomized,’ that is, dissected and 
laid open, by the ‘squandering glances’ or random 
shots of a fool.” 

With the meaning practically settled, it is 
interesting to see how the battle has raged 
around the interpolation “ Not to,” Theobald 
supporting his conjecture with the claim that 
“the third verse is defective one whole foot 
in measure.” That the Folio line, with the 
natural pause after “bob,” reads smoothly is 
sufficient answer to this claim. It is certainly 
not true, as further asserted by Theobald, 
that “the tenor of what Jaques continues to 
say, and the reasoning of the passage, show 
it no less defective in the sense.” 

Either reading enables us to arrive at the 
indisputable meaning of these lines. Jaques, 
in the Folio, states what a man does under 
certain circumstances in order not to have 
his folly anatomized—“doth very foolishly 
AK Sot seem senseless of the bob,” “doth...... 
seem” being the verb. Theobald makes 
Jaques say that a man under such circum- 
stances, if he would avoid having his folly 
anatomized, “doth (acts) very foolishly...... 
mot to seem senseless of the bob,” “doth” 
being the verb. The one is an affirmative, 
the other a negative, statement of the same 
thought. The one says the object of the jest 
follows a certain course, which is shown to be 
wise ; the other, that in not following such 
course he acts unwisely. In the two state- 
ments, however, there is a slight. difference 
in the meaning of “foolishly.” In the former 
we may read “doth (all) very foolishly (as a 
part of the general foolery) seem senseless of 
the bob,” his acting a part being held com- 
plimentary to his wisdom. In the latter 
statement “foolishly ” is a positive criticism. 
The following “if not” svOe seem to require 
a preceding aftirmative statement, though 
even this may be supplied 7m thought. 

Bearing in mind “durior lectio pre- 
ferendast,” if the original text will fully 
serve our purpose it would appear inadvis- 
able to make any change. 

E. Merton Dey. 


‘OTHELLO,’ IT. i. 60-65 (98 S. ii. 403).—In 
threading the maze of critical comment on 
this passage one comes across many hints — 
that assist in arriving at what seems to be 
the true meaning, and at the same time the 
simplest interpretation of the last two lines. 
Warburton : “It is plain that something very 
hyperbolical was here intended.” To Johnson 
“essential” means existent, real. Steevens: 
“T believe the word ‘tire’ was not introduced 
to signify to fatigue, but to attire, to dress.” 
Several have shown that “Ingeniuer,” “In- 
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geniver,” or “ingener” means contriver by | shabbier indoor and working dress of a monk 


engenuity, maker, inventor (of prarses). 

Since the perfections of Desdemona are not 
compassed by any existing forms of descrip- 
tion— é 

; A maid 

That paragons description and wild fame ; 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens— 
she imposes upon the author of adequate 
praises the task of actual creation—does tire 
(clothe) the ingener (inventor) in the essential 
(real) vesture of creation. 

E. Merton Dry. 


NoTE ON A PASSAGE IN CHAUCER’S ‘ PRo- 
LOGUE.’—No satisfactory meaning of “ recche- 
lees” in the following passage has been 
given :— 

Ne that a monk when he is recchelees 

Is likned to a fish that is waterlees ; 

This is to seyn a monk out of his cloister. 
Nor is the alternative reading “ cloisterlees’ 
satisfactory, since the monk is spoken of as 
having a cell where he did not keep strict rules, 
and “ cloisterlees ” hardly means simply being 
away from his cloister for a time. Also the 
monk is described as a different character 
from the friar, and one great distinction is 
that the monk has a settled residence. 

fregelees (from A.-8. hreegel, a cloth, robe, 

garment, gown), gownless, has nearly the 
same sound as “ recchelees,” and gives a fairly 
appropriate meaning to the line. It also 
accounts for Chaucer explaining the word as 
being obsolete, whereas “cloisterlees” no 
more needs an explanation than “ waterlees.” 
fregelhus means a house for storing sacer- 
dotal garments, and “cloth” is used at the 
present day for sacerdotal dress in the phrase 
‘“A parson worthy 6f his cloth.” In this 
expression “cloth” also stands for the office 
of clergyman, and a “clothless” parson would 
represent one incapable of fulfilling his 
duties ; a gownless monk a disqualified one. 

If hreegelees be the correct word Chaucer’s 
kel is not a literal one, but would 
indicate that a monk not in his gown was as 
little able to perform his religious duties as a 
monk not in his cloister. The monk in ques- 
tion is described as being dressed very 
differently to what is his proper dress ; and 
no doubt in his favourite pursuit of hunting 
the ordinary gown would not be appropriate. 
If one were to be asked what was meant by a 
disrobed barrister one would naturally say it 
meant one who could no longer practise at 
the Bar; one who cannot get to the Bar, 
like a fish that cannot get into the water. 
The explanation would be more satisfactory 
if hregel could be restricted to mean the 


as described in 1. 259 of ‘ Prologue’:— 


For there he was not like a cloisterer 
With a thredbare cope. 


Possibly the older word might be used for 
the worse dress, in which case a hreegelees, or 
‘“indoor-gownless,” monk would mean one in 
his better or travelling dress,and consequently 
one out of his cloister. The meaning of 
the line then will be a monk who is in the 
habit of spending the whole day in his out- 
door dress. 


“Sat,” “Sarre,” “Sasovu.”—The ‘ Century 
Dictionary’ gives no etymology of these 
zoological terms, but remarks that they are 
“native names of South American monkeys, 
now become inextricably confounded by the 
different usages of authors, if indeed they had 
originally specific meanings.” This is very 
well, so far as it goes ; but an investigation 
of the origin of these terms proves that 
they had at first three shades of meaning. 
In the first place they all belong to the Tupi 
language of Brazil. Saz is the word for 
“monkey ” ; saz-m2rz is its diminutive, from 
mire, meaning “little.” Sajou, on the contrary, 
is a French corruption of sajowassou, as Buffon 
spells it, or saz-wassu, as it should be written, 
where the termination -wassu is augmenta- 
tive. We thus arrive at a species of three 
degrees of comparison irresistibly reminding 
us of the Three Bears of nursery legend— 
sat-miret is the little monkey; saz is the 
middle - sized monkey; sajow is the big 
monkey. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


THE Etymonocy oF “ GARLAND.”—On read- 
ing the second volume of the ‘Hundred Rolls’ 
I have come across the following passages : 

1. **Willelmus Graundyn tenet j mesuagium et 
unum croftum pro una garlonda floris per cartam ” 
(561 a). 

2. ‘* Johannes le Gysors tenet de domino J. de 
Akyniin mesuagio j rodam et unam acram terre 
per servicium xij garlondarum feniculi ” (574 b). 

In the first passage “una garlonda floris” 
seems to mean “a whorl of a flower,” and in 
the second “ xij garlondarum feniculi” seems 
to mean “twelve whorls of fennel.” Fennel 
is an umbelliferous plant with a tiny flower, 
so that a small bunch of such flowers might 
well have been offered. These nominal pay- 
ments are consistent with such acknowledg- 
ments as a rose, a clove, a peppercorn, &c., 
and on that ground, if on no other, I think 
that a payment of twelve wreaths of fennel 
would be unlikely. Accordingly, I would 
suggest that the first part of the word may 
be connected with E. whorl or wharl, a disc 
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or corolla, and that the second may be the 
suffix -and. 

The first quotation in the ‘ N.E.D.’ is dated 
1303, the date of the ‘Hundred Rolls’ being 
1279. Mr. Bradley says that “no satisfac- 
tory origin has yet been suggested of this 
word.” Ss. O. Appy. 


“ BoycorraGcE ” = Boycortina. — Loycottage 
as an equivalent for boycotteng appears to 
have been regularly adopted into the French 
language. I find in the /rgaro of 22 August, 
in an article upon ‘ Les Chambres de Com- 
merce Anglaise a l’Exposition,’ the question, 
““N’avait-on pas parlé de boycottage ?” 

ALFRED F. Ropsins. 


Frirsic Provers.—The following appears 
in Hazlitt’s ‘English Proverbs’ as “from Mr. 
Higson’s MSS. Coll. for Droylsden, &c.”:— 

Gooid brade, botter and sheese, 

Is gooid Halifax, and gooid Frieze. 

It is really the counterfeit of a Friesic couplet 
which I find in Scheltema’s ‘Spreekwoorden,’ 
1831 ed., p. 3 n. :— 

Boeytter, Brea in griene Tzis, : 

Iz goed Ingelsch in eack goed Friesch. * 

This itself is the variant of an older couplet 
in which the second line read, 

Wa dat naet sigge kin, dij is nin rjuechte Fries,+ 
and which is said to have been used in 1516 
as a shibboleth by a celebrated admiral 
(called Groote Pier by Scheltema) who, 
having a grudge against the Saxons and 
Hollanders for murdering one of his dearest 
friends, ordered all prisoners of these 
nationalities who could not repeat the words 
in question to be thrown overboard. The 
modern form of the proverb is not explained. 

| ADAMS, 


Morto on A Hovust.—‘N. & Q.’ has given 
many instances of this old custom ; I there- 
fore venture to send one which I copied from 
the front wall of, a house in Partenkirchen, 
Bavaria :— 

Ich leb’ und weiss nicht wie lang— 

Ich sterb’ und weiss nicht wann— 

Ich fahr’ und weiss nicht wohin—- 

Mich wundert dass ich fréhlich bin. 
The inscription seems to me to be peculiarly 
touching. RICHARD EDGCUMBE. 

Savignano, Italy. 


PokER Cus. (See ante, p. 300.)—An account 
- of this club is to be found in Carlyle’s ‘ Auto- 

biography,’ Pp. 419-23. The passage begins 
thus: “In the beginning of 1762 was instituted 
the famous club called ‘The Poker,’ which 


_* “Butter, bread, and green cheese is good Eng- 
lish and also good Friesic.” 
+ ‘*Who can’t say that is no true Friese.” 
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lasted in great vigour down to the year 1784.” 
The expense, it is said, was moderate for the 
first seven years, when the: house the mem- 
bers frequented was Nicholson’s, near the 
Cross ; but, owing to an unfortunate quarrel 
with him, they left his house and went to a 
fashionable tavern where the dinners were 
more showy, but not better, and the wines 
only dearer, so that when they got their 
“ reckoning ” they found the bill about three 
times as much as had been usual at Nichol- 
son’s. This made some members lessen the 
number of days of their attendance, but in a 
couple of years “The Poker” became again 
as well attended as before, presumably with 
some return to the old tariff. Previous to 
setting up near the Cross of Edinburgh, 
Nicholson had kept the ‘Carriers’ Inn” at the 
foot of the West Bow, which Home and Car- 
lyle and some members of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland _fre- 
quented in 1756, and where they got claret 
from a Leith wine merchant at eighteen 
shillings per dozen. W. 38. 


CENTENARIAN Voters.—The Daily News of 
the 29th of October gives the names of two cen- 
tenarians who voted at the recent election 
—Mr. Davis, of Exeter, and Mr. Henry 
Richards, who recorded his vote in Flint- 
shire on the eve of his 103rd pati do 


Tue UNITED FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
—After an agitation extending over thirty- 
seven years (for it was in 1863 that the first 
joint committee was appointed to consider the 
question of union), the ne and United Pres- 
byterian Churches of Scotland have now be- 
come one FreeChurch, and Principal Rainy has 
been chosen as its first Moderator. It seems 
appropriate that an event so important in 
the history of Scotland should have a note in- 
‘N. & Q.’ On Wednesday, the 31st of October, 
the union was commemorated at Edinburgh 
with due ceremonial, when the members of 
the supreme courts of both bodies marched 
in procession to the extemporized hall in the 
Waverley Market where the meeting was 
held. The Scotsman of the 1st inst. gives 
a graphic account of the proceedings, and 
states that when the adoption of the Uniting 
Act was moved by the Rey. Dr. Murray- 
Mitchell, the oldest ordained minister in the 
Free Church, and seconded by the Rev. Dr. 
Henderson, of Paisley, the oldest minister in 
the United Presbyterian Church, 


‘‘the whole audience, moved by one impulse, rose 
to their feet: in silence the members of the House, 
in token of assent, held up their right hands, while 
the clear voice of the Moderator was heard saying 
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‘In the presence of our Divine King and Head, the 


King and Head of the Church, and with the con- 


currence of my brother Moderator, I declare the 
Act of Union finally adopted, and that the Free 
Church of Scotland and the United Presbyterian 


Church are now one Church under the designation 
of the United Free Church of Scotland.’ ” 


On the signing of the Uniting Act by the 


two Moderators and the Clerks of Assembly 
the House remained standing as interested 
spectators :—- 


‘“*The Moderators then, facing each other, gave 
each other the right hand of fellowship in these 
terms—Dr. Ross Taylor: ‘In the name of the Free 
Church of Scotland I offer you, honoured brother, 
as Moderator of the, United Presbyterian Synod, 
the right hand of fellowship in token of the happy 
union now formed between the two Churches.’ Ae, 
Mair, responding, said: ‘I have the equally high 
privilege, in the name of the United Presbyterian 
Church, to offer you, honoured brother and Mode- 
rator of the General Assembly of the Free Church 
of Scotland, the right hand of fellowship in token 
of the union now happily consummated by the 
signing of the Act.’ ‘he audience raised a cheer 
as the Moderators in face of the assemblage cordially 
shook hands.” 


The hall in which the meeting was held 
contained a number of interesting relics, the 
loan of which had been obtained from friends. 
The Scotsman of the 3lst of October stated 
that these included 


“the original parchment manuscript of the 
National League and Covenant, subscribed at 
Glasgow in 1638. Copy of Thrissel's ‘ Banner,’ a 
broadside printed in 1640 in connexion with the 
Covenanting struggles, composed by Thomas Cun- 
ninghame. Sword from the field of Drumclog ; this 
sword belonged to Dr. David Livingstone, the 
African traveller and missionary. Sword which 
belonged to William Woodburn, Mains of Loudon, 
Covenanter, used by him at Bothwell Bridge and 
Drumclog. Spears collected by Dr. David Living- 
stone in Manyuema, Central Africa. All these had 
been lent by the Glasgow Corporation. Capt. John 
Paton’s sword,’ light and single edged. The blade 
is curved backwards, and has a broad, deep, and 
long groove near the back on each side. The light 
basket hilt is partly gone. Lent by John Howie, 
Lochgoin, per Rev. Mr. Yule, Dunlop. Covenanters’ 
flag, tor the parish of Fenwick. At the top, on the 
left, is an open Bible marked ‘The Word of God,’ 
while on the right is a crown surmounting a thistle. 
Banner of blue silk, bearing the Scottish thistle 
crowned, the arms of the City of Edinburgh, and the 
words ‘God bless his Highness the Prince of 
Orange,’ &c., used at the Revolution, 1688-9, lent 
by Miss Wood, Edinburgh. Richard Cameron’s 
sword (an ‘Andrea Ferrara’), found in Airdsmoss 
after the fight, lent by Rev. Wilson Baird, 
United Presbyterian Manse, Mauchline. Avendale 
Covenanters’ flag carried at the battle of Drum- 
clog, lent by Weavers’ Society of Strathaven, per 
Dr. Allan Watt. Flag carried at the battle of Drum- 
clog by William Woodburn, lent by J. Clelland, 
Darvel, per Rev. Mr. Bonellie. Sword taken from 
one of the dragoons of Claverhouse at the battle of 
Drumelog, lent by Alex. Morton, Darvel, per Rev. 


Mr. Bonellie. Blue flag carried by the Lesmahagow 
contingent at the battle of Drumclog and Bothwell 
Bridge, lent by Mrs. Napier, Lethame. Banner 
which was raised over the tent for Gaelic services 
at Canonmills at the Disruption, 1843, used also 
during the General Assembly at Canonmills, 1844-5, 
lent by Free Church College, Aberdeen. Sword said 
to have belonged to And. Paterson, an officer who 
took part with the Covenanters at the battle of 
Bothwell Bridge, lent by Mrs. Easton, late of 
Darvel, per Rev. Dr. M‘Crie. Christian Endeavour 
Union banner, modern Covenanting banner, lent 
by Rey. John Pollock, Oxford Drive, Glasgow. 
Broadsword which belonged to Capt. Paton, with 
double-edged blade, bears on each side a globe and 
double cross, lent by Dr. Watt, Strathaven.” 


A. N. Q. 


Orweries, 


- WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 

mation on family matters of only private interest 

to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 

H order that the answers may be addressed to them 
irect. 


“TLANTED ALE.”—In Ray’s ‘Collection of 
North-Country Words,’ 1691, p. 42, I find the 
gloss, “To Leet Ale, to put Urine into it to 
make it strong.” Mention of “lanted” or 
“ double-lanted ale,” “ale with plenty of lant 
in it,” is not uncommon in writings of the 
seventeenth century. But is there any evi- 
dence to show whether Ray’s interpretation 
is correct, and, if so, whether the disgusting 


practice referred to really existed, or whether 


it was one of the tricks of trade jocularly 
imputed to the brewers? Of course the 
Beery sense of the substantive /ant is well 
enough established ; but perhaps it may have 
been applied by way of joke as the name of 
some ingredient used for the sophistication 
of ale. From the examples, “lanted” ale 
seems to have been credited with an unusual 
degree of intoxicating quality. 
HENRY BRADLEY. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“Mort,” A NaME For Larp.—This word is 

of common use in Somerset, Devon, and Corn- 

wall. Itis sometimes pronounced mord. In 

Jago’s glossary the word is explained as “ the 

fat of the pig from which lard is melted out.” 

Query derivation. A. L. MayHew. 
Oxford. 


STRIKING THE ANVIL.—In 1507 there is a 
record in the Lord Treasurer’s Accounts of 
how James LV. and “the Franch knycht” De 
la Bastie, whose barbarous murder some years 
afterwards by Home of Wedderburn forms 
one of the most painful of the minor episodes 
in Scottish history, “straik at the steddye,” 
and the smith to whom the “steddye,” or 
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anvil, belonged got a gratuity of 14s. Was 
this a trial of strength or skill, and how was 
the contest conducted? I should be glad of 
information on the point. Dy Wiese, 


PHoNoLocicaL Statistics. — In W. D. 
Whitney’s ‘Oriental Studies,’ 1875, pp. 174-6, 
are careful calculations of the percentages in 
which English sounds and the classes of these 
sounds are employed. I should be obliged 
for references to similar estimates (especially 
to any made on the same basis, and, conse- 
quently, comparable) of other languages, as 
also for statistics of consonant combinations. 
Calculations for different periods of a lan- 
guage would be useful to indicate general 
tendencies of phonetic development. Have 
any such calculations been made? 


CHARLES G. StuaRT-MENTEATH. 
23, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


LANGUAGE TO CONCEAL THouGcHT.—In one 
of Young’s ‘Satires’ the couplet occurs :-— 
Where Nature’s end of language is declined, 
And men speak only to conceal the mind. 
Washington Irving, in his life of Goldsmith, 
gives Goldsmith the credit of this e igram, 
so commonly attributed to Talleyrand. Gold- 
smith, however, apparently borrowed it from 
Young, and Talleyrand probably from Gold- 
smith. Can any of your readers give me the 
precise passage in Young’s ‘Satires’ where 
the couplet occurs ? 
WILLIAM WARRAND CARLILE. 
[Where Nature’s end of language is declined, 
And men talk only to conceal the mind. 
—‘ Love of Fame, the Universal Passion,’ satire ils, 
ll. 207-8; Aldine edition, vol. ii. p. 75. Misquoted 
in Forster’s ‘ Goldsmith’ and elsewhere. ] 


“ CARAMBOLAGE.”—This is French for a 

“cannon” at billiards. Whence derived 2 
W. CROooKE. 

Langton House, Charlton Kings. 

[The word reaches the French from the Spanish 
carambola, which see in a Spanish dictionary. This 
takes one further back without helping one much, 
the Spanish origin being unknown. Seoane’s Neu- 
man and Baretti’s ‘Spanish and English Dictionary’ 
gives as meanings to carambola: 1. ‘‘ Manner of 
playing at the Billiard Table”; 2. ‘“‘ Method of 
playing the game of cards called Revesino”: 
3. ‘*(Met.) Device or trick to cheat or deceive” : 
4, ‘(Bot.) Carambola tree, an East Indian tree 
(Avershoa carambola, L.).’’] 


HAMMOND, A SCHOOLFELLOW oF HoRACE 
Watpote.—In a letter to Earl Harcourt of 
1779 (Cunningham’s ed., vol. vii. p. 250) 
Horace Walpole mentions one Hammond, 
who had been his schoolfellow at Eton, and 
who, after selling an estate at Teddington 
about 1759, existed by begging from his con- 


temporaries and former  schoolfellows. I 
should be glad of any information which 
would help me to identify this Hammond 


and the estate sold by him. Bes 
‘NONE BUT THE BRAVE DESERVE(S) THE 
FAIR.” — Will Prof. Skeat, or some other 


learned authority on English grammar, 
kindly inform me whether the verb is sin- 
gular or plural? I believe the matter has 
been discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ before. 

J. FostER PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, 8. W. 

[Nesfield (‘ English Grammar Past and Present’) 
says that none was originally used only as a sin- 
gular, and quotes the above passage with deserves. 
He adds that the plural sense (none for ‘* not any ”) 
is now equally or more common, and the word was 


certainly regarded sometimes as a plural in Eliza- 
bethan times. See 9" 8. iv. 439, 544; v. 38, 235.) 


AFRICAN ExorcismM.—Some years ago I 
remember reading an account of an exorcism 
in some book of African travels, possibly 
Schweinfurth’s or Petherick’s. It was men- 
tioned, among other things, that the exorciser 
professed to make the devil speak, and _pro- 
duced that impression by ventriloquism ; 
also that the process left the patient in a 
state of nervous exhaustion. I cannot find 
this passage now. Can any one refer me to 
it or to similar stories in other WAT 


RoMAN REMAINS IN SOUTHWARK AND 
LAMBETH.—Some Roman remains were found 
last year on the site of a pile-dwelling near 
Southwark Street and in excavating for the 
foundations of some baths at Lambeth. 
Have they been placed in any public collec- 
tion, with exact details of their discovery ? 
One was a hairpin surmounted with a crown. 
The Roman lock of hair in the York Museum 
is well known. T. Cann HUGHES. 

Lancaster. 


WILLIAM CULPEPER married Margaret, 
daughter of Rev. Richard Alleyne, Rector of 
Stowting, Kent, 30 June, 1633. Can any one | 
tell me who this William Culpeper was ?—in 
what way connected with the Culpepers of 
Hollingbourne, Aylesford, Wakehurst, or 
elsewhere ? R. Brnpon. 

Warminster. 


Karty Steam Navication,—In Haydn’s 
‘Dictionary of Dates,’ under ‘Steam Engine 
and Navigation,’ I read: “Rising Sun, a 
steamer built by Lord Cochrane, crossed 
the Atlantic, 1818.” I have referred to the 
Times newspaper of 23 June, 1819, wherein is 
reported the arrival of the American steam- 


ship Savannah, 350 tons, at Liverpool, which 
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account says, “This is the first of this con- 
struction which has undertaken a voyage 
across the Atlantic.” Can any correspondent 
furnish a detailed account of the Rising Sun, 
or refer me to any work in which particulars 
concerning this vessel may be found ? 
EVERARD HoME COLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“JINNET”: “JINTED.”—One of my brothers 
heard this expression used about a dappled- 
bay horse a few days ago, and learnt that it 
was also applied to a brown or grey horse 
showing dapple marks through the ground- 
colour of its coat. Although he has long 
been familiar with the vocabulary of Lincoln- 
shire horse-breeders and horse-dealers he has 
never met with the term before. He is 
anxious to knew whether the word has any 
connexion with jennet, a small Spanish horse. 

LINCOLN GREEN. 


OnE-VoLUME Novet.—Reading the preface 
to an edition of 1856 of one of L. E. L.’s 
novels, I find in the opening words “in the 
usual form of three volumes.” Changes 
glide so, especially recent changes, that I 
have to ask when the change to the one 
volume came in. Was it 1880, or later ? 

Re By B. 

[The change was, of course, gradual. So recently 
as 1893 novels of Miss Braddon appeared in three 
volumes at half-a-guinea each. Grant Allen’s 
‘Scallywag’ was issued at the same price in 1893. ] 


Marcaret or Bavarta.—I have been 
unable to trace any details regarding Mar- 
aret of Bavaria, who married Jean sans 
eur, Duke of Burgundy (1419). Can an 
reader oblige me with the dates of her bith 

and death ? MEGAN. 


‘JAMES ; OR, VIRTUE REWARDED.’—Who is 
the author of this and of ‘Muggleton Col- 
lege’? The date of the former is 1896. 

M.A.Oxon, 


Mepattton.—I have a small oval medallion 
engraved with a harp, crowned; a Cupid 
seated, playing on it; front part of harp, 
full-length figure of woman; to the right a 
spinning-wheel ; over all a wreath of roses 
and motto, ““Good lack, how we have turned 
about!” ‘'To what does it allude 2 One. 


‘HAMLET’ AMELIORATED.—Thelate Mr. Lacy, 
of the Strand, in the preface to one of the 
plays published by him, mentions a feat of 
Shaksperean revision which must have 
surpassed all those achieved by Davenant or 
Cibber or Garrick. It seems that, early in 
the present reign, there was produced at one 
of the minor London theatres a three-act 


version of ‘Hamlet,’ in which the agony, 
instead of being “ piled up,” was reduced to 
a minimum. Polonius did not die. Ophelia, 
instead of dying, recovered her sanity and 
married Hamlet. The play ended with the 
coronation of King Hamlet and Queen 
Ophelia. It is added that a Mr. Cobham 
played the part of the Prince of Denmark, 
and the piece was produced by a Mr. Milner. 
Do these names enable us to fix the theatre 
where the production took place; and does 
any copy, or any critique, of the drama still 
exist 2 CYRIL. 


[Thomas Cobham, 1786-1842, played at many 
London theatres, from Covent Garden to the 


Coburg. See life in ‘D.N.B. Hazlitt attacked 
him mercilessly, but he was long regarded asa rival 
to Kean.] 


Sir JEREMIAH MuURDEN, SHERIFF OF LONDON 
1725-6.—This officer died in his year of office, 
and probably received a quasi-public funeral. 
Could any one give the place of his burial, 
and state if a hatchment is over his monu- 
ment ? A. M. B. 


STANLEY Famity oF Paurtrons. — Hans 
Stanley, diplomatist and politician, who died 
in 1780, left his estate in Hampshire between 
his two married sisters. One of them was 
Anne, second wife of Welbore Ellis, created 
Lord Mendip in 1794. What was the name 
of the other, and whom did she eer A 


MICHELANGELO’s Mask or Mary.—Where 
is the original, and where can one find any 
descriptions or criticisms of it? CoLoNNa. 


CALLAWAY. —Can any one give me informa- 
tion of a certain John Callaway or inform me 
to what part of the country the family 
belong? What are their arms? 
GENEALOGIST. 


“PuRCHACES.”-—The ‘ Liber Custumarum’ of 
the Borough of Northampton, a compilation 
of about the year 1460, opens thus :— 

‘*Vsages and the lawes of the town of Northt 
confermed bi the Charteres of diuerse kynges of 
Englond bi the Purchaces of olde wise men of the 
same town which theise ben her names writen here. 
That is to seyn. Peris Adam his sone,” 
and many more names. What is the meaning 
of the word ‘“‘ purchaces” here ? K. 


WesLeY.— What was the name of the grand- 
mother of John Wesley, the founder of 
Methodism? His grandfather, John Wesley, 
of Winterbourn, Whitchurch, Dorset, 1658-62, 
is said to have married the niece of Thomas 
Fuller, of ‘Worthies’ fame, but Charles 
Wesley wrote, “You know Mr. White, some- 
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time chairman of the’ Assembly of Divines, 
was my grandmother’s father.” There are 
some grounds for thinking Charles Wesley 
was mistaken. It is probable that John 
Wesley was married between the years 1656 
and 1658. iS ads he 


_ “CHRISTMAS CHEERS.”—-An editorial article 
in the Hvening Standard of 17 October thus 
begins :-— 

“The Earl of Carlisle and Lady Cecilia Roberts: 
are taking some interest in the suppression of 
‘Christmas cheers,’ which have long been associated 
with drinking customs. The correspondent who 
sends this item of news should have told us what: 
‘Christmas cheers’ are. he term is familiar as 
household words in North Yorkshire, doubtless, 
but it conveys nothing to the Southerner against 
which reasonable persons could protest.” 

The query can, therefore, be fairly put as 
to what a “Christmas cheer” precisely is, 
though its general meaning is sufficiently 
obvious. AS 

[See, under ‘Cheer,’ ‘ English Dialect Dictionary.’ 
The use of the phrase to signify a raffle for Christ- 


mas provisions in a public-house seems confined to 
Yorkshire. ] 


Heatinc Stont.—There is a stone in the 
chancel of the church of Christchurch, Mon- 
mouthshire, to which healing properties used 
to be attributed. The stone bears the follow- 
ing legend: “Hic jacent Johannes Colmer et 
Isabella uxor ejus qui obierunt Anno Domini 
1376 qu’um aiabus p’picietur Deus. Amen.” 
In Archeologia, vol. v. p. 73, Mr. Strange 
says that in 1770 no fewer than sixteen sick 
children were laid upon the stone. Arch- 
deacon Coxe, on inquiry in 1800, reports that 
the number had dwindled to six or seven. 
Donovan, in his book on ‘South Wales and 
Monmouthshire,’ gives in vol. i. a picture of 
a man lying on the stone as he saw him in 
1803. The fact is also attested by Williams, 
Manby, and others. Can you kindly inform 
me eee the Colmer stone derived these 
healing properties, or where 1 can procure 
information on the subject? I may add that 
the time of year when the stone had these 
properties is variously given. Donovan men- 
tions the eve of Trinity Thursday ; Strange, 
who is followed by Coxe and Williams, gives 
the eve of Ascension Day. Donovan derives 
his information from parishioners whom he 
questioned, and is presumably correct. 

EDWARD CARTER. 


“ JocoLtE.”—In old travels to the East this 
word is used of some article presented to 
native rulers. What does it mean ? 

. W. CROOKE. 

Langton House, Charlton Kings. 

[Is this not late Latin jocale, a jewel 2] 


Beplies. 
‘* HURTLING.” 
(9 8. vi. 48, 175.) 

THE movement and the apparent thrusting 
and jostling of the Aurora Borealis are quite 
fairly described by the epithet “ hurtling.” The 
word, in its origin and earlier uses, does not 
necessarily imply noisy accompaniments ; it 
indicates merely hurling, rushing, pushing, 
or butting as rams do. Essentially it is the 
same word as “hurling.” The phrase “ hur- 
lande gote3,” ¢g., equivalent to “rushing 
streams,” occurs in the poem on the Deluge 
(cerca 1360) given in ‘Specimens of Karly 
English,’ p. 157 (ed. Morris and Skeat). At 
l. 59 of the Cleopatra section of Chaucer’s 
‘Legende of Good Women’ this occurs :— 

With grisly soune out gooth the grete gonne 

_And hertely they hurtelen [push] al attones, 

And fro the toppe doune cometh the grete stones. 
Similarly clear and explicit is the use of the 
word in the ‘ Knightes Tale,’ 1. 1758 :— 

He foyneth on his feet with his tronchoun, 

And he hin: hurtleth with his hors adoun. 

This. is even as the butting of rams, and 
illustrates the transitive use of the word. It 
is similarly used by Langland (‘Richard the 
Redeles,’ i1i. 27, ed. Skeat) in the phrase “to 
hurlle with haras,” which means to “ perse- 
cute with annoyance,’ as the learned editor 
of the poem explains. Cp. “He hurtlith him 
down” in the Wycliffite version of St. Mark 
ix. 17. For the idea of miscellaneous crowd- 
ing and pushing as denoted by the word, see 
Plutarch’s ‘Life of Czesar,’ p. 82, ed. Skeat ; 
and compare the ‘Faerie Queene’ passim, 
especially these lines in book iv. canto iv. 
st..29 :-— 
Now cuffing close, now chacing to and fro, - 
Now hurtling round advantage for to take. 
In these lines there is a fairly adequate 
description, not only of the fight between 
Cambell and Satyrane, which is Spenser’s 
object, but of a specially lively display of the 
“merry dancers,” as we sometimes call the 
Aurora Borealis in Scotland. | 

Noise is easily suggested by the appearance 
these electrical products make, just as it is 
readily associated with the active pushing 
and thrusting of rams, duellists, and mobs. 
Noise, ¢.g., is implied, although not necessarily 
expressed, in the version Gavin Douglas gives 
of * Aineid, iii. 676, “ Fxcitum ruit ad portus,” 
which he thus presents to the readers of his 
‘Third Buik of Eneados,’ cap.-x. 1. 39 :— 


Walknit with the cry a huge peple we se 
Of Cicoples cum hurland to the port. 
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Shakespeare assumes the noise. In ‘Julius 
Cresar,’ IT. ii. 22, one of the plienomena of the 
wonderful time is 


The noise of battle hurtled in the air. 


In ‘As You Like It,’ IV. iii. 133, the conflict 
of Orlando with the lioness aroused the 
sleeping Oliver, whose own account of the 
matter is in these words :— 

And nature, stronger than his just occasion, 

Made him give battle to the lioness, 
~ Who quickly fell before him: in which hurtling 
_ From miserable slumber I awak’d. . 

Altogether, as a word to describe the Borealis 
race—so mobile that they ‘‘shift ere you can 
point their place,” so constantly suggesting 
the ideas of encounter and collision that the 
observer seems to hear them clash and crash 
—*hurtle” is singularly well adapted. -In 
the ‘ Noctes Ambrosiane,’ ii. 306, the Ettrick 
Shepherd is made to employ “rustling” in 
reference to the Aurora Borealis, and, apart 
from “hurtling,” it would be probably difficult 
to select a more felicitous epithet for the 
purpose. Comparing himself, as he fre- 
quently does in the course of a symposium, 
with Ramsay, Burns, and Cunningham, the 
Shepherd, after acknowledging that before 
his day his three predecessors “ were the tra 
lumina Scotorum of our northern sky,” bursts 
_ thus into glorious self-assertiveness : 

“But I, sir, I am the great flashing, rustling 
Aurora Borealis, that gars a’ the Three ‘ pale their 
ineffectual fires’ in my electrical blaze, till the een 
© our millions are dazzled wi the coruscations ; 
and earth wonders, and o its wonderin finds no 
pac at the troublous glory 0’ the incomprehensible 

eaven. 


THOMAS BAYNE. 


“SHIMMOZZEL” (9 §. vi. 266).—This is 
generally explained as a hybrid, composed of 
German schlimm, “bad,” and Hebrew mozzle, 
“luck.” I follow the example set me and 
spell. phonetically. Mr. Brestar says he 
has never caught sight of this word: in. print. 
I have met with it several times in fiction. 
It occurs, for instance, in. a book published 
this year, ‘From the Front,’ p. 183, in a 
chapter called “ A Jaunt with a Handy Man”: 
“We might look on this little chimozzle as a 
kind of misunderstanding.” It may occasion- 
ally be heard in music-hall songs. The whole 
question. of the Hebrew words which have 
passed through Yiddish into English is a 
most interesting one, and practically virgin 
soil. The ‘H.E.D’ gives only one Yiddish 
word, namely gonoph, a pickpocket. It 
omits the related gonzva, a stolen article, 
whence goniva-buyer, a “ fence,” a receiver of 


these Anglo-Yiddish terms is: the extra- 
ordinary changes they undergo in meaning. 
Take shoful, byw, which must be one of the 
most familiar, as I have come across it 
within the last few months in no less than 
four novels, ‘In London’s Heart,’ ‘Fast and 
Loose, ‘The Scarlet City,’ and ‘ The Brand of 
the Broad Arrow. This Biblical Hebrew 
word is applied in London to a hansom cab. 
The highly respectable Hebrew word merloker, 
soxb5p, has come to mean, in the jargon of 
Petticoat Lane, a second-hand silk hat. A 
greater fall is that of the word caser, 43, 
once reserved by the Cabbalists to designate 
an emanation of the Deity, now employed 
in London street slang for a bad crown piece. 
JAMES PLATT, Jun. 


CountInG ANOTHER’S Buttons (9 §. v. 
496; vi. 30, 273).—The “formula” (as your 
correspondent at the last reference ex- 
presses it) used in play among schoolboys 
in my younger days for the purpose of ascer- 
taining not the then character, but the future 
calling or destiny of the one whose buttons 
were counted, was “Tinker, tailor, soldier, 
sailor, apothecary, ploughboy, thief.” I re- 
member that the same was also then used by 
boys in some other game unconnected with 
the. “counting” of another’s buttons, but 
with the like object. Wah n Vi 


SERJEANT HAWKINS (9% §. vi. 188, 250, 274). 
—There is an odd error in Zouch’s ‘ Life of 
Izaak Walton’ (Lond., 1826), p. 63, where the 
serjeant is confused with the William Haw- 
kins who was Walton’s grandson and Bishop 
Ken’s great-nephew, executor, and earliest 
biographer. They were unquestionably dis- 
tinct persons. The latter was the only son 
of William Hawkins, Prebendary of. Win- 
chester 1662-91, and Anne, daughter of Izaak 
Walton, who, according to Anderdon’s ‘ Life 
of Ken,’ were married in 1676. He was bap- 
tized in Winchester Cathedral on 24 Feb- 
ruary, 1678/9, and was probably the Win- 
chester scholar referred to ante, p. 250. 
He died at Salisbury, 29 November, 1748 ; 
M.I. in Salisbury Cathedral. His father and 
he seem to me ‘to be confused in Foster’s 
‘ AlumniOxonienses, 1500-1714,’ p. 677, Nos. 19 
and 22, with another pair, father and son, 
both also named William Hawkins, of whom 
the elder was Prebendary of Norwich 1667-83. 
This Norwich prebendary married Edith 
Joliffe in 1670 (see Harl. Soc. Pub., vol. xxiii. 
p. 179), and they apparently buried a son 
Richard at Great Cressingham, Norfolk, 
21 September, 1677 (see Blomefield and 


stolen goods. The fascinating point about | Parkins’s ‘Norfolk, folio ed., vol. iii. p. 431), 
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The two prebendaries were, I submit, distinct 
persons. They are, however, treated as one 
in Bloxain’s ‘Reg. of Magd. Coll., Oxford,’ 
vol. v. p. 215. It seems that the Norwich 
lisse | was the Magdalen man (cp. 
loxam, vol. v. p. 140, and Blomefield and 
Parkins, vol. ii. p. 484). I may add that the 
will of the Winchester prebendary, dated 
and proved 1691 (P.C.C. 139 Vere), shows 
that his only whole brother was John 
Hawkins, Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb., and 
that his sister Temperance was married to 
Brabazon Aylmer (cep. Harl. Soc.‘ Pub., 
vol. xxiii, p. 285), who was probably the 
publisher (see Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ vol. ii. p. 136; 
Nichols’s ‘ Leicestershire,’ vol. iii. p. 908). 


Str Water Scorr: “ANOTHER FOR HEc- 
TOR!” (9% §. vi. 251.)—My friend Mr. Allan 
R. Macdonald, yr., of Waternish, Skye, who 
is an expert in Highland genealogies and 
folk-lore, points out that Sir Hector Maclean, 
second baronet of Morvern, led his men at 
Inverkeithing, while his nephew, Sir John 
Maclean, commanded those of the clan who 
fought at Sheriffmuir. In the ‘Baronetage 
of Scotland,’ 1798, this passage occurs, with a 
marginal reference to Balentees ‘Memoirs’ 
and Buchanan’s ‘ History of the Clans,’ p. 60: 

‘*A sincere loyalist, he [Sir Hector Maclean] 
raised 700 men of his clan for the service of the 
Royal family. Sir Hector with his clan and the 
Buchanans, being the only part of the Royal army 
that engaged, were overpowered by numbers in the 
following action. The Ross branch of the Macleans 
were very great sufferers by endeavouring to pro- 
tect their chief after they were surrounded and all 
the rest cut to pieces; but, unfortunately, he and 
almost his whole men were killed at the battle of 
Inverkeithing, anno 1651.” 

In Sheriff Nicolson’s ‘Gaelic Proverbs,’ 
p. 385, there is this entry :—- 

‘‘ Fear eil’ air son Eachainn ! Another for Hector ! 
Said at the battle of Inverkeithing, 1652 [1651], in 
reference to the chief of the Macleans, Hector Roy 
of Duart, who was killed there with hundreds of 
his clan.—Cuairtear, 1842, pp. 96-7.” 

In ‘Sketches of the Highlanders,’ p. 63 
(1822), by Sir David Stewart of Garth, the 
following is part of the description given of 
the battle of Inverkeithing :— 

‘In the heat of the conflict, seven brothers of the 
clan sacrificed their lives in defence of their leader, 
Sir Hector Maclean...... As one brother fell, another 
came up in succession to cover him, erying, ‘ Another 
for Hector!’ This phrase has continued ever since 
as a proverb or watchword when a man encounters 
any sudden danger that requires. instant succour.” 
It is likely that this was the direct source of 
Scott’s inspiration on the point in question, 
as he quotes from Stewart’s ‘Sketches’ in the 
preface of 1831. 


It thus appears that Sir Walter Scott, when 
writing his ‘ Journal,’ probably recollected 
the part taken at Sheriffmuir by Sir John 
Maclean, and for the moment connected with 
him the splendid and pathetically romantic 
incident associated with the heroism of his 
uncle. Cromwell’s account of the battle of 
Inverkeithing is given in Letter clxxv. of 
Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches.’ 

THomas BAYNE. 


Sir Walter’s memory played him false 
when in his ‘ Journal,’ under date 17 October, 
1827, he stated that the cry “Another for 
Hector!” occurred at the battle of Sheriff- 
muir. He was accurate in his final preface 
to the ‘Fair Maid of Perth’ (1831), where the 
reference is to the battle of Inverkeithing. 
General Stewart—a, friend of Scott’s—in his 
‘Sketches of the Highlanders,’ p. 63 in 1885 
edition (the book was first published in 1822), 
gives the Inverkeithing and correct version. 
In that fight, between the Royalists and 
Cromwell, 500 of the clan McLean were left 
dead on the field, and in the heat of the con- 
flict seven brothers sacrificed their lives in 
defence of Sir Hector McLean—as one 
brother fell another came up in succession to 
cover him, crying, “‘ Another for ees Me 

en ers B 


Arms WaAntTeD (9% §, vi. a ae Kove: 
cannot surely have seen the reply which has 
already appeared. In that his error in 
speaking of an impaled shield as that of a 
maiden lady was pointed out; and the page, 
947, in Papworth was given, but not the 
name, oh is Okes. J. LONSDALE. 


This query has been answered, and the 
reply may be found ante, p. 258. The 
querist, whose description of the coat is 
inaccurate, might have taken the trouble to 
consult the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ and so have 
spared needless repetition. 


RicHarD R. Hoxmgs. 
Royal Library, Windsor Castle. 


CapPeL Famiry (9 S, vi. 28, 234).—Perhaps 
Capel is simply a twelfth or fourteenth cen- 
tury formation of Curpayle, the latter cover- 
ing the original Norman (7 Queen Matilda, 
Flanders adventurer) owner of divers 
lands or manors within Norfolk, Essex, 
and Suffolk. At least, I get this notion 
from diving into  Blomefield’s gigantic 
account of ancient Norfolk, where, by the 
way, Capel appears as an alias to Curple. 
Capel’s Manor on the Stour river, one of 
these very Curpayle places now spelt 
Coupals (whence my surname, the manor 
deeds showing Cupples as its orthographic 
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shape in the reign of Queen Elizabeth), was, 

I think, the birthplace of Sir William Capel, 

the interesting No. 1 of a line of interesting 

English characters. J. G. CUPPLES. 
Longwood, Boston. 


_ Pacination (9 §. vi. 147, 258).—I submit 
it would be far better to count from the 
title-page and do away with the Roman 
numerals from the preface. It would save a 
great deal of labour in cataloguing, as would 
giving the size of a book in inches instead of 
the obsolete dead-hand style of folio, quarto, 
octavo, &ec. Allibone will not register any 
book unless its dimensions are given in 
inches, and very rightly too. 
RicHARD HEMMING. 
Ardwick. 


CHICHESTER (9 §. vi. 125).—Your readers 
may perhaps like to know that there is 
a hamlet in the parish of Berden, Essex, 
known as Little London. Although I was 
many years in the neighbourhood, I never 
succeeded in finding the origin of the name. 
The vicarage of Berden is in the gift of 
Christ’s Hospital. M.A.Oxon, 

(There is, or used to be, a Little London in 
Leeds. ] 


Parrot IN ‘Hupipras’ (98 §. vi. 266).—I 
am far from my books and papers, and my 
memory may fail me; but al under the 
impression that the lines quoted by W. C. B. 
refer to Robert Hall, the celebrated rope- 
walker temp. Charles II. 

RicHARD EDGCUMBE. 

Savignano di Romagna, Italy. 


A FriIpay SUPERSTITION (9 §. vi. 265).— 
Of the many Friday superstitions,.-one, at 
least, is widespread. 

A Friday flit: 

Never sit ! 
is often quoted when people move to another 
house on a Friday, and many folk would 
never think of “doing a flit” on a Friday, 


not even by moonlight with the object of | 


“doing” the landlord. There are many things 

which many folk will not undertake to do on 

a Friday, which in the face of things they 

will do seem curious. THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


BROKEN ON THE WHEEL (9% §. vi. 251).— 
Are not the following two of the latest 
instances, relating, however, to the penalty 
as inflicted in France at a period when it 
appears to have been long since abolished in 
this country, even before the abolition of the 
rack and similar tortures, which we know 
survived in practice long after the Revolu- 


tion in the Tower of London? I do not 
remember to have encountered any record of 
the punishment in old London newspapers, 
except the following :— 

‘“The Lord Power, a Roman Catholick Peer of 
Ireland, who was lately said to have died in Paris, 
was barbarously murder’d there by his Footman, 
who strangled him in his Bed with an Handker- 
chief, for the Lucre of 16.000 Livres. He has since 
been apprehended, with the best part of the Money 
upon him, together with a Fellow his Accomplice 
in the Fact; and they are both sentenced to be 
broke alive upon the Wheel.”— Hvening Post, 
11 September, 1725. 

“A French Mail brings Advice of two Persons 
being broke on the Wheel for the murder of the 
English Gentlemen near Calais.”— Mist’s Weekly 
Journal, 3 September, 1726. 

J. HotpeEn MacMIcHAkEt. 


“TEMPERANCE” (9 §. vi. 230, 296).—This 
name was used as a female Christian name 
in the seventeenth century. Sir Rowland 
Alston, who died in 1698, wedded Temper- 
ance, second daughter of Thomas, Lord 
Crewe, of Steane, co. Northampton, and the 
name seems to have been adopted by the 
Alston family of Odell Castle, near Bedford. 

JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 


[H. C. mentions an instance on p. 372.] 


Docxwray (9 §. vi. 268).—On the north 
side of Leigh Church, Essex, is an altar tomb, 
brick sides supporting a stone slab. The slab 
is thus inscribed :— 

Sacred 
to the memory of 
Lydia Docwra 
one of the last of an ancient family 
of that name in Hertfordshire 
who after much affliction 
died October 1824 
aged 50 years. 
Comfort us again for the years 
which we have suffered adversity. 
Ps. 90, 15 v. 

I believe a pedigree of this family is to be 
found in Clutterbuck’s ‘ History of Hertford- 
shire.’ JoHN T. PAGE. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


How is it possible to identify “a boy of this 
name” admitted to Westminster School in 
March, 1769? What was his other name? 
Here upon Tyneside we have had generations 
of Dockwrays among the local clergy, and one 
of the old residential quarters of North Shields 
is named after them—Dockwray Square. Ac- 
cording to some historical leaflets published 
by the learned Town Clerk of North Shields, 
Dr. Thomas Dockwray was the first vicar of 
Christ Church in that town. Being chaplain 
to the Earl of Sandwich, and slain with that 
nobleman during a naval engagement in May, 
1672, he was succeeded at Christ Church by 
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his son, Stephen Dockwray, M.A., who in turn 
was followed by his son, Thos. Dockwray. 
The latter died in 1724, leaving a son of the 
same name, who for twenty-eight years ofli- 
ciated as lecturer at St. Nicholas’, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. This Thos. Dockwray’s brother 
Josias married Elizabeth Toll, and from him 
came the land upon which Dockwray Square 
and Toll Square in North Shields were erected. 
Their son, Thomas Dockwray, D.D., was vicar 
of Stamfordham and lecturer at St. Nicholas’, 
Neweastle. He married in 1757, and died 
without issue in 1783. RicHarp WELFORD. 


John Dockray was on 21 March, 1833, ad- 


mitted a member of the Lancaster Town | 


Council. He was a Friend, and was the first 
instance of a Dissenter being admitted a 
Councillor since the Repeal of the Test Act. 


Joseph Dockray was Mayor of Lancaster 


1839-40 and 1849-50, and died 22 Sept., 1855, 
and was buried at St. Mary’s, Lancaster. 
There are no Dockrays here now. 


T. Cann Huauss, M.A. 
Lancaster. 


Lincotn Marriacss (9 §. vi. 307).—The 
marriage licences preserved in the registry 
of the Bishop of Lincoln from 1598 to 1628, 
edited by A. Gibbons, were published by 
Messrs. Mitchell & Hughes in 1888. For a 
review of this volume, wherein it is said “the 
second volume is ready for the press,” see 
‘N. & Q.,’ 78. vi. 219, but I have no account 
of that second volume having been issued. 


. Evrerarp Home CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


CorPsE ON SHIPBOARD (9* §. vi. 246, 313). 
—-On this subject I find the following notice 
in Aubrey’s ‘ Remaines’ (p. 67) :— 

“One would easily believe that sea-men should 

be y® most religious men of all other being so fre- 
quently in tempests...... But thus much Superstition 
they still retain, that they will not endure a whore 
on Shipboard; w* (they doe believe) does cause a 
storme; and they will then make bold to throw 
her overboard, as it were a sacrifice to Neptune...... 
The like opinion they have of a dead body on ship- 
boarde, w** they hold to be very unlucky, and if a 
storme arises they will throw it into y® sea; as they 
did that rare Mummiie that Sir Peter Wych brought 
from Egypt.” . 
_ It was believed, too, that “a dead body in 
a ship caused the ship to sail slower” (see a 
quotation from a book published 1630 in 
Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ 1849 ed., iii. 
239). F, ADAMS. 


The lines, in the original note, quoted from 
Virgil, “ Preeterea jacet,” &c., are not, I think, 
properly an example of the objection of 
sailors to having a corpse on board ship at 
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sea. These lines refer to Misenus, who was 


‘drowned when the fleet was anchored, and 


the Trojans had disembarked... He, however, 
was not buried, nor had funeral rites been 


‘performed, because at the time A‘neas was 


paying a visit to the Sibyl. The non-per- 
formance of the funeral rites polluted the 
fleet. The following might have been quoted 
to illustrate the superstition of sailors re- 


‘garding corpses on shipboard :— 


First Sailor. Sir, your queen must overboard : 

the sea works high, he wind is loud, and will not 

lie till the ship be cleared of the dead. , 
‘Pericles,’ IIL. i. 


KE. YARDLEY. 


Eton Cottece anp Ram Hunrtine (9 8. 
vi. 230).—The following is contributed to 
Hone’s ‘ Year-Book,’ 12 May :— 

‘“The custom of hunting the ram belonged to Eton 
College, but it was discontinued by Dr. Cook, late 
Dean of Ely. Now this custom we know to have 
been entered on the Royal abbey of Bec, in Nor- 
mandy, as one belonging to the manor of Hast, or 
Great Wrotham, in Norfolk. When the harvest 
was finished the tenants were to have half an acre 
of barley, and a ram let loose, and, if they caught 
him, he was their own to make merry with, but if 
he escaped from them he was the lord’s. The 
Etonians, in order to secure the ram, houghed him 
in the Irish fashion, and then attacked him with 
great clubs. The cruelty of this proceeding brought 
it_ into disuse, and now it exists no longer. See 
‘Register of the Royal Abbey of Bec,’ folio 58.” 

RicHARD LAWSON. 

Urmston. 


TRUFFLE-HUNTING Pias (9 8. vi. 129, 195, 
279).—In the Philosophical Transactrons, 
vol. xviii, 1693, is an account of the truffles 
at Rushton, Northamptonshire, with remarks 
by Tancred Robinson. Truffles are still found 
there, and until about ten years back speci- 
mens were exhibited at the annual flower 
shows, which the late Mr. Clarke Thornhill 
was always pleased to have in his grounds. 


JOHN TAYLOR. 
Northampton. ; 


DEATHS FROM SMALLPOX RECORDED ON 
MonvuMENTAL BrasseEs (9 §,. vi. 251).—'I'his 
extract from Rider Haggard and a query 
thereupon appeared in 9 §, yv. 268. 


W.2C 5B; 


LANGSTAFF AND LonasTaFF Famity (7 §, 
x1. 109, 293; 8 §, i. 460).— Having been 
engaged for a long time in compiling a work 
dealing with the various branches of this 
family, I should be glad to communicate 
with Mr. W. WzsB or any one else who may 
be anxious to receive or willing to give in- 
formation. The mass of facts in my posses- 
sion proves that Langstraffe is but a variant 
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of Langstaff, and it seems probable that the 
same is true of Langstrop. On the other 


family, originating in or 
dale, co. Yorks. G. B. LonGstTAFF. 
Highlands, Putney Heath, 8. W. 


Ancient Scortiso Custom (9 8. vi. 307). 
—Bruce’s heart was carried to the Holy 
Land, as appears from so recent a reference 
as ante, p. 186. rere 


“TLampoys” (98 §. vi. 248).—The earliest 
mention of Jamboys is apparently in Hall’s 
‘Chronicle’ (1809 reprint, p. 17): “Some had 
whats the tasses, the lamboys, the backpece, the 
tapull, and the border of the curace all gylte.” 
In connexion with this passage, see Planché’s 
‘British Costume,’ 1847 ed., p. 223. 

F, ADAMS. 

Guevara (9 §. vi. 270).—In reply to 
the query of Mr. GuEvARA respecting the 


history of that family, I find in Piferra, the | 


following on p. 22, vol.i., ‘ Nobiliario Espanol,’ 
under Guevara :— 

“This lineage descends directly from kings, and is 
one of the most ancient of Vizcaya. Many genea- 
logical writers, especially Barahonas, pretend that 
they descend from the Dukes of Brittany. From 
the illustrious lineage of Ladron de Guevara de- 
scend the Counts of Ofiate, whose arms are, Quar- 
terly, 1 y 4, de oro y tres bandas de plata sembradas 
de arminios; 2 y 3, de gules y cinco panelas de plata 
en sautor.” 

In vol. ii. p. 212 of Piferra’s * Nobiliario,’ 
under Ladron, is the following :— 

“ Arnaldo Mir, Count de Ribagorza, and his wife 
Dota Blanca, daughter of the Count de Urgel, were 
ancestors of Don Ramon, who married Dona Leonor 


Ladron, descendant on the mother’s side of Fortun |. 


Garcia. Don Ladron was a kinsman of Don Jaime el 
Conquistador, and by royal pleasure was permitted 
to bear the arms of Aragon.” 

Mr. Guevara will also find particulars of 
the family of Guevara in Bethencourt’s 
‘Anuario de 1880,’ p. 187. This is in the 
British Museum Library. De Moro, 

Norton Mandeville. 


If your correspondent Mr. GuEvARA will 
communicate with me, I think I can give him 
any information he may require about the 
family of Guevara) and their settlement in 
England. \Martin Hume, Major. 

14, Cavendish Mansidns, Portland Place, W. 


Is your correspondent acquainted with the 
articles which have appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
gnd §. ix. 47 and 7 §\ x. 127? The former, 
with a long reply from the Editor, has refer- 
ence to ‘The Mount of ‘Caluarie,’ by Antonio 
Guevara, London, 1618, \and the latter to the 
family bearing that surname, who “settled 


! 
\ 


‘in England on the marriage of Philip and 
Mary” (1554). Evrerarp Homer CoLEeMAN. 


hand, Langstroth, Langstrough, or Lang- | 
streth would appear to be quite a distinct | 


near Langstroth- | 249).— 


MAKING THE SIGN OF THE Cross (9% §. vi. 


***Tn all our travels and movements, in all our 


-coming in and going out, in putting on our clothes 
and shoes, at the bath, at the table, in lighting our 
‘lamps, in lying down, in sitting down, whatever. 
employment occupies us, we mark our forehead 
‘with the sign of the Cross. 
‘rules, if thou requirest a law in the Scriptures, thou 
‘shalt find none: tradition will be pleaded to thee 
‘as originating, custom as confirming, and faith as 
eer ne them.’—Tertullian, ‘De Coron. Mil.,’ 
n. 3, 4. 


For these and such like 


The above is taken from Berington and 


‘Kirk’s ‘Faith of Catholics, third edition 
(London, Charles Dolman, 1846), vol. iii. p. 430. 
Quotations are given at the same reference 


from writers of the third century, but Tertul- 


lian is the only second-century writer quoted. 


W. E. Witson. 
Hawick. 


MeEDIZVAL BapGE, CHESTER (9 §. vi. 308). 
—These arms belonged to the family of 
Gaunt or Gant, a member of which, Gilbert 
de Gant (who died in 1156), became Earl of 
Lincoln in right of his wife, the Lady Hawyse 
de Romare. The barony of Gant, created by 
writ of summons in 1295, became extinct in 
1297. For further details see Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
Peerages.’ J. LONSDALE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PRONUNCIATION OF “.ORI- 
son ” (9 §, vi. 227).—In scanning the line in 
‘Hamlet,’ I would make one of the feet an 
anapest, or perhaps a bacchius, as thy is a 
long syllable :— 

The fair | Ophé | lia! Ny’mph | in thy 6r | isons. 
There are many such lines in Shakspeare and 
other poets. 

Mark An | tony’s was | by Ces | ar. He chid | the 

sisters. * Macbeth.’ 
In the above line the second and fourth feet 
are anapests. In the following passage 
there are many trisyllabic feet :— 
Therefore, O Antony, stay not by his side: 
Thy demon, that’s thy spirit which keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 
Where Cxesar’s is not; but, near him, thy angel 
Becomes a fear, as being o’erpowered. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

I have noticed anapzsts also in the heroic ° 
verse of Marlowe, Milton, and Tennyson. 
The line from ‘ Winter’s Tale’ seems to me to 
have a syllable too much, which is, perhaps, 
the error of a transcriber, and not of Shak- 
speare. The or is not necessary to the sense, 
and is too much for the verse, which I would 
read with an anapest thus :— 
Thou art | Hermi | one: ra | ther thou | art she, 
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It may be said, however, that Shakspeare 
has similar lines, which cannot be put right 
by the omission of a syllable. Perhaps go. 
Shakspeare was sometimes negligent in his 
versification. YARDLEY. 


Dr. SPENCE asks whether I agree with him 
as to the scansion of ‘Hamlet,’ III. i. 88. 
Certainly I do. C..C. B. 


QUOTATION FROM CARLYLE (9 §, vi. 288, 
338).—My cousin Henry Curwen, the author 
of a ‘ History of Booksellers,’ was certainly 
not mythical. He was the author of ‘ Xit and 
Zoe,’ and other tales, published by Blackwood, 
and at the time of his death was editor and 
owner of the Zvmes of India. 

ALFRED F, Curwen. 


“ LIKE ONE 0’cLock.” (9 §, vi. 198, 305).— 
This common expression has not, I think, any 
connexion with workmen’s dinner hour, which 
is mostly from twelve o’clock. ‘Like one 
o'clock” was used, and is still used, in con- 
nexion with things which are done rapidly. 
A school-lad “ goes it like one o’clock !” and 
he can at any time do things “like one 
o'clock,” or “like a house a-fire,” or “like 
sticks a-breaking,” or “like winking,” or, 
which hardly “fits in,” “like smoke.” 


TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


“ GyMNAsTics ” (9 §. vi. 306).—Some years 
ago [ had occasion to pay an unexpected 
visit to one of my sons who was then at a 
great public school. In answer to my inquiry 
one of the boys informed me that he had 
“just gone into Jim” (z.¢., the gymnasium), 

Vy Sse ia) 


‘ LonpDsHIp ” (98 §. vi. 268).—The usage of 
addressing the sheriffs of Scotch counties as 
“lordship” when seated on the bench is 
correct. It must be borne in mind by our 
English friends that the office of sheriff is 
different in Scotland from that in the sister 
kingdom, he being the civil and criminal 
judge ordinary of the county, and not an 
honorary official like his English namesake. 

A. G. Ren. 


Auchterarder. 


In Scotland sheriffs, both principals (or 
“deputes,” as they should be properly termed) 
and substitutes, are invariably addressed as 
“your lordship” when on the bench. 


J. G. Wattace-James, M.B, 
Haddington. 


SERGEANT-AT-ARMS: YEOMAN OF THE 
GUARD (9 S. v. 355 5 vi. 235).—There appears 
to be no impossibility in a man holding the 


two posts of Sergeant-at-Arms and Yeoman of 
the Guard in 1509, as about that time the 
Sergeants-at-Arms were chiefly employed in 
apprehending offenders against the law, and 
had ceased, probably from the date of the 
institution of the Yeomen in that year, to 
occupy their original position of a body- 
guard. William Poole was possibly employed 
in both capacities. The relative positions of 
the Sergeants-at-Arms, Yeomen of the Guard, 
and Gentlemen-at-Arms are somewhat fully 
discussed in the ‘ Nearest Guard, by Major 
Henry Brackenbury, 1892, a copy of which is 
in the British Museum. 
Henry BRACKENBURY. 


THE VoLcANic ERuprion AT KRAKATOA 


‘| (9t §. vi. 185, 232, 318).—Mr. Swinburne’s 


volume, with the ‘ New-Year Ode’ addressed 

to Victor Hugo, is entitled ‘A Midsummer 

Holiday, and other, Poems,’ 1884. There are 

twenty-five stanzas in the poem, and stanza 

Xvil. introduces the afterglows thus :— 

It was the dawn of winter: sword in sheath, 
Change, veiled and mild, came down the gradual 


alr 
With cold slow smiles that hid the doom beneath. 
Five days to die in yet were autumn’s, ere 

The last leaf withered from his flowerless wreath. 
In order to make his accuracy of reference 
quite precise, the poet adds in a note to the 
stanza that the exact date is 25 November, 
1883. THomMAS BAYNE. 


Bisnop or Kinsanor (9% §, vi. 289).—I 
cannot trace any see of this name. Might 
not Kilsanor be Kilfenora, in Ireland? Wil- 
liam Murray was bishop of this see from 


1622 to 1627. W. B. GerisH, 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


James IJ. (9 §, vi. 268).—In connexion 
with this subject, may I be permitted to 
venture the remark that perhaps the most 
momentous council held by King James in 
Ireland was on the occasion of his sojourn 
in Peter Dromgoole’s house in Drogheda, in 
April, 1689, when he received the memorial 
address from Henry Dowdal, the Recorder ? 


Henry GERALD HopE. 
Clapham, S.W. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE Sea (9 §. i. 504; 
Ii, 113, 189, 455 ; iii. 36, 173; v. 462; vi. 56, 
136, 212, 291).—Mr. Simpson quotes. three 
lines from ‘Henry IV., and says ironically 
that this was the sort of information that 
Shakspeare picked up froma sailor. Seriously, 
I think that no sailor could have given this 
information. I do not, know how ships used 
to be built, but in modern times no ahiune 
could have slept at the masthead without 
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falling. Mr. Srmpson says that my strength 
does not lie in criticism. J might have the 
same opinion of him, but I am too polite 
to say so. He adds that perhaps I deride 
the passage in ‘ Pericles’ about the billows 
kissing the moon. I deride nothing that 
Shakspeare has written; I only doubt his 
sea knowledge. I dwelt chiefly on the un- 
natural descriptions of the sea in Shakspeare’s 
plays. I have allowed that exaggerated lan- 
guage is used by sailors, and by poets who 
certainly have seen the sea. The exaggerated 
language of Ovid may be seen also in Virgil, 
“fluctusque ad sidera tollit.” Thomson, in 
his ‘ Seasons,’ has :— 
The mountain billows to the clouds 
In dreadful tumult swelled. 
Ovid was so fond of conceits that it was diffi- 
cult for him to be natural. Shakspeare was 
also fertile in conceits, but he could rise 
superior to them. I quoted the lines of Horace 
because they give such a perfect image of a 
coming storm, and tell how the shore is strewn 
with seaweed afterwards. Homer also men- 
tions seaweed :— 
toAAdv Se wapeE dAa Pd«os Exevay. 
PiUAdy OK. 1x. 1:7. 
Milton says that the fish “ graze the seaweed 
their pasture.” Shelley says :— 
I see the Deep’s untrampled floor, 
With green and purple seaweeds strown. 
Pope, in the ‘ Essay on. Man,’ has the line 
From dirt and seaweed as proud Venice rose. 
Campbell has written :— 
Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore. 


Shakspeare never mentions seaweed, unless 
he does so in one passage, where waves is 
usually read instead of weeds. Gensrally the 


poets, however slight their touches may be 


when they describe the sea, give us a true 
image of it. Tennyson makes the disgusted 
seamen ask :— 
Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave? 
Gray says :— 
Here sea-gulls scream, and cormorants rejoice, 

And mariners, though shipwrecked, fear to lana. 
Here reign the blustering North and blighting East. 
Mr. Stmpson says that I have ignored some- 
thing which he ae quoted ; but undoubtedly 
he has ignored some of my remarks, which I 
have repeated in my letters on this subject in 
order to enforce my argument. I cannot, 
however, continue to repeat them. 

EK. YARDLEY. 


TwyForD YEW TREE (9 §, vi. 29, 154, 218, 
278).—The Caerhun yews are catalogued by 
Dr. Lowe in his ‘Yew Trees’ (Macmillan 
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& Co.), p. 82,and measurements are given. 
My friend the late Rev. F. A. Malleson, 
vicar of Broughton-in-Furness, had a theory 
that the girth multiplied by twenty-three 
would give the age. How he obtained the 
theory [ never knew—possibly from some 
foreign author, as the height from the ground 
for the measurement did not seem to enter 
into the calculation; but it makes all the 
difference in an old yew. S. L. Perry. 
Ulverston. 


THe ABB LE Loutre (9 8. vi. 310).—A 
great deal about him is to be found in Beamish 
Murdoch’s ‘ History of Nova Scotia,’ vol. 11. 
pp. 40-274. Governor Lawrence’s proclama- 
tion offering 25/. for every Micmac scalp is 
given on p. 308. More details are in the 
‘Collections of the Nova Scotian Historical 
Society’ for 1886-7, pp. 49-82. The giving 
1,800 livres for eighteen English scalps by Le 
Loutre is mentioned on p.56. Le Loutre was 
the person most to blame for the expulsion 
of the Acadians in 1755. M.N.G 


ANCIENT AND MoperRN NAMES oF CITIES, 
Towns, &c., IN ENGLAND (9 8. vi. 288).— 
Mr. Mason will find a list of the modern 
equivalents for the majority of the places 
named in Domesday Book in a work entitled 
‘A Translation of the Record called Domes- 
day,’ by the Rev. William Bawdwen, 1812. 
My copy only contains five counties— Middle- 
sex, Herts, Bucks, Oxford, and Gloucester ; 
but another volume contains Yorkshire and 
part of Lancashire, Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland, and there may be others. The two 
volumes are in the Guildhall Library. 

W. B. GerIsH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


A fairly long list forms an appendix to‘ A 
Law Dictionary ; or, the Interpreter of Words 
and Terms,’ &c., by Dr. John Cowel, 1727 
edition. RicHARD LAWSON. 

Urmston. 


The new catalogue of ‘Charters,’ published 
by the authorities of the British Museum, 
would very likely give your correspondent 
the information he seeks. 

ANDREW OLIVER. 


Grorce Girpert (9 §. vi. 209).—I am 
unable to supply any particulars concerning 
George Gilbert himself, but I would suggest 
that possibly his ancestor may have been 
William Gilbert, M.D., born in Colchester in 
1540. He was famous for his researches in the 
science of magnetism, and published his great 
work ‘De Magnete’ in 1600, He died in 1603, 
and was buried in Holy Trinity Church, Col- 
chester, where an inscription to his memory 
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a mae a re 


may still be seen. Anne Taylor, of Ongar, 
married the Rev. Joseph Gilbert. Their eldest 
son Josiah, I observed, died at Ongar, aged 
seventy-eight, on 15 Aug., 1892. I am afraid 
these particulars may not be very helpful, 
but in the hope that they may form connect- 
ing links in the chain I send them on. 


Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


ANCIENT Towers IN Sarprnta (9 §, vy, 
497 ; vi. 29).—I examined some of the nuraghe 
(called runaghi in some parts of the island) 
when I was in Sardinia in 1891. They and 
the curious little old parish churches and 
the museums at Cagliari and Sassari (or 
Tatari, locally) well repay the archeologist. 
A fortress is a dwelling, and ancient dwellings 
were fortresses. The nuraght were fortified 
dwellings with spiral staircases in the thick- 
ness of their walls leading from one story to 
another. They are round pyramids or steeples. 
They have no cement or mortar to hold the 
stones together. In the subterranean cham- 
bers which some of them have pieces of lava 
fill the interstices of the stones and keep the 
earth from pressing in. Whence did the 
builders fetch their lava? I think each of 
these wonderful structures which I saw 
stands near a stream or a spring. Without 
water, no dwelling. When they were new 
they must have served to pass messages by 
flags, mirrors, fires, or shouting from the top 


of one to the next, and so all across the. 


island. They were, in fact, the telegraph 
posts of that remote epoch, the stations of 
rude geodesical surveyors. The peasants 
around them speak almost the Latin of 


St. Gregory. I noted their sardonic laughter.. 


PALAMEDES. 


507 ; v. 51, 158).— 


“FRAIL” (9t §, iv. 436, 
John Husee sent to Lady 


On 22 April, 1537, 
Lisle, 

‘packed in a fraille, two little barrels of suckat, 
weighing 18 lbs., the one of 
other of fine succado, at 9d. the lb.”—*‘ Letters and 
eer of the Reign of Henry VIII., vol. xii. pt..i. 
p. 451. 


- Q.-V. 

“ SKILLY” (9 §. vi. 306).—The word as 
given by..Webster and in the ‘Imperial Dic- 
tionary ’ is skilligalee. They do not give skilly 
as a main word, but the latter has it as a con- 
traction. Shilly is, nevertheless, given by 
Halliwell. In no case is the derivation sup- 
plied. It is scarcely possible to look up the 
word without finding an association with 
skillet; and hereupon one agrees with the 
contributor that Webster’s derivation of this 
word may be wrong. May not both skelly 


flowers of oranges, the: 


and skellet be derived from M.E. schelle, O.E. 
scyll, O.N. skell, meaning “shell, drinking 
vessel, anything hollow”? This is, of course, 
only a guess. With regard to the third and 
fourth syllables of skzlligalee it is worth 
noting that the earliest form of the F. galéma- 


Jrée, a word with a somewhat similar mean- 


ing, was calimafrée, but calé in this case was 
only a prepositional prefix. There is a Lan- 
cashire dialect expression skilly-an-wack, 
which equals “ prison fare.” 

ArTHUR MAYALL. 


In prisons as well as workhouses the gruel 
is called skelly—skilly an’ a spoon” as I 
have heard it called by casuals on coming out 
after a “night in.” Shdlly is, I takeit, a form 
of skinny=poor, thin; and many folk say 
skillfint for “ skinflint.” 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

HuntTER STREET, BRUNSwick SquaRE (9th 
S. vi. 285)—Your correspondent expresses 
the hope that a name-tablet might be affixed 
to the house at 53, Hunter Street, where John 
Ruskin was born. He and other readers will 
be interested to hear that this has very 
recently been done, so that all who pass by 
may note one more association of a Tonddn 
street with a great Englishman. 

| RV. Pd, 


THE Biack Roop (9 §. vi. 309).—A query, 
with remarks thereon occupying a column, 
and the reply, extending over a page and a 
half, will be found in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1 8. ii. 308, 
409. EVERARD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. ! 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


One Hundred Book-Plates. Engrayed on Wood 

by Thomas Moring. (De la More Press.) 
Fifty Book-Plates. Engraved on Copper. 

author and publisher. ) ss 
VeERY far from exhausted is the interest in book- 
plates, and the appearance of. Mr. Moring’s two ~ 
handsome volumes will whet afresh the appetite of 
amateurs. The book-plates now supplied by Mr. 
Moring are mostly his own design, and exclusively 
his own execution. They are issued in small and 
strictly limited editions, and are in each case 
accompanied by introductions, which will be found 
useful to the student. In the pzefatory remarks to 
the fifty book-plates executed on copper. Mr. 
Moring strongly advocates che employment of 
heraldry in book-plates. The temptation to use 
heraldic designs as a mark of ownership is too 
strong to need much enforcement on a general 
public. Most book- plates are heraldic. V here, 
even, the entire design is not such, subsidiary 


(Same 


details are apt to beso, More finished execution, 
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as well as more imaginative treatment, is, however, 
needed in some allusive or landscape designs, which 
are often false in heraldry. Among the copper- 
pale designs now given those of Lord Archibald 

ampbell, with an ornamental lambrequin or hood ; 
of Thomas R. Taylor, punning and humorous; of 
John Addington Symonds, heraldic ; anda beautiful 
plate of Dame Margaret Board, showing an old- 
ashioned garden at Wakehurst Place, Sussex, at 
once arrest attention. The wood engravings cover a 
much wider field, some of them being, indeed, no more 
than monograms, with or without ornamentation. 
In these cases even some artistic effects are obtained. 
A numerous collection of book-plate designs may 
be obtained from the ‘ Marques Typographiques’ of 
M. Silvestre, a book the value of which has not yet 
won full recognition. In all artistic and typo- 
graphical respects Mr. Moring’s two volumes are 
excellent. They cannot fatl to appeal to the lover 
of book-plates, and should be in all collections 
dealing with the subject. So few of them are, 
however, issued that they are bound before long 
to rank as rarities. 


The Early Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
_ (Frowde.) 

In a charming little edition, on the Oxford India 
paper, with gilt edges, and with a youthful portrait 
of Tennyson, appears from the Oxford University 
Press a collection of Tennyson’s early poems, com- 
prising ‘The Princess,’ ‘In Memoriam,’ ‘ Maud,’ 
* English Idyls,’ and almost all the works by which 
the poet is best known. It is small enough to be 
easily carried in the waistcoat pocket, is most 
suitable for a gift-book, and no less delightful as a 
possession. — 


_ Atlantis: the Book of the Angels. By D. Bridgman- 
Metchim. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Tus is a_ kind of book for which, we confess, 
we have little taste—a romance in which the 
imagination, uncurbed by any restraints of reason 
or probability, is let run riot in an antediluvian 
world where everything is chaos and confusion. 
Taking as his starting-point the enigmatical verse 
in the sixth chapter of Genesis which speaks of the 
loves of the angels, Mr. Bridgman-Metchim gives us 
the self-revelation of an archangel named Asia, who 
pays a visit to the Atlantian city of Zul, and falls 
in love, to his undoing, with an earthly maiden, 
Azta. The author may here be let speak: for him- 
self: “‘This Interpretation is the fullest account 
we have yet of the life antediluvium, filling in, 
with apparent accuracy, as far as I can judge, one 
of those many blanks in the earlier chapters of 
Genesis, which, were they all to be so filled, would 
make our great Bible several times greater without 
any good accruing to our minds in learning of 
the embryo formation of Earth and Man.” To the 
latter statement we heartily subscribe. As through 
page after page we flounder on through dim colossal 
immensities of cosmogonic fog we marvel what it 
is all about, and the inflated style and language 
pige inexpressibly tedious and wearisome. The 
ight fancy of Bulwer Lytton or Rider Haggard 
might make such ‘a subject endurable, but in Mr. 
Bridgman-Metchim’s hands it is simply ponderous 
and incomprehensible. A curious admixture of 
Mexican, Babylonian, and Egyptian names and 
ideas, with a varnish of archeological lore, ex- 
tracted chiefly from the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
is employed to give the required antediluvian-com- 
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plexion to the narrative, which remains, however, 
unconvincing. The author illustrates his romance 
with drawings from his own pen; some not devoid 
of a weird power which reminds one of Doré, but it 
is only a case of elucidating obscurius per obscurum. 
“Jubilate deorum !” exclaims the communicative 
archangel in celestial (?) Latinity, as he closes a 
chapter on p. 244. After that, like Francesca, we 
read no more. 


Mr. FRAzER concludes, in the Fortnightly, his 
valuable and eminently suggestive papers on ‘The 
Saturnalia and Kindred Festivals.’ It is impossible 
for us to indicate the conclusions at which he 
arrives, and his treatment of the subject. will be 
better discussed a propos of the forthcoming new 
edition of his epoch-making ‘Golden Bough.’ A: 
parallel between the Sandon Hercules of Lydia and 
the Assyrian Sardanapalus is equally exact and 
ingenious, and the entire treatment of the burning 
alive of the ancient rulers representative of the 
gods is of extreme interest. The subject cannot, 
however, be fragmentarily treated, nor can a 
portion of the argument be conveniently or with 
any utility detached from the rest. Among the 
innumerable articles on T. E. Brown with which 

eriodicals are overflowing, that contributed by 

rr. Hughes-Games seems to convey the best idea 

of a man with whom some of us will have to form a 
closer acquaintance. As a poet Brown seems to 
have high claims; but we are so far disposed to 
rank him higher as a thinker and a humourist. 
The following quatrain has been often quoted of 
late. It merits all the publicity that can be 
given it. 

If Dante breathes on me his awful breath 

I rise and go; but I am sad as death— 

I go; but turning, who is that I see? 

I whisper, Ariosto, wait for me. 


Other pregnant verses challenge attention. The. 
complete edition of Brown’s poems is a boon. 
We go further, and declare it to have been indis- 
pensable. It is rather sad to find a writer. em- 
ploying the pseudonym “ Zyx” ascribing to Byron 
ope’s well-known line 
Every woman is at heart a rake. 


When will writers for periodicals learn the import- 
ance of verifying their quotations? When dic- 
tionaries of quotations are easily accessible mis- 
takes of this class are absolutely reprehensible.— 
Before his death Max Miiller fortunately completed 
his important contribution to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury on ‘The Religions of China.’ The list of 
members of the Administrative Reform Association 
would have been more serviceable, as well as more’ 
dignified and influential, had it been alphabetical. : 
The arrangement adopted is inept. The title of 
Dr. Jessopp’s article, ‘The Lake-Dwellers,’ is mis- 

leading. It led us to expect an account of. the 
inhabitants of lacustrine abodes. Instead of this 
we find some pleasant gossip concerning the Words- 

worths and Coleridges, Southey, Christopher North, 

and the rest. Beautiful as they are, our own sweet, 
Northern lakes are not the only lakes. Disappoint-’ 
ment does not, however, survive the perusal of the: 
article. We cannot class as literary, or even non- 
political, an ‘American appreciation” of ‘ Elec-’ 
tioneering Women,’ but we read the comments of 
Miss Elizabeth L. Banks with amused approval. 

Mr. L. C. Morant writes on ‘The Vulgarizing of 
Oberammergau.’ We are disposed to believe that 
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there is but too much justification for his com- 
plaint. Sir Squire Bancroft, who is, naturally, a 
competent judge, wrote to the same effect a week 
or two ago in the World. The worst is that this 
dégringolade is sure to be continuous. Facilities of 
travel and habits of advertisement seem as destruc- 
tive of simplicity and beauty as they are of mystery. 
Lady Guendolen Ramsden writes a protest, which, 
it is to be feared, will be unavailing, about 
‘Extravagance in Dress. Mr. Samuel Wadding- 
ton’s contribution concerning ‘The Cradle of the 
Human Race,’ Mrs. Walter Creyke on ‘ Voice 
Culture,’ Mr. F. Harcourt Kitchin’s ‘Casualties of 
War and of Industry,’ and Mr. Weale’s ‘The Van 
Eycks’ repay attention.—An account in the Pall 
Mall of ‘ Dunrobin Castle’ is by Lord Ronald Suther- 
land-Gower, who naturally is familiar with the 
beauties of the spot. The illustrations from photo- 
graphs are admirably taken, and differ from those 
accompanying previous descriptions of the same 
kind by showing some of the spots covered with 
snow. A reproduction of a bust of Harriet, second 
Duchess of Sutherland, is excellent. There is also 
a striking and a little-known portrait of the Queen 
of Scots. The face in this is handsome and more 
powerful than any we recall. ‘The Circus’ is 
another of Miss Nesbit’s delightful pictures of child 
life and pursuits. ‘Recreations of Prison’ is a 
novel subject, though many of the illustrations are 
familiar. ‘ Prima Pounds of the Past’ leads us 
from Nell Gwynn (who was scarcely a prima donna), 
ast Lavinia Fenton (Duchess of Bolton), Malibran, 
Paatal Grisi, and others, to Jenny Lind. The letter- 
ress, by Mr. Le Grys Norgate, is accompanied 
he some excellent portraits after Lely, Sir Joshua, 
Hogarth, and others. T. E. Brown is the subject 
of appreciative criticism by Mr. Henley in his ‘ Ex 
Libris.’ Mr. Street, in ‘In a London Attic,’ deals 
with Gibbon.—Part IJ. of Mr. Henry Norman’s 
‘Russia of To-day’ lends conspicuous interest and 
value to Scribner’s. No travel articles we recall 
give a better idea of the country traversed. The 
account of the Great Siberian Railway is very 
striking, and the pictures of the long, dreary, 
monotonous tracts aid admirably the imagination 
in summoning up the scene. ery striking are, 
moreover, the pictures of the peasants. Another 
excellent paper is that on ‘The Cross Streets of 
New York.’ Many of these are curiously homelike 
in appearance. Among many illustrations is one of 
Chinatown, with which we have nothing to corre- 
spond, though we have quarters as quaint. ‘The 
Landscape Features of the Paris Exposition” may 
be commended. One of the illustrations to ‘'[he 
Field of Art’ is a reproduction of Titian’s glorious 
‘Assumption,’ which Thackeray at one time con- 
sidered the finest picture in the world. Some 
coloured plates are effective in their way.— To 
the Cornhill Mr. George M. Smith supplies some 
interesting memories of men of letters and others 
entitled ‘In the Forties,’ a time when, of course, 
the writer was in his early youth. Among those 
with whom he is principally concerned are Richard 
Hengist Horne, the author of ‘The Farthing Epic,’ 
and Leigh Hunt, about whom some character- 
istic particulars are ie adda Mr. Barry O’Brien 
writes on ‘Sarsfield,’ a hero little known in 
this country whose memory is still cherished in 
Ireland. Mr. Max Beerbohm’s ‘ Ichabod’ is very 
humorous, and shows a good deal of insight into 
human nature. ‘French Wit in the Eighteenth 
Century’ is an inexhaustible subject, to which Mr. 


S. G. Tallentyre makes a slight, but readable con- 
tribution.—‘ The Real ‘‘ Diana of the Crossways,” ’in 
Temple Bar, is an account of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
who is vindicated from the charge often brought 
against her of having sold to the 7%mes a Cabinet 
secret. Everything about the bright, unhappy 
Heine is interesting, and Mr. E. B. Shuldham’s 
‘Heine as an Impressionist’ may be read with 
pleasure. ‘ Winter in a Great Wood’ is one of the 
descriptive articles which have come into high 
favour during recent years.—Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson 
sends to the Gentleman’s a good account of that 
curious book ‘The Courtyer,’ by Baldassare Castig- 
lione. In the same publication pig rsh ‘ The Creeds 
of Tzarland,’ by Mr. Lowry. r. Ellard Gore 
writes on ‘The Evolution of the Stars.’ ‘ Drift’ is 
a good translation from the Danish.— Mr. Lang 
is as brilliant as usual in ‘ At the Sign of the Ship ’ 
in Longman’s. He breaks a fresh lance with Miss 
Marie Corelli, who is developing into as ardent . 
a champion as Ouida. Incidentally Mr. Lang 
treats of spooks. In George Paston’s interesting 
account of Mrs. Grant of Laggan one is rather 
startled to find the author talking of a ‘‘ Sybil ” (sic). 
Mr. Bradshaw writes on that saddest of subjects 
‘Indian Famines,’ ‘ When Mary Queened the Scots’ 
is the not quite satisfactory title given by Mr. 
Halliwell Sutcliffe to a species of supposed con- 
fession of Chatelard. Articles to be read are ‘The 
Queerest Streets in England’ and ‘Some Extra- 
ordinary Auctions.’ ‘A Soldier’s Bequest’ deals 
with the Mayer Collection at Eton College Museum, 


Hotices to Gorresyondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WeE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of Ce bi with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


N. (“ Adieu, canaux, canards, canaille”).—Sup- 
posed to be Voltaire. 

Hang (“‘ The spacious times of great Elizabeth”). 
—Tennyson, ‘ Dream of Fair Women.’ 

D. M. (‘‘ Odour of Negroes ”).—See 9t® §. iv. 94. 

CoRRIGENDUM.—P. 336, col. 1, 1. 3, for “‘ ca-pable” 
read cd’-pable. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘“The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ENGLISH AND ROMAN LAND MEASURES. 
(Continued from p. 305.) 


WuHeEn the contents of messuagesor building- 
plots are given at all in the ‘Hundred Rolls’ 
they are described for the most part as roods 
and half-roods. The best examples will be 
found in the returns for Cambridgeshire and 
Huntingdonshire. At Sawston,* for instance, 
a list ot twenty-six vellanz is given, together 
with the contents of their respective mes- 
suages and of the arable land which each holds. 
Eleven of these vedlanz are described as hold- 
ing messuages of half a rood each, and eight 
as holding a rood of messuage each. Of the 
remaining seven vzd/anz one holds a messuage 
of 3 roods, two others appear to hold land 
without a messuage, two others hold mes- 
suages of half an acre each, another holds a 
messuage of an acre and a half, and another 
holds a messuage of an acre. Five of the 
villant hold no land with their messuages, 
and only one of them—a man called Martin 
Egebrith—conforms to the tablet by holding 
‘in messuage” half a rood and fifteen acres 
of arable land. 


* ‘Rot. Hundr,,’ ii, 577 b. 


t See ante, p. 304. 


I have mentioned this case as a good ex- 
ample of the way in which messuages are 
often found to be severed from their holdings 
in the thirteenth century. Long before that 
period the old order had been breaking up, 
and what we see in the ‘Hundred Kolls’ 1s 
not the regular gradation of messuages and 
arable holdings which is brought into a focus 
in the table, but the disjecta membra of an 
ancient system. Itis fortunate that enough 
has been left to enable us to ascertain what 
the scheme was. Here and there we get, as 
it were, whole pieces of the broken mechanism 
which enable us to reconstruct the whole. 
And we also get exceptions to the rule. 

Amongst these exceptions a list ot villane 
at Hinxton, in Cambridgeshire, will claim our 
attention.* It begins with an account of 
twelve persons who hold cottages and other 
tenements. After that we have an enumera- 
tion of three persons who hold respectively 
a rood of messuage and 19 acres and 3 rvods 
of arable land; ot four persons who hold re- 
spectively a rood of messuage and 14 acres 
3 roods of arable land; and tour other persons 
who hold respectively halt a rood of messuage 
and 30acresotarableiand. ‘Vhelistends withan 
enumeration of seventeen consecutive persons 
who hold respectively half a rood of messuage 
and 14 acres and 3 roods of arable land, and of 
six other persons who hold respectively halt 
a rood of messuage and quantities of arable 
land varying trom 8 acres 3$ roods to 2 acres 
3% roods,t the halt-rood recurring in each 
arable holding. 

The chief point of interest lies in the 
seventeen persons who hold bovates —tor 
they are really such—each of which is said to 
be composed of half a rood of messuage and 
14 acres and 34 roods of arable land. Now 
whether the messuage was an outside ap- 
purtenance of the 15 acres which composed 
the normal bovate, or was included in the 
bovate, it is, at any rate, clear that in this 
case the messuage attached to or included in 
the bovate was half a rood. 

Lest it should be supposed that the present 
case tends to establish a rule that the mes- 
suage formed an intrinsic part of the arable 
holaing, 1 would point to the four virgates ot 
30 acres which are placed immediately betore 
the seventeen bovates just mentioned, and 
the messuages belonging to such virgates, 
which contain half a rood each. According 

* “Rot. Hundr.,’ ii. 587 a, beginning with the 
tenants of William de Bosco. 

t In ii. 582 b there is a list of 12 libere tenentes 
and villant, each of whom holds a messuage con- 


taining 1 acre 3 roods ‘‘in croft,’ and 14 acres 
ef arable land. ‘There is a similar list in ii, 580 a. 
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to the table these messuages should consist of 
a rood, and not half a rood each. But this 
can be explained by the fact that the prac- 
tice had arisen of taking land without mes- 
suages and messuages without land, so that 
by this time the messuage had virtually 
ceased to be the measure of the arable land. 
There is evidence of this in the ‘Hundred 
Rolls’ themselves.* And at the very date of 
these rolls, viz., 1279, we hear of a man in 
Yorkshire who was seised of five bovates of 
land without a messuage.t Next above the 
four virgaters just mentioned are, as we have 
just seen, four bovaters, holding respectively 
14 acres and 3 roods, plus a rood of messuage. 
Accordingly, the four bovaters have got too 
much messuage and the four virgaters too 
little. But if we assume that the 14 acres 
3 roods really mean a bovate of 15 acres, and 
if we add the quantities of these eight mes- 
suages and eight arable holdings together, we 
shall find that we have 6 roods of messuage 
to 180 acres, or the normal quantity. And 
there are plenty of old Northumbrian records 
which speak of a man as holding, for instance, 
the fourth part of a messuage together with 
the fourth part of 24 acres in the open fields. 
The ‘ Feodarium’ of Durham Priory (Surtees 
Soc.) will furnish examples in many places. 

I cannot explain why in some of the cases 
just mentioned the messuage was treated as 
an intrinsic part of the holding, instead of an 
appurtenance. Several conjectures could be 
offered, but I will not go outside the evidence. 

The word “messuage” when used in the 
“Hundred Rolls’ never means “house,” and 
a man is often said to hold so many acres 
of arable land with a rood, or as the case may 
be, “in messuage.”{ The house belonging to 
a virgate of land could not have covered a 
rood of ground, and consequently “house” 
is a secondary meaning of the word. 

During a visit to Crowland, in Lincolnshire, 
during the present summer, I noticed that the 
houses in North Street had long narrow 
gardens or plots, and that some of their 
occupants were possessed of a few acres— 
usually two or four—in the township, but at 
a considerable distance from the street. The 
owners of two of these plots said to me, with- 


_* “Hugo de Monasteriis tenet xvj acras terre 
sine mesuagio ” (2bid., ii. 507 b). 

+ ‘Yorkshire Ingq.,’? i. 189, Yorkshire Arch. 
Society (Record Series). 

~ “In mesuagio j rodam et xiiij acras terre” 
(‘ Rot. Hundr.,’ ii. 572a). A cotagium may also con- 
tain so much “in messuage,” ¢.¢., “in measure.” 
**Ricardus King tenet unum cotagium in mesua- 
gio dimidiam rodam ” (ibid., ii. 582 a). ‘ Mesuagium 
edificatum ” is a “‘measure” that has been built on, 
and is not void. 


out being questioned on the subject, that they 
contained a rood of ground each. These are 
ancient tenements, with old thatched cot- 
tages, and they are near the ruins of a great 
abbey. When an English estate is laid out 
for building purposes the plots usually con- 
sist of roods and half-roods. 

Although the messuages described in the 


“Hundred Rolls’ consist for the most part of 


roods and half-roods, yet aliquot parts of 
roods, such as thirds, fourths, sixths, eighths, 


|and tenths, sometimes occur ; but such aliquot 


parts are infrequent. Much less frequent are 
those cases in which the length and breadth 
of the messuage are given in feet. When we 
read of two messuages* of 12 feet square, or 
144 square feet, it is impossible to believe that 
16 square yards would be an adequate build- 


‘ing-plot. Yet 16 square yards are the seventy- 


fifth part of a rood of 1,200 square yards, and 
this small area was evidently intended to be 
an aliquot part of that rood. And so, when 
we get a messuaget of 30 feet square (assuming 


the perch to be 15 feet), or 100 square yards, 


it is evident that this quantity was intended 
to be a twelfth of such a rood. In the same 
way a messuage{ of 150 square yards was in- 
tended to be an eighth of a rood, which would 
correspond toa quarter of a bovate, or 3 acres 
and 3 roods. Such small or abnormal mes- 
suages point to division amongst heirs. Thus 
as late as 1568 we find an heir coming into 
court and paying a fee for leave to inherit 
the sixth part of half a bovate of arable land 
and the sixth part of a messuage.§ In prac- 
tice there must have been a readjustment of 
the holdings when the shares became too 
small. 

As soon as the relationship which the 
messuage bore to the arable land was broken 
surveyors could not ignore the area of the 
messuage. For example, the half-rood which 
formed the proper messuage of a bovate might 
have been separated from that bovate, and 
the new holder of that messuage might have 
held even less than an acre of arable land,|| 


* © Rot. Hundr.,’ ii. 546 b. 

t ‘““Unun mesuagium continens in longitudine 
et in latitudine ij perticatas” (cbid., ii. 417 a). In 
these passages perticata seems to be equivalent to 


pertica. 

+ “Unum mesuagium de iij perticatis in longi- 
tudine et ij perticatis in latitudine” (ebid., 419 a). 
A messuage 5 perches (pertice) in length and 3 in 


breadth (cbid., ii. 462b) would give 375 square 
yards. 
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so that to have measured the one and ignored 
the other would have been unscientific ; but 
to have added an acre of messuage to the 
hide, and thereby increased it from 120 to 
121 acres, would have been highly incon- 
venient so long as men still continued to use 
the hide or its parts either as areal or as 
fiscal measures. The proper way to do it was 
to add the acre of messuage to the 120 acres 
of arable land and divide the sum by 120, 
thereby increasing the size of the acre from 
4,800 to 4,840 square yards. It was easier to 
increase the size of the acre than that of the 
hide or its parts. 

An acre containing 4,800 square yards could 
be conveniently measured by the decempeda, 
or ten-foot rod, and this again would bring 
English into connexion with Roman land 
measures. It could also be measured by a 
rod of 15 feet, a length which would give suf- 
ficient standing-room for four oxen yoked 
together, and make the base of the acre 
60 feet. But if we add 40 square yards to 
such an acre it can no longer be conveniently 
measured by either of such rods. A rectangle 
of somewhat different shape has to be con- 
structed, and if 4 roods are to lie side by 
side the rod for measuring the acre of 4,840 
square yards should be 164 feet in length, and 
the rood should consist of a strip of 164 feet 
in breadth and 660 feet in length, or its 
equivalent in some other form. The modern 
acre is composed of four such roods. When 
that acre began to be regarded as the standard 
it would be hard to say. Prof. Maitland ob- 
serves that the Statute of Admeasurement, 
which is alleged to have been passed in the 
thirteenth century, “has not been traced to 
any authoritative source,” and he regards it 
as “apocryphal”*; and Mr. Seebohm has 
shown that an acre 4 verches in breadth and 
40 in length was used in France during the 
ninth century.t 

According to the Brehon code of law the 
building-plots and houses of the ancient Irish 
were arranged on a graduated system. “The 
freeman,” says Sir Samuel Ferguson,t 
“* should have a house of given dimensions, ranging 
from 17 to 27 feet in length, and containing a given 
number of compartments. The houses were of 
timber and wattle-work, surrounded by open 
spaces of prescribed extent for each class. The 
lower limit for this space was the distance to which 
the owner, seated at his door, could throw a missile 
of a given weight ; multiples of that distance deter- 
mined its extent for the higher classes.” 


* “Domesday Book and Beyond,’ pp. 369, 371, 


notes. ‘ ; f 
+ ‘English Village Community,’ p. 385 


+ ‘Encyclop. Brit.,’ iv. 252. In Ireland the open 


space was called seb. 


He then refers to the well-known passage in 
Tacitus* which states that the ancient Ger- 
man surrounded his house by an open space 
(spaticwm). 

In the last paragraph of my previous 
article “four half-roods” should be eight 
half-roods. S. O. Appy. 


(To be continued.) 


WHITGIFT’S HOSPITAL, CROYDON. 
(Continued from p. 342.) 

THE dining hall and kitchen constitute the 
north-east end of the quadrangle. The former 
is a large and comfortable room ; the tables 
are not so ancient as those in the audience 
chamber, though bearing the date 1614. The 
windows are plain, with the exception of a 
little coloured glass and the coat of arms of 
Whitgift and another bishop. There are 
several frames hung on the walls, one con- 
taining the inscription removed from the 
founder’s monument in the church, as its 
state of dilapidation was such as to render 
some such measures necessary. Another, 
painted on wood, has the following, and 
might, with profit to those who have diverted 
to a great extent the archbishop’s bequest, 
be pondered over :— 

Feci quod potui, potui quod, Christe, dedisti, 

Improba, fac melius (si potes), invidia. 

The courteous Warden translated it thus : “TI 
have done all I could, all that was given me 
by our Lord to do ; may my evil traducers do 
better if they can.” This hall is now used by 
the “board” as a meeting-room. I under- 
stand that the “brethren” dine there now 
only twice a year. There are some books.in a 
bookcase or two, and a few on the tables, 
including one or two old Bibles. The kitchen, 
which is at the extreme end of the quadrangle 
and joins the hall, is interesting from the fact 
that the old fireplace and corners are almost 
intact, only one side is now occupied by a 
modern washing boiler. The buttery hatch, 
through which food was passed from kitchen 
to hall, can still be seen. The windows and 
mullions are the original ones, and there is a 
small receptacle for storing the bread which 
was intended to ferment and be used as yeast: 
is to-day. 

From the inner porch the archbishop’s 
rooms are reached by a short, but steep stair, 
at the top of which is a beautiful old six- 
teenth-century door, and entering the audi- 
ence chamber one feels ushered into the 
presence of some of the mighty dead. It is 
no great stretch of imagination to picture 


* ©Germ.,’ 16. 
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some of the guests who, centuries ago, sat at 
the tables in front ot us—the Harl ot Shrews- 
bury, of a tamily whose name 1s so old as to 
be almost impossible to trace; the Karl of 
Worcester ; the Karl of Cumberland, of a 
younger family, no doubt; the Bishop ot 
London; and notimprobably Queen Elizabeth 
herself. Associations of this description, 
combined with the appearance of the hall, 
are calculated to carry our minds back to the 
days ot sliding panels. ‘lhe room, which is 
large, is panelled with rich dark - coloured 
oak round its entire sides, as fresh in appear- 
ance as on the day when it left the hands of 
the workmen. ‘Ine mantle-piece is delight- 
tully carved and made up of miniature or 
small panels, with a centre one of the arch- 
bishop’s coat of arms ; above it, on one side, 
the rose ot Lancaster, on the other the rose 
of York. ‘Ihe architectural designs of the 
remaining panels are somewhat obscure, and 
the arches or gateways put one in mind ot 
Anglo-Norman architecture as seen 1n some 
ancient churches in Cornwall and a tew other 
counties. ‘Ihe oak tables are original pieces 
of turniture and very much worn, and have 
in one part been patched with a common 
piece ot soft wood, and painted—or, to be 
more correct, one has been added to in this 
barbarous manner. 

‘here are two oak chests in this room: 
a small and unimportant one and a large 
“ Armada” one, bound with iron, as is usual 
with these reminders of the days of Spain’s 
abortive attempt to seize our coast. tt has 
three spring locks and a provision tor a bar 
to pass through iron openings the whole 
length of the box and to be padlocked. This 
chest 1s the one reterred to by the arch- 
bishop in cap. 15 of his Statutes, one 
key of which was to be in charge of the 
“ Wardeine,” one in the keeping otf the 
“ Schoolemaster,” and the third in tne custody 
of the “auncientest” brother. ‘lhe chest at 
present contains records ot the hospital, the 
earliest consisting of the names, dates, we., of 
wardens, brothers, and sisters, the first entry 
beimg “Thomas Hlison, of the parysh of 
Croydon, blynde, and of the age ot Ixxi. 
yeares, entred with his wite the seconde 
of October, anno dom. 1599.” ‘The records 
are complete, except those from 1774 to 1500, 
which were found wanting when Dr. Rose was 
discovered to be a defaulter in respect of the 
funds of the hospital. in 1812 a complaint 
was made to Archbishop Sutton on this 
matter, the result being Rose was found to be 
deticient to the amount of 202/. 9s.10d. ‘This, 
however, did not satisfy the then Warden 
and brethren, who seem at this period to 


have maintained and kept their rights and 
liberties unimpaired and inviolate (now only 
represented in spirit and truth by the present 
Warden). An action was raised, and the 
result was a verdict for the plaintiffs for 
7621. 15s. 7d. Needless to say, Dr. Rose 
resigned. When a comparison was desired 
between the previous chaplain’s administra- 
tion and Rose’s the books were not to be 
found. The earlier accounts and entries are 
beautifully written, and are a study in the 
gradual transformation—not over creditable 
to latter days—which years have brought 
about in the art of penmanship. In the box 
referred to is preserved an Elizabethan mazer 
beechwood bowl, with a deep rim of beaten 
silver, and a rose noble set in the centre. 
Another basin, or mazer, is of solid beaten 
silver, with the arms of the giver, Dean Nevill 
of Canterbury, and of Whitgift inside. This 
basin weighs 29 oz. 

A touch of a large area of the panelling 
leaves the impression that it covered 
secret recesses, but the Warden does not 
favour this. When, however, one comes to 
note the very great care which it is evident 
Whitgift took to secure his safety while in 
bed, it is not improbable that he may have 
had some secret place where he stored his 
more precious belongings, and no place is 
more likely than his peaceful retreat among 
the ‘‘ poor brethren ” with whom he delighted 
to dwell. In the audience room is hung the 
old sign of the “Swan” public-house, which 
stood at the north end of the hospital, and 
was the property of the same. This hostelry 
was one of the oldest in the country, and its 
title-deeds went back, I believe, to the time 
of Edward LV. The alienating of this build- 
ing and ground by those who possibly had, 
or were allowed to have, the power, with 
questionable rights to do so, cannot be 
looked upon as a stroke of sharp business, 
but rather as a short-sighted transaction, if 
nothing else. But it is to be feared some- 
thing even more pertinent could be well and 
justitiably added. 

ALFRED OCuHas. Jonas, F.S.A.E, 


(Zo be continued. ) 


DowNING STREET: ORIGIN of THE NAME. 
—The remarks made by Mr. Choate in 
his speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet on 
the 9th inst. as to the origin of the name 
given to “the smallest and yet the greatest 
street in the world, because it lay at the hub 
of the gigantic wheel which encircled the 
globe under the name of ‘ The British Empire’ 
—Downing Street,” call to mind the many 
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notes, queries, and replies ‘ N. & Q.’ has had on 
the subject. The first reference was made 
in the number of the 4th of May, 1850, under 
‘Notes from Cunningham’s “ Handbook for 
London,”’ where it is stated that at the 
beginning of the present century the only 
official residence in the street was that of 
the First Lord of the Treasury, but by 
degrees one house was bought after another 
—first the Foreign Office, then the Colonial 
Office, and afterwards a house for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. On the 7th of 
December ALPHA asks for information as to 
Sir George Downing, to which Mr. Cooper, of 
Cambridge, replies on the 21st of December. 
On the 25th of January, 1851, J.P. C. states that 
“Sir George Downing was not the son of Calibut 
Downing, rector of Hackney, but of Emmanuel 
Downing, a London merchant, who went to New 
England. Governor Hutchinson, in his ‘ History 
of Massachusetts,’ gives the true account of Down- 
ing’s affiliation, which has been further confirmed 
bv Mr. Savage, of Boston, from the public records 
of New England.” 
On the 15th of March C. H. confirms the 
accuracy of the memorandum as to Sir G. 
Downing’s narentage by giving an extract of 
a letter in Carte’s ‘ Letters,’ ii.319. The letter 
is from T. Howard to Charles II., written 
April 5, 1660. Under ‘ Notes on Pepys’s Diary,’ 
on the Ist of July, 1854, further reference is 
made to Sir George Downing; also in 2278. 
xii. 420; 72S. ix. 172; 88S. ii. 464 ; ii. 39. 
Mr. Choate, in the course of his speech, 
stated that the school which be had the good 
fortune to attend in Massachusetts — ‘‘the 
best colony that was ever planted under the 
English flag, and planted in the best way, 
because the colonists were driven out to shift 
for themselves ”—had over the entrance arch- 
way the inscription ‘*Schola Publica Prima ” 
(it was the first public school organized in 
Massachusetts), and underneath was _ in- 
scribed the name of the first pupil of that 
school, George Downing, who was also the first 
graduate sent out by Harvard College in 1642. 
Mr. Choate then gave an amusing sketch of 
Downing’s career in England, where “ he hood- 
winked Cromwell,” and after the Protector’s 
death “tried his arts” upon the “Rump”: 
then, when the Restoration came, “ practised 
his wily arts upon the Merry Monarch,” whom 
he induced to grant to him a great tract of 
land at Westminster, provided that the houses 
to be built there should be “ handsome and 
graceful.” 


*“*So Downing built the houses and many others 
between there and Westminster Abbey, and the 
records of the time described them as ‘pleasant 
mansions having a back-front to St. James’s Park.’” 


N. 8. 8. 


STIKLASTAD.—As it will probably be some 
time yet before we can look for the next 
edition of that pre-eminently useful book 
Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ it may be well 
to point out that the name of this Norwegian 
town is erroneously spelt there, both under 
‘Battles’ (pn. 112) and under its own head 
(p. 1046). Both in Danish and in Dutch the 
word for town (stad) has no final ¢, as in 
German. The dictionary in the second place 
rightly states that Olaf (after his death called 
Saint) was trying to recover the crown of 
Norway with the assistance of the Swedes ; 
but in the Jine under ‘ Battles’ it is said that 
he was defeated by the Swedes. Attempts 
have often been made to connect this battle 
with a total eclipse of the sun which occurred 
in the same year ; but Dr. Dreyer, Director of 
the Armagh Observatory, has clearly shown 
(Observatory, vol. xviii. vp. 363) that the 
battle, in which Olaf was slain, took place on 
29 July, 1030, and the eclipse a month later, 
on 31 August. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


LitttE Lonpon. (See ante, p. 373.)—Little 
Londons are as common in rural England as 
Californias in France. “The origin of the 
name” is, in each case, surely, obvious—a 
combination of the boastfulness of some with 
the satire of their neighbours.' D. 


IMPRESSIONS IN SEALING-WAx oF MARKS 
oN GoLD AND Sitver PrLatE.— There is at 
present so great and extended an interest 
taken in the history of old gold and silver 
plate, and the hall and other marks stamped 
upon it, that I venture to think a few direc- 
tions as to the best manner of taking impres- 
sions in sealing-wax of these marks may not 
be unwelcome to those who have no expe- 
rience in striking this kind of seals. First 
and above everything see that the plate (at 
least at the part where the mark is) is per- 
fectly clean, quite free from even the smallest 
particle of whiting. preserve, &c. Of course, 
the discoloration of silver which comes with 
lapse of time and lurks in the corners of the 
mark does no harm. The least morsel of 
sealing-wax remaining in a mark is fatal to 
the next impression. Next take care that 
the metal is quite cold and quite dry. When 
satisfied that the article is thoroughly clean, 
cold, and dry, take a piece of notepaper 
(which must not be too stout or stiff), and 
drop on it a thick blotch of wax at least 
twice the size of the mark of which a cast is 
required, and have the blotch near, but not 
too near, the edge of the paper; then, while 
the wax is very hot, press it on the plate, 
or the plate on it, as is most convenient, 
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only--and this is all-important—the instant 
the metal and the wax meet press them 
together as evenly and as firmly as possible. 
The wax requires to be used so hot that 
delicate fingers appeal for the protection of 
thick gloves. It is better to use an old pair 
lest some of the wax sticks to and spoils them. 
Do not leave the wax on the metal too long ; 
to leave it on more than a few seconds heats 
the plate without improving the impression. 
I once knew a really clever person who 
actually dropped the wax on the metal, and 
was quite surprised to find that it stuck. 
C. C. W. 

EPITAPH AT GLENEAGLES.—The following 
inscription on a gravestone in the burial- 
ground attached to the little domestic chapel 
at the Place of Gleneagles, in Strathearn, a 
seat of the Earl of Camperdown, is very 
beautiful and touching :— 


S. M. 
Bethez Dundas, 
Georgii Haldane de Gleneagles Uxoris, 
Obiit 12™° Maii, 1770. Altat. 23. 
EKheu ! Quam nimis cito abstulit mors. 
Hic, saltem, Marmorem, non mendacem, 
Sacrare licet ; 
Hic novos spargere flores, neque inani 
Fungi munere ; dum reminisci juvat 
Quam dulcis, qualisque fuit. 
O verecunda, digna, amabilis, 
Quanta te suavitate blandissima morum, 
Decoravere pietas, benevolentia, fides, 
Mansuetissimo que in tuo pectore, 
Semper habitare gaudebant. 
Immatura cecidit, sed manet memoria cara ; 
Ac virtutum exemplo, 
Quod, dum vixit, maxime optavit, 
Aliis adhuc prodest. 
Optume Conjugi 
Mecerens posuit Maritus. 


A. G. Rep. 


Auchterarder. 


ENGLISH ALMANACS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century. — During 1885 (6 §. xi. and 
xii.) Mr. PLomer gave the readers of 
‘N. & Q, much valuable material towards a 
bibliography of English almanacs from 1500 
onwards, It is very seldom that such peri- 
ture charte are offered for sale, so that it may 
be worth while to note an opportunity now 
offered to those who are curious in such 
matters. Mr. A. Russell Smith, of 24, Great 
Windmill Street, London, includes in his 
October catalogue forty - nine almanacs 
printed between 1616 and 1696. This list 
enables one to make some half-dozen addi- 
tions to that of Mr. Promer, extending the 
date of different publications. I only notice 
one compiler who is omitted by him: “Broune. 


A new Almanacke and Prognostication for 
1625 by Thos. Broune. Company of Stationers, 
1625.” Many almanacs were printed at Cam- 
bridge, but in Mr. Jenkinson’s ‘ List of Cam- 
bridge Books, 1521-1650,’ appended to Bowes’s 
great catalogue, 1894, 1 note only the follow- 
ing :— 

1626. Almanack for the Meridian of Cambridge, 
by W. Strof. 8vo. 

1627. Almanacks by Dove, Frost, Lakes, Rivers, 
Strof, Waters. 8vo. 
. 1629. Almanack. 8vo. 

1634. Almanacks by Clark, Dove, Kidman, Rivers, 
Swallow, Turner, Winter. All 8vo. 

1635. Almanack for 1636. Broadsheet. 

1640. Almanacks by Rivers and Swallow. Both 
Svo. 
Mr. A. R. Smith’s list supplies three more 
for 1642, Swallow, Pond, and Dove, and 
Swallow for 1646. There are several more 
Cambridge - printed almanacs in 1675 and 
onwards. j 

Probably some half-dozen were printed in 
Cambridge alone each year, but the great 
bulk have perished utterly. As to the varied 
contents of these old handbooks of useful - 
knowledge, Mr. PLomMER says a little, but 
enough might be digested by a student of 
the subject to make up a readable volume of 
the size of, say, the “ Booklover’s Library.” 

C. DEEDEs. 
Brighton. 


LoapED PapER.—May one enter a protest — 
in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ against the growing 
use of this paper? J am just now reading 
a ponderous tome, and though only the 
ordinary folio size, I can barely lift it with 
one hand. But it is with the smaller books 
that the annoyance is greatest, for one 
expects to be able to hold them comfortably 
in the hands for perusal, only to find that 
one’s mental pleasure is hampered by the 
physical exertion. I presume this loaded 
paper is costly, and one can therefore under- 
stand the desire to embellish an expensive 
and, it may be, a standard work; but I 
should have thought it better on all grounds 
not to burden the reader when the work is 
manifestly ephemeral in its character. | 

HotcomBE INGLEBY. 


Heaps oF Houses aT OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE.—It is perhaps worthy of note that 
whereas the head of every college at Cam- 
bridge—with the exception of the Provost 
of King’s and the President of Queens’ —is 
designated Master of his particular society, 
no fewer than seven different titles are in 
vogue at Oxford to indicate her twenty-one 
similar dignitaries. The head of Christ 
Church is known as the Dean, the cathedral 
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being also in his charge; New College, 
All Souls’, Wadham, and Keble—following 
the lead of Merton, the premier college— 
are each reigned over by a Warden; the 
title of Master obtains at University College, 
Balliol, and Pembroke. There are Rectors 
of Exeter and Lincoln; Provosts of Oriel, 
Queen’s, and Worcester ; Presidents of Mag- 
dalen, Corpus Christi, Trinity, and St. John 
the Baptist; and Principals of Brasenose, 
Jesus, Hertford, and St. Edmund Hall. 


A. R. Bayiey. 
St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


Lyme Recis: Restoration or Eccuz- 
SIASTICAL FURNITURE. — There has _ lately 
been restored to the ancient parish church 
of Lyme Regis an old lectern, to which is 
secured by a ring and a chain a copy of 
EKrasmus’s ‘ Paraphrase of the Four Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles,’ published 
A.D. 1514. It is a black-letter folio volume, 
in fairly good order. The title-page is 
wanting. In the body of the book is 
written: “For Lyme, the 15th day of 
January, 1599. This book partaineth to the 
parish of Lyme Regis.” 

There is in the church a piece of tapestry 
of English make, dating 1480-1500. It is 
alluded to in one of the South Kensington 
art catalogues as one of the four or five 


English pieces of that date which now alone 


remain in England. 


Wm. Locke Raprorp. 
Ilminster. 


“KHAKI” aS A Party NickNamE.—A 
recent article in the Journal de St. Petérs- 
bowrg on the elections in England speaks of 
the non-success of the Liberal candidates 
who adopted “la note khaki,” alludes to 
“je Capitaine Lambton et M. Storey, deux 
candidats khakistes par excellence,” and has 
a phrase, “Si lélecteur désire le khakisme,” 


&e. H. E. M. 
St. Petersburg. 


THe Trrte oF Esquire—Your contributor 
W. I. R. V., in his remarks (ante, p. 333) as to 
the age of entry at Inns of Court, states that 
barristers acquire the right to the title of 
“ Esquire.” According to Mr. Fox-Davies in 
the preface to ‘Armorial Families,’ barristers 
do not enjoy this right. It would be satis- 
factory to know the authorities relied upon 
by persons who differ in their views. Not- 
withstanding the random use of the title in 
addressing men of various callings, in provin- 
cial towns and country districts there appear 
to be hard-and-fast limitations. The landed 
classes often style every farmer “ Mr.,” irre- 


spective of his education, family, or general 
status, and would not dream of “ Esquiring ” 
him. With regard to official positions which 
carry with them the privilege of being 
addressed as ‘‘ Esquire,” it would seem 
anomalous that other, but newer dignified 
offices should be excluded, ¢.g., presumably a 
British consul is not an “ Esquire” by right. 


SIGNIA. 


Oncries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
a order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


SENECA AND GALEN: TRANSLATIONS 
WantED.—Where could I obtain a copy of 
Seneca’s ‘Natural Questions,’ preferably 
annotated (not necessarily a translation)? 
Also, what is the best translation (please 
mention publisher) of Galen’s works, the 
portion especially sought after being the 
‘De Usu Partium’ ? u. W. 


[There is, we think, no English translation of 
this part of Seneca, or of Galen—at any rate, in 
modern times. ] 


“PrpcocK AND Poxrto,”—Walter Scott, in 
‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ chap. vii. (near the end), 
writes, “ By-the-by, Lady Penelope, you have 
not your collection in the same order and 
discipline as Pidcock and Polito.” Would 
any kind reader inform me to whom this 
refers ¢ JAMES. WATSON. 


“ Hawoxk.” — In the accounts of the Lord 
Treasurer of Scotland for 1509 there is an 
entry of 100 French crowns given to King 
James IV. to play at cards, and 20/. white 
silver “to cast in hawok.” What was hawok? 
A game with dice? ee Ber P: 


“ Now tuus.”—I should be grateful if you 
could inform me whether the motto “Now 
thus” has any significance or any story con- 
nected with it. I have long known it as the 
motto of a family who considered themselves 
of Danish extraction ; and the other day I 
saw it repeated many times in a scroll on a 
fifteenth-century brass at Cley Church, Nor- 
folk, in a neighbourhood where many of the 
names are still Danish. C. A. TROLLOPE. 


WINSER’S GRAVESTONE.—-Can a correspond- 
ent of ‘N. & Q. kindly favour me with a copy 
of the inscription on the gravestone of Winser 
in Kensal Green Cemetery? He was the first 
to bring gaslight into use in London. 


WILLIAM ANDREWS. 
Royal Institution, Hull. 
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Rectors oF SuTron CoLDFIELD, WARWICK- 


sHIRE.—Among the rectors of Sutton Coldfield 
were John Burgess, 1521-7; John Burgess, 
1617-35; and Anthony Burgess, 1635-62. 


Were these Burgesses related to each other ? 


Calamy says the two latter were not related, 
but gives nothing about their ancestry. 
(Mrs.) F. B. Troup. 
Offwell House, Honiton. 


Bers: Cacep Brrps.—Several interesting 


notes on the subject of telling the bees of a 
funeral have 


Suffolk, says: “I may mention that many 
believe the same formula is necessary in the 
ease of cage birds kept in or about the pre- 
mises, to prevent their death.” 
writer remarks that in the same county “it 
was never the custom to sell the bees except 
for gold or new wheat.” Are these ideas 
current elsewhere in England ? If my memory 
is correct, in some parts of Eastern Europe 
other creatures belonging to the bereaved 
familv are told of a death. In some instances, 
I believe, even the apple trees have it 
announced to them. Gay, 


Piayinc Carps: Viscontr GOoNnzAGAa 
Famity.—I should be extremely obliged if 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q. could give 
information as to the whereabouts of the col- 
lection of the Countess Aurelia Visconti 
Gonzaga, which was in Milan in 1831, or more 
especially of some painted playing cards in 
that collection described by Cicognara. 

RoBERT STEELE. 


A WertsH ALLITERATION.—If the query is 
not too trivial, may I ask what the following 
extract from the Daily Hxpress of 11 October 
means ?— 

‘No one who has read the Welsh Bible is un- 
familiar with the alliterative line, ‘Bibl i bawb o 
bobl y bvd.’.....-It first appeared in an englyn of the 
‘ Drysorfa’ of 1809.” 

fe MRR aie Bi 


Goprrry.—Col. Charles Godfrey married 
Arabella Churchill, sister of the great Duke 
of Marlborough. Can any one tell me who 
this Col. Godfrey was, and give me informa- 
tion as to his pedigree ? H.C. By 


Epmunp West, M.P. for Bucks in the 
Long Parliament, colonel in the Parlia- 
mentary army. He was of Marsworth, 
Bucks, and son of Edmund West by his 
wife Mary Clare. Baptized at Marsworth, 
24 March, 1607/8. According to Lipscomb 
(‘History of Bucks’), his wife’s name was 
Anna, and both he and his wife were buried 


been appearing in the Shooting 
Times and British Sportsman. In the number 
for 1 September a correspondent, speaking of 


And another 


in Marsworth Church, where a monument 
was erected in 1701 to their joint memory by 
one of their daughters. Unfortunately, how- 
ever. the monument does not seem to record 
the dates of their decease. I shall be obliged 
if this omission can be supplied ; also for the 
narentage of the wife. Their son, Edmund 
West, of Gray’s Inn, was appointed a ser- 
jeant-at-law 12 Feb., 1679, and died 27 Feb., 
1681, aged fifty-one. The line of the Wests 
of Marsworth failed with Roger West, 
24 April, 1700. W. D. Pink. 


Lowton, Newton-le- Willows, Lancashire. 


BAGSHAWE PepiIGREE.—In his ‘Index to 
Printed Pedigrees’ Dr. Marshall mentions 
pedigrees of Bagshaw, ex verbis Arthur Bag- 
shaw de Weston Subedge, privately printed 
by Sir Thomas Phillips, 1858. I can find no 
mention of this in lists of Sir Thomas 
Phillips’s printed works, though a pedigree 
of Bagshaw with additions by him is printed 
in the ‘Visitation of Worcestershire,’ edited 
by Mr. W. C. Metcalfe, and published in 1883, 
which may possibly be the same. Can any 
reader give me further particulars of the 
above, or say where a copy may ee st a 


Tye Upnitt Ziazac.—We have all seen a 
horse dragging a heavy cart uphill go zigzag, 
apparently of his own accord. Has the horse 
been trained to do this, or is it an expedient 
he has naturally devised for himself, taking 
the line of least resistance? One driver has 
told me that his horse had been trained to do 
it, another that his horse had found out for 


himself this mode of easement. 
ScRUTATOR. 


HrigRocuiypHics. —On a small gold heart- 
shaped souvenir purchased in Heidelberg — 
there are engraved, in the spaces formed by 
two median lines drawn at right angles, the 
following letters, &c., viz., “M. Moi. 100. ce.” 
Can any of your readers suggest the signi- 
ficance of the hieroglyphics ? Ryda We 


‘Buoxstones BatuEes BENEFYTE.’—This is — 
the title of a treatise on the Buxton waters 
written by John Jones in 1572. I am desirous 
of seeing the work. and shall feel obliged if 
some one can inform me where a copy can be 
seen. I am aware of the copious extract in 
Thomas Short’s work. RicHarpD LAwson. 

Urmston. 


CAMPBELL: JoHNsoN.—Can any of your 
readers give me_ biographical information 
concerning a Thomas Campbell, sculptor, 
London? Warkton Church, Kettering, con- 
tains a splendid marble monument to the 
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memory of the grandmother of the late Duke 
of Buccleuch, who died 21 Nov., 1827, and 
this bears the name of T. Campbell. 

In the same church, and against the pillar 
of the south side of the nave, is a stone tablet 
to Thomas Johnson. Can you inform me 
who he was? The church registers, which 
date back to 1552, have been searched, but 
throw no light upon the subject. 

SPENCER PERCIVAL. 

Gold Street, Kettering. 


SEAL Ene@raver.—I have a well-cut car- 
nelian seal bearing, on a stormy sea, a modern 
ship driven hefore the wind. It bears also 
the letters L. W. G. as the initials of the 
engraver. Can any one tell me his name? 

Gro. Witt. CAMPBELL. 

Leamington. 


Rawte.—-Can any one give me information 
concerning the marriage of Isabel, daughter 
of John Rawle, of Lichfield, and John White, 
of Stanton St. John, Oxfordshire? It pro- 
bably took place about 1589. 


(Mrs.) F. B. Troup. 
Offwell House, Honiton. 


Gro. Orror’s Liprary.—Is anything known 
of what became of thislibrary? To judge by 
the works he mentions and quotes as owned 

by him in his ‘Memoir of Tyndale.’ prefixed 
to the 1836 edition of Tyndale’s Bible, it must 
have been choice. F. M. 


[See ante, p. 84.] 


CoLttumMBARTIA, ANCIENT Dove or PIGEON 
Cotrs.—Where can I find any articles deal- 
ing with these, ar'd where can examples be 
seen? I understand there are three in North- 
umberland (? where); and there was one, I 
believe, until recently at Hatfield Broad Oak, 
Essex. The story is told that landowners 
built these on the boundary of their property, 
so that the birds might feed on their neigh- 
bours’ crops, a very commendable plan, but, 
as every one probably did the same, it was not 
such a one-sided arrangement as the plan 
would indicate. There was a belief, too, that 
if there was more than one dove-cote on an 
estate it would entail misfortune to the owner 


and his family. W. B. Gerisu. 
Bishon’s Stortford. 


ARMOUR IN Portraits. — The portraits of 
Major-General Mascarene (died 1760) and of 
Jeffrey, Lord Amherst (died 1797), represent 
them as wearing full suits of armour, though 
armour had been laid aside before 1650. Was 
it usual during the eighteenth century for 
military men of rank to be painted as wear- 
ing complete armour ? 
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A SuHepHerRpDS’ Rrnc.—I have been reading 
a magniloquent, and in other respects inter- 
esting little book called ‘The Last of the 
Climbing Boys,’ by George Elson. The author 
and his brother, when boys, set off on their 
‘*nomadic wanderings ”:— 

*“To Boughton Green Fair we went next, where 
there was a maze called a Shepherds’ Ring, an 
attraction which was the origin of the fair.. After 
learning the puzzle ourselves, we earned a good 
many coppers by showing other people how to - 
thread the mystic circle.”—P. 32. 

Will any Northamptonshire correspondent 
say if this be still in existence, describe its 
structure past or present, and tell if there be 
any survival of custom connected with it? 
St. SwITHIN. 


W. E. Forster.—W. E. Forster’s statue in 
the Victoria Embankment Gardens shows 
him as wearing his watch in his right-hand 
waistcoast pocket. Was that a habit of the 
right honourable gentleman or a mistake on- 
the part of the sculptor ? 

W. Curzon YEO. 


A “SMITHFIELD.”—In a Welsh paper I have 
just read that a certain lady of benevolent 
instincts has offered to provide “a _ free 
library and a Smithfield” for the town of 
Newtown. What is a Smithfield ? 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Jon CHARNOCK, FOUNDER OF CALCUTTA.— 
He seems to have entered the Company’s 
service in 1658. When did he go to Bengal ? 

W. Crooks. 

Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


ANCIENT CARTHUSIAN MONASTERIES. IN 
ENGLAND AND ScCoTLAND.—I am desirous of 
finding a plan, picture, or engraving of the 
monasteries as they existed when occupied 
by the Carthusian monks. Monasteries: 
Witham, Hinton, Totnes, Sheen, London, 
Coventry, Hull, Epworth (Axholme), Mount 
Grace (Yorks), Beauvale (Notts), Oakham, 
and Perth. May I ask the assistance of your 
readers ? CHARLES C. THORNTON. 

Primrose Club, St. James’s. 


BURIAL-PLACE OF WILLIAM, SON oF HENry I. 
—JIn the grounds of a private house at Fal- 
mouth there is a mound surmounted by three 
large unhewn stones arranged in the shape of 
the letter IT. According to a local tradition of 
long standing, the body of Prince William, 
son of Henry I. (wrecked in the “White Ship” 
off Barfleur in 1120), was washed ashore at 
the"spot and there buried. In support of the 
tradition, it is asserted that the name of the 


M. N. G. | house and estate referred to—“ Gyllyngdune’ 
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—is derived from this occurrence (Gyllyng 
being held to equal, I suppose, Guillaume, and 
“dune” being dun, a hill). 1 shall be glad to 
know if there is any historic basis tor the 
tradition. The chroniclers and historians 
who describe the wreck do not, so far as I 
have been able to discover, make any reference 
to the recovery of the prince’s body. 
ALOW er. 


PAIRING IN THE HousE oF Commons.—In a 
review in the Athenewm of 3 November of 
Mr. Alfred Kinnear’s book ‘Our House of 
Commons: its Realities and Romance,’ it is 
observed :— 

“We question whether it be true that ‘pairing is 

a modern invention,’ and certainly ‘thirty years 
ago’ it was far more rigid a practice and far more 
general than it is now.” 
My own impression is that pairing can be 
traced back at least two centuries, but IL 
should be glad of early instances of the 
practice. POLITICIAN, 


Beplics, 


REV. HENRY ROWE. 
(9t S, vi. 149, 211.) 


I HAVE a few genealogical memoranda of the 
Rowe family, given me many years ago by a 
great-grandson of the Rev. H. howe. Accord- 
ing to these notes, the Rowes were descended 
from Sir Thomas Rowe, a banneret knighted 
on the field of battle during the Crusades, 
who received a grant of arms of three paschal 
lambs. From him descended the Kowes of 
Lamberton, co. Devon, of which family was 
John Rowe, serjeant-at-law, who died April, 
1692, and was buried in the Temple Church. 
By his wife, daughter of Jasper Kdwards, of 
Little Berkford, co. Beds, he was father ot 
Nicholas Rowe, the poet (0d. 1673), who was 
twice married, first to a daughter of Mr. 
Auditor Parsons, by whom he had a son, at 
whose death, unmarried, the main line became 
extinct, and secondly to a Miss Devenish, of 
a Dorsetshire family, by whom he left a 
daughter, married to Henry Fane, Ksq., 
brother of Lord Westmoreland. 

A younger son of the Lamberton family 
was John Rowe, of Plumeworth Hali, co. 
Durham, uncle of the above Mr. Serjeant 
Rowe. He is said to have married a sister of 
the second Lord (Chancellor) Bathurst (though 
no such marriage appears in Burke), and to 
have been the tather of Nathaniel Rowe, of 
Eastworth House, Surrey, who served under 
Lord Anson, and also of Thomas Rowe, who 
married Elizabeth Singer, the well-known 
writer, author of ‘ Letters from the Dead,’ &c. 


Nathaniel Rowe left an only son (whose 
Christian name is not given), who was father 
of the Rev. Henry Rowe, LL.B. (not LL.D.), 
Rector of Ringshall, Suffolk, author of ‘ Mon- 
tem’ and other poems. His son, Capt. Henry 
Nathaniel Rowe, R.N., was also a writer, 
author of ‘Sacred Beauties, *‘The Rainbow 
of the Mind, &c. He had a daughter who 
married Mr. Kedes and came out to the Cape 
about the time of the British settlers in 1820, 
One of her sons, the Rev. John Eedes, was 
until recently Colonial Chaplain of Simons- 
town, where he still resides. I am aware 
that some of these facts, especially as to 
the parentage of the husband of Elizabeth 
Singer, do not agree with those given in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ (g.v.), 


but I believe they are correct as to the de- 


scent of the Rev. Henry. Rowe. I would sug- 
gest that Henry, son of Nathaniel Rowe, 
armiger, who matriculated at brasenose in 
1768, aged eighteen, is the Rev. Henry Rowe 
inquired after. If the latter died in 1819, 
aged sixty-six, there would be a difference ot 
only three years between the two dates of 
birth, and the age sixty-six might easily have 
been erroneously given. Though the degree 
LL.B. is not an Oxford degree, it is well 
known that the titles of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge degrees were frequently confused. 
Thus the great Bishop Butler is described on 
his tomb as LL.D., whereas he was D.C.L. I 
throw this out as a hint which your corre- 
spondent may follow up. 

It affords me some pleasure to contribute 
once more to the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ after an 
interval of nearly thirty years, at which time 
I occasionally wrote, sometimes over my own 
name and sometimes over the archaic spelling 
Uvuyte, which (in consequence, no doubt, ot 
my indistinct writing) was generally misspelt 
Hu-Uyte or UNYTE. 

J. A. Hewitt, Canon of Grahamstown. 

Port Elizabeth, S.A. 


EDWARD IrRviING’s RESIDENCES IN LONDON 
(9% §. vi. 125, 276).—I can add a few other 
details about Edward Irving’s personality. 
He was Scotch of the Scotch, and his servants 
were Highland lassies brought up to enjoy 
that freedom of motion which belongs to 
those who have never worn shoes or stock- 
ings. This habit they maintained even in the 
English metropolis. The family devotions 
were long, and on one occasion my father 
remembered being on his knees during an 
impassioned prayer for a whole hour. He 
found it difficult to give undivided attention 
to the words of the great orator, for when his 
eyes occasionally opened, they fell upon the 
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soles of the feet of one of these servitors who 
was kneeling immediately in front of him. 
(This was long before hana and foot markings 
had become a subject of minute scientitic 
investigation.) Irving’s strength of hand 
and arm was enormous, and to prove his 
power he one day balanced, standing on his 
outstretched palm with arm at full length, 
one of my brothers, a child who had just 
learnt to walk. HENRY TAYLor. 
Braeside, ‘lunbridge Wells. 


CATALOGUE OF First Book AUcTION IN 
ENGLAND (9 §. vi. 85, 156, 318).—Maunsell’s 
catalogue, cited at the last reference, has 
nothing to do with book auctions, any more 
than have Quaritch’s or Sotheran’s catalogues. 
Moreover, 1t is not nearly so scarce as MR. 
BowDeEN thinks. ‘here are two copies in the 
British Museum. W. KOBERTS. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8. W. 


FoorpRints or Gops, &c. (9 8. vi. 163, 223, 
322).—An absurd modern instance of such 
reputed footsteps of a great man occurs at 
Hpworth, Lincolnshire. ‘lhe tombstone of 
Samuel Wesley in the churchyard has two 
faulty places in it, which are locally said to 
be the tootprints of his son John Wesley, 
who stood on the stone to preach to the 
people when refused admission into the 
church. ‘his may originally have been meant 

as a joke, but it 1s accepted as a fact by nota 
few. Ce Cx B; 


“THE CoMPLETE ANGLER’ (9% 8. vi. 103, 249, 
313).—L can tell Mr. Pickrorp why Isaac is 
spelt with an s instead of z It 1s the in- 
difference, if not contempt, tor accuracy which 
runs through most of our early literature. 
This is particularly so with names. A writer 
in the sixteenth century puts his name as 
Christofer Middleton ; the bibliographers take 
no notice of this, but print it Christopher. 
Even in the present day any one desiring 
accuracy is laughed at as a very particular 
person. This carelessness for accuracy is a 
small matter compared to the vice of plagi- 
arism which permeates our literature even to 
the present day. KALPH ‘l'HOMAS. 


“ Viva” (9 8, vi. 266, 311).—My lot having 
been cast for many years in a remote spotina 
remote district of Hast Anglia must be my 
apology tor my surprise at hearing this word. 
Jn these parts we imagine the Oxford Union 
Society to be the workhouse, the Sheldonian 
Theatre to be a place where dramatic repre- 
sentations go on, and the university iscalled by 
the aborigines Oxford College. What wonder, 
then, that mosses accumulate on the old manse 
and cobwebs are woven, needing an annual 


visit to Oxford to clear away? An old tutor 
once observed that the language of gods and 
men is different. Gods say “ responsions,” men 
say “smalls or little-go”; gods call college ser- 
vants “ bed-makers,” men call them “ scouts ”; 
gods call it “reading with a private tutor,’ 
men call it “putting on a coach.” Many ot 
the expressions quoted by your correspondent 
are instances of ellipse where the missing 
link can be easily supplied, as in the names 
of colleges. Queen’s, Brasenose, Lincoln, 
Worcester, are employed in common parlance. 
A late learned friend of mine used to consider 
the ellipse and the pleonasm as blots in a 
language. Many abbreviations now in vogue, 
though looking awkward, have passed into 
common use, and excite no remark. 

. JOHN PickrorpD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I think we may thank Mr. Picx¥rorp for 
obtaining for us such a clear and interesting 
exposition of this abbreviation as that ot 
Oxontan. With regard to the editorial re- 
mark at the end, it seems to me curious the 
abbreviations in er have not got into the 
language, there being so many thousands ot 
university men all over the country. Even 
abbreviations change at Oxford, for I recol- 
lect a few years ago ‘‘ackers” was the usual 
word for academical dress, 2.¢., cap and gown, 
but I have not heard it used of late. Such 
abbreviations as “beder” for bedroom, “diner” 
for dining-room, and “sitter” for sitting-room, 
w&c., seem perfectly natural, but they have not 
been adopted outside the university. Any one 
would imagine that with thousands of edu- 
cated persons all round them, speaking Eng- 
lish properly (or fairly so), the natives ot 
Oxford would acquire a reasonable accent, 
but they do not. [suppose they speak with 
the same intonation their great-grandfathers 
used. RALPH THOMAS. 


OxoNIAN should know better than I, but 
does the Oxford man generally speak of 
“ New” when he means New College? IL had 
an idea that the name of that seat of learning 
was peculiarly exempt trom the law of abbre- 
viation. In printed lists of degree candidates 
this is, at any rate, the case. ST. SWITHIN. 


[We think that OxonIAN has ample justification 
for his abbreviation. } 


MEDALLION oF WALTER Scotr (9 8. vi. 
229, 332).—The line quoted bears some reseni- 
blance to one in Virgil, ‘ Aun.,’ vill. 696 :— 

Regina in mediis patrio vocat agmina szstro, 
and Propertius, III. xi. 43 :— 

Romanamque tubam crepitants pellere sistro. 
See also Juvenal, xiii. 93. The sestrwm was a 
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sort of metallic rattle used by the priests 
of Isis in religious festivals. The meaning 
appears to me that Sir Walter revived the 
old legendary poetry. If there is a mistake in 
transcribing and we substitute s7stro for 
astro, the difficulty vanishes. The szstrum 
seems to have been peculiar to the Egyptians. 
‘Regina ” is, of course, Cleopatra. 
G. T. SHERBORN. 
Twickenham. 


[But sestro does not scan, and we can hardly 
believe that the line is not a hexameter. The 
general sense is clear; not so the suitability of 
sistrum in the connexion. | 


LocaRD AND THE HEART oF RopertT BRUCE 
(9 8. vi. 186, 258).—There is that concerning 
the name Locard before 1330 which satisfac- 
torily disposes of the fable of its origin. It 
is a curious coincidence, however, that the 
first record of it should be in association 
with the Bruce family. In the year 1166 
Simon Locard witnessed at Lochmaben a 
charter by King William the Lion of Scot- 
land granting to Robert de Brus and his 
heirs the lands of Annandale. It is again 
met with in 1278, when —— Lokard is men- 
tioned as one of the seven coparceners, mostly 
Scottish, in the barony of Levington, in 
Cumberland. The seat of those early Locards 
is clearly established through a charter dated 
Lochmaben, 15 February, 1307, by which Sir 
Humphrey de Bohun, Ear of Hereford 
and Essex, Lord of Annandale, gave his re- 
tainer Sir Bartholomew Denefaud 40 marks’ 
land in Annandale, viz., Hotone (Hutton) 
and Lokardebi (Lockerby =dwelling-place of 
Locard),. Water M. Granam Easton. 


The name Lockheart is merely a variety of 
a name variously spelt Locard, Lokhert, 
Lockard, &c. The tradition of the change of 
spelling by Sir Simon Locard from his having 
carried back the heart of the Bruce from 
Spain is a fancy, probably of comparatively 
recent date, as Sir Simon, in a deed in-1339, 
has his name spelt Loccard. A Simon Locard 
appears in Scotland in 1166, and the same 
form of the name in Ireland in 1201, when 
Jordan Locard has livery of the lands of 
Osbert Locard, his father (Oblata Rolls), 


J. G. WALLACE-J AMES. 
Haddington. 


OcTOPUS FIGURED on Porrery (9 §, vi. 
309). — The octopus figures largely in the 
Far East, and such a design as is here 
defined was printed in the Animal World, 
vol. ii. p. 156, July, 1871. I had previously 
drawn the attention of Victor Hugo to the 
subject in connexion with his ‘ Toilers of the 
Sea, and I have his autograph letter in 


acknowledgment, dated from the Channel 
Islands when there in exile. The octopus 
may represent the Typhon, or profane 
Python, of legend. A. HALT 


SOURCE OF QuoTaTIon (9 §, vi. 329),— 
The lines on the daisy are the fabrication of 
the arch-impostor Dr. Forster, and may be 
found in Oakley’s ‘Catholic Florist,’ p. 36. . 

HN. He 
[Answered also by C. C. B.] 


Capt. JAMES WALLER Hewirr (8¢» §, y. 208). 
—The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1844, p. 88, 
gives the following marriage : “23 Jan., 1844, 
At Kennington, John Waller, Hewett, Esq., 
of Fareham, Hants, to Elizabeth-Catherine, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. George Couse, 
Royal Art.” Another account describes the 
bridegroom as late Lieut. 1st Foot. But John 
Waller Hewett is probably a mistake for 
James Waller Hewett (or Hewitt). Old 
Army Lists mention only the latter. He was 
in the 1st Foot (Royal Scots): Second Lieut., - 
9 May, 1811; Lieut., 7 July, 1813; placed on 
half-pay, 24 January, 1818; died in 1868. I 
should be much obliged for any further 
information about the above marriage. 
Please reply direct. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE, Jun. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


A JEU v’Esprit (9% §. vy. 167).—The 
ingenious parody of the methods of the 
higher criticism of the Hexateuch as to 
which I inquired is, I find, entitled ‘Romans 
Dissected : a Critical Analysis of the Epistle 
to the Romans,’ by E. D. McRealsham, and is 
published by T. & T. Clark. What is the 
real name of the author ? Q. V. 


Otp WooveEn Cuest (9% §. vy. 88, 196, 275, 
465).—At Betchworth Church, in Surrey—a 
spacious stone building, mainly Early English, 
but with Saxon, Norman, Decorated, and Per- 
pendicular features—a very remarkable iron- 
bound old chest exists. It is about seven 
feet three inches long, and is hewn out of the 
trunk of an oak tree. Harry HeEms. 


Hutsn (9 §. v. 475 ; vi. 95, 154, 231, 297).— 
It is evident that Mr. Retcuet has not 
seen my reply to Canon Taytor, ante, 
p. 231. If he will kindly read it he will 
find most of his remarks on the Devonshire 
Huishes already answered, and I have only 
to repeat that they were manors named from 
their owners ; whereas the only two parishes 
in England called Huish, viz., Episcopi and 
Champflower, are manifestly water-bounded. 
I have maintained them to be Celtic names, 
and the manner in which a later distinctive 
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one has been added serves but to show in 
stronger relief that Huish is a word of itself, 
and cannot be, as contended, the simple Saxon 
hiwise (hide), which was a sum of money 
rather than a specific area. The compounds 
adduced by your latest correspondent add 
greatly to the strength of the Celtic position, 
and show the danger of reliance upon mere 
sound. Bochewis, now Buckish, interprets 
itself, and is clearly Saxon Boc-hewis or 
hiwisc, just as the Bucklands everywhere are 
Boc-land. Afelhewis, now Melhuish ; Odehiwis, 
now Woodhuish ; Chiwarthiwis, Langhewis, 
which are believed to exhaust the list, all 
proclaim themselves to be compounded with 
the Saxon Azwise or hide—a totally different 
word from the Celtic word for water, now 
known in Irish and Gaelic as wisge. 

It is by no means singular that two words 
in different languages, so closely alike in 
sound, should, in course of time, take the 
same form in writing, and be accepted as 
identical. The ‘H.E.D,’ will afford abundant 
instances of similar confusion, not all so 
readily to be untangled. 

| F. T. Eiworrsy. 


FoLK-LORE: SwEPT AND GARNISHED (98. 
vi. 327).—-Probably the Russian lady of whom 
H. E. M. speaks feared that the outgoing 
tenant would carry away with him the good 
luck of the place by having his apartment 
swept out. A Lincolnshire maidservant 
explained to me some years ago that it was 
wrong “to sweep out at the door, for fear of 
sweeping luck away.” Probably the super- 
stition is to be found in other parts of Europe 
also. E. O. 


Inscription in Moxy (9 §. vi. 329).—It 
seems tolerably plain, without requiring a 
knowledge of Gaelic, that two persons— 
i, M. L. and another—“ passed one hour” at 
the lonely spot mentioned. 
R. J. Hooxey. 


The Retreat, Liverpool. 


Perhaps R. M. L. and T., &c., are the initials 
of two companions who “passed one hour” 
on the spot where Mr. R. J. WaLKER found 
the stone. PALAMEDES. 


“SKILLY” (9 §. vi. 306, 378).—The word 
figures in the parody of a well-known hymn: 


Safe in the hands of the police, 
Safe, in Wandsworth jail, 

With a bundle of oakum to pick in the day, 
And a pint of skilly in a pail. T Ww 


PICTURE BY CoRBOULD (5' §, y, 329).—At 
this reference, nearly twenty-five years ago, 
a correspondent asked for an engraving from 
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a drawing by Corbould, but received no 
answer. The engraving formed the frontis- 
piece to the “English Classics” edition of 
Young’s ‘Night Thoughts,’ 1824, where it is 
lettered ‘ H. Corbould.—C. Heath.” 


WOT. 


THE GRAVE oF GrorcE Hertor (9% S.’ vi. 
170, 272).—The following extract, with the 
marginal note, from the marriage register of 
Bermondsey parish may be of interest :-— 

‘1624. January 4th, James Heriott, Esq., and 


Elizabeth J osey, gent. This James Herryot was 
one of ye 40 children of his father, a Scotsman.” 


J. G. Wattacr-James, M.B. 


Haddington. 


‘“ GALLUSES "=Braces (9¢® §, vi, 330). —The 
word has not died out in Scotland. Only a 
few days ago I heard a small boy of the 
humbler classes complain of his “ galluses ” 
being too tight, and causing him discomfort. 


GrorcE ANGUS. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


This word is still in common use in Scot- 
land. The following amusing incident in 
connexion with it may be worth bringing to 
memory. The extract is from ‘‘ The Event- 
ful Life of a Soldier | by the late Joseph 
Donaldson, | Sergeant in the 94th Scots Bri- 
gade. | New Edition. | London, | Charles 
Griffin & Company, | 1863.” Donaldson died 
in 1830. His book is evidence of undoubted 
genius :— 

‘* General Picton...... commanded the division. On 
this advance a man belonging to one of the regiments 
Sela had......lingered behind......and was prowling 
about from one house to another in search of 
plunder. General Picton, who was passing through, 
happened to cast his eye upon him, and called out, 
‘What are you doing there, sir? Why are you 
behind your regiment?’ The man..... had not an 
answer ready, but he stammered out an excuse, 
saying, ‘I came back to the house where I was 
quartered to look for my gallowses’ (braces). ‘ Ay, 
I see how it is,’ replied the general. ‘Get along, sir, 
to your division, and take my advice—always keep 
the word gallows in your mind.’ ” 

Li Ol sO 


Perth. 


I venture to think that if Mr. Hems had 
inquired for the article in any shop in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, he would have 
found the former name to have been more 
familiar than the latter. Bed SEE a 


This word is used in easy conversation 
among Lincolnshire villagers ; but I imagine 
that they would ask a shopman for “braces,” 
as a matter of politeness 


I have frequently met with this word in 
Virginia, and included it in a list of words 
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obsolete in England, but still in use in the 
Southern States, where, in country districts 
remote from cities, a number of similar words 
still linger. Much of that country was settled 
in the eighteenth century, and no inconsider- 
able number of so-called ‘“ Americanisms ” 
are in reality the survival of words common 
enough in England at that period, but which 
have since become obsolete. 
FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


[Many other replies received. ] 


B.D. (9 8. vi. 309).—Chauncy is wrong. 
“In Decretis Baccalaureus” means Bachelor 
in the Decretals or Canon Law, expressed by 
*B.Can.L.” in Boase’s ‘ Register of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The Latin for Bachelor 
of Divinity is “Sacre Theologie” (or “In 
Sacra Theologia”) ‘ Baecalaureus.” “In 
utroque jure” means “in both canon and 
civil law,’ LL.D., as at Cambridge and many 
other universities, but the canon law has 
been abolished at Oxford and has not been 
adopted at Durham, hence, in these latter 
universities, the law degrees are B.C.L. and 
D.C.L., not LL.B. and LL.D. F Nae bi oe 


Durham. 


The modern Latin for B.D. is ‘“ Bacca- 
laureus Divinitatis.” ‘‘Sanctze Theologize 
Baccalaureus” would have equalled B.D. Is 
“Sacre” ever used in place of “Sanctz”? 
Bachelor in Divinity is a free translation of 
‘in Decretis Baccalaureus,” if only for the 
reason that decretum equals ddypna. This 
version is probably more correct than Bache- 
lor in Divinity by ordination or edict. 

ARTHUR MAYALL, 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY TERMS (98. vi. 188, 
275).—These all apparently relate to eccle- 
siastical matters trom a churchwarden’s 
account book. It is, perhaps, desirable that 
the amount should be given for each item. 

1. “Shellys,” shells or rough coffins, either 
for the interment of the very poor or as 
temporary receptacles for the bodies which 
had been disinterred during rebuilding opera- 
tions, and were awaiting the finished coftins. 


2. “ Brygges,” supports for the lamp. A ; 


“brig” or bridge was, according to Halliwell, 
a utensil employed in brewing and in dairies 
to set the strainer upon, and also a kind 
of iron set over a fire. ‘“ Brigge” is a form 
of “bridge” in Northumberland as well as 
on the other side of the Tweed. Probably 
this was the sanctuary lamp, as one was 
always kept burning betore the Host. 

3. “Boyling the sensor.” A censer was 
used at funerals, &c., and it may be 
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possible contagious germs after, as was the 
custom, the incensation of the corpse. 

4, “Platters.” Fosbroke informs us that 
“in the fourteenth century we find them 
[z.e. lamps] of glass (among the Anglo-Saxons 
rare), drawn up and down with cords—lit 
with paper—with dishes under them” (° En- 
eycl. of Antiq.,’ 1840, p. 323). These dishes 
or platters were used to catch the “ kitchen 
stuff” used in the place of tallow, a use which 
Fosbroke says dated from the days of Augus- 
tine. A “paschall” was a large candlestick 
used at Easter. In the Anglo-Saxon Church 
as a preliminary to hallowing the paschal 
candle on Easter Eve, all the lights in the 
church were extinguished, and a fresh light 
struck for communicating to the “ paschal,” 
and hence to the other candles. See * Elfric’s 
Second Epistle,’ Henry Soames ; ‘The Anglo- 
Saxon Church,’ 1856, p. 267. 

5. “Deft,” a handy, ready-at-hand imple- 
ment of unspecified use. 

6. “Balling.” The balls of the clapper 
probably needed renewing. In a good bell 
the clapper would suffer from constant con- 
cussion. “ Balling” is described in Raymond’s 
‘Mining Gloss.,’ 1881, as “ the aggregation of 
iron in the puddling...... process into balls or 
loups.” But Mr. WALLACE-J AMES’s explana- 
tion is no doubt preferable, namely, that 
“balling” means fastening leather covers on 
bell-clappers for tolling. 

J. Honpen MacMIcHAEL. 

Wimbledon Park Road. 


2. “Brygg” is the term used for the 
arrangement for supporting the floating 
wick in primitive lamps formed by burning 
melted fat in an open vessel. If the wick 
falls over it is “drowned,” and a wire, or 
something of the kind, fastened across the 
vessel was used to keep it erect. “ Briggs” 
are still used in the North as a support tor 
the strainer through which the milk is poured 
when putting it away. 

3. Was it not usual to boil metal vessels 
in wood ashes and potash to cleanse them 
when they became very foul M. 


1 should think that “balling three bell- 
clappers” must mean refashioning the ol 
iron balls when worn out. mM kd es 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


[Other similar replies acknowledged. ] 


PROLOGUE AND EpILoGUE To THE ‘ CRITIC’ 
(9 S. vi. 289).—In the Tauchnitz edition of 
‘Sheridan’s Dramatic Works’ (Leipzig, 1869) 
the prologue to the ‘Critic’ is marked as the 
production of the Hon. Richard Fitzpatrick, 


that this was a way of purifying it from but no epilogue is given. Tnomas BAYNE. 


* 
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Count GiusEPPE PECCHIO (9 §, vi. 308).— 
This exile (see also ante, p. 326) is said, at the 
latter reference, to have lived in South Bank, 
St. John’s Wood, about 1835, a suburban 
district which is wonderfully altered since 
those days. I do not know whether a work 
of fiction may be considered as an authority, 
but, at any rate, the graphic description of 
the places may be regarded as faithful. Much 
of the scene ot ‘The Woman in White,’ which 
was eagerly read on its appearance in 1860, 
is laid at Hampstead and St. John’s Wood. 
Perhaps the author intended to describe 
Pecchio in the well-known Count Fosco. 

JOHN PickFrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The two persons named at this reference 
are one and the same, but the Chevalier 
Pecchio (who died 4 June, 1835) had no claim 
- to the title of count. See a memoir of him 
by K., 2.6, John Kenrick, in the Monthly 
Lepository, 1835, p. 590. V.ALLLLCLYV. 


GENERAL Sir JoHN Cope (9 §. vi. 329).— 
This officer was appointed colonel of the 7th 
(the Queen’s) Dragoons in 1741, and com- 
mander-in-chief in Scotland in 1744, He was 
not “court-martialled,’ but his conduct of 
military operations in 1745 was the subject 
of inquiry by a Board of General Officers, 
who reported in his favour. Had they re- 
ported adversely, no doubt he would have 
been tried by court-martial. A Jonathan 
Cope was appointed cornet in the lst (the 
King’s) Dragoon Guards in March, 1775—the 
only Cope in the ‘Army List’ of the year 
1776—but Ido not know to what family he 
belonged. W.S. 


Forty-four years ago a similar question? 
to which no reply has been given, appeared in 
‘N.& (). (248. 11. 68). The Scottesh Antequary; 
or, Northern Notes and Querves, of 1898 also 
contained a request for information respect- 
ing his birthplace, family, or portrait, but to 
the present date without success. 

EVERARD HOME COLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


FRENSHAM CAULDRON (9 §, vi. 329).—I am 
informed by a lady lately returned from a 
villeggvatura in Frensham that the cauldron, 
which is of copper, is carefully preserved in 
the space below the belfry of the church, and 
that an account of it is to be found in a little 
book entitled ‘Farnham and its Surroundings,’ 
and obtainable from the local booksellers for 
sixpence. Perhaps the following particulars 
concerning this relic will suftice for your 
correspondent. Aubrey, in his ‘Remaines of 
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Gentilisme’ (p. 123), mentions a conversation 
with Elias Ashmole, in which the latter 


‘spake of a cavous place, e.g., that at [Borough- 
hill]* in Surrey, where people, against Weddings 
or &c., bespoke Spitts, pewter, &c.: and they had 
it ; but were to returne it, or els they should never 
be supplyed any more.” 


A propos of this the editor prints at p. 235 the 
subjoined quotation from the ‘Natural His- 
tory and Antiquities of Surrey,’ iii. 366 :— 

‘‘In the vestry here [Frensham], on the north 
side of the chancel, is an extraordinary great kettle, 
or caldron, which the inhabitants say, by tradition, 
was brought hither by the fairies, time out of mind, 
from Borough-hill, about a mile from hence. To 
this place, if any one went to borrow a yoke of oxen, 
money, &c., he might have it for a year, or longer, 
so he kept his word to return it. There is a cave, 
where some have fancied to hear musick. On this 
Borough-hill (in the tything of Cherte, in the parish 
of Frensham) is a great stone} lying along, of the 
length of about six feet; they went to this stone, 
and knocked at it, and declared what they would 
borrow, and when they would repay, and a voice 
would answer, when they should come, and that 
they should find what they desir’d to borrow at that 
stone. This caldron, with the trivet, was borrow’d 
here after the manner aforesaid, but not return’d 
according to promise ; and though the caldron was 
afterwards carried to the stone it could not be 
received, and ever since that time no borrowing 
there. The people saw a great fire one night (not 
long since); the next day they went to see if any 
heath was burnt there, but found nothing. But 1 
do believe that this great kettle was an ancient 
utensil belonging to their church-house for the use 
of the ’Ayazai, or love-feasts, or revels.” 


Has Mr. Curtis consulted Murray’s ‘Hand- 


book to Surrey and Hants’? F, ADAMS, 
115, Albany Road, 8.E. 


Peyto, Perro, Perro, on Pero FAMILY oF 
WARWICKSHIRE (9% 8. vi. 290).—At 7 8, xi. 
128 Mr. Joun J. StockEN asked a similar 
question to the one propounded at the above 
reference. It was suggested by Mr. STOCKEN 
that Samuel Peyto was “supposed to belong 
to the ancient family of Peyto of Chesterton, 
near Leamington, co. Warwick.” I would 
therefore suggest that application should be 
made to the incumbent of Chesterton for the 
register to be searched. I visited Chesterton 
Church in 1887 and copied the Peyto (the 
name is invariably thus spelt) inscriptions, 
but I do not find the name of Samuel Peyto 
amongst them. JOHN T, PAGE. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Gipstes or SPAIN (9 §, vi. 309).—Perhaps 
‘Gypsies of Granada’ in the Hnglish Lllus- 
trated Magazine, vol. xvii.; ‘Spanish Gypsies’ 


* The brackets are the editor’s, James Britten. 

+ “Simons Stone” is marked as close by Frens- 
ham Pond in Cary’s ‘ English Atlas,’ 1787, map of 
Hampshire. 
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in Blackwoods Magazine, vol. 1.; ‘Spanish 
Gypsy,’ by George Eliot; and ‘Legal Lore 
relating to Gipsies,’ may be of assistance to 


Mr. PLATT. EVERARD Home CoLEeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Lovior” (9t §. vi. 149, 233, 338).—At 
the second reference Liddell and Scott's 
‘Lexicon’ is given as an authority for the 
statement that according to Pliny (xxx. 11) 
jaundiced persons are cured by looking at a 
certain yellow bird which he calls zeterus. T 
cannot find this in Philemon Holland’s ver- 
sion, but I do find the following :— 

Last of all, the Witwall,* or Lariot [stc], which 
is all over yellow, being not seen all winter time, 


appeareth about the  sunsteeds.” — Book x. 
chap. xxix. p. 287 b. 


Evidently this is the same bird, but nothing 
CoC aR. 


more is said of it. 


A ConTEMPORARY ON Scort (9t S, vi. 301). 
—Trusting to memory—nevera safe, and very 
often a disastrous expedient—I said that 
Scott acknowledged the authorship of the 
“Waverley Novels” at “a famous dinner in 
January, 1827.” As it is best. to be quite 
accurate, I now correct this, and state that 
the dinner was the Theatrical Fund dinner 
which took place on 23 February, 1827. Sir 
Walter Scott was chairman, and in reply to 
the toast of his health proposed by Lord 
Meadowbank, who formally announced that 
the Great Unknown was now revealed, said 
that he had to plead guilty to the charge 
(Lockhart’s ‘Life of Scott,’ vii. 19, ed. 1838). 
My friend Mr. Pickrorp draws my attention 
to Lockhart’s confident assertions regarding 
the author of ‘Waverley’ in ‘ Peter’s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk’ (1819). Lockhart was let 
into the secret some time before the publica- 
tion of ‘Ivanhoe’ in December, 1819. “ But,” 
he says, 

‘had he favoured me with no such confidence, it 
would have been impossible for me to doubt that I 
had been present some months before at the con- 
versation which suggested, and, indeed, supplied, 
all the materials of one of its most amusing 
chapters.”—TJbid., iv. 343. 
Lockhart had been for some time a persona 
grata at Abbotsford, and he became Scott’s 
son-in-law in 1820. Itis curiously interesting 
to find Scott himself, in a letter to Miss Edge- 
worth, written in 1824, ingeniously parrying 
the question of authorship, and referring in 
the following terms to Mrs. Grant of Laggan, 
whom his correspondent had named as one 
of those that had confidently associated his 
name with the novels :— 
seal SE PA ON MAU ae 8S Le Se 
* Chlorion. 
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‘“Good Mrs. Grant is so very cerulean, and sur- 
rounded by so many fetch-and-carry mistresses and 
misseses, and the maintainer of such an unmerciful | 
correspondence, that, though I would do her any 
kindness in my power, yet I should be afraid.to be 
very intimate with a woman whose tongue and pen 
are rather overpowering. She is an excellent person, 
notwithstanding.”—TJhid., v. 331. 

He would, that is. have been afraid to include 
Mrs. Grant in the select number that had 
been in the secret practically from the first, 
but, as we have seen by reference to the “ un- 
merciful correspondence,” she had all along 
an assured faith on the subject. Scott after- 
wards helped her—not without some asser- 
tiveness from the “cerulean” element—to a 
pension from the Civil List. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


SHAKESPEARE AND Cicero (9¢ S. v. 288, 462 ; 
vi. 56, 154, 214, 316).—I know not how Shak- 
speare got one of his sonnets from the Greek, 
but he himself was incapable of translating 
the Greek poem. Perhaps Ben Jonson or 
some other scholar helped him. It would be 
strange if Shakspeare had no knowledge of 
the translation of Homer made by his fellow- 
dramatist Chapman ; but be it granted that 
he had looked at it and taken some hints 
from it, it is evident that he had no concep- 
tion of Homeric character. Nor did he know 
anything about the Greeks. Timon of Athens 
and Ulysses are men such as Shakspeare 
alone could draw, but they are not Greeks. 
Ajax and Achilles are very far from being 
Greeks. It is impossible that anybody who 
really knew Homer could have drawn such 
portraits of Ajax and Achilles as Shakspeare 
has drawn. I did not remark all the mis- 
takes that are to be found in ‘Troilus and 
Cressida.’ “Bull-bearing Milo” is one ana- 
chronism. There are some strange mistakes 
in Chaucer ; but Chaucer lived in a barbarous 
age, Shakspeare in an age of great learning. 
Withal, it is clear that Chaucer knew much 
more Latin than Shakspeare did. In the fol- 
lowing lines Shakspeare makes canus the 
Latin for dog :— : 
Great Hercules is presented by this imp, 

Whose club killed Cerberus, that three-headed 

canus $ 
And when he was a babe, a child, a shrimp, 
Thus did he strangle serpents in his manus. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. 
I am surprised that he made this mistake, for 
his language shows that he certainly knew 
some Latin. E. YARDLEY. 


“Owl IN Ivy sBusH” (9th §, vi. 328).—TI 
have long known Dr. A. Clarke’s story of the 
Epworth parish clerk and of Mr. (not Mrs.) 
Wesley? giving out the Psalm in Epworth 


9 8. VI. Nov. 17, 1900.] 
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Church, “Like to an owl in ivy bush,” &c., 
but I have never been able to trace the words 
in any version of the Psalms. The version 
actually used must have been either Stern- 
hold and Hopkins’s or Tate and Brady’s, in 
neither of which does the “ivy bush” appear, 
and I take it to be a humorous touch added 
by some member of the Wesley family in 
telling the tale. “Like an owl in an ivy 
bush” is a proverbial saying in North Lin- 
colnshire, and, if it has not arisen out of the 
above story, it may have suggested the “im- 
provement” on the versions formerly bound 
up with the Prayer Books, and used in all 
English churches. HLA beat Oe 
Durham. 


The anecdote, as related by Dr. A. Clarke, 
is thought by good judges to be apocryphal, 
at least in some of the details. See the whole 
subject discussed at length in Tyerman’s 
‘Lite of Samuel Wesley, Senior,’ 1866, 
pp. 451-5, and in .Stevenson’s ‘Memorials of 
the Wesley Family,’ 1876, pp. 155-6. Steven- 
son says the lines “Like to an owl,” &c., 
“cannot be found in any version of the 
Psalms then known to be in use.” Brewer’s 
‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ has a note 
on the proverbial comparison which quotes 
from a carol of the time of Henry VL, but 
not the words in question. 

: d: LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


The fact of the ivy bush having been 
formerly supposed to be the favourite haunt 
of the melancholy author of “ Too-whit, too- 
whoo,” gave rise, [ believe, to this phrase in 
its application to a “sawny,” or to one having 
a scared or ugly look, or to one possessing some 
startlingly unusual characteristic feature or 
headdress :— 

Lord Sp. Prithee, how did the fool look ? 

Col. Look! Pgad, he look’d for all the world like 
an owl in an ivy bush.”—Swift, ‘Pol. Conv.,’ 
Conv. l. 
Halliwell has the saying, “I live too near the 
wood to be frightened by an owl,” meaning 
“I am too old to be scared by a bogey of 
that sort.” J. H. MacMicHaet, 


{ARGARET OF BourBon (9* §. vi. 289),—I 
send this to correct an error in the query. 
Married 6 January, 1472, died 19 April, 1483. 
The date of birth I am unable to ascertain. 

| JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


MepiavaL TITHE Barns (9 §S. vi. 309).— 
When the subject of tithe barns was being 
discussed in 8" §. ii. and iii. I sent a note 
respecting the one at Naseby, but I presume 
it was only acknowledged with the “many 


replies” at 8'> S, ii. 331. May I now say that 
this fine old barn is still to be seen standing 
on the south side of Naseby Church? I was 
looking at it again only the other day. It 
is a most picturesque building, being con- 
structed largely of oak beams, with the addi- 
tions of thatch for the roof and mud for the 
walls. In the beam over the main doorway 
on the west side is deeply carved 
E.8. 1601 

I presume these initials and date refer to 
Edward Shuckburgh, who died 25 April, 1658, 
aged eighty-six, and whose gravestone, though 
now much defaced, may still be seen in the 
flooring of the chancel. I was glad to be able 
to secure a good photograph of the old tithe 
barn from Naseby Post Ofttice. 


JOHN T. Pages. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


I have seen illustrations and descriptions 
of such in various issues of the Country Life 
newspaper during the past twelve months. 


W. Curzon. YEO, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


YEOMANRY Recorps (9"" §, vi. 269).—I have 
in my possession a number of pay-sheets of 
the old Derbyshire Yeomanry, date about 
1820, but I am not certain as to exact date, as 
I am writing from memory. These sheets 
contain the names of the officers and men of 
each troop, and the pay they received whilst 
up for training. I have also one or two old 
hotel bills in connexion with the same. These 
show the amount paid for dinners, bottles of 
wine, &c., and are considerably interesting. 
I am thinking of sending them for publica- 
tion in the feliquary or some Derbyshire 
journal, CHARLES Drury. 


‘Historical Record of the Shropshire Yeo- 
manry Cavalry,’ by Col. Wingfield, was pub- 
lished by Adnitt & Naunton, of Shrewsbury, 


in 1888. EVERARD HoME CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


‘PEACE, RETRENCHMENT, AND REFORM” 
(9 S. iii. 287, 334 ; vi. 256).— Writing in the 
Mormng Herald of 2 August, 1899, Sir Charles 
Dilke makes a statement corroborative of 
that in the ‘D.N.B., namely, that it was 
chiefly through the efforts of Joseph Hume 
that “retrenchment” was added to the words 
“peace and reform” as the party watchword. 
He says :— 

‘*When you speak of the old Liberal phrases, 
“Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform,’ and ‘the 
greatest good of the greatest number,’ you must 
remember that they are somewhat musty. The 
former was the emendation of ‘ Peace and Reform’ 
—the Whig watchword of the Great War—which ~ 
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was made by Hume’s insistence on the introduction 
of retrenchment. ‘Peace’ is professed by all. 
‘Reform’ is vague; and the democratic forces are 
rather favourable to obtaining monev’s worth for 
expenditure than to retrenchment. For example, 
many desire to see the adoption ofa universal system 
of Old- Age Pensions, which would necessarily 
involve an enormous increase in national expendi- 
ture. All are favourable to a great increase of the 
Home Office Inspectorates, and to many other 
developments of expenditure.” 

Later, this played-out party poll-lure had a 
variant when Cobden, soon after his return 
from North America, whither he went in 
1835, published a remarkable pamphlet, en- 
titled “ England, Ireland, and America, by a 
Manchester Manufacturer,” which attracted 
considerable attention at the time, and first 
brought its author into public notice beyond 
the limits of his own district. In it he 
advocated ‘ Peace, Non-intervention, Re- 


trenchment, and Free Trade.” 
J. HotpEN MacMIcHAkL. 


SURNAMES FROM SINGLE Letrrers (9 §. vi. 
264).—It is a pity Mr. Henry Harrison did 
not complete his alphabetical jew Pesprit. He 
might have gone from Veacock to 
W=Toovey, X= Eggs, Y=Wve, Z—Izzard (an 
old name for the letter). All these names 
are to be found in Lower’s ‘ Patronymica 
Britannica,’ though they do not receive a 
literal explanation. St. SwITHIN. 


Another tailor, in the Strand, describes 


himself as “Sam W.” 
Franors P. MARCHANT. 


Brixton Hill. 


Bowditch (‘Suffolk Names’) gives as 
instances of these Dee, Kay, Pee, Tee, Wye, 
and Wyman, some of which are much more 
likely to have had another source. I am con- 
nected with a family bearing the name of 
Geeson. The Gis hard. This seems to point 
to another derivation in this case also. 


O55 CA n+ 


If Mr. Harrison wishes better authority 
than a newspaper correspondent on uni- and 
bi- literal proper names in France he will find 
abundance of evidence in each volume of the 
Intermédiaire from the thirty - fifth to the 
forty-first. See the indexes, sub tzt. ‘Noms 
s’écrivant avec Une ou Deux Lettres.’ An 
analysis of these articles might prove an 
amusing pendant to the whimsical ke he 


sends you. 


“SAVE THE FACE OF (TO)” (9 §. vi. 308).—I 
do not know whether the 7umes phrase quoted 
by Arrquts, “To save the face of the palace 
clique,” refers to Chinese affairs, but the ex- 
pression seems to be of Chinese origin. In 
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that most interesting book ‘Chinese Charac- 
teristics,’ by Arthur Smith (1897), there is 
a whole chapter on “Face.” It is there shown 
that it is a principle with “the heathen 
Chinee” to save appearances—or, as he puts 
it, to “save face”—at any cost. “To be 
accused of a fault is to ‘lose face,’ and the 
fault must be denied, whatever the evidence, 
in order to ‘save face.’” 
C. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


Does this not simply mean to screen or 
protect? But for the action of the peace 
commissioners the face of the palace clique 
might get damaged and be rendered unfit for 
public inspection. The commissioners will 
act as a blind and prevent such untoward 
results. The palace clique would appear to 
have more caution than courage, risking the 
abandonment of true devotion rather than 
stand the strain of direct criticism. The great 
Montrose deprecated such a policy on the 
part of his mistress, the State, when he gave 
warning in these explicit terms :— 

But ’gainst my Battery if I find 
Thou shun’st the Prize so sore, 


As that thou set’st me up a Blind, 
I’ll never love thee more. 


THOMAS BAYNE. 


This and its converse, to “lose face,” are 
common expressions in “pidgin English.” If 
a Chinaman, of whatever standing, suffers in 
reputation or position by punishment, repri- 
mand, or slights before inferiors, d&c., in the 
words of himself and his friends he “loses 
face.” As to the first expression, a little epi- 
sode that I witnessed years ago may explain 
it. A friend of mine was kicking (figuratively) 
his “boy ” out of the house, on an accusation 
of stealing, before his coolies. when the 
accused turned on his master and threatened 
to get “plenty dollah” out of him at the 
court for libel. My “boy,” who was present, — 
observed to me, “ He makee save face,” waiv- 
ing altogether the question of guilt or inno- 
cence. AP ks: 


This is a Chinese phrase having one or two 
meanings which are not very clear to the 
Occidental, and I cannot do better than refer 
Axiguis to chap. iv. of ‘Chinese Character- © 
istics,’ by Arthur Smith. ) 

HAROLD SPACKMAN, 


HERALDIC (9 §. vi. 350).—The arms of 
Gouldsmith of Nantwich are, Gules, on a 
fesse or, between three martlets arg., as many ~ 
fleur-de-lys azure ; of Hucks, Arg., a chevron 
between three owls azure (this quartering is, 
or may be, borne by Lord Aldenham); of 
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Sherbroke of Notts, Vair, a chief or ; over all, 


on a bend gules, three mullets arg., pierced of 


the last. Oswatp Hunter-Buarr, O.S.B. 


Oxford. 


“Op Jamaica” (9 8, v. 49; vi. 354).—By 
an extraordinary slip I have, at the second 
reference, designated the sun as a planet. 


Will readers kindly forgive and correct ? 
F. ADAMS. 


AUTHORS OF QuoraTIONS WANTED (9* §. 
vi. 330).— 
This much, and this is all, we know. 


In a hymn by John Newton, 1779 (‘ Olney Hymns’), 
commencing— 
In vain our fancy strives to paint 
The moment after death, 
the fourth verse is— 
This much, and this is all, we know, 
They are supremely blest ; 
Have done with sin, and care, and woe, 
And with their Saviour rest. 
Cuas. INMAN. 


[Similar replies received. | 


That dark inn the grave. 
Scott, ‘ Lord of the Isles,’ book vi. stanza 26. 
OV: 


Some dish more sharply spiced than this 
Milk-soup men call domestic bliss. 

' These lines are by Coventry Patmore, and occur in 
the short poem ‘ Olympus.’ p.-G, -H, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Book-Prices Current. Vol. XIV. (Stock.) 
TuHat the rapid extension of size in ‘ Book-Prices 
Current’ which marked previous volumes is arrested, 
and that the volume for 1900 is less by one sheet 
than its predecessor, is attributable solely to the 
influences of the war. To the same cause it has to 
be charged that the average sum realized per lot 
has shrunk from 2/. 19s. 5d., at which it formerly 
stood, to 2/. 6s. 2d. The malign influence was—as 
Mr. Slater, the editor, shows— principally felt 
during the months of December of the past and 
January of the present year, when reports of dis- 
asters and untoward incidents succeeded each 
other with unfortunate rapidity. From the effects 
of the depression thus exercised the recovery wit- 
nessed in June and July failed to redeem us. No 
library of primary importance was, indeed, sold 
during the year. Some sales of great interest there 
were, such as that of the Tixall library. Massed 
together, however, the most noticeable sales of last 
season would not approach the importance of a 
single Ashburnham or Syston Park collection. 
Not on that account is the present volume less 
valuable than its predecessors, and a careful study 
of it is indispensable to one seeking to under- 
stand or write about the state of the English book- 
market at the close of the century. Most remark- 
able of all is the change that has come over the 
early editions of Stevenson and Mr. Kipling, the 
prices of which have been unduly inflated. Mr. 


Slater describes the collapse as in some instances 
** disastrous.” ‘Schoolboy Lyrics’ thus fell from 
135. to 3/. 5s., the most marvellous reduction we 
have ever known. Next to this comes the United 
Service College Chronicle, nineteen numbers of 
which, in July, 1899, brought 101/., while the largest 
set then ever sold, comprising forty-two numbers, 
went during the present year for 29/. ; an even larger 
set was sold subsequently for 5/. 10s., and thirteen 
numbers brought only 17. Some sensible and satis- 
factory reasons for a reduction which others had 
seen to be inevitable are supplied by the editor. 
It is pleasant for possessors of the great productions 
of the Kelmscott Press that no similar falling off— 
indeed, no falling off at all—is to be feared. That 
opinion also we have heard expressed in other 
quarters, but it is gratifying to have it corroborated 
by so eminent an authority as Mr. Slater. 

Turning to the book itself, which we still regard 
as indispensable to the collector, we find little 
or nothing which could be improved. In a few 


| further cases it might be well to add dates of 


publication. Thus in the case of the ‘Méthode et 
Invention Nouvelle de traiter les Chevaux’ of the 
Duke of Newcastle two entries appear in the index. 
One of these lots brings l/., the other 162. It might 
be well in future to give the dates, which are 
different, and distinguish that one is in English 
and the other in French. It is good news that the 
index to the first ten volumes is nearing com- 
pletion, and that the publisher hopes shortly to 
issue it. Intending subscribers should take cog- 
nizance of the fact, since the issue will be limited. 


A Guide to the Study of Book- Plates (Hx-Libris). 
By John Byrne Leicester Warren (Lord de 
Tabley). (Manchester, Sherratt & Hughes.) 

Tue ‘Guide to the Study of Book-Plates’ of the 

Hon. Leicester Warren (afterwards the third and 

last Lord de Tabley), first published in 1880, has 

long been a scarce and valued book. It did more 
than any other work to establish the cult of the 
book-plate, was in part responsible for the origin 
of the Ex-Libris Society, and established a system 
of classification which has since been maintained 
and expanded. So highly has it been esteemed 
that Mr. Thairlwall, a member of the Council, has 
compiled a serviceable index, which has been 
by permission reprinted in a limited edition from 
the Society’s Journal. A new edition of Lord de 
Tabley’s book has, in answer to many applications, 
at length been issued by Lady Leighton Warren, 
the sister of the writer. Comparing the reprint 
with the original edition, we find practically no 
alteration. Everything, to the number of pages, is 
the same; some slight addition to the prefatory 
matter is traceable, and one or two corrections not 
easily detected have been made from Lord de 

Tabley’s own copy. So thoroughly a labour of love 

had been the compilation of the book, and so much 

assistance had been received from the best autho- 
rities on the subject, that no change was called for. 

The book will be warmly welcomed by a public 

many members of which have sought for it long. 


Hampton Court: a Short History of the Royal Manor 
and Palace. By Ernest Law. (Bell & Sons.) 

Ir is a good idea to compress into a volume of 

‘* Bohn’s Illustrated Library” that portion of Mr. 

Law’s ‘ History of Hampton Court Palace’ which 

is of service to the general reader. The original 

history, to the merits of which we have borne 
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frequent testimony, is, in its way, indispensable. 


By leaving out authorities, references, notes, and 
appendices, all of which can be found in the earlier 
edition, it has been possible to give in a volume 
of between four and five hundred pages all that 
the average student can require. A capital portrait 


of Henry ‘VILL. serves as frontispiece. Other illus- 
trations—many of them of high interest—are in- 
cluded, and there is an excellent index. 


An Old Man’s Holidays. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


We have here another delightful account of summer 
rambles by meadow and stream by the gentleman 
thinly veiling his identity behind the name of the 
Amateur Angler. His latest book covers the period 
from April, 1898, to July of the present year, and 
includes not only pleasant saunters by the Itchen, 
but excursions to Wales, to Cornwall, and the 
North Riding. The style has the old charm rarely 
to be found except in books dealing with natural 
objects, and it is hoped, and not to be doubted, 
that the reader will be lured on to the concluding 
pages concerning ‘ Animals of To-day.’ One passage 
that will make sorrowful appeal to the lover of 
nature is on the scarcity of kingfishers, soon, it is 
to be feared, to be no longer denizens of English 
dales. The little volume is charmingly illustrated, 
and may be hailed as another contribution to the 
‘* contemplative man’s” delight. 


By the Amateur Angler. 


King Arthur in Cornwall. By W. Howship Dickin- 

son, M.D. (Longmans & Co.) 
TuHoucH far from being an out-and-out partisan, 
Dr. Dickinson is a believer in the personal exist- 
ence of a King Arthur, and has compiled a work 
which, while putting aside everything that is 
‘‘ obviously or probably fabulous,” gives weight to 
the details of topography that support the theory 
of his existence. On one point he 1s strong: that if 
the great battle of Camlan was fought between 
Arthur and Mordred, it took place, not in Corn- 
wall, but in Scotland, at Camelon, on the river 
Carron, in the valley of the Forth. Stress is also 
laid on the fact that Arthur could not have seen 
an arch or a stone of the existing building of 
Tintagel, which, however, dves not necessarily 
detach him from association with Tintagel, of 
which, according to an immemorial tradition, he 
was lord. ‘To do justice to Dr. Dickinson’s book 
requires a knowledge and an enthusiasm kindred 
with his own. It is well written and agreeably 
illustrated. 


Eton. By A. Clutton-Brock. (Bell & Sons.) 
Tus series of ‘‘The Great Public Schools” is 
keeping up a good level. The author in this case 
has an easier task than his predecessors, because 
there are plenty of Etoniana to rely on for material. 
He has used Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte’s ‘ History’ 
and Mr. Sterry’s more recent ‘Annals’ of Eton 
with advantage. In fact, his earlier history of the 
school and the illustrations given of the buildings 
are all that could be required. In modern matters 
his work seems rather thin. The aim of the series, 
we believe, is to attract old boys as well as 
parents desiring information. Now we doubt if old 
Etonians will find enough about old boys who dis- 
tinguished themselves in work or play. We miss, 
for instance, any record of a man like H. C. Good- 
hart, famous alike at football and scholarship. The 
other members of this series rightly gave a page or 


two to distinguished old boys. Mr. Clutton-Brock’s 
reference to Eton cricket of to-day, where it does 
go into detail, is unfortunate. Mr. C. M. Wells, 
who supervises that sport, is a bowler of excep- 
tional skill, as the averages show, and a good bat 
too. He would, however, hardly be recognized as 
“the famous Cambridge wicket-keeper.” ‘I‘here 
ought to be a list of the present masters, and the 
index is rather scrappy. 


From the Oxford University Press Mr. Frowde 
has issued in varying forms, all attractive, Keble’s 
Christian Year and A Kempis’s lmitation of Christ. 
The text of the latter has been carefully revised, 
and is absolutely faithful to the original Latin, no 
word or phrase having been altered in the interests 
of any school or party. Some desirable changes of 
arrangement have been made, and some noteworthy 
and serviceable additions in the shape of indexes, 
&c., are to be discerned. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices .— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” nie 


W. G. (“‘Nietzsche”).—Apply to Watts & Co., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street. ‘A Genealogy 
ot Morals,’ ‘Thus Spake Zarathustra,’ and ‘I'he 
Case of Wagner’ are the books by Nietzsche so far, 
we think, translated in English. ‘There is a little 
Nietzschian paper, * The Kagle and the Serpent,’ of 
which we have seen copies. | 

Hic et Usiqun (‘‘ Wayzgoose”).—The subject is 
fully discussed 6 8. iv. 80; 7 §. x. 187, 233, 373; 
xi. 34; 8S. x. 432, 483; xi. 30, 157, 254. ** Chapel” 
with printers means a gathering of workmen to 
discuss matters of trade interest. it is supposed 


to derive from Caxton’s occupancy of a chapel at 
Westminster. 


KATHARINE.—‘“‘ Ships that pass in the night” is 
from Longtellow’s ‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn,’ part iii., 
‘The Theologian’s Tale,’ ‘ Elizabeth,’ canto iy. 

B. D. Mosrxey (‘‘ Loaf and Dead Body ”).—This 


has already been too fully discussed to be noticed 
again. 


NOLLCE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
**The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”?— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, H.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception, - 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


DE QUINCEY AND HUGO GROTIUS. 


DE QuINcry records a conversation with 
some of the other boys when he was a student 
at the Manchester Grammar School about the 
value of Grotius as a defender of the Christian 
religion. Paley was then in full vogue, and 
some of them regarded him as having eclipsed 
the older apologist. It was said that Pococke, 
when an Oriental translation of Grotius was 
suggested, had pointed out as objectionable 
the reference to the legend of the dove which 
was supposed to be the messenger from 
heaven to the prophet. A boy who is in- 
dicated only by the initial G., but in whom 
we may recognize the future Bishop of 
Chichester,* suggested that Grotius had de- 
liberately restricted his choice of arguments 
because * 


‘“‘the neutral man will hearken to authorities 
notoriously neutral; Mussulmans will show defer- 


* This was Ashurst Turner Gilbert, who became 
Principal of Brasenose College, and in 1842 was 
appointed Bishop of Chichester. He had a blind 
daughter, whose efforts on behalf of the blind have 
been productive of much and lasting good. Dr. 
Gilbert died 21 February, 1870. His only publica- 
tion was a Visitation charge. He is noticed in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 7 


ence to the statements of Mussulmans; the sceptic 
will bow to the reasonings of scepticism.” 


On this De Quincey asks :— 


“Was G— right? In that case he picked a lock 
which others had failed to pick. Was he wrong? 
In that case he sketched the idea and outline of a 
better work (better, as more original and more 
special in its service) than any which Grotius has 
himself accomplished.” 

The Opium-Eater half apologizes for not 
having examined the book to see if the ex- 
planation was correct, 


Grotius is no longer regarded as the stan- 
dard-bearer of Christianity, but his book will 
always retain a certain interest and has a 
curious history. It happens that Grotius has 
himself given an account of the origin and 
intention of his book. When he was a prisoner 
in the castle of Lupstein, he whiled away the 
hours by the composition of a little book 
which he afterwards described as “the child 
of my grief in time past ; now a monument 
of my thanksgiving to God.” He wrote it in 
Dutch, his native language, and he wrote it 
in verse. Probably his choice of metre was 
determined by the greater difficulty of the 
task, and the greater likelihood that it would 
divert his mind from the considerations of his 
misfortunes. Yet he knew the value of verse 
as a medium of instruction. ‘“ For precepts 
of wisdom,” says Bishop Symon Patrick, 
speaking of this matter, 

‘so taught are exceeding charming to the minds 
of youth; being not only more easily imprinted on 
the" memory, but touching the affections more 


powerfully, and to the very quick, than when other- 
wise spoken at large.” 


He may have remembered that Apollinarius 
is said to have translated the books of Moses 
and other parts of the Old Testament into 
heroic verse in imitation of Homer. 

The Dutch were, and are, a maritime people, 
and Grotius, thinking of their skill in seaman- 
ship, considered that the sailors’ love of song 
might be turned to account in the propagation 
of the faith. As they passed from port to port, 
the rimes in which he had expounded the 
grounds of the Christian religion would fur- 
nish them with sober entertainment, give 
them an intelligent faith, and supply them 
with arguments for the confutation or con- 
viction of men of other religion or of no reli- 
gion. “For,” observes Grotius, 

“they would neither want matter for such en- 
deavours, when in their long voyages they commonly 
met either pagans, as in China and Guinea; or with 
Mahometans, as under the Turkish Empire, the 
Persian, and the Africans ; or with Jews, who, as 
they are now professed enemies of Christians, so 
are dispersed through the greatest part of the 
world; and there would always be store of impious 
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men, who are ready upon occasion to vent the poison 
which for fear they keep concealed.” 
The ‘Bewys van den Waren Godesdienst’ 
appeared in 1622. Grotius escaped from 
rison in 1621, and was frequently asked by 
is great Parisian friend Hieronymus Bigno- 
nius what were the arguments of his Dutch 
book. This led Grotius to translate it into 
Latin prose, and it immediately became 
popular all over Europe.* In 1638 the 
author writes to Vossius that there are two 
German, an English, a French, a Greek, and 
a Persian version accomplished or in process. 
To have put a systematic argument for the 
truth of Christianity into verse will seem in 
these degenerate days somewhat of a town de 
force ; but as early as 1631 there was a German 
translation in verse, and an English one in 
1686, and another one in 1776. The thing, 
then, can be done if it is worth the doing. 
The scheme of the work is comprehensive. 
The first book is devoted to the existence of 
God ; the second argues that the truth of the 
Christian religion is evidenced by the death 
and resurrection of Jesus, the excellence of 
His precepts, and the extension of His doc- 
trines ; and the third deals with the authen- 
ticity and authority of the New Testament. 
The fourth book is directed against various 
forms of pagan religion, and the fifth argues 
that the Jews ought to be convinced by the 
evidence for the miracles of Jesus, and should 
recognize Him as the looked-for Messiah. 
The sixth book is devoted to the case of the 
Mahometans. Grotius begins by a catalogue 
of the corruptions of Christianity which were 
punished by the invasion of the barbarian 
hordes ; and this not effecting a reform, 
‘“Mahomet by the just permission of God planted 
a new religion, the opposite of the true Christian 
faith, but expressing in words what was in a great 
measure the conduct of life of the greater part of 
those who claimed to be disciples of Jesus.” 
Grotius alleges that the Mahometan populace 
are prohibited from reading the Koran—a 
statement that is, of course, inaccurate. He 
emphasizes the fact that Mahomet acknow- 
ledges Christ, and compares the miracles 
attributed to each. The first Christians, he 
claims, were fearers of God; the first 
Mahometans were robbers. The spread of 
Christianity he attributes to the miracles 
wrought by its Founder and the apostles ; the 
spread of Mahometanism to the sword. In 


* The letter to Bignonius which serves as a pre- 
face to the Latin text is dated Paris, 27 Aug., 1639 ; 
but there is in the British Museum a_ book, 
“ Sensus Librorum Sex, quos pro Veritate Religionis 
Christiane Batavie, scripsit H. Grotius (Parisiis, 
1627),” which, according to a note in the Catalogue, 
is ‘not an extract, but the complete Latin text.” 
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like manner he compares the precepts of the 
two religions, greatly to the disadvantage of 
the disciples of the prophet. “There are 
many absurd things,” says Grotius, “in the 
Mahometan books.” The book concludes with 
an exhortation to the Christians as to the 
duty of faithfulness and unity. 

Grotius makes no profession of quoting only 
Mahometan authors, although necessarily 
most of what he urges is directed against the 
teaching of the Koran. On the whole, then, 
it would appear that the Manchester Gram- 
rar School boy had hit upon a plan for an 
apologetic work which had the merit of 
originality, and would seem to be well adapted 
to the end in view. 

It would lead us too far afield to compare 
the arguments of Grotius with those adopted 
by Al-Kindi in a defence of Christianity. 

Wittiam E. A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


WHITGIFT’S HOSPITAL, CROYDON. 
(Continued from p. 384.) 

THERE is also in the audience chambet 
what is known as a “coffin-stool,’ one out 
of eighteen which are mentioned in an 
early inventory of the Hospital property. 

Immediately to the left, past the fireplace, 
the visitor enters the sanctum of the arch 
bishop. This room can be best described as 
severely plain; it is panelled throughout. 
Opposite the door there is a specimen of an 
old corner cupboard, which forms part of the 
woodwork of the room, and is therefore a 
fixture. 

It would, perhaps, not be difficult to pic- 
ture in the mind of the visitor the aged arch- 
bishop sitting in this small, rather cheer- 
less, ill-lighted room, and in the quiet, 
monastic - like seclusion of his environment 
pondering over his past life. There would - 
spring up before him his early childhood 
spent in Grimsby, and the rapid action of his 
mind would carry his thoughts to his master- 
ship of Pembroke Hall, then to his charge of 
Wales—-possibly back to the time when he 
was at Trinity College—then again to the 
See of Worcester, and, finally, to his advance- 
ment to the See of Canterbury. In such a 
life as Whitgift’s there was ample scope for 
reflection, self- recrimination, and possibly 
self-congratulation. ; 

It was in 1563 that Thomas Cartwright, 
chief of the Nonconforming party, presented 
Parliament with a book written by him called 
‘An Admonition.’ Archbishop Whitgift kept 
naturally to his own ideas of Church govern- 
ment. ‘The bandying which took place 
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between these two giants in writing in the 
shape of books can be verified by a look at 
six or seven volumes I saw in the audience 
chamber. These books are titled in almost 
bewildering language. Here are some of the 
titles : “An Answer to acertain Libel intituled 
An <Admonition, by John Whitgift, D. 
Divinity, 1572”; “A Reply to the Answer 
made by M. Doctor Whitgifte against the 
Admonition to Parliament, by T. C.” (no 
date, but probably between 1572 and 1575) ; 
‘“The Defense of the Answere to the Admoni- 
tion against the Replie of T. C. by John Whit- 
gift, Doctor of Divinitie, 1574”; “The 
Second Replie of Thomas Cartwright against 
Master Doctor Whitgift’s Second Answer, 
1575." 
the archbishop. 

At the north-west corner of Whitgift’s 
sanctum a door of comparatively recent make 
opens on part of the well-worn stair which 
leads to the archbishop’s sleeping apartment. 
The stair is steep, and turns abruptly from 
the door to the left. 

At the head of the stair is one of the finest 
specimens it is possible to see of a sixteenth- 
century inside door. It is very thick, and 
what may be called two-ply, and of great 
strength. 

Some remarkable features of this door are 
its two sets of hinges and its three locks, one 
of the latter locking and unlocking in the 
common way from the inside and outside. A 
handle on the door inside only opens it; 
the remaining two locks are manipulated 
from the outside, and practically secret. The 
action by which the locking and unlocking is 
put in motion resembles the heads of the 
bolts or nails which are so common and 
numerous over this and similar doors. 

It is clear that the archbishop had cause 
to be careful of his personal safety, and was 
specially so with regard to his sleeping-room. 

ven supposing an entry to have been made 
into the quadrangle, an evil-disposed person 
would then have had at least five strong 
Ds doors to force ere he could reach Whit- 
gilt. 

No doubt the troublesome times in which 
the archbishop lived, and certain acts of his 
own, together with his many enemies among 
Nonconformists, Roman Catholics, and others, 
made it necessary for him to take the greatest 
care to protect himself. 

His body-servant, or whoever had the keys 
or means necessary to work the outside locks, 
must have been in the highest degree trust- 
worthy. The person occupying the bedroom, 
it will be noted, could not get out (if the two 
outside locks were fastened) without the 
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concurrence and aid of some one outside the 
room. 

On the other hand, no person could enter 
the bedroom without the archbishop or 
the occupant being party thereto by un- 
locking his side and turning the “opening ” 
handle. 

The shutters of the two very small windows 
in the bedroom are in situ. Returning down 
the well-worn stairs, which are celebrated, if 
not hallowed by the footsteps of Archbishop 
Whitgift, we revert in thought to the men 
who have been privileged to fill the position of 
warden, and so have trod these time-honoured 
steps. The archbishop was his own warden 
for some time. 

In 1668 William Crowe was chaplain—a 
man of considerable ability as a writer, who 
ingloriously ended his life by hanging him- 
self. John Shepherd, who filled the position 
of chaplain in 1675, had under him as _ usher 
John Oldham the poet, It was at this hos- 
pues Oldham produced, among other writings, 
1is satire on the Jesuits. Croydon has to 
thank this usher for the visit of the Earls of 
Rochester and Dorset, Sir Charles Sedley, and 
other persons of distinction at this time, to 
the venerable. structure. Oldham died at 
the residence of his patron the Earl of 
Kingston in 1683. 

At the extreme end of the audience chamber 
is the entrance to the kitchen connected with 
the archbishop’s rooms. The kitchen, like 
the rest of the apartments, adds its quota 
to the interesting relics this mine of anti- 
quarian wealth contains, of which fact the 
inhabitants generally of Croydon and neigh- 
bourhood seem oblivious. The culinary de- 
partment affords specimens of dishes—three 
at least as many hundred years old each— 
pewter platters, and some old willow-pattern 
dishes. ALFRED CHas. Jonas, F.S.A.E. 


(To be continued.) 


Hoyue’s ‘ Wuist.’—At 9 §. i. 436 I drew 
attention to another discovered copy of the 
second edition of Edmund Hoyle’s ‘Short 
Treatise on the Game of Whist’ (1743), to 
which Mr. JULIAN MARSHALL (as the holder 
of the thitherto known sole copy of that 
issue) replied at 9 §. iii. 35. Out of those 
notes a correspondence ensued between Mr. 
MARSHALL and myself upon an interesting 
point. The two prints of the second edition 
were plainly different, and the question arose 
which of them belonged to the older issue. 
One marked difference was that the price of 
the book appeared upon one of the title-pages 
and not on theother. I contended that to fit 
in with the facts, the unpriced copy should be 
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the older. Mr. MARSHALL wisely expressed no 
opinion. Ultimately, Mr. MarsHatu had both 
copies collated by an expert with the only 
available and known print of the first edition 
(1742), deposited in the Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford. The collater found that for the purpose 
of making up the priced copy some of the 
sheets and leaves of the first edition had been 
used, from which he came to the opinion that 
it was the older issue of the two. I was 
silenced, but not convinced. In connexion 
with the subject, it will be interesting to note 
that Bodley no longer stands in the unique 
position of possessing the only known original 
print of the work. I havea genuine duplicate, 
“By Edmund Hoyle, Gent. | London: | 
Printed by John Watts for the Author. | 
mpcoxuu.” It is complete, and in its own 
covers with gilt edges. J.D. -MCTBAR. 
Bangor, Down. 


Eac-pDANCE.—When Dr. Johnson made his 
only visit to the Continent he saw, on the 
Paris Boulevards, ‘‘ rope-dancing, farce,” and 
an “egg-dance,” 16 October, 1775. His diary 
consisted of very brief notes, and no descrip- 


tion is added. Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ 1848, | 


p. 260. In Laborde’s ‘ View of Spain,’ English 
translation, 1809, v. 256, there is an account 
of dances in use among the Valencians :—- 

“In the first they place on the ground a great 
number of eggs, at small intervals from each other ; 
they dance round the eggs in these intervals; it 
seems as if they must crush them every moment, 
but notwithstanding the celerity and variety of the 
steps they display, they never touch one of them.” 

In Hone’s ‘ Year-Book,’ 961, a writer who 
signs himself “ W. G.” describes an egg-dance 
which he saw at the fair at Utrecht in July, 
1828. It was performed by a blindfolded 
girl of ten :— 

“Fourteen eggs were arranged on the ground at 
about two feet distance from each other...... it must 
have required considerable skill and practice to 
avoid, as she certainly did, treading on any of the 
eggs,” 

An egg-dance is introduced by Goethe into 
‘Wilhelm Meister, but I have not this at 
hand. 

Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes,’ 1801, quoted 
in the ‘H.E.D.,’ says that “the egg-dance 
was common enough about thirty years 
back.” A dance in which the blindfolded 
dancer’s object is to break as many eggs as 
possible is mentioned in‘N. & Q., 3°¢§. iy. 
492. 

About 1860 I saw men in Highland costume 
dancing over two crossed swords in Drypool, 
now part of Hull. W. C. B. 


EXPLOITS IN SWIMMING. (See ante, pp. 21, 
42, 137, 193, 284.)—I think I have read many 
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years ago—and I° believe that Eutropius, 
once our first Latin book, is responsible for 
the assertion—that Julius Cesar once swam 
across some river or estuary, holding his 
coat of mail in his left hand, and his com- 
mentaries between his teeth, using his right 
arm for swimming. It sounds very mythical 
and unlikely, yet a distant memory suggests 
that it has been read. 

If Cassius may be believed, Ceesar’s swim- 
ming powers were feeble. We read how they 
both leaped into the ‘‘ troubled Tiber” upon 
a “raw and gusty day ”:— 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 

With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy ; 

But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 

Czesar cried, “‘ Help me, Cassius, or I sink !” 
‘Julius Cesar,’ Act I. se. ii. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Rev. JoHn FiLeetwoop.—It is commonly 
thought that the author of the (formerly 
much read) ‘Life of Christ,’ which is attri- 
buted to the Rev. John Fleetwood, D.D., is 
really unknown, and that that name is an 
assumed one. I do not think there is any 
proof of this; and if so, conjecture is at fault 
with regard to the true author. William 
Fleetwood, who was Bishop of Ely in Queen 
Anne’s reign, had only one son, whose name, 
according to the ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ was 
Charles, but the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’ gives it as James. The author 
of the ‘ Life of Christ’ produced several 
other works, one of which, called ‘ The Chris- 
tian’s Dictionary,’ appeared in 1775. In the 
preface to this he tells his readers that it is 
founded on studies which had extended over 
a period of nearly fifty years, so that he must 
have been born very early in the eighteenth 
century. It can hardly be said, however, 
that his learning was very profound. Thus, 
under ‘Courage, he speaks of that of 
Xenophon, “who retreated with the ten 
thousand Greeks from Persia, and led them 
safe home to Athens”; the fact being that 
as a body the Greeks never got further back 
than Thrace, anditis exceedingly unlikely that 
Xenophon himself ever saw Athens again, 
though the decree of banishment, which he 
richly deserved for fighting under the 
banner of his country’s enemies, was even- 
tually rescinded. In the article headed 
‘Centurion’ Fleetwood confounds Cornelius 
of Ceesarea with the centurion who had built 
a synagogue at Capernaum. ‘The work is 
“illustrated and adorned with thirty curious 
and emblematical Engravings, executed from 
the Original Drawings of the celebrated 
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Wale, by the most eminent English Artists.” 
I do not know whether we are to understand 
that the four lines of verse at the foot of each 
are by.the Jearned author himself, but it is 
difficult to repress a smile at several, par- 
ticularly at those illustrating the article on 
‘ Knowledge.’ reverend gentleman in 
gown and bands, with a small telescope and 
globe on a table at his side, is pointing 
through an open window at the moon and a 
number of bright stars arranged in a form 
bearing no resemblance to any constellation, 
and lecturing to an assemblage of pupils on 
astronomy. Below are the delicious lines :— 

The Priest explains, inspired by Grace Divine, 

Each Planet’s Laws, and ew’ry heav’nly Sign ; 

The pious Pupil views them as they roll, 

Confesses God, and feels Him in his soul. 

The author would have been deeply aston- 
ished if he had been told that his lines 
savoured of polytheism. But they certainly 
do; each planet has not its own laws, but 
the motions of all are regulated by the same 
laws, impressed by the same Creator. 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Movasie Stocks.—It will be remembered 
that in Shakespeare’s ‘King Lear,’ Act IT. 
sc. li, the Duke of Cornwall. orders the 
servants to “fetch forth the stocks” from 
the Earl of Gloster’s castle, so that the Earl 
of Kent may be placed therein, outside the 
castle. Then follow the directions, “ Stocks 
brought out,” “Kent is put in the stocks.” 
The Church Monthly for January, 1901 
(issued in advance as an advertisement), 
gives a picture of 
“some movable stocks kept in the Guildhall at 
Much Wenlock. °‘ They were intended for wheeling 
round the parish when persons were punished, as 
an example to others. These stocks are said to 
date from the reign of Queen Elizabeth.”—P. 14. 


W. C. B. 

Con, IsAAc Barreé.—On looking over my 
note on ‘Miss Trefusis’ (ante, p. 281) I see 
that one sentence may perhaps be mis- 
construed. I said that Col. Barré had 
received a wound in the American War. 
The American War is generally understood 
to mean the war which resulted in the in- 
dependence of the thirteen colonies. Col. 
Barré was not engaged in this war, to which, 
indeed, he was strongly opposed. Several 
years previously he had been employed on 
Wolfe’s staff during the war with the French 
in Canada. At Quebec, where he was serv- 
ing as adjutant-general, he lost an eye and 
was injured so severely in the other that 
eventually he completely lost his sight. 


Readers of Horace Walpole will remember 
the mot of Lord North, who had long been 
blind, and who, on Barré visiting him in 
1787, said, “Col. Barré, nobody will suspect 
us of insincerity, if we say that we should 
always be overjoyed to see each other.” 
Wolfe had so high an opinion of his right- 
hand man that he left hima hundred guineas 
in his will. Barré was held in equal esteem 
by Amherst, who selected him to convey to 
England the despatches announcing the cap- 
ture of Montreal. Some time after his 
arrival he left the service, and, being intro- 
duced to public life by Lord Shelburne, 
proved for many years a useful partisan, 
having a considerable flow of language and a 
pretty talent for invective. Oblivious of the 
truth that many years afterwards was enun- 
ciated by Lord Beaconsfield in one of his 
novels, that “abuse is not argument,” he 
belonged to that numerous class of politicians 
who substantiate their own case by blacken- 
ing the character of their opponents. Sub- 
sequently he accepted a pension of 3,200/., a 
course of action which laid him open to the 
sneers of that eminent sinecurist Horace 
Walpole. It would perhaps have been 
better for his reputation if he had been of 
the opinion of a much greater soldier of our 
own days, and had “kept aloof from politics.” 
W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


“(CONE TO JERICHO.” —The following extract 
from the Property Market Review of 29 Sept. 
(p. 829) may be of interest to philologists :— 

“ Braintree [is] a village which gave rise to the 
proverb in which ‘Jericho’ stands for a remote and 
undefined locality. It was at the old country seat, 
quaintly named Jericho, which was close to the 
little faded and shrunken town of Blackmore, that 
Henry VIII. carried on an intrigue with the 
beautiful Lady Elizabeth Tailbois, the mother of 
his illegitimate son, Henry Fitzroy. The local 
tradition is that his courtiers, when the king was 
suddenly missing from Court, were in the habit of 
saying that his Majesty ‘had gone to Jericho,’ and 
from this circumstance arose the cant [more pro- 
perly, slang] phrase, in vogue to this day.” 

There is a different meaning in Chatto & 
Windus’s ‘Slang Dictionary.’ 

F. MARCHAM. 

Perco.—In one of Mr. 8. O. Appy’s 
valuable contributions to ‘N. & Q.,’ setting 
forth his discovery of a fixed relation between 
the area of villeins’ dwellings and that of 
their land-holdings, he says: ‘“ Houses were 
erected in bays of 16 ft. in length, and this 
was a unit of measurement.” In Wright’s 
‘Homes of Other Days’ may be seen illustra- 
tions of an early feature of internal furnish- 
ing—the perch (med. Lat. pertica, equiv. to 
A.-S. rod, rood), on which falcons or fowls 
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roosted, or across which saddles, armour, 
clothing, &c., were suspended. ‘This stick 
was evidently supported at each end by 
notches in or on ai roof principals, which 
would give it the fixed length of 16 ft. (or 
rather 16ft. 6in.). It would therefore, I 
should think, have afforded a convenient 
means and standard of measurement, and 
might explain why the rood, pole, perch, or 
“land-yard ” (still so called in Devon) should 
consist of 16 ft. 6in. The corresponding 
intervals between the house principals (or 
forks) having been decided, as I understand, 
by the space required for standing four oxen, 
it would seem as though the building measure 
must have preceded the land measure. 
ETHEL Leca-WEEKES. 


THE Dark Acrs.—When Coleridge was 
asked, What are the dark ages? his answer 
was, “Those concerning which we are our- 
selves in the dark.” His words had double 
pungency and piquancy before 1811, when 
Hallam’s ‘ Middle Ages’ appeared, and before 
Gibbon had reached his present popularity. 
The phrase “dark ages,” in the earliest cita- 
tion by Dr. Murray, appears in the following 
setting: “A Theatre...... called so in the dark 
Ages, when such Names were given at ran- 
dom.” The author is A. Gordon, and the 
date is 1730. It seems possible that an 
earlier usage—and, perhaps, one more signi- 
ficant—may be known to those readers of 
‘N. & Q. who have so frequently discovered 
a lower deep in the lowest deep of the Ox- 
fordians. I would, therefore, beg them to 
turn their searchlights on the chronology of 
“dark ages.” The birth of the term must 
synchronize with some special superflux of 
self-conceit. JAMES D. BUTLER. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Witi1am Morris As A MAN oF BUuSsINEsS. 
—I am more than a little puzzled by a sen- 
tence in Mr. Mackail’s ‘ Life of William 
Morris.’ Speaking of Morris as a man of 
business, Mr. Mackail says (vol. i. p. 221): 
“That neglect of detail which is one of the 
secrets of success came to him naturally.” A 
little further on he varies the phrase, and 
calls this neglect “detachment from routine.” 
Surely this is mere confusion of terms. It is 
possible to be exact and systematic without 
being a slave of the machine; and is it not a 
fact that the most successful men—nay, the 
greatest men—in every walk of life have, as 
a rule, been careful of detail? To be so is 
obviously necessary to the scholar, the artist, 
the scientist, the writer ; is it less so to the 
man of affairs—politician, soldier, lawyer, 
merchant, tradesman, or whatever he is? It 
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may be said that the director of great affairs 
may be careless of detail if he employs care- 
ful subordinates ; but this is begging the 
question, and apparently is not what Mr. 
Mackail means, for he quotes in illustration 
of his remark this curious speech of Morris : 
“T keep fifteen clerks doing my accounts, and 
yet I cannot find out how much money I 
have got.” His accounts cannot have been in 
very careful hands. And we are to under- 
stand that this was one of the secrets of his 
success. It is worth while to ask how far 
this indifference to detail affected Morris’s 
art work. We may attribute to it, I suppose, 
at least in part, the level, monotonous cha- 
racter of so much of his verse. He is said to 
have written 700 lines of ‘ The Earthly Para- 
dise’in one day. One may marvel at such 
fertility, but cannot help regretting that his 
habit of “letting things slide” in business 
should have invaded his literary workshop. 


CB. 


ROUTES BETWEEN LONDON AND PARIS IN 
1843.—It is rare that any book (save a prayer 
book) is seen upon this island, but I have 
curiously just come across a French guide- 
book, printed in Paris in 1841, wherein the 
various routes between the two capitals are 
given as follows :— 


Via Shoreham and Dieppe (London to Shore- 
ham by rail, to Dieppe by steamer, Dieppe to 
Rouen by diligence, Rouen to Paris by rail), 2424 
miles, time taken 20? hours, cost 2/. 18s. 6d. This 
appears to be the shortest, quickest, though not 
the cheapest way. ; 

Vid Shoreham and Havre (London to Shoreham 
by rail, and Shoreham to Havre per steamer, hence 
to Paris by diligence and rail), 2814 miles, time 
taken 244 hours, cost 3/. 6s. 6d. 

Vid Havre from London by steamer (hence by 
diligence and rail), 39 hours, cost 3/. 13s. 

Via Dover and Calais (London to Dover per 
railway [when finished], Dover to Calais per 
steamer, Calais to Paris per diligence), 289 miles, 
time taken 32 hours, cost 3/. 6s. 6d. 

Via Southampton and Havre (London to South- 
ampton per railway, Southampton to Havre per 
steamer, and hence per diligence to Rouen, and by 
rail on from there to Paris), 332 miles, 284 hours’ 
travel, cost 3/. 16s. 

Via London to Boulogne by steamer (hence to 
Paris by diligence), 266 miles, time taken 33 hours, 
cost 2/. 8s. This latter route, it states, is very 
economical, and the least fatiguing, the sea part 
of the voyage in general not exceeding 5 hours. 

Via London to Dover (by rail, hence to Boulogne 
by steamer, and on to Paris by diligence), 270 miles, 
time taken 30 hours, cost 2/. 16s. 6d. 


It will be seen by the above that, in the 
early forties, there were seven distinct routes 
between Paris and London and vice versd. 

Harry Hens, 

Ile POuessant, Finistére, 
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Mr. Georce Mortiery’s ‘SHAKESPEARE’S 
GREENWOOD.’ (See ante, p. 338.)—I very much 
doubt whether any word or phrase can pro- 
perly be said to be peculiar to any one county. 
Certainly none of those quoted in the notice 
of Mr. Morley’s book is so. Mr. Morley, as 
his reviewer suggests, is wrong in giving “to 
work for” as the meaning of “to fend.” “Pro- 
vide for” is the nearest equivalent I can think 
of, but sometimes the word seems rather to 
mean “look after.” I suspect that the alleged 
Warwickshire superstition respecting the 
robin redbreast is a confusion of the well- 
known legend of the bird’s having tried to 
pluck a thorn from our Saviour’s crown with 
another, of Welsh origin, to the effect that 
he flies every day to the infernal pit with a 
drop of water in his beak, to assuage the 
sufferings of the little children there tor- 
mented. This is how his breast was burnt, 
and the reason why he feels the cold of winter 
more than other birds. One cannot see why 
he should go to hell for water, as Mr. Morley’s 
version has it. Ce Cw bs 


In your review of this book you refer to 
several words which are in common use in 
Tyneside and the north of England generally ; 
for instance, the words “ faggot”—in “ye dirty 
faggot,” an expression one sometimes hears— 
-and “fend.” “Go fend for yourself” means 
“go fish, or look after, yourself.” The ex- 

ression “coal,” or “coally black,” is also 

eard at times—say of a very dark night. I 
have always been under the impression - that 
the word was derived from “ coal.” 
R. B—Rr. 


‘HistoricaL ENGiisH Dictionary. (See 
ante, p. 308.)—Replying to the Editor’s excel- 
lent suggestion that “a society should be 
formed to supply country centres with this 
work,” I would say that I shall be very 
happy to permit any one living in East 
Herts or West Essex (for which this town is 
central) to refer gratuitously at any reason- 
able hour to my copies of the ‘ Historical 
English Dictionary’ and the ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary.’ My full address is Ivy Lodge, 
Warwick Road, one minute from the railway 
station, east side. I trust others will give 
the same facilities. W. B. Gerisu. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


[This example seems well worthy of imitation. ] 


Dr. Jonn Witson.—This musician was the 
composer of the music for the ‘Masque of 
Flowers,’ 1614, as is shown by the fact that 
he reprinted it in his ‘ Cheerful Ayres,’ 1660. 
In the ‘Cheerful Ayres’ it is arranged for 
three voices. It is noteworthy that the 
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‘Masque of Flowers’ was “ printed by N. O. 
for Robert Wilson,” and was “to be sold at 
his Shop at Graies-Inne, new gate,” 1614. 

GP Es Pate 


Passace IN ‘EKornen.—In the introduc- 
tion to Methuen’s recent edition of King- 
lake’s ‘Eothen’ I note the following piece of 
editorial stupidity :— 

“In chap. xvi. he says that shrouds are dipped 
in the holy water of the Jordan and ‘preserved as 
a burial dress, which shall inure’ (later editions 
‘enure’) ‘for salvation in the realms of death.’ 
Some critical scholar of eminence should be called 
upon to emend or explain this mysterious passage. 
At least, if people are allowed to print such things 
in the nineteenth century, what right have we to 
emend the classical authors when they choose to be 
intelligible ?” 

If the editor was so ignorant as not to 
know the meaning of “enure,” why did he 
not consult a dictionary ? The ‘ N.E.D.’ would 
have shown him that he ought to have left 
Kinglake’s “inure” in the text. The’ passage 
has no difficulty whatsoever. as 


JULIUS CHSAR.— 

‘This was settled by litigation in 1624, on a 
petition to Sir Julius Cesar, Chancellor of the 
Court of Exchequer, who referred the question to 
the Judge of Assize.”—7'ransactions of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archeological 
Soc., vol. xv. p. 120, foot-note. 

‘‘There was a Master of the Rolls with the name 

of Sir Julius Cesar, who here in 1815 married Mrs. 
Hungate.”—‘N. & Q.,’ 9S. vi. 222. 
Julius Cesar, 122, St. Mary Street, South- 
ampton, appears on the ‘ Register of Chemists 
and Druggists of Great Britain’ as having 
passed his examination on 13 December, 1876. 
If the date 1815 in the second case is correct, 
we have three cases of curiously interesting 
nomenclature. W. E. WItson. 


[A famous cricketer was so named too. ] 


AutHor’s Errors In ‘ LorHatr.’—The death 
of Lord Bute has set people reading ‘ Lothair’ 
again, myself among the number, and [ have 
been interested to find a curious instance— 
not, I think, hitherto noticed—of the author's 
carelessness in regard to the Christian names 
of his characters. Lady Montairy is called by 
three different Christian names in three sepa- 
rate chapters. In vol. i. p. 23 (second edition) it 
is said, & propos of her skill in croquet, “‘ Her 
sisters used the mallet with admirable skill, 
but not like Georgina”; later on (p. 166) the 
Duke says to Lothair, “There is a large party 
at luncheon: Augusta Montairy is there”; 
and in vol. i. 8 we read, “Bertha 
St. Aldegonde and Victorza Montairy came 
in to give the Duchess a rapid embrace.” 

One remembers Thackeray’s slips of this 
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kind, as when (in ‘The Newcomes’) he kills 
the mother of Lord Farintosh in one chapter 
and resuscitates her in a subsequent one ; 
but I do not think they are so common in 
Disraeli’s writings. The famous substitution 
of “Capel” for Catesby in the first edition of 
‘Lothair’ is said not to have been a slip at all. 
OswaLD HunTer-Buiarr, O.8.B. 
Oxford. 


Ouncries, 


We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses: to their queries, 


in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


‘‘ TRENESSE-BAG.”—This word occurs in Cot- 
grave (ed. 1673), s.v. ‘‘Mulette,” in the sense of 
a rennet-bag, or the maw of a calf. Halliwell 
gives “irenese” as a Somerset word for 
“rennet,” but the word is not known to the 
Somerset correspondents of the ‘E.D.D’ Is 
Cotgrave’s word in use in any part of Eng- 
land at present day? A. L. MayHew. 

xXTord. 


Lincotn House, Horporn.—In Mr. Herbert 
Thurston’s recently published book on ‘The 
Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln’ it is stated that 
*‘there can be little doubt that Lincoln House 
stood somewhere within the irregular space...... 
enclosed between Southampton Buildings, Staple 
Inn, and ‘the passage which unites them. It will thus 
have been close beside, and probably a little in the 
rear of, the two or three old timber houses with 
projecting gables which still attract the attention 
of the passer-by on his right hand as he travels 
citywards along High Holborn.” 

Wherecan be found a fullandaccurate account 
of Lincoln House, the London residence in 
the thirteenth century of the Bishops of Lin- 
coln, and where Bishop Hugh, the great Car- 
thusian prelate, died on 16 November, 1200 ; 
and is there in existence any old map or 
print showing the position of the house, 
which was afterwards also called South- 
ampton House? What is the passage above 
referred to? Is it the eastern part of 
Southampton Buildings leading to the 
southern entrance to Staple Inn? Are the 
“old timber houses” still standing ; or is this 


a description of the Holborn front of Staple 
Inn ? H.aWea0: 


FANFULLA.—I have receritly seen a picture 
labelled ‘Fanfulla et ses Compagnons de 
Couvent.’ The owner of the collection sup- 
posed that some scene from Moliére was 
represented, but I have failed to find any 
such name amongst his characters. The 
subject seemed to be a tonsured Don Quixote | 


in full armour, but without helmet, and the 
“Knight” was apparently addressing his 
fellow-monks_ before dismounting from his 
Rosinante. Who was Fanfulla, and what is 
the meaning of the representation ? Rie 


“GALLIMAUFRY.”—I observe, ante, p. 378, 
the remark that the earliest form was 
the O.F. calimafree, to which is added, “but 
cali- in this case was only a prepositional 
prefix.” May we be informed as to the “ pre- 
position” which is here so mysteriously 
alluded to? The a French dictionary 
ives up the etymology. 
; 5 y § Water W. SKEAT. 


“THE MADING TUB.” —The Daily Mazl of 
28 September says: “The success which has 
attended the introduction of John Chinaman 
to wash London’s clothes has brought a 
bitter cry from the British knights and 


dames of the mading-tub.” What is a 
mading-tub ? Whence comes mading ? 
PALAMEDES. 


Custom at Hittincpon.—In the register 
of the parish church of Hillingdon, Middle- 
sex, there occurs the following :— 

“ July 7, 1663.—This day the hearse of the late 
Archbishop of Canterburie, sometime Lord High 
Treasurer of England, going to Oxford, where he 
was to be interred, had buriall here offered by me, 
meeting it at the Church gate with the service 
book, in surplice and hood, attended by the clerk, 
and the great bell solemnly tolling all the while, 
according to the ancient and laudable custom in 
like cases.” 

To what custom does the vicar of Hilling- 
don refer ? H. J. GRIFFIN. 


“To KEECH.”—Is this word ever used in the 
sense of to take liquid out of a vessel by means 
of a ladle or spoon? It was familiar to me 
forty or fifty years ago in Buckinghamshire, 
but on using it the other day I was told nosuch 
word existed, and have not been able to find 
it in any dictionary. W. 


[‘‘To lade out water,” Wright and Halliwell’s 
‘Dictionary.’] : 


DouBLE CoNSONANTS.—Can anybody ex- 
plain why Bayle, in spelling French words, 
almost as a rule spells them with a single 
instead of a double letter, as conottre, oposez, 
aprowve, aproche, supose, aporte, soufre, aprend, 
afaire? I take these from the Amsterdam 
Wetstein, ed. 1730, the press readers of which 
were very correct. The doubled letter is 
scarcely of use in any language. Sometimes 
we are purely inconsistent. Letter must have 
two ¢’s, literal one. The double letter very 
seldom affects the pronunciation. Would it 
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not be well to drop the double letter. alto- 
gether? It would simplify spelling and save 
time too. C. A. WARD. 


WatTCH-CHAIN ORNAMENT.—I am anxious 
to know the symbolism of an ornament for 
the watch-chain bought by a lady at Naples. 
It is cut in some sort of stone, an open right 
hand, the two middle fingers closed on the 
palm, and thumb covering them. The same 
device was repeated in little bunches of 
charms bought at the same time, most of 
them having well-understood meanings. 

J. ASTLEY. 

Coventry. 


JOHN THOMPSON, SECRETARY OF STATE.—He 
was appointed (jointly with John Thurloe) on 
27 February, 1659/60, by the reinstated Long 
Parliament, and held office until the restora- 
_ tion in May following. Who was he? He 
was not a member of Parliament at the time, 
nor was Thurloe. A John Thomson, Auditor- 
General of the Revenues of Scotland, was 
M.P. for Selkirk and Peebles in 1654-5, and 
for Edinburgh in the Parliament of Richard 
Cromwell, 1659. Was he identical with the 
Secretary of State ?. W. D. PINK. 

Lowton, Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire. 


Atwoop Famity.—Sir Josiah Childe mar- 
_ vied Mary, daughter of William Atwood, of 

Hackney. Can any one tell me her pedigree, 
or to what family of Atwood she belonged 4 
There are Atwood pedigrees in Visitations of 
several counties. There is also a pedigree of 
the “Atwood family of Hawne” by — Atwood. 
Where can this be seen? It is not at the 
British Museum. Ee Go be Tr, 


IpPLEPEN, co. Devon.—Can any one suggest 
the derivation of the name of this village, 
which lies off the main road between Newton 
Abbot and Totnes, about three and a half 
miles from the former? It was called Iplepena 
in the time of the Domesday Survey. 

T. Cann HUGHES. 

Lancaster. 


“Burry.’—What is the origin of the word 
butty, gamekeeper’s slang for ‘“ comrade” ? 
“The dog was took away home to granny by 
my butty” (Richard Jefferies, ‘The Amateur 
Poacher,’ 1896, p. 117). 

J. Horpen MAcMICHAEL. 

[The origin is unknown. The ‘H.E.D.’ says that 
it is a possible corruption of booty. The word is in 
general dialectal use in England. See ‘ Eng. Dial. 
Dict.’] 

“Smous.”—-Halliwell says this term is in 
Suffolk equivalent to “Jew.” In Macklin’s 
‘Man of the World,’ near the end of Act IL, 
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Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, contemplating 
the sinuous handling of a bishop by a Jew, is 
made to exclaim :— 

‘Ha, ha, ha! admirable! admirable! I honour 
the smouse! Ha! it was devilish clever of him, 
my lord, devilish clever! The Jew distilling the 
bishop’s brains.” 

Is the term perchance a corruption of 
** Moses ” ? THomas BAYNE. 


OWEN Tupor.—L should be glad to know 
what books refer to the life of Owen aoe 


[Consult list of authorities in the life by Mr. 
Archbold in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’] 


Dutton Faminy.—My maternal ancestor 
Sir Hugh Dutton rendered conspicuous ser- 
vice at the battle of Poictiers, in recognition 
of which service a frette was added to his 
coat of arms. The Dutton family to which 
this knight belonged claim descent from 
Rollo, the first Duke of Normandy. Can 
any of your readers give me more detailed 
information respecting Sir Hugh Dutton ? 

CHARLES STEWART. 

22, Gloucester-Road, South Hornsey, N. 


“PAWKY ”=CuNNING, Crarry.—A Lincoln- 
shire woman said to my sister the other day, 
“That old cat is pawky.” Is the word of 
frequent use in England? In Scotland, of 
course, it is well known. What is the deriva- 
tion ? Mx Be 


DutcH Lancuace.—What is the relative 
recurrence of the letters of the alphabet in 
the Dutch language ? ERSKINE. 


PassaAGE IN GorTHE.— Where does this 
occur in Goethe’s works: “The beautiful is 
higher than the good ; the beautiful includes 
the good”? I think that Carlyle quotes it, 
but without giving the reference. 


E. 8. B. 


BLACKHAM Famity.—Can any one give me 
the crest and arms of the Blackham family ? 
ARTHUR BLACKHAM. 


HERTFORDSHIRE CASTLES, ANSTEY AND 
BENNINGTON.—Historical references to the 
above are desired, other than what is con- 
tained in the county histories. 

W. B. GerisH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


FrILDING OF BARNACLE.—There is a brief 
pedigree of this branch of the Feilding family 
in Nichols’s ‘ Leicestershire.’ Can any reader 
supplement it by giving dates of death of 
Michael Feilding of Barnacle, living 1602 ; 
Roger, living 1614; Basil, living 1653 ; 
another Basil, living 1685? Barnacle Hall 
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was in the parish of Bulkington, but I am 
informed that the registers of that parish do 
not contain any Barnacle entries. | 


TeNep SMI be 


“ MITHERED” is a word in common use in 
this part of Warwickshire in the sense of 
being confused or bothered. “Don’t mither 
me, I am bothered enough now ”; “I am that 
mithered I don’t know what’ I am doing.” I 
cannot find any reference to the word. 


Coventry. 


[‘‘ Mither = to smother, encumber, muffle up. 
Northampt.” See Wright and Halliwell.] 


Lizut.- Cot. Moornouss.—Can any in- 
formation be given as to the family or 
descendants of Lieut.-Col. Joseph Moor- 
house, Madras Artillery, who was killed at 
the siege of Bangalore on 7 March, 1791? 
He was buried at Madras in October, 1791, 
and a mural monument (by Peart) was erected 
to his memory in St. Mary’s Church, Fort 
St. George, Madras, with the following in- 
scription :— 

“By order of the Court of Directors | of the 
East India Company | to commemorate the dis- 
tinguished Services, | of the late | Joseph Moor- 
house Esqr | Lieutenant Colonel of the Coast 
Artillery : | who was killed at the | Attack of the 
Pettah Gate of | Bangalore, | on the Seventh Day 
of March | Anno Domini | Mpccxct.” pee 


AGRICULTURAL DeEscrIpTIVE Rimzus, — I 
shall be glad if correspondents will note 
references to what might be termed technical 
agriculture in poetry. As an illustration I 
note the following ; its authorship, and from 
what source drawn, are, however, unknown 
to me :— 

With wholesome fare our villa’s stored ; 

Our lands the best of corn afford ; 

Not Hertford wheat, nor Derby rye, 

Nor Ipswich pease, can ours outvye ; 

The largest ox that England bred 

Was in our verdant pastures fed. 
Technical agricultural references are to be 
found, I believe, mostly in minor rural poets 
—those that might be termed “county” 
poets especially. References to local descrip- 
tive agricultural effusions by forgotten or 
unknown minor—perhaps very minor—poets 
will be welcome. R. HepGER WALLACE. 

Glencara, Harpenden. 


WORCESTERSHIRE FoOLK-LoRE.—The owner 
of a property in this county had recently a 
bailiff and a groom, who lived in houses a 
few hundred yards apart. The groom was 
discharged, his conduct not being satis- 
factory. It is thought that he picked up the 


idea that the bailiff had manceuvred him out 
of his place. After he had departed a letter 
was delivered by post to the bailiff in an 
unknown hand, but thought to be sent by 
the groom. The envelope contained a crumb 
of bread, a small piece of earth, an inch or 
two of string, and an empty pea-pod. Can 
any correspondent throw light on_ this 
mysterious communication, which seems to 
savour of a writing on the wall or a symbol 
language which is unknown to me? 
W. H. QUARRELL. 


Latin Lines.—Many years ago I remember 
reading the following lines, or something 
like them :— 

Dixit Abbas ad Priorem, 

Tu es homo boni [?] morum 

Quia semper meliorum 

Mihi das consilia. 
Can any one kindly inform me where the 
original is to be found ? WHIM. 


Heplies, 


“QUARTER” OF CORN. 
(9% 8. v. 456 ; vi. 32, 253, 310.) 

Dr. Murray, replying to a question on the 
meaning of the quarter, corn-measure, rightly 
recognizes it as the quarter of a chaldron, but 
he assumes that it is so at present as well as 
in a distant past. He takes for granted that 
in the imperial measures of capacity the 
largest unit recognized by English law is the 
chaldron of 32 bushels, and that the answer 
to the question, “ A quarter of what?” could 
be obtained at once from an arithmetic book 
or a boy’s table of weights and measures. 
Now, if I am not mistaken, the chaldron has 
for more than five centuries been, legally, a 
measure of 36 bushels. In consequence of this 
change, and the penalties imposed by statute 
on the efforts made to adapt the quarter to 
the altered chaldron, the latter dropped out 
as a corn-measure, surviving only as a measure 
for coal, and now practically as a measure for 
coke, one chaldron of which is, I believe, con- 
sidered as the product of a ton of coal. 

Consequently, from Recorde (1543) to Whit- 
aker (1900) there is scarcely any mention of 
the chaldron as a corn-measure. In only one 
table of measures have I found it: in Hylles’s 
‘Arte of Vulgar Arithmeticke’ (1600), 8 bushels 
make 1 quarter, 4 quarters1 chalder, 5 quarters 
1 wey. But 4 quartersdid not make a chalder 
in 1600 ; and in 1707 the chaldron had so far 
died out as a corn-measure that Bishop Fleet- 
wood (‘Chronicon Pretiosum’) says, “doubt- 
less a Quarter is a quarter or fourth part of 
some load or weight.” 
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There is no doubt that the chaldron was the 
measure corresponding to a ton of heavy 
wheat, 623 lb. to the Winchester bushel ; and, 
curiously, it would be so now in Canada and 
the United States since the reduction there 
of the ton to 20 centals. But in England the 
raising of the hundredweight from 100 lb. to 
112 lb.—a change which probably occurred 
early in Edward IIL.’s reign, if not before— 
necessitated the raising of the chaldron so 
that it should continue to be a ton-measure 
of wheat. So it became by law 36 bushels, 
which at 62 lb. gave only 8 lb. short of the 
new ton. The Quarter was left behind, at 
least as an aliquot part of the chaldron, and 
the wey seems to have tried to take the place 
of the latter as 5 quarters. I venture to sug- 
gest that the wey was one of the king’s 
measures that were unpopular. Certainly the 
wool wey was part of the system which de- 
prived the people of their 16 lb. stone, only 
leaving its half. the present butcher’s stone, 
and substituted the objectionable 14 lb. stone 
and 7 lb. nail, not multiples of the pound, but 
fractions of the new hundredweight. An 
effort was made by the mercantile community 
to preserve the chaldron by raising the 
Quarter to 9 bushels. The statute book gives 
the story—how in 1391 it was ordained “ that 
8 bushels striked should make the quarter of 
corn, nevertheless that divers people will not 
buy but of 9 bushels for the quarter ”; how in 
1413 the London practice was again made 
illegal, “using a measure called the Faat in 
which after the seller has put 8 bushels he is 
made to put another, making the quarter of 
9 bushels”; how again, in 1432, penalties 
were repeated against “the use of the Faat 
in London whereby they make sellers give 
9 bushels to the Quarter ” (see ‘ Fat,’ ‘H.E.D.’). 
Foiled in the long attempt to raise the Quarter, 
people strove to raise the bushel. Worlidge 
gives the bushel as being often=9 gallons= 
70 lb. wheat; and to this day a bushel of 
wheat in some markets is 70 lb., exactly one- 
eighth of the long quarter, which is a fourth 
both of a chaldron of 36 bushels and of a ton. 

I may observe that the Quarter has, in 
another name at least, a history of its own. 
It is the old English seam=‘“a seam of corn, 
8 bushels” (Worlidge). And the seam, a name 
older than that of the quarter, is probably 
the salma, or load, still extant in Sicily as a 
measure equal to 7°6 bushels. 

_Epwarp NIcHOLSON, 
1, Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 


Pacination (9 §,. vi. 147, 258, 373).—Your 
correspondent Mr. Richard HEMMING would 
appear not to be aware of the fact that the 


double pagination of books is not mere 
arbitrary arrangement, but that there are 
serious practical difficulties in the way of 
its abolition. 

In the case of nearly all books of solid and 
serious information, the preface, table of 
contents, and other “ preliminary matter ” are 
the last parts of the MS. to be’prepared. It 
frequently happens that for lack of type, 
economy of time, or other reasons, a con- 
siderable portion of the text is worked off 
before these are ready, and it would be im- 
possible to forecast how many pages to leave 
for them. Even if this number were accu- 
rately known beforehand, unless it amounted 
to 16, 32, &c., it would throw out the pagination 
of the “signatures” throughout the book and 
lead to endless confusion. 

Again, your correspondent appears to sup- 
pose that folio, quarto, octavo, &c., indicate 
a size. This is, strictly speaking, not the 
case. The size of the book is indicated by 
the old-fashioned names of the sheets of 
paper—royal, demy, crown, foolscap, &c. 
These have become so confused by new 
names and intermediate sizes that to abandon 
them in favour of some other and more 
accurate description is a desirable change, 
but I think most bibliophiles would prefer tc 
retain the words folio, quarto, octavo, &c., 
which describe the manner in which the 
sheet (of whatever size) is folded. 

JOHN MurRRAY. 

50, Albemarle Street. 


Sir JEREMIAH MURDEN, SHERIFF OF LoN- 
DON, 1725-6 (9t» S, vi. 369).—He died 27 March, 
and was buried 4 April, 1726, at Richmond, 
co. Surrey. Will registered in C.P.C., 76 Ply- 
mouth. He had married, 30 December, 1714 
(being then of St. Augustine’s, London), at 
Lee, co. Kent, Mary, sister of Sir Robert 
Bayliss, Lord Mayor 1728-9. She died about 
1741, without issue. Administration granted 
19 January, 1741/2, to the said Robert, her 
brother and next of kin. Ge EC. 


“TLANTED ALE” (9th §, vi. 367).—I remember 


the time when this mixture, and many other 


dirty things, were recommended for the 
cure of jaundice. Urine must have been 
used for medicinal purposes for centuries. 
In acurious treatise on medicine and surgery, 
written by John Woodall, “Surgeon of His 
Maiesties Hospitall of S* Bartholomewes,” 
published by Nicholas Bourne, London, 1639, 
there is given a list of drugs and other sub- 
stances with their characters (symbols), and 
a description of their various properties and 
uses. Concerning wrina the author says : 
“ Men’s urine and children’s urine, it 1s com- 
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monly used in Alchymie, and some use it in 
fomentations, and otherwise in Chirurgery 


and Physicke.” B. D. Mosertey. 
Burslem. 


REFERENCE Soucut (9'"§, vi. 268).—A Free- 
thinker is compared with a fly upon a pillar 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral in the Guardian, 
No. 70; see ‘The British Hssayists’ (45 vols., 
1823), vol. xvii. p. 75. In the contents to this 
volume the essay is ascribed to Berkeley. 
In the general index at the end of vol. xlv. 
the reference is given rightly under ‘Flies 
and Freethinkers,’ but incorrectly under 
‘Freethinkers,’ where Spectator, No. 70, is 
referred to. ae 


_ The reference sought by Mr. J. M. Stone 
in which Addison compares a Freethinker and 
a fly, will be found in the chapter entitled 

Against the Modern Freethinkers,” which 
forms Section IX. in Addison’s ‘Christian 
Evidences.’ The “contemplation” in St. Paul’s 
where the simile appears is on p. 251 of my 
copy, of which the following is the full 
title :— 

“The | Evidences | of the | Christian Religion, | 
By the Right Honorable | Joseph Addison, Esq. ; | 
To which are added, | several Discourses against 
Atheism and | Infidelity, and in Defence of the 
Chri | stian Revelation, occasionally published | by 
Him and Others: | And now collected into one 
Body, and digested | under their proper Heads. | 
With a Preface, containing the Sentiments | of Mr. 
Boyle, Mr. Lock, and Sir Isaac | Newton, concern- 
ing the Gospel-Revelation. | The Second Edition. | 
London: | Printed for J. Tonson in the Strand | 
MDCCXXXIII.” 


G. Yarrow Bapock. 
South Hackney. 


ARBUTHNOT (9 §, vi. 249).— Mr. ©. L. 
Kaye probably refers to James Carnegy 
Arbuthnot, about whose case there exists a 
mass of documents among the State Papers 
of the reign of George I. in the Public 
Record Office. D. M. R. 


BALLYWHAINE (9' §. vi. 209). — Moore’s 
‘Surnames and Place-Names of the Isle of 
Man’ gives ‘“ Ballawhane, Quane’s Farm.” 
‘Quane, contracted from MacShane, ‘John- 
son.’ Compare (Irish) Quan, (Gaelic) Mac- 
(Jueen.” BAG. 


Bally, from the Gadhelic Zazle, originally a 
place, an abode, then a town. JW, haine, from 
the Erse cluain (cloon), Gaelic clwan, British 
warn or gwain, a meadow, or, more correctly, 
a fertile piece of land or a green arable spot 
surrounded or nearly surrounded by a bog 
or marsh, or by a bog or marsh on one side 
and water on the other; the abode or home 
by the meadow. 


Taxpor (9 §, vi. 242).—The name of Tal- 
bot, before it was adopted by a family, was 
that of a place on the river which gave its 
name to the Talou, the Tale, cr Tele. The 
termination ot or bod signifies a domain. 
Talbot may be interpreted “‘a habitation in 
the valley,’ and would then be synonymous 
with Daubeuf. For the foregoing particulars 
I am indebted to the ‘ Ecclesiastical History 
of England and Normandy,’ by Ordericus 
Vitalis. JUBAL STAFFORD. 

Edgeley, Stockport. 


At Folkestone there is a family named 
Tolputt ; is this a variant of Talbot? The 
ledger kept of the building of Sandgate 
Castle, near Folkestone (see Harleian Collec- 
tion, British Museum, 1647-51), 1539-40, con- 
tains the names of John and James Talbot as 
workmen employed. R. J. FYNMoRE. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


DATE OF THE CRUCIFIXION (9' §, vi. 305),— 
In the issue of ‘N. & Q, of 20 October last 
appears a note on the above subject, in which 
certain statements are made to support the 
view that the Crucifixion took place on 
7 April, A.p. 30. These statements seem to 
be suggested as possibilities, and are not 
based on positive evidence ; they are there- 
fore fair subjects for examination. 

The position of the embolismic month 
Veadar in the Jewish calendar at the end of 
the sacred year precludes the supposition 
that 1 Nisan was determined by merely 
reckoning a given number of days—177 or 
any other—from 1 Tisri. The intercala- 
tion was so placed that the commencement 
of the sacred year might be regulated in 
accordance with certain agricultural condi- 
tions which need not here be particularized; 
consequently 1 Nisan was fixed altogether 
independently of 1 Tisri. 

Again, on 26 Sept., A.D. 29, the moon was 
in conjunction with the sun, not at eight 
minutes past five in the afternoon, as stated, 
but at ten minutes to one, so that by the 
evening of the 27th at 6 p.m. the moon would 
have been twenty-nine hours old, when there 
would have been no difficulty in seeing it ; 
and even supposing the weather was cloudy 
and unfavourable, there is no reason for 
assuming that Jewish practice in such a case 
materially differed from that of other peoples 
who observe a lunar calendar, as, for instance, — 
Mohammedan nations of the present day, who, 
whenthere can be no doubt that the new moon 
is in a position to be visible, though obscured 
by clouds, take it for granted thatit has been 
seen. ‘To suppose, therefore, that the com- 


Joun Rapcuirre. | mencement of 1 Tisri was postponed until 
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the evening of 28 Sept. seems to be somewhat 
an unwarrantable course. We are bound to 
accept the Jewish calendar as we have reason 
to suppose it to have been; we cannot take 
liberties with it in order to suit a foregone 
conclusion, 

_ However, allowing, for the sake of considera- 
tion, that 1 Nisan corresponded to 25 March, 
A.D. 30, 15 Nisan, the day of the Passover, 
would fall on 8 April; but the moon was 
at its “full” at fifteen minutes to twelve on 
the night of 6 April in that year, conse- 
quently, according to the theory suggested, 
the Passover would have been celebrated 
nearly twenty-four hours after the full moon, 
an eventuality which can scarcely be accepted 
without positive and direct evidence, the 
coincidence of the Passover with the day of 
the full moon being of the greatest import- 
-ance in the Jewish calendar. 

F, E. HaAstrines. 


“Hair Moon” Tavern: “THE Maypoie” 
(9% §. vi. 168, 257, 356).—I have examined in 
New York the Augustin Daly collection of 
London views, the largest and most complete 
in the world outside of the British Museum, 
Guildhall, and Gardner collections, and can- 
not find any trace of the “Half Moon” 
Tavern, Cheapside. Your correspondent 
_J.H.M. is not quite correct in placing the 
site of the tavern as 140, Cheapside. No. 140 
is the location of Half Moon Alley, which was 
between Foster and Gutter Lanes ; but the 
north side of the celebrated tavern stood 
upon the line of Priest’s Court, which ‘is 
entered from No. 5, Foster Lane. Elias Ash- 
mole did not preside at a Masonic banquet 
in this tavern in 1682. His exact words as 
found in his diary are: “We all dyned at 
the Halfe-Moon-Tavern in Cheapside, at a 
‘Noble dinner prepaired at the charge of the 
-New Accepted Masons.” The Master of the 
lodge would certainly preside. The error as 
to Ashmole’s part at the dinner has been re- 
peated for years. I have never seen any cor- 
rection of it in print. As a Mason with a 
knowledge of the original records, I think it 
is about time that the error should be noted. 

J. Ross RoBERTson, 

Toronto, Canada. 


“Harrock” (9 §, vi. 308).—Has this no 
other meaning than the two assigned to it in 
the ‘H.I.D.’? Perhaps fairies are not reason- 
able beings, but whether they be or not, it 
seems foolish of them to continue the cry 
“Horse and hattock” when they are mounted, 
en route, and, it may be supposed, properly 
attired for their journey. The letter of 
Aubrey’s friend in Scotland, dated 25 March, 
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1695, may be cited as of interest in this case. 
It relates a story 

‘concerning one of the Lord Duffus (in the shire of 
Murray), his predicessors [sic] of whom it is reported, 
that upon a time, when he was walking abroad in 
the fields near to his own house, he was suddenly 
carried away, and found the next day at Paris in the 
French king’s cellar with a silver cup in his hand ; 
and that being brought into the king’s presence and 
questioned by him who he was? and how he came 
thither? he told his name, his country, and the 
place of his residence, and that on such a day of the 
month (which proved to be the day immediately 
preceding), being in the fields, he heard the noise of 
a whirl-wind, and of voices crying Horse and Hattock 
(this is the word which the fairies are said to use 
when they remove from any place), whereupon he 
cried (Horse and Hattock) also, and was immediately 
caught up and transported through the air by the 
fairies to that place...... The gentleman by whose 
means I came to know the Lord Duffus’s sentiment 
of the foregoing story, being tutor to his lordship’s 


One of the German wild huntsmen, Hackel- 
block, cries “ Hoto, hoto !” as he rushes through 
the air. Once, when a young man was bold 
enough to mock the sound, Hackelblock set 
the spectre hounds upon him, and he was no 
more seen (‘Teut. Mythology,’ vol. iil. p. 921). 
An anonymous equestrian ghost in Saxony 
exclaims “Wod wod, hoho, hallo!” (p. 928.) 
I mention these examples to suggest a com- 
parison of the strange whoops ind ulged in by 
aérial equestrians. ST. SWITHIN. 


In addition to the explanation given by the 
Editor from the ‘H.E.D.,’ I find by the dic- 
tionaries of N. Bailey, Halliwell, and Annan- 
dale that it also means a shock of corn, 
containing twelve sheaves. See also ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
eth §, xi, 446; xu. 112. 

EvERARD Home CoLEMAN, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Turn ELnanor Cross, WaLtHaM (9 8. vi. 
911, 296, 353).—It is not correct “that the 
ancient finial cross was [for is] in the gardens 
of the ‘Four Swans’ Inn” at Waltham. The 
actual work of restoration connected with this 
historical. cross was entrusted to myself in 
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1892, and I know every stone of the fabric 
perfectly. The old fragment or fragments 
referred to were never parts or portion of 
the original cross, which dates back to A.D. 
1291-2. The Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette has 
on this occasion been hopelessly hoaxed. 


Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter, 


TRENTAL=“ Monrn’s Minp” (gt S, vi. 104, 
195, 295).—The following quotations from the 
churchwardens’ accounts of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields may be useful to others besides 
Mr. SANcrorr RanpAtu. The accounts begin 
in June, 1525 :— 

27 Oct., 1525.—“ For the grete lyghts at Rob’t 
Arnoldes yeres mynde.” 

Nove, 1595,-—"* Receyuyd of M’ Edward Norrys 
at his monyth mynde.” 


16 Oct., 1526.—‘‘ At the monyth mynde of Thom’s 
Joys.” 

I forbear to quote more of these. The 
entries of both monthly and yearly “ minds” 
are constant down to 1547, in which year 
there was a month’s mind in the church on 
5 May and a year’s mind on 5 Oct. Neither 
of these services occurs again until February, 
1556, from which date till 17 Dec., 1558, they 
are found, though less frequently than in 
Henry VIII.’s time. The entry on 17 Dee. 
occurs as the receipt of twelvepence “for the 
black Clothe that laye on Roger leas grave 
the moneth.” There is an isolated “ monethes 
mynde” in June, 1567. It would clearly 
be incorrect to confine these phrases and the 
services they recall either to pre- or post- 
Reformation days. The word “trental” does 
not occur in these accounts at all. 


J. V. Kirro. 


The following passage, which occurs in the 
will of Edward Watson, of Lyddington, dated 
15 July, 1530, may help to throw additional 
light upon the question raised at the first 
reference :— 


“Item I will that my executo’s cause an hole 
trigintall of masses to be saide in the churche where 
I shalbe buryed upon the day of my buryall if it so 
may be or ells the next day or dayes folowing and 
likewise as manny at the moneths mynde and as- 
many at_my yeres day And I will there be spent 
at the daye of my buryall and gyven to prestes 
clarks and poore people xxi and at my monethes 
mynde x" And at my yeres day x'i,” 


See ‘Rockingham Castle and 
p. 184. The whole of this 
given in this work. 

“ Trigintall ” explains itself, but to prevent 
misunderstanding, Whishaw (‘Law Diction- 
ary,’ London, 1829) refers it to “ trental,” 
which word he explains to be an office for the 
dead that continued thirty days, or consisted 


the Watsons,’ 
interesting will is 


of thirty masses. This word ought to present 
no difficulty, as it is to be found in most Eng- 
lish dictionaries, e.g., Webster (London, 1852) 
gives both words, and also, under ‘Month’s- 
Mind,’ after giving the modern meaning of 
‘Can earnest desire,” &e., he says : 

‘This phrase originated in the remembrance days 
of monkish times, when, at periodical seasons, the 
mind or memory of the bountiful testator was to be 
kept alive by masses and prayers. 

It is curious that the generally accurate 
Littleton seems to think that trental= 
“month’s mind,” when he explains trzcenale 
as “a trental or month’s-mind ” (ed. London, 
1730): Cuas. WISE. 

Weekley, Kettering. 


“ PeRIDOT,” “PERITED,” on “ PILIpoD”(9"88. vi. 
348).—' N. & Q.,’ 8 S. 1., contains five articles 
on this mineral. In that by the late Pror. C. 
ToMLInson, F.R.S., it is said :— 

‘It was formerly much used in jewellery, but has 
now fallen into the contempt implied in the follow- 
ing couplet :— ; 

Hats Qui a deux Peridots 

En a un de trop: 

which may be thus translated :— 

Who two peridots doth own, 

More than needful hath by one. 
According to Littré the etymology of the word is 
unknown ; but that philologist quotes some varia; 
tions from Du Cange (1610-88), such as ‘ Peritot, 
‘ Pelidor,’ and ‘ Periodus.’” 

EVERARD HoME COLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Armour IN Portraits (9% §, vi. 389).— 
The conventional armour of portraits has 
survived even later than the dates named by 
M. N. G.—for example, to the well-known 
miniature of the Prince Consort and_ his 
brother. D 


HOUSES WITHOUT STAIRCASES (9th S. 1. 166, 
210, 356, 418 ; 11. 89 ; 111. 116; iv. 55 ; vi. 278). 
—Notwithstanding Léon Gozlan’s contradic- 
tion in his ‘ Balzac en Pantoufles’ of the story 
that Balzac built himself a house at Jardies, 
near Paris, and forgot the staircase, which was 
said to have been added after the house was 
finished and otherwise ready for occupation, 
I find that the legend is still believed, and is 
repeated in ‘ Autour de Honoré de Balzac,’ by 
the Vicomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, pub- 
lished so recently as 1897. The legend appears 
to have originated with Gérard de Nerval, 
who, in an article in La Presse of 7 Oct., 1850, 
a few weeks after Balzac’s death, gave the 
following description of the great novelist’s 
building exploits :— 

‘<A cette époque, il ne révait que d’architecture, 
ce qui ne s’éloignait pas beaucoup, au fond, de la 
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pensée du drame. I] avait acheté, avec le produit 
d’un de ses romans, un terrain d Sévres, pres de la 
ligne future du chemin de fer, & cent pas dune 
station. Ilavait caleulé cela et le disait A tout le 
monde naivement. 

“On peut lavouer aujourd’hui, le spéculateur 
chimérique, l’inventeur prodigue des millions du 
pére Grandet, avait mal choisi son terrain, et le 
vendeur devait en rire. C’était une vingtaine 
dares [about an acre and a half] en surface, 4 la 
hauteur du chemin de fer, et dominant de haut 
la route de Ville-d’Avray 4 Sévres; mais c’était 
bien le plus abominable terrain qui fit au monde ; 
un fond de glaise maintenait les eaux clans la couche 
sablonneuse supérieure; puis au-dessus du sable 
venait la terre végétale. Or, dans un tel terrain 
voici ce qui se passe lorsqu’on batit: le poids de 
moellons force les eaux retenues dans les couches de 
sable 4 s’échapper par les fentes et les fissures de la 
glaise; le sable alors en se tassant fait varier la 
surface du sol, et la maison s’en va. On recom- 
mence: méme cause, méme effet. 

*“C’est ce qui est arrivé trois fois; la maison, 
construite apres les dessins de Balzac lui-méme [this 
does not agree with Léon Gozlan’s description, who 
speaks of there having been architects, in the plural], 
sen allait peu A peu vers la route. Elle y glissait 
d’une maniére insensible, comme on glisse vers la 
tombe. Il commenga alors & parler des pilotis qu’on 
pourrait implanter dans le sol pour le raffermir. I] 
ne croyait pas au bois ordinaire que notre com- 
merce national aurait pu lui fournir pour cette 
entreprise. I] nous parlait de pilotis en bois d’aloés 
—Ceci peut étonner au premier abord—mais tout 
s’expliquait par ce simple fait: Dl ya, disait-il, a 
Venise, des palais magnifiques, entiérement con- 
-struits sur des pilotis d’aloés. Les héritiers des 
grandes familles du pays vivent pauvrement en 
général, avec une pension de douze cents zwanzigs 
que leur fait Autriche. Ils n’ont pas le droit de 
vendre les tableaux, ni les marbres ; mais en dessous 
main, ils ont établi un commerce inconnu de 
VAutriche, c'est de faire scier la nuit les vieux 
pilotis incorruptibles de bois d’aloés et de les 
remplacer par des pilotis de chéne; je veux, 
ajoutait-il, en secret faire acheter quelques cen- 
taines de ces pilotis d’aloés pour raffermir mon 
terrain. Cependant un entrepreneur intelligent lui 
prouva qu’avec un bon systéme de terrassement, les 
pilotis deviendraient inutiles. Il arréta done sa 
commande de Venise. Et, en effet, la maison 
dominant bientdt trois étages de terrasses, se 
trouva solidifiée par des petits murs en moellons, 
qui supportant des vases de fleurs, présentaient 
den bas, pour nous servir d’une phrase de Fénélon, 
un horizon a souhait pour le plaisir des yeux. 

**Dans la maison construite d’aprés ses dessins, 
Balzac n’avait oublié qu’une chose, lescalier. Sur 
les observations qu’on lui fit, il établit Pescalier au 
dehors, comme dans les chalets suisses.—‘ Autour 
de Honoré de Balzac,’ pp. 181-4.” 

The explanation of the alleged omission of 
the staircase to Les Jardies, as I have already 
related on the authority of Léon Gozlan, is 
very simple. Balzac employed an architect 
who prepared plans for the building in the 
usual way, and, of course, provided a stair- 
case. Balzac, during the progress of the works, 
appropriated the space reserved for the stair- 


case for some other purpose, and when the! 
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building was nearly completed a staircase 
was constructed in front of the house which 


formed no part of the original design. 
JOHN HEss. 


Grace CHurcH (8 §. vill. 148, 377).-- 
In ‘A Vindication of the Ministers,’ cerca 
1650, reprinted in ‘The Rights of Protestant 
Dissenters, M.DCC.IV.,’ one of the signatures 
is “William Harrison, minister of Grace- 
church.” If this Gracechurch can be identified 
it may form a connecting link. 

RicHarD H. THORNTON. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Coat or Arms (9 S. vi. 349)—It is very 
helpful, in asking for the identification of an 
unknown coat of arms, to mention (if possible) 
what county it hails from, or at all events 
whether English, Scottish, or Irish. The 
arms described by your correspondent are 
very like those of Hill of St. John’s, co. Wex- 
ford, who bear Argent, two bars sable, spotted 
ermine; in chief a lion pene gules. <A 
martlet is mentioned in the query, but not 
located on the shield. Lathebury (Leicester- 
shire) bear Argent, two bars azure ; on a can- 
ton a martlet or. 

OswaLp Hunter-Buarr, O.S.B. 

Oxford. 


Ear Ly IRISH IN ICELAND (9 S. vi. 170, 232, 
353).—In dealing with the question of pre- 
cedence as between Scandinavian and Irish 
we need not limit ourselves to the “ written” 
stage of history, for man, as a migratory 
animal, certainly resided in or visited Iceland 
before 800 A.p. Indeed, we may, in imagina- 
tion, go back to the voyage of Pytheas, who 
visited Thule, at six days and six nights’ 
voyage from Britain. Further, that Claudian 
describes Ireland, ‘‘ icy Ierne,” as a sort of 
Ultima Thule, does not necessarily give these 
Celts a precedence over Scandinavians. 


Masor Burrincton (9 §. vi. 349).—One 
of my oldest and best Devonshire friends for 
very many years was the late Mr. Frederick 
Burrington, a carrier in an extensive way of 
business, of Fore Street, Exeter. He was a 
native of Crediton, his father being a farmer, 
who, I believe, rented under the Bullers of 
Downe, the ancestors of General Sir Redvers 
Buller, and the leading Whig family of the 
district. After serving his apprenticeship at 
Crediton he went into business at Teign- 
mouth, where I remember him first in 1839, 
when he was the parish overseer in company 
with my own brother-in-law, William Field ; 
and he soon afterwards took up his abode at 
Exeter, where for a long period he did a 
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lucrative trade. It would seem from the 
quotation from Macaulay’s ‘History’ that 
my old friend was of the same family as the 
courageous adherent of the Prince of Orange. 
R. Roppins. 


THE ORDER OF RAMAKRISHNA (9 §, vi. 347). 
—-The following paragraph, cut from the 
Daily Chronicle of 7 Nov., will probably 
interest your correspondent :— 

‘Sister Nivedita, of the Order of Ramakrishna, 
of Calcutta, is at present in London on a lecturing 
mission. She appears in lecture halls and drawing- 
rooms wearing the garb of her Order—a society of 
Wandering Friars, men and women who devote 
themselves to the interests of the very poor. Her 
object is to remove misconceptions as to the reli- 
gious thought of India, and she addresses herself 
especially to vindicating the Hindoo character from 
the charge of untruthfulness made against it. The 
appearance of untruthfulness, she points out, is 
really only the Oriental counterpart of the ‘ con- 
ventional falsehood’ of European social life, having 
exactly the same object —to make the wheels of 
every-day life move more smoothly. On the other 
hand, she maintains that the pursuit of truth in 
all its great and essential aspects is revered and 
practised among the Indian peoples. The so-called 
idolatry she explains as innocent and even helpful 
symbolism. Sister Nivedita has on several occasions 
had the advantage of having as chairman the 
scholarly Prof. Romesh Dutt, now lecturing upon 
questions of Indian philosophy at University Col- 
lege. Sister Nivedita is known to her English 
friends as Miss Noble.” 

G. L. APPERSON. 


“SEEK” OR “SEEKE” (9b §, v. 26; vi. 211, 
291).—Later reading enables me to amend my 
explanation of “blow the seek,” which is not 
“synonymous,” as I surmised, with “blow a 
rechase” or “recheat.” I have met with an 
example much earlier than 1621 from the 
‘ Coucher-Booke of the Honour of Tutburye,’ 
as quoted by Blount in his ‘Fragmenta Anti- 
quitatis,’ 1679, p. 170, where ‘‘ blow a Seeke,” 
“blowe a Recheate,” and “blowe a Morte” 
occur successively as three distinct blasts. 
‘“Blowe a seeke” is explained by Beckwith, 
in his 1815 edition of the ‘Fragmenta’ (p. 532), 
as “a manner of blowing a huntsman’s horn, 
such as is used when they seek a deer.” If 
this definition be correct, “ blowing the seek ” 
would be a signal for opening the chase, not 
for renewing it when the quest failed. 

F. ApDAMs. 


Prime MINIsTER (8 S, x, 357, 438; xi. 69, 
151, 510 ; xii. 55, 431 ; 9 8. ii. 99; iii. 15, 52, 
109, 273, 476 ; iv. 34 ; v. 94, 213).—The original 
query was as to why it was no place was 
assigned in the table of precedence to the 
Prime Minister as such, and no allusion even 
made to such a personage, and the obvious 
reply came from more than one quarter that 


in law there is no such office as that of Prime 
Minister, and that, therefore, the bearer of 
that title could have no legal precedence. But 
the Queen has now formally adopted the 
phrase, as witness the following extract from 
the official Court Circular :-— 

“The Queen held a Council to-day [Nov. 12] at 
1 o’clock, at which were present the Duke of Devon- 
shire, K.G., Lord President of the Council; the 
Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., Prime Minister: the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G. ; the Right Hon. C. T. 
Ritchie, M.P.; the Right Hon. St. J. Brodrick, 
M.P.; and Lieutenant-Colonel the Right Hon. Sir 
Fleetwood Edwards, K.C.B.” ‘ 

It is to be noted that immediately prior to 
this Council Lord Salisbury had delivered up 
the Seals of the Foreign Office and had re- 
ceived the Privy Seal, and that, in the list as 
given above, he is placed in the regular order 
of precedence, immediately after the Lord 
President. What precedence would have been 
given him if he had taken the Chancellorship 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, for example, 
remains matter for speculation. 

ALFRED F, Ropesrns. 


MoatEep Mounps (9 §. v. 309, 399, 454; vi. 
11, 76, 134, 170, 253, 336).—“ The evidence for 
their Norman origin is overwhelming.” By 
no means do I venture to deny this. Still, is 
there not a difficulty in the way? Could a 
Norman keep be carried by a piled-up mound 
of Norman origin? Surely such a mound 
would need many years’ “settling” before it 
could bear such a burden. A mound formed 
by scarping a natural elevation is quite 
another thing. Vide Corfe Keep. 


H. J. Moots. 
Dorchester. 


Picts AND Scots (9 §. v. 261, 418, 482 ; vi. 
90, 196).—T wo correspondents have favoured 
me with replies to my note at the second 
reference. One of these—that of P. F. H.— 
can hardly be taken aw grand sérieux, and 
calls for no animadversion other than that 
my note has pricked him into a humour 
which is less Scottish than Erse. The old 
Milesian- blood overflows deliciously the 
banks of its Caledonian canals. With Mr. 
W. M. G. Easton the case ig more serious. 
He means what he says, and his indictment 
wears the mask of veracity. But it is only a 
mask. The offending sentence ran thus: 
“The Ulster plantation under James was 
nothing short ofa return of the descendants 
of the original Irish colonists to the mother 
country,” and [ find nothing in Mr. Easton’s 
rejoinder to lead me to changeit. My con- 
tention would hold good were there but one 
planter-family of Scottish blood, and accord- 
ing to Mr. Easron’s own showing there were 
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more. I did not assert that al/ James’s 
protégés were of Erse descent, but that those 
who were so were simply returning to their 
racial land, and I repeat the statement. The 
others were immigrants of an alien blood— 
as much as the '[urks are in Palestine or the 
English in India—albeit generically dubbed 
“Scottish settlers.” There was nothing 
“Scottish” about them beyond accident of 
birth in or near Scotland. But the “Scot- 
tish” element was more discernible in James’s 
than in Elizabeth’s settlement in Ireland. 


Hence those of it who went over under the 
former betook themselves under favouring 


circumstances to the soil of their ancestors. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


SurroLkK NAME For LADYBIRD (9 §. v. 48, 


154, 274 ; vi. 255).—The rime referred to, as 
I remember it to have been pretty generally 
used by children in my boyhood with the 


view of causing a ladybird when placed on 
one’s hand to fly away, was :— 


Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home; _ 
Your house is on fire and your children at home. 


T have known this little insect to be named 


also “lady-cow ” and “ lady-fly.” 
Yet Be V. 


When I was a child, after admiring to our 


hearts’ desire the pretty ladybird, we little 
ones would start it flying again, crying at the 
same time :— 
Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home; 
Your house is on fire and children’s at home. 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


In Derbyshire children knew this insect 
by a variety of names. ‘“‘Cow-lady” was the 
most common, and I always understood that 
it was due to the markings of its wing-cases 
being somewhat like the markings of red 
cattle with white spots, which certainly were 
more plentiful years ago than now. We 
also called them “ cushy-cows,” ‘‘lady-cows,” 
and “ladybirds.” It was lucky to find one 
on our clothing, and it was customary to 


take the cow-lady in the hand, throw it |- 


upwards, and, as it flew away, say :—— 
Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home; 
Your house is on fire, your children all gone— 


All but one— 
Who’s writing a letter as fast as she can. 


Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


“SHOT FREE” (6 §. vii. 287 ; viii. 12, 357, 
504; 9% 8. vi. 217, 311).—Shot, a score or 
reckoning, is still used in this locality. Miss 
Baker refers to ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 


Act II. se. v., where Speed says, “I’ll to the 

alehouse with you presently ; where, for one 

shot of five-pence, thou shalt have five thou- 

sand welcomes.” JOHN 'T’.. PAGE. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


THE BELLMAN (9 §. vi. 350).—I remember 
quite well hearing the postman of the Fitzroy 
Square region passing along in front of my 
father’s house, carrying a bag and ringing a 
bell in order that he might receive letters 
destined for the General Post. To the best 
of my recollection this occurred every day at 
5 o'clock P.m., and a fee of a penny per letter 
was given to the bellman. This reminiscence 
is more than fifty years old. The bellman was, 
however, a much older institution than this, 
seeing that among the hand-coloured mezzo- 
tints published c. 1770 by Carrington Bowles 
at 69, St. Paul’s Churchyard, No. 133 is styled 
‘The Bell Woman,’ and copied by Philip 
Dawe from a picture by Henry Morland, 
George Morland’s father. It shows a pretty 
young woman standing near a lantern which 
hangs against a wall and a placard bearing 
the royal arms. She is ringing a bell and 
holding one hand for a penny to a boy, who 
presents a letter addressed “To Thomas Jones, 
Ksq., at Youville, Bucks.” The boy looks im- 
ploringly at her because he has not the penny 
needed to secure the despatch of his letter. 
Below the design the following verses are 
engraved :— 

This simple Boy has lost his Penny, 

And She without it won’t take any ; 

What can He do in such a Plight ? 

This Letter cannot go to Night. 
See the ‘Catalogue of Satirical Prints in the 
British Museum,’ No. 4498. F. G. 8. 


When the custom of sending a bellman 
round to collect letters for the outgoing mails 
was discontinued I cannot remember, but in 
1843-4 I was frequently sent out with letters 
for the bellman when the sound of the bell 
announced his approach. His official costume 
was a scarlet swallow-tail coat and a tall hat 


with broad gold band. oa se ws 


This must have been so, for it is not very 
long ago, in a shop where all sorts of old 
things were to be sold, I saw an engraving 
(an old engraving) of such a bellman—a 
man with a bell, evidently ringing it, and 
calling out for letters. The title, the words 
of which I forget, indicated as much. 
E. ALC; 


I well remember when letters for the night 
mails were collected in London by a red- 
coated post-office official, who carried a bell 
and large bag to hold the letters entrusted 
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to his care. During the thirties this official 
changed his red coat of the weekday for a 
black gown on the Sunday, when he filled the 
situation of verger at the Foundling Hospital 
chapel. 

Charles Knight, in his ‘ London’ (viii. 284), 
Says :— 

‘‘Within this district (three miles) the General 
Post letter carriers go through their respective 
walks with a bell, and for a penny each collect. the 
letters which were too late (five o’clock) for the 
receiving houses, calling also in many cases daily at 
the counting-houses and shops of merchants and 
tradesmen, for which extra service they are re- 
munerated by a Christmas gratuity.” 

I think this mode of collecting the letters for 

the night mails was discontinued shortly after 

the Penny Post Act came into operation. 
EVERARD Home CoLEMAN. 


“DoING THE DANCERS” (9 §, vi. 288).— 
“ Dancers ” was criminals’ slang for the steps 
of the treadmill, the ‘‘ stepper,” the “ wheel 
of life,” the “everlasting staircase,” or ‘* Col. 
Chesterton’s everlasting staircase,” after the 
inventor. Hence the word’s application to 
the domestic staircase. The term probably 
came in vogue with the invention of the 
treadmill, which was often the first act in the 
drama which culminated in the “dance upon 
nothing,” z.e., hanging. ‘“‘I am half inclined 
to dance.’ * You'll dance upon nothing pre- 
sently,’ rejoined Jonathan” (H. Ainsworth, 
‘Jack Sheppard,’ chap. xxxi.), 

J. Hotpen MacMicHaet. 


Luecace Tran (9 §, v. 332).—In a stray 
volume (the second) of the Practical Me- 
chanic's Journal (Glasgow, 1849-50) I find, at 
p. 100, an article ‘On the Construction of 
Locomotives,’ signed T. Passavant, where 
distinctions are drawn between “ passenger ” 
engines built for speed and “luggage” 
engines in which power is the main de- 
sideratum. Here “luggage” seems to signify 
“heavy draught” (from dug=to draw), and 
to have no reference to passengers’ trunks, 
boxes, &e., which generally go in the vans 
included in passenger trains. The foregoing 
may account for the term “luggage trains” 


having come to be used sometimes instead of: 


the more correct goods trains. Apropos, it is 
curious that, as Mr. Tuomas remarks at the 
above reference, érwnks has come to be con- 
sidered _an essentially American word. As a 
young Berkshire boy in the fifties I certainly 
heard my mother speak of packing my trunk 
—a small skin-covered affair with an arched 
lid and a lattice tray inside, for linen and 
clothes. There was also a larger painted deal 
box with flat lid, for books, cake, &c. 
Thackeray and Dickens both use trunk as an 


English word. The former, in the opening 
chapter of ‘Vanity Fair, mentions Becky 
Sharp’s “very small and weather-beaten old 
cow’s-skin trunk ”—perhaps a counterpart of 
mine, which came to me from my grand- 
father’s lumber-room—such as is depicted by 
Phiz in the illustration in ‘Martin Chuzzle- 
wit’ of Tom Pinch leaving Pecksniff’s, 
though Dickens in the text speaks of a box. 
Boz, however, in his youthful sketch of 
‘Early Coaches,’ describes a troubled dream 
or nightmare, in which he was an apprentice 
in a trunk-maker’s shop. Kelly’s ‘ London 
Directory’ for 1897 contains two columns of 
trunk and portmanteau makers. I think 
that nothing is more true than the trite 
remark that many a good old English word, 
after dropping out of every-day use at home, 
comes back to us across the Atlantic as 
purely American. Of course, Mr. THOMAS is 
quite right in saying that trwnks now smacks 
of America. H. E. M. 
St. Petersburg. 


CALLAWAY (9 §, vi. 369).—The name of 
Kellaway, Calloway, Kelway, with other 
variants, is well known in Devon and Corn- 
wall. I believe the arms belonging to this 
name are Arg., two graziers or spokeshaves 
sa., between four pears or. I have an em- 
blazoned coat of arms of seventy-two quarters 
in which this coat is shown, where it repre- 
sents either the family of Stowford of Stow- | 
ford, co. Devon, or Kelleway of Stowford, 
co. Devon, the latter adopting it by descent 
from the former. J. S. ATTWOOD. 

Plymouth. 


There is a Mr. John Callaway practising as 
a solicitor and holding many appointments at 
Westbury, Wilts. I believe his family came 
from Guildford. The well-known colonial 
bishop of the same name is one of the same 
family. W. B. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (7 §. 
1x. 269).— 
Ten years ago C. W. asked where the following 
lines could be found :— é 
Tis but the casket that lies here, 
The gem that filled it sparkles yet. 
I believe no reply was ever given. Now in reading 
vol. iv. of Augustus Hare’s ‘Story of my Life,’ 
pp. 300-1, I have come across the following lines, 
found, Mr. Hare says, ‘‘ by Lord Stanhope one Sunday 
in Glasgow, when he had betaken himself for hours 
to examining the epitaphs in the churchyard, and 
at length he found a single verse which atoned for 
the badness of all the rest :— 
Shed not for me the bitter tear, 
Nor pour for me the vain regret ; 
For though the casket is not here, 
The gem within it sparkles yet.” 


A. R, 
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The Odyssey. Rendered into English Prose by 
Samuel Butler. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Butper’s rendering of the ‘Odyssey’ is a 
companion—We may say a complementary—volume 
to his ‘The Authoress of the Odyssey’ (see 8t S. 
xii. 459) and his ‘Iliad of Homer,’ rendered into 
English prose (see 9 §, ii. 419). Like the later 
work, it is intended “‘for the use of those who 
cannot read the original.” Like it, too, it has a 
motto from a private letter (in this case anony- 
mous), with which we fully agree, which is more 
than we can say in the case of the previous words 
of Baron Merian prefixed to the translation of 
the ‘Iliad.’ Mr. Butler’s present correspondent, 
who may well be the same as the earlier, says: 
‘* From some points of view it is impossible to take 
the ‘ Odyssey’ seriously enough ; from others it is 
impossible to take it seriously at all; but from 
whichever point of view it be regarded, its beauty 
is alike unsurpassable.” This is admirably said. 
Take the ‘ Odyssey’ only as a collection of stories— 
fairy tales, if you will—and it is better than the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ and more stimulating than a 
Norse saga. There is material enough in it for 
one of the best of illustrated Christmas books in 
which a boy would delight. We are not, of course, 
endorsing a mode of treatment so irreverent. We 
have read, héwever, for our own delectation the 
translation side by side with the sixth volume of 
Dr. Mardrus’s pleasant French adaptation of the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ and have, as a matter of enjoy- 
ment, scarcely known to which to award the 
preference. 

_ We had, as Mr. Butler would wish, one special 
reason for reading his book from cover to cover. 
That reason was the wish to see how far a render- 
ing of the entire text bore out the views maintained 
in ‘The Authoress of the Odyssey,’ and supported 
in that work by a translation of portions. Without 
saying that the result of such perusal is to bring 
us over to Mr, Butler’s opinion, we may affirm that 
the reputed or ascribed authorship is not only 
highly ingenious—which, coming from one with 
critical insight so marvellous, it is bound to be— 
but plausible. Is it, however, in Mr. Butler’s 
estimate, likely that a feminine author—Nausicaa 
or another—would put in the mouth of Agamem non, 
addressing Ulysses, words such as ‘* Bo sure, there- 
ford, and not be too friendly with your own 
Do not tell her all that you know perfectly 
well yourself. Tell her a part only, and keep your 
own counsel ‘about the rest”? Intolerant of her 
erring sister we know the authoress to be, though 
Penelope is not an erring sister, puzzling as is her 
treatment of the suitors; but no such jealousy of 
the honour and dignity of woman as Mr. Butler 
ascribes to heris there shown in this advice. Again, 
concerning Argos, the dog of Ulysses, it is said, 
** Now he has fallen on evil times, for his master is 
dead and gone, and the women take no care of him. 
Servants never do their work when their master’s 
hand is no longer over them, for Jove takes half 
the goodness out of a man when he makes a slave 
of him.” This scarcely reads like the expression of 
an unmarried woman. It may be such, however, 
and Nausicaa, as a great lady—for as such she is, of 
course, to be reckoned—may well regard the girls 
as sluts or ‘‘hussies,” to use a term which, in the 
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‘Iliad,’ Venus ventures to apply in the singular 
to Helen of Troy. The method employed by Mr. 
Butler in the ‘Odyssey’—which on his title-page 
he naturally does not ascribe to Homer—is the 
same as that he chose for the ‘Tliad,’ and is very 
free and familiar. It wins our hearty commenda- 
tion. With this volume, presumably, Mr. Butler’s 
studies in Homer end. Personally, we trust the 
contrary is the case, and we shall be glad of more 
speculations. If, however, as may well be, he has 
said his say, he will occupy another field, and we look 
for some keen pleasure in his recently announced 
return to those admirable people the Erewhonians. 


Guingamor : Sir Launfal: Tyolet: The Were Wolf. 
Rendered into English by Jessie L. Weston. 
(Nutt. ) 

THE third volume of the ‘ Arthurian Romances 

unrepresented in Malory’s ‘Morte d’Arthur’” 

differs in important respects from its predecessors. 

It consists of Jats of Marie de France and others 

translated into English prose by Miss Weston. 

These /azs, founded by Marie upon Breton legends, 

and written in rimed octosyllabic verse, consist, 

it may be said, of materials out of which the 

Arthurian legend developes itself. They are charm- 

ingly naive and tender, and preserve very much of 

these qualities even in a translation. Miss Weston 
shows exactly in her preface what is their value, 
concerning which different opinions prevail, and 
she says beautifully concerning them and the 

Arthurian legends generally, ‘‘ Children of a land 

of eternal youth, Arthur and his knights are ever 

young.” Of the four stories, two are known to be 
by Marie de France, and a third is, with much 
show of reason, assigned to her. In some of them 

Arthur is not mentioned ; in others he is. _In ‘Sir 

Launfal’ Guinevere is presented in a sufficiently 

odious light. Guingamor has an experience far 

beyond Rip van Winkle, seeing that, beguiled by a 

fair enchantress, he has a sleep of three hundred 

years. The Jaz of ‘Tyolet’ is almost the same as 
the story of Percival narrated by Chrétien de 

Troyes. ‘The Were Wolf’ is a curious story of 

wifely treachery, and is linked to many Celtic or 

Scandinavian fictions. Illustrations by Caroline 

Watts preserve admirably the atmosphere of Ar- 

thurian romance. The design to ‘ Guingamor’ is as 

full of mystery as of beauty. 


By-ways among Books. By David J. Mackenzie, 
F.S.A.Scot. (Wick, Rae.) 
Mr. Mackenzig, who is a lover of literature and of 
books, has collected into a volume six lectures 
delivered principally, if not wholly, ‘‘under the 
auspices of the Shetland Literary and Scientific 
Society.” First in interest among these is that on 
‘ Books and Book-Hunting,’ which proves the writer 
to be an enthusiast. An essay on Keats is good, 
but we should have cared more for it had it dealt 
at greater length with the Odes, which constitute 
Keats’s principal claim to rank with the immortals, 
and with the ‘Belle Dame sans Merci,’ which is 
unrivalled in literature. A sort of pendant to this 
lecture is given at the close in an account of Lyly’s 
‘Endymion.’ Mr. Mackenzie displays a familiarity 
with the Italian poets not common in these days. 
Other lectures are on that remarkable being Flo- 
rentius Volusenus, otherwise Florence Wilson, 
“Romance,’ and ‘ Trade and Commerce in Ancient 
Times.’ Most of these would have constituted 
more attractive reading had they been expanded, 
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and had the signs of being intended for oral delivery 
been removed. They show, however, a wide know- 
ledge, and may be perused with pleasure and gain. 


Much Ado about Nothing ; Antony and Cleopatra ; 
Coriolanus. Introductions and Notes by John 
Dennis. Illustrations by Byam Shaw. (Bell & 
Sons.) . 

THREE volumes more have been added to the 
‘Chiswick Shakespeare” of Messrs. Bell & Sons, 
which must now number some fifteen or more 
plays. To the merits, artistic and literary, of 
this ideal pocket edition we have drawn frequent 
attention. The new volumes are, of course, in all 
respects equal to the old. There is the same im- 
peccable text, the same helpful notes, and the same 
suggestive and impressionist designs. At the period 
now at hand the ‘‘Chiswick Shakespeare” should 
commend itself as an ideal gift-book. The illus- 
trations to ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ are specially 
attractive. 


‘Morocco PAst AND PRESENT,’ in the Quarterly 
Review for October, is a sound and thoughtful paper 
on a kingdom perhaps less known to the modern 
Englishman than any other state in the world, if we 
except certain parts of Borneo. The few who have 
explored it give accounts which greatly vary in de- 
tail, but all agree that its present condition is cruel 
and barbarous. Though the inhabitants are devout 
Moslem, the moral teaching of the Koran seems to 
have very little influence on their lives. The writer 
suggests that the cruelty of those who have the 
power to be so is shocking to the European con- 
science, and his rapid sketch of past times shows 
that it has been so almost from the beginning of 
the kingdom. Of the Moorish corsairs and the 
Christians whom they reduced to slavery he gives 
a heartrending picture, and draws attention to the 
devotion of those monastic orders which worked 
so nobly for the relief of their sufferings. Venice 
and Holland paid a yearly tribute that these detest- 
able ruffians should spare their people. England did 
much the same thing, though, so far as we remember, 
there was no hard-and-fast bargain. Collections were 
made in the churches on behalf of the Christian 
slaves in Morocco. The sums given we have often 
met with in churchwardens’ accounts and parish 
registers. “‘In 1725 Thomas Betton, a Turkey 
merchant, left a large sum to the Ironmongers’ 
Company for the redemption of British slaves”; 
and it will hardly be believed that at least a cen- 
tury after this payments were made from his fund. 
The paper on ‘ Longinus and the Treatise on the 
Sublime’ shows a very wide knowledge not only of 
the special subject on which it treats, but of Greek 
literature in general. Who really produced the 
work has long been a subject of controversy. The 
present writer believes that it was written .by the 
author to whom it is commonly attributed—that is, 
Longinus the Palmyrene. ‘ Early Scottish History’ 
merits careful study. It is by some one who must 
have long worked independently on the subject. 
Here and there we may differ from his conclusions, 
but we are constrained to say that, on the whole, he 
possesses a wide outlook, and, what is even more 
important, clear vision—qualities by no means so 
common as they ought to have been in some who 
have undertaken to interpret the complex affairs of 
the Northern kingdom. New knowledge of _an 
important kind is given in ‘Malaria and the Mos- 
quito.’ We call it new because we feel assured 


that many of the facts here given have hitherto 
remained unknown except to a few experts. Evi- 
dence is now before us which we think amounts to 
demonstration that malaria-—including, we need 
not say, the English ague—is communicated to man 
solely by the bite of gnats. The history is as won- 
derful as any tale in folk-lore, and indicates a 
method by which we may hope to stamp out, or at 
least to mitigate greatly, a disease which is here 
spoken of as one of the most deadly sicknesses from 
which the human race suffers. ‘ English Patriotic 
Poetry’ is hardly worth a place in the Quarterly. 
Our great patriotic poems are well known, and 
surely, even in war time, it is hardly worth while 
to reprint extracts from the trash of which so 
many dull wits have delivered themselves during 
the last twelvemonth. That such things should be 
preserved in our great libraries is obvious; but it 
is by no means so clear that there is a necessity to 
draw immediate attention to them. ‘The papers 
on ‘ Klizabethan Sport’ and ‘Charles Lamb’ are 
pleasant reading, but by no means striking or 
original, 


WITH much regret we chronicle the loss of 
Florence, the elder daughter of Mr. Edward Pea- 
cock, who was born 1] January, 1855, and died 
17 November. Her keen interest and knowledge 
in antiquarian matters and folk-lore—which might 
fairly be described as her birthright—have often 
been exhibited to the advantage of our readers in 
reviews as well as notes. Sorry aré we that a 
connexion which we had hoped would last for 
many years has been thus abruptly severed. Mr. 
Peacock, whose loss we are in a position rightly to 
estimate, has our full sympathy. 


Kotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily fot pub: 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately: 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rales. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of queer, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- — 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


H. G. K. H.—You ought to read the rules, and 
give the references at the head of your reply. 

CoRRIGENDA.—P. 366, col. 1, 1. 28, for “sigge” and 
“is” read sizze and 2z. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not: 


| print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Hotes, 


THE BANISHED REGIMENT, BOOTING, 
COBBING, AND SCABBARDING. 

A CONTROVERSY was waged fora long time 
as to what punishments necessitated that the 
sufferers should undergo some sort of purifica- 
tion before they could be reinstated in the 
goodwill of their officers and comrades. Sir 
James Turner, writing in 1671, says: “Ihave 
known some who thought that soldiers who 
are whipp’d at gatloupe should be turned out 
of the army ” (‘ Pallas Armata,’ p. 349). About 
a hundred years later, in an ‘Essay on the 
Art of War,’ 1761, we are told that in the 
army of the Prince of Orange it was cus- 
tomary to sentence a deserter “‘ to be chained 
to a wheel-barrow, and work at the public 
works” for a term of years, after which, if he 
had conducted himself well, he was returned 
to his regiment, and, the man kneeling, the 
colours were waved over his head, the colonel 
pronounced him an honest man, and he was 
received into the ranks and got his arms 
(p. 108). Fine distinctions between punish- 
ments were drawn in those days, and Simes, 
in his ‘ Military Guide,’ 1772, says :— 

*“Tt is very necessary to prevent those from being 


branded with the name of infamy, which should be 
regarded in a milder light; as the gantlope, for 


instance, which in France is reputed ignominious 
....The reason of its being thus extravagantly 
vilified proceeds from the custom of inflicting it...... 
on such offenders as fall within the province of the 
hangman ; the consequence of which is, that one is 
obliged to pass the colours over a soldier’s head 
after he has received this punishment, in order, by 
such an act of ceremony, to take off that idea of 
ignominy which is attached to it.”—P. 3. 


There was no such reinstatement for a 
soldier who had been sentenced to serve in 
a “banished” or “condemned” regiment, of 
which Cuthbertson thus writes in 1768 :— 

“It would be a considerable checque upon the 
conduct of such incorrigible villains, if every soldier 
who had the insolence to desert a second time was 
to be tried by a General Court-martial ; in hopes, 
if he was not sentenced to Death, that he might to 
perpetual banishment in the corps of infantry 
stationed on the coast of Africa.” — ‘System,’ 
p. 174. 

Donaldson tells us that in 1813 two 
sergeants, who in a drunken frolic had gone 
to see some friends a few miles off and 
absented themselves for a short time, were 
tried by court-martial and sentenced to be 
reduced to the ranks, to receive five hundred 
lashes, to be branded with the letter D, “and 
afterwards to be sent to what is usually 
termed a banished regiment” (‘Eventful 
Life,’ p. 337). 

Morris, in his ‘ Recollections,’ when writing 
of the year 1816, mentions the case of a 
deserter who “ was eventually sent to a con- 
demned regiment in Africa for life,” and, 
shortly afterwards, the case of a deserter who 
“was tried by a court-martial and ordered 
to be sent to a condemned regiment” 
(pp. 203, 206). 

It is difficult to ascertain the dates when 
some punishments ceased to be inflicted in 
our army, for itis plain that not a few com- 
manding officers continued to award punish- 
ments which had been forbidden by the 
highest authority, and there is good reason 
for suspecting that punishments were not 
always “ booked.” No wonder that there is 
a tone of indignation in some passages of 
Lord Hill’s circular to commanding officers, 
dated 24 June, 1830 :— 

** Lord Hill is satisfied that a vice [drunkenness], 
unfortunately so prevalent in the British army, 
may be prevented and checked by due attention on 
the part of the commanding officer, and by the 
zealous and cordial co-operation and Hxample of 
those subordinate to him ; and his lordship expects 
that commanding officers will exercise their autho- 
rity over the officer, in this respect, as well as over 
the soldier, and that they will not suffer a vice to 
pass unnoticed in the officer which is so seriously to 
be reprehended and punished in the soldier...... The 
reports received from different regiments of their 
scales of punishment......have exposed the continu- 
ance of various objectionable practices, many of 
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which had been animadverted upon and reprobated 
on former occasions by His late Royal Highness the 
Duke of York and by His Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington. The Log, for instance, is a punishment 
inflicted at the discretion of the commanding 
officer which cannot be sanctioned, and is hence- 
forth strictly forbidden......Standing under arms 1s 
altogether forbidden. 1t appears to be the practice 
in some regiments to confine a man to the Black 
Hole for 48 hours, and after an interval of 24 hours 
to repeat the confinement for 48 hours, and so on; 
nay, in some regiments men are confined in the 
Black Hole at the discretion of the commanding 
officer for periods not only exceeding 48 hours, but 
amounting to 7 days. These practices are in the 
greatest degree reprehensible, and are strictly for- 
bidden.” 


Donaldson mentions the case of a man 


‘standing in full marching order, with his arms 
carried, and his face within a few inches of the 
barrack wall, in which position he was sentenced 
to remain during three successive days, from sun- 
rise to sunset, for being absent when the roll was 
called at tattoo.”—P. 284. 


There were also punishments which never 
had lawful authority or official recognition. 
A soldier accused of some petty offence—such 
as a dirty personal habit, or pilfering from a 
comrade, or shirking work by hiding himself, 
or pleading sickness when wanted for duty, 
called in barrack-roony slang a “schemer” or 
a “sconce” (see Anton, p. 150) — was often 
dealt with by a mock tribunal of his peers, 
the officers tacitly approving. It was resorted 
to not only when the offence was deemed 
trivial, but when it was difficult to assemble 
a court-martial, either from the paucity of 
officers available or from the delay in military 
operations which such an assembly would 
occasion, or when the evidence seemed _ too 
weak to ensure a conviction by legal process. 
These “company courts-martial,” as they 
were generally called, did no doubt at times 
a kind of rough-and-ready justice, but they 
were open to great abuse. Booting, cobbing, 
and scabbarding were the punishments they 
usually awarded, and in Tomkinson’s ‘ Diary 
of a Cavalry Officer’ mention is twice made 
of booting :— 

‘*The one absent had got away during the ad- 
vance, to plunder, was reported to me by the men, 
and booted by them on the morning following the 
action [Waterloo].”—P. 289. 

‘A corporal of the Guards stationed in Hougo- 
mont, having left his regiment, passed through the 
5th on his way to the rear. He was not wounded, 
and assigned no reason for leaving his corps. He 
told the 95th that the enemy had possession of the 
chateau, and that all there was lost. From the 
point the 95th occupied in the line, they saw our 
fire proceeding out of Hougomont against the 
enemy, and therefore, knowing his report to be 
false, they caught him, and gave the corporal a good 
booting.”—P. 318. 


Booting was a punishment in cavalry regi- 


ments only, and consisted in beating a man 
with a long boot, generally on the soles of the 
feet ; but subsequently a strap or belt was 
used, and the word at last came to mean any 
kind of rough handling, a drubbing. During 
the eighteenth century infantry soldiers had 
not boots; they wore shoes. Moreover, a 
bastinado on the soles of the feet would have 
made an infantry soldier unfit for the line of 
march. The common punishments among 
foot soldiers were scabbarding and cobbing, 
the former meaning to beat a man with a 
bayonet scabbard, and the latter to beat with 
a cobbing stick ; but straps and belts came 
to be used, and scabbarding and cobbing 
meant at last any kind of beating. 

The practice of officers countenancing these 
sham tribunals received a wholesome check 
on 31 March, 1828, when the following case 
was decided by Mr. Justice Bailey and a jury 
at the York Assize. It was shown that on 
the forenoon of 2 October, 1827, a trooper of 
the 6th (Inniskilling) Dragoons was dragged 
by some of his comrades from the old cavalry ~ 
barrack in Sheffield down what is still called 
Barrack Lane to the riverside, his arms 
pinioned, and a long rope round his body. 
There, for some alleged offence, he was thrown 
into the Don. Pulled back to the river bank, 
he was again plunged into the river and 
dragged in it till he was nearly dead. The 
officers of his squadron, Major Whichcote and 
Capt. Portman, looked on, and the latter 
called out to the soldiers, “Throw him in 
again; drown him!” Some civilians who 
happened to be passing at the time witnessed 
these proceedings, and gave evidence at the 
trial of the action brought against the two 
officers, and the trooper obtained 2501. 
damages. W. 5S. 


THE REVISED VERSION. 

I wounp begin expressing the opinion 
that this is by far the best existing English 
translation of the Scriptures, and my regret 
at the ultra-conservatism which hinders it 
from taking the place of the A.V. in the 
public services of the Church. But I have - 
certain doubts as to a few particulars. 

1. Who for which. As the R.V. has uni- 
formly substituted <zts for hes neuter, I 
think here it would have been better to 
have followed the modern grammar, which 
is a distinct advance or improvement on 
the old. I think it not unlikely that one 
consideration that weighed with the Revisers 
was the translation of the first words of the 
Lord’s Prayer. The Americans say, “Our 
Father who art in heaven.” There is a slight 
difticulty from the hiatus between who and 
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art. Lsuggest that this might be avoided by 
the rendering “Our Father in heaven.” The 
Greek is 6 év Tots ovpavots, not ds ésar. The 
construction “ Father in heaven,” I suppose, 
may be called a Germanism, but I think it 
is now thoroughly naturalized. I should 
like to know how long it has been intro- 
duced. Such phrases as “our friends in 
heaven,” “the English in India,” “a fly 
in amber,” and the like, are surely good 
English. In one or two cases the R.V. has 
put who for the which of the A.V. 0 (yrav 
évpioxet, I suppose, differs by a shade of 
meaning from 6s av (47n or (tion. This 
shade of difference may be indicated by the 
distinction between who and that. I learn 
on good authority that the late Dr. Angus 
undertook to look to the use of these two 
English pronouns on the revision committee. 
It is not always clear on what principle he 
made his decisions, nor is it a matter of 
importance. Euphony simply is often and 
rightly the best guide. Another not easily 
explicable retention of an antique phrase 
is “the powers that be” (Rom. xiii. 1) for 
éLovelais vmepexovoats. Comparing this 
with 1 Pet. ii. 18, BacwAe?, os trepéyovts, one 
would suppose “the superior” or “the 
supreme powers” to be the right rendering. 
With these I would class the archaisms “ to 
us-ward,” &c., which sound awkward to my 
ear; but this, again, is of slight importance, 
for the number of those to whom they are 
unintelligible must be few. 

I would now call attention to what I think 
in the future will prove a somewhat serious 
defect in the R.V. New renderings, 2.e., 
changes of rendering, that were approved by 
a majority less than two-thirds are set in the 
margin ; but in the margin are set also some 
old renderings of the A.V. rejected by a 
majority of two-thirds or more, but not 
unanimously. As to which of such were 
noted in the margin the Revisers had no 
fixed rule. Now to us of this generation, to 
whom the A.V. is familiar, no difficulty arises 
in distinguishing these very different classes, 
but it will be otherwise when all English 
students of the Bible shall be familiar with 
the R.V., the A.V. being merely known to 
them as the Great Bible and Tyndale’s are 
to us. 

The most important of this set is the old 
rendering in the Lord’s Prayer, “ Deliver us 
from evil.” Iam aware of the long, but not 
unanimous catena of authority for the change, 
yet I venture to disapprove it. (1) “The 
evil one” is too strong. (2) 1 should suppose 
it a rule of universal grammar that where a 
phrase is ambiguous it should be translated 


in the most general way that the context 
permits. (3) The consequential change, a 
few verses before, Matt. v. 39, wi) avtiorhvac 
7 Tovnpy, is very doubtful. In strict logic 
the Revisers should have translated this 
“Resist not the evil one.” This, of course, 
they could not do. But is it certain that the 
precept they now put in the mouth of the 
Divine Master is either expedient or moral ? 
To me it seems that a good part of the 
Christian life consists in resisting the mis- 
chievous intentions and the inertia of bad 
men. In fact, the old rendering, which I 
take to mean “Pay not back evil for evil,” 
gives a perfectly good sense, more consistent 
with the context. And (4) lastly, if I may 
venture to touch on the theological side of 
the question, What is the difference in the 
spiritual realm between he and 7t? To be 
delivered from all evil is to be delivered 
from a personal omnipresent Tempter, if 
such there be. WILSON, 
Harpenden. 


WHITGIFT’S HOSPITAL, CROYDON. 
(Concluded from p. 403.) 


In terms of cap. xx. of Whitgift’s Statutes 
the audience chamber, his sanctum and bed- 
room, have been for centuries the warden’s 
rooms. It was provided by the archbishop 
that, after his death, the apartments named 
were “to be for the use of” my executors, who 
‘*shall have and enioy the sayde chambers for one 
hole yere next after my deathe: and that, after the 
experation of the same yeare, my brother George 
Whitgifte shall have and enioye the same chambers 
duringe his lyfe: Provided allwayes, that he do not 
assigne the same over to any other, nor place any 
therein, unless yt be some of the members of that 
my hospitall: and after his deathe or relinquish- 
mente, the same chambers to remayne to the 
wardeine of the sayde hospitall and his successors 
for ever.” 

It was not my intention, nor would it be 
convenient, to place on record here the many 
and various deeds and documents, both 
valuable and of deep interest, which now rest 
in this Elizabethan building. That they de- 
serve to, and should, be printed and preserved 
in a permanent form there is not a shadow 
of doubt, and there is as little question that 
the present warden is the gentleman best 
fitted to carry out such a work. 

There are two facts and their concomitants 
which I venture to record here. Above the 
east window of the oratory, on the outside, 
there is cut in stone and let into the brick- 
work the following :— 

Ebora Censis 
Hance Fenestra 
Fieri Fecit 


\ 
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For a long period it has been a mystery as 
to who was “a man of York.” Elsewhere it 
is stated that the memorial in Croydon 
Church to Michael Murgatroid, the founder’s 
secretary, bears the words “ Michael Mur- 
gatroid, Eboracensis,” and that therefore 
probably it was he who went to the cost of 
the window. 

The hospital records, however, put the 
matter at rest. The man of York was chaplain 
to Archbishop Whitgift and named Mr. Wil- 
liam Thornhill, “ who was at the charge of the 
great-wyndow in the Chapple for stone, iron 
and glasse work which cost him 12lbs. 16s. 
and 8d.” 

In the archives of the hospital there is a 
rent-charge of 13/. 6s. 8d. on Lancaster Col- 
lege, St. Paul’s, now Cook’s warehouse. This 
charge was granted for 1,000 years to Whit- 
gift’s Hospital of the Holy Trinity. Although 
the property has so enormously increased in 
value, the 13/. 6s. 8d. is still all that the 
hospital receives. To the deed referred to 
there are nine coats of arms, one of them being 
of the family of Lucy of Stratford-on-Avon. 
This Lucy is the one who prosecuted Shak- 
speare for poaching, and was immortalized 
by him in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
that complete specimen of Shakspeare’s 
comic powers, in which Lucy is satirized as 
Mr. Justice Shallow. 

The “dozen white louses” mentioned by 
Evans unquestionably refer to the white 
luces, or pike, the arms of the Lucy family. 
The number given by Shallow is not correct, 
and it is not a matter of surprise that he did 
not refer with exactitude to this. What adds 
to the antiquarian value of this interesting 
document is the fact that attached to it, and 
connected with one of the seals, is a gold 
angel. 

It now only remains to refer very briefly to 
Whitgift’s generosity in providing also for a 
school in connexion with the hospital. The 
schoolmaster 
‘shall be a parson well qualyfyed for that function, 
that is to saye, an honest man, learnede in Greeke 
and Lattin tongues, a good versifier in bothe the 
foresayde languages, and able to wryte well (yf pos- 
sible yt may be).” 

Are not these two qualifications, taking 
Greek and Latin as one, and caligraphy the 
other, nearly transposed in the actual ac- 
quirements of the same class to-day? A 
house was to be built for the schoolmaster, 
‘‘adioyning to the sayde hospitall, and nere unto 
the sayde schoolehouse, together with suche back- 
sides and groundsas I have appointed to be annexed 
to the sayde howse.” 


The visitor will look in vain for the “ grounds,” 


“ schoolehouse,” and the master’s house de- 
scribed. The school which Whitgift built and 
endowed was for the parish of Croydon, the 
children of which shall be taught “ withoute 
exactinge any thinge for theyre teachinge, as 
are of the poorer sorte.” He added that these 
buildings before named “shalbe for ever im- 
ployede to that use onlye, and to no other.” 

Also all connected with the hospital and 
school should be under the governorship of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury. It is perhaps 
a nice question how these reverend gentle- 
men gave, or will give, if required, a good 
account of their stewardship. Certain it is 
that a charitable institution, such as the one 
under consideration, deserved and deserves 
the best possible attention, protection, and 
consideration of an archbishop who is pre- 
eminently supposed to be strongly imbued 
with the feelings of his Master, whom Whitgift, 
in respect of charity, certainly made an effort 
to follow. 

There is little to add here of great interest 
with respect to the structure itself. Samuel 
Finche was made vicar of Croydon in 1581, 
and took an active part in the erection of 
the hospital (1596-8). From his letters to 
Archbishop Whitgift and others during its 


building several items are worth notice. On 
the 8th “ Februarii Ao. 1596 ”:— 

‘*The yarde ys all defenced.” 

“Nowe we take morter-makinge in hande, 


clensinge and leavellinge of the grounde.” 

‘‘Hillarie saith we shall be readie for the foun- 
dac’on and bricklayer by Monday come sevenight.” 
Writing in the same month to his friend 
Mr. Woormall, Lambeth, he says :— 

“The laborers have digged up iiii skulls and the 
bones of deade persones in the trenche that they 
are nowe digginge, next the highway leadinge to the 
Parke.” 

It appears from another letter, in which 
reference is again made by Finche to the find 
of bones, that Mr. Woormall had been inter- 
ested in the discovery, for on the 19th of 
the same month Finche writes :— 

‘For the skulls, there were iiii digged up indeede: 

and I presentlye upon the findinge of the firste did 
conferre with Outred, and asked him yf his con- 
science were cleare: and he sayd that yt was 
cleare.” 
It would seem from this that Outred lived 
in the house which exposed the remains when 
being taken down. The same writer says it 
was generally supposed that where the skulls 
were found was “some waste place wherin 
(in the tyme of some mortalitie) they did 
burie in.” 

The clock, which in the earliest engraving 
of the hospital I know, 1755, is represented 
as projecting from the south-west corner, 
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does not appear in a later engraving of 1834. 
The clock is now inside the quadrangle, let 
into the wall above the front entrance porch. 
In the engraving last named there is shown 
the old “Crown” Hotel, which occupied at 
-one period the site of the more palatial 
“ Crown ” of to-day. 

At the south-west corner of the hospital, 
in the picture we are speaking of, there is 
seen a pump, and near it is a post sup- 
porting a bar, the other end of which rests in 
the hostelry opposite. The bar supports on 
its centre the sign of the “Crown.” 

A good purpose will be served if this note 
with respect to the Hospital of the Holy 
Trinity, Croydon, erected by Archbishop 
Whitgift, is the means, directly or indirectly, 
of enlisting the sympathy and support of one 
individual for this most charitable, but sadly 
misdirected bequest, the income of which in 
1898 was 16,500/., and of this princely sum 
only 1,500. was, I understand, devoted to 
the archbishop’s primary object, the poor 
“bretheren and sisteres.” How it comes that 
the Charity Commissioners can override an 
Act of Parliament is a matter that requires 
the attention of the public at large, and 
those responsible for the just administration 
of the law in particular. It is in all humble- 
ness hoped that this notice of Whitgift 
Hospital may add to the strength of a 
strenuous opposition to any further mis- 
direction of the founder’s intentions, and to 
the demolition of what ought to be a vener- 
ated spot to which Croydon, at least, should 
be proud to point. 

If this hospital for the poor, upon which 
Whitgift bestowed with a lavish hand money, 
time, and consideration, must give place for 
the advancement of the more well-to-do, 
then let it not be laid to the charge of this 
so-called enlightened generation that it 
allowed the poor to be robbed of their 
inheritance. Let it be a condition that the 
hospital be re-erected elsewhere in Croydon, 
the new building to retain all its features, 
details, and characteristics, ag ordained 
by the.man who built and so handsomely 
endowed it, with the addition only of 
ordinary sanitary arrangements which were 
unknown to the archbishop’s time, but are 
necessary in our day. 

It may not be out of place here shortly to 
refer to the etymological origin of the word 
Croydon. There have been many supposi- 
tions as to the foundation for this place-name. 
Ducarel saw in the stratum of chalk which 
underlies part of Croydon its name origin. 
Another writer saw in the vadley in which 
the village rested, together with sheep, the 
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derivation of the word. Recently it was 
assumed that “ Croydon” comes from the four 
crosses which existed here, within which 
radius was a “place of refuge” for offenders ; 
but these crosses also circumscribed the 
area within which copyhold property was 
exempt from payment of heriot. It will 
be questioned if this latter assumption 
is favoured by the Saxon Crogdene. I. 
am disposed to suggest that this place- 
name has its parent, so far as the initial 
syllable goes, in the same as Croyland, “a 
raw, muddy land.” Mud may as well be 
composed of wet, soft chalk as anything 
else, and to-day the muddy condition of 
Croydon streets under favourable circum- 
a gives point to and emphasizes this 
act. 

I here take the opportunity of thanking 
Alfred Jones, Esq., Warden, for the courteous 
manner in which he placed before me all 
information desired. Whatever imperfections 
these notes contain are not traceable to that 
gentleman. ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 

Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


“ AsTrE” = HEAartTH.—Dr. Murray’s earliest 
example in the vernacular is dated conjec- 
turally about 1500, but there is an earlier in 
the ‘Liber Festialis,’ written by John Mirk, 
Prior of Lilleshall, Shropshire, in the time of 
Henry VI. Before quoting the passage in 
which it occurs I would remark that in 
another book, ‘Instructions for Parish Priests,’ 
published by the Early English Text Society, 
Mirk twice mentions “Aster” for Easter 
(ll. 148, 241). My reason for doing so is that 
not only is Aster= Easter noted by Halliwell, 
citing Hartshorne, as current in Shropshire, 
but of astre=hearth he tells us that Lam- 
barde in 1596 declared this word, nearly ob- 
solete in Kent, to be retained in Shropshire 
and other parts. To Mirk the two words were 
etymologically related to each other ; and he 
propounds his belief that Asturday means 
the day of the astur (z.e., hearth) in the fol- 
lowing exordium of his sermon on Easter 
Sunday in the ‘ Liber Festialis’ (MS. Cotton. 
Claud. A. ii. fol. 58), which I copy from 
Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities,’ 1849 ed., 
i. 161 n. :— 

_ ™Gode men and wommen, os 3e knowe alle welle, 
this day is called in some place Astur Day, and in 
some place Pasch Day, and in some place Goddus 
Sounday. Hit is callde Asturday as Kandulmasse 
Day of Randalls: and Palme Sounnday of Palmes, 
ffor wolnoz in uche place hit is the maner this day 
for to done fyre oute of the houce at the Astur that 
hath bene all the wyntur brente wyt fuyre and 
blakud with smoke, hit schal this day bene arayed 
with grene rusches and swete floures strowde alle 
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aboute, schewyng a heyghe ensaumpal to alle men 
and wommen that ry3te os thei machen clene the 
houce, alle withine bering owte the fyre and straw- 
ing thare flowres, ry3te so 3e schulde clanson the 
houce of 3oure sowle.” 

It is strange that this should have been over- 
looked by Dr. Murray’s aids. F. ADAMS. 


“ LET THEM ALL COME.”—It is interesting to 
note a very ancient illustration of this phrase, 
one which, reported as used by our soldiers at 
one of the early.battles in the recent Boer 
War, seems, curiously enough, to have been 
virtually employed by their Saxon ancestors 
as far back as the battle of Hastings. Wace, 
in his ‘Roman de Rou, describes the conduct 
of the Saxons on the night before that battle 
as follows :— 

Mult les veissiez demener 

Treper e saillir e chanter 

Butler e crier welsetl 

E laticome. 
Mr. A. J. Ellis thus renders the passage: 
“You might see them much sporting, gam- 
bolling, singing, joking, and crying ‘ Wes 
heel’ and ‘ Leet hit cuman.’” Hct is no doubt 
(literally) merely the shock of battle ; but the 
similarity of expression is certainly MESS 


“CRESCIT AMOR NUMMI,” &c. (See ante, 
p. 190.)—In vol. ii. p. 215 of his ‘Notes from 
a Diary, 1873-1881’—to which entertaining 
book I will not play little Jack Horner by 

ulling out one of the numerous plums — 

ir M. E. Grant Duff quotes a witty applica- 
tion by Mansel (Dean of St. Paul’s) of this 
line of old Juvenal. Hoe a. 
St. Petersburg. 


‘ KLECTIONEER. —The recent Parliamentary 
election has caused the newspapers to make 
a new and unnecessary word, viz., an “ elec- 
tioneer.” At first I thought it was only a 
slip, due to haste.- But the Saturday Review, 
29 September, p. 385, had a heading in large 
type, “Statesmen or Electioneers?” The 
‘N.E.D. has the verb “to electioneer,” but 
the substantive is “electioneerer.” (See 
‘Nit O29" S, 115343 a). Ea! Ra af 


KiLtinc Pics IN THE WANE OF THE Moon. 
(See ante, p. 173.) —At the above reference 
Mr. F. Apams quotes from Brady a passage 
to the effect that formerly few persons would 
kill their hogs “but when the moon was on 
the increase.” It is not many years since I 
was warned by a neighbour not to buy a side 
of bacon from a certain man because he had 
killed his pig in the wane of the moon, and 
consequently the bacon would never “set” 
properly. 


YounG AND WorpswortTH.—It is always 
pleasant to find a parallelism in poetical out- 
look, not because, as is sometimes supposed, 
a resemblance in thought or opinion suggests 
plagiarism or imitation, but rather because 
of the essential kinship of genius revealed in 
the discovery. Wordsworth’s “primrose by 
a river's brim,” ¢g., is as famous as Shake- 
speare’s “sermons in stones,” &c., and the one 
loses nothing through the importance of the 
other. In Satire iv of his ‘Seven Character- 
istical Satires’ (fourth paragraph from the 
end) Young has this worthy companion to 
these two suggestive passages :— 

On every thorn delightful wisdom grows ; 

In every rill a sweet instruction flows. 


But some, untaught, o’erhear the whisp’ring rill, 
In spite of sacred leisure blockheads still. 


This is the class, wholly impervious to the 
charms of natural beauty, to which Words- 
worth’s Peter Bell manifestly belongs, although 
it does not follow that the class depicted 
here prompted the delineation of the indi- 
vidual. THomAs BAYNE. 


“NOTHING LIKE LEATHER.”—I am _ not 
aware if the origin of this phrase has ever. 
been considered in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
At a public dinner at which I was present, 
one of the speakers, while praising the work 
of the Naval Brigade at Ladysmith, paren- 
thetically remarked, “for there is nothing 
like leather, gentlemen,” at which the 
audience broke into laughter and° cheers. 
Taking up a Canadian newspaper imme- 
diately afterwards, I observed a quotation 
from James Payn, who, talking of literary 
men making the best speakers, interpolates 
the same phrase. I suppose here it has some 
reference to the cobbler sticking to his last, 
and thereby turning out the best work, but 
am not sure. Subsequently meeting the 
speaker above mentioned, I asked him what 
he meant when he introduced the phrase 
into his speech. He did not seem quite clear 
about it himself, but gave me this explana- 
tion of its origin—that when a certain town 
was attacked each workman produced in 
self-defence the best of his own work, e.g., 
the blacksmith made javelins or what not, 
the carpenter handspikes, while the cobbler 
or tanner utilized leather so effectively for 
various purposes as to render his trade 
proverbial. The explanation, to say the 
least of it, seems a trifle lame. Another 
gentleman, however, had a different story 
to tell. He informed me that he had 
always heard the origin of the phrase to be 
this—that a certain leather merchant, having 
amassed a fortune by his trade, used to drive 
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about in a carriage with a leather hood to it, 
and that people used to point at him and it 
and remark, “There is nothing like leather.” 
A third gentleman writes to me and says he 
is sure there is nothing esoteric about the 
phrase ; that the same thing might be said of 
any good article ; and that, in fact, we have 


various kindred phrases, like “Taking the | f 


cake,” “Ag hard as steel,” &c. For myself, I 
am not quite satisfied with any of these 
explanations, and shall be glad ‘to know if 
any of your readers can prove its true origin. 


HoLcomBE INGLEBY. 
Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


_ P.S.—Since writing the above I have been 
informed that the Leathersellers’ Company 
have adopted this phrase as their motto. It 
would be interesting to learn the date of 
their doing so. 

[We have always understood this to mean: you 
praise your own wares, profession, &c. ; you have 
an eye to business ;and we have seen it paralleled 
by Moliére s Vous étes orfévre, Monsieur Josse” 
(‘L’Amour Médecin,’ I. i.), which has become pro- 
verbial in the same sense. There is a song about 
trades in which a line runs like this :— 

The shoemaker said, ‘‘ There is nothing like leather.” 
One other line that may lead to the tracing of the 
poem is 

The carpenter said, ‘ And that was well spoke,” 


the rime being ‘‘ oak.” We quote from distant 
memory. See also 6 §. vi. 515; vii. 232; viii. 337.] 


les Fish Fasrre.—I have read most collec- 
tions of fables without having seen in any of 
them the following, which I translate from 
the Talmud (Berachoth 61b). A fox was 
strolling along the banks of a river and 
noticed shoals of fishes rushing to and 
fro in great trepidation. “Why this hurry- 
ing?” said he. The fishes replied, ‘ We are 
seeking a place of safety from the fisher- 
men’s nets.” “The simplest matter in the 
world,” retorted Reynard: “ come up here 
and accept my protection, as your ancestors 
did in my father’s time.” Then the fishes 
made answer, “ Hitherto we always credited 
you with a goodly measure of common sense. 
You area fool. For if in our natural element 
we cannot find a moment’s peace, what 
chance of salvation should we get on land ?” 
M. L. Rh. Bresvar. 


“ Bonngr.” — The Oxford Magazine for 
23 May last contained a distich ‘On a Bon- 
firein Broad Street,’ which ran as follows :— 
Fate on the miscreant’s head brings due returns ; 
Where Ridley and a Cranmer once, now Bonner 

burns. 

A few years ago a tendency to end all, or 
nearly all, words in common use with the 


syllable -er seems to have obsessed the 
greater part of undergraduate Oxford. This 
abuse of a serviceable suffix appears, accord- 
ing to some, to have invaded the University 
by way of Harrow School, where, in my day, 
such words as speecher, footer, and ducker 
formed respectively the recognized synonyms 
or speech-room or speech-day, football, and 
the magnifical bathing-place, which,is the 
legitimate descendant of the old duck puddle 
beloved of Byron. 

Six or seven winters ago I sometimes 
heard the word donner used to indicate a 
Fifth-of-November bonfire within the very 
walls where the great: burning bishop himself 
began the study of canon law, in which he 
excelled ; for the western side of Pembroke’s 
little front quadrangle certainly occupies 
part of the site of Broadgates Hall, which 
was transformed into a college in 1624, the 
older portion of the present library—the 
dining-hall of Dr. Johnson’s day—being of 
the “fifteenth century. Edmund Bonner 
entered the Hall about 1512 as a scullion, but 
was promoted to a servitorship, “and so by 
his industry raysed to what he was.” When 
Bishop of London, “in acknowledgement 
whence he had his rise, he gave to the 
kitchen there a great brasse-pott.” Aubrey 
recollected having seen this cauldron, “ the 
biggest, perhaps, in Oxford.” When Oxford 
was occupied by the soldiers of the Parlia- 
ment it “ was taken away from the College,” 
and in 1674 Wood could find no recollection 
of it at Pembroke. — Bonner’s Chancellor, 
John Story (1537), and his nephew Thomas 
Darbishire (1556) were both Principals of 
Broadgates. 

It is curious that the irony of fate 
should contrive, even only through a cor- 
ruption of tongues, that Bonner’s name 
should thus be associated with that of the 
unfortunate Guy Fawkes, and that the 


persecuting prelate should himself un- 
wittingly play the chief part in a bloodless 
untheological Smithfield on the site of 


Latimer’s martyrdom. At Pembroke, more- 
over, the college Gaudy was formerly held 
on Gunpowder Plot day, to the greater 
honour of the royal founder, King James ; 
but nowadays this annual festival takes 
place on the first Thursday in November, the 
traditional burning of villainous saltpetre 
on the 5th being chiefly indulged in by 
the undergraduate members of the com- 
munity. 

The ‘H.E.D.,’ however, gives a real word 
derived from the bishop’s patronymic, namely, 
Bonnering, or burning for heresy, and quotes 
as follows :— 
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‘61613, W. Browne, ‘ Brit. Past.,’ i. v. 382: ‘The 


sacred Trine did bring Us out of bonds, from bloody 


ee eee a Ke 
‘‘ 1627, Bp. Hall, ‘Holy Panegyr.,’ 482: ‘No Bon- 


nering or butchering of Gods saints.”’ 
Finally, the late Canon Bardsley in his 
‘English Surnames’ gives “Bonner” under 
‘Nicknames’ as the equivalent of Debonavr, 
Bon-ceur, Goodhart, Gentle. 
A. R. BAyLey. 


Oucries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
i” oe that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


“ MULLEN.” —This word appears in many of 
the glossaries of Midland and Southern dia- 
lects in the sense of the headgear of a horse, 
the bridle of a cart-horse. I cannot find the 
word in any dictionary, nor any instance of 
its occurring in literature, nor its etymology. 
Information on any of these points would 
greatly oblige. A. L. MayHew. 


“ Munsiz.”—This word is said to be applied 
to the knave in a pack of cards in Banffshire 
and Aberdeenshire. Is the word known in 
this sense in any other part of Scotland? In- 
formation copied from Jamieson not required. 
What is the etymology of munsze ? 


A. L. MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 


PassaGEs IN BuLwer Lytron.—I should be 
obliged to you if you could tell me through 
‘N. & Q. where in Bulwer Lytton’s writings 
are to be found “ A thousand workmen toiled 
to build Versailles” and “leaped like a roe- 
buck from the plain.” S. 


SKULLS FOUND IN VICTORIA STREET, WEST- 
MINSTER. — I have been informed by Prof. 
Cross (of phrenological fame) that the work- 
men, while digging the trench for the tele- 
phone wires in this street, opposite his 
premises, a few weeks ago, turned up several 
skulls and some bones. He says that the 
skulls show signs by fractures, &c., that death 
had been evidently caused by foul means. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ throw light upon 
the matter? Srizas T. Rows (of Chicago). 

Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


AvuTHOR WANTED.—Can any one give name 
of author (or occasion for writing) of “Les 
Vrais Quakers, ou les Exhortations, Ha- 
rangues, et Prédictions...... a un Méchant 
Frere, spécialement au sujet de ses Maximes 
sur le Luxe,” &c., “A Londres, M.D.c.c,LXx.” 2 
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To this is added “ Extrait d’un Discours, ou le 


} Or. 
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Parallele 4 Londres,” same date and also with 
pagination continuing, but beginning a sepa- 
rate sheet ‘“ Correspondence entre un Oncle 
et son Neveu, ou Pieces Critiques, Morales et 
Philosophiques. A Londres (et se vend) a 
Bruxelles, chez Antoine D’ours, Imprimeur- 
Libraire. ™M.D.c.c.LXx.” The Society of 
Friends has just purchased a copy. It does 
not seem to be in the British Museum. 
NorMAN PENNEY. 
Friends’ Central Offices, Bishopsgate, H.C. 


ARMoRIAL.—I have an oval silver and 
tortoiseshell family snuff-box, with arms 
engraved on lid as follows: Party per pale, 
charged with embattled chevron gules, 
between three Cornish choughs or moorcocks 
argent, impaling a lion rampant azure in chief 
As I have not been able to discover any 
particulars of them, I shall feel greatly obliged 
if some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can throw light 
on them and the significance of the upper 
part of the impaled arms being displayed in 
chief. They will, no doubt, be found in the 
Visitation of Essex prior to 1800, The name 
on the box is Henry Goody, Romford, Essex. 

Henry Goopy. 

Colchester. 


Source oF SoNG WANTED.— 


My life is full of thee; each bird that wingeth 
Across my vision bears my love to thee; 

No sight of beauty but thy presence bringeth, 
I seek thee as the streamlet seeks the sea. 


Though sundered far, there is no separation 
Between my heart and thine ; though ocean roll, 

Though even death should intervene to part us, 
We have a trysting-place where soul meets soul. 


WEEKES & Co. 
14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 


DAVISON, CO. CUMBERLAND. — Wanted a 
pedigree of Davison of Carlisle. I have those 
from Northumberland. E. E. Cops. 


Tue Marsie Arcu.—Now that this well- 
known London landmark is, as said by some, 
about to disappear, it would be interesting to 
know whether there is any truth in the oft- 
repeated statement that the cost of its erec- 
tion was defrayed out of a sum of money paid 
to George IV. by the French Government in 
recompense for the confiscation of the old 
English College at Douai during the French 
Revolution. This is certainly very commonly 
believed by London Catholics, and I heard it 
asserted frequently when I was at Douai 
some twenty years since. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q, throw any light on this report? 
An old London priest to whom I put the 
question has assured me that the arch was 
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undoubtedly built with the Douai money, and 

that he remembers, when it was removed in 

1851 from Buckingham Palace to its present 

position, it was publicly stated that this was 

the case. FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 
Beaufort House, Clifton Wood, Bristol. 


A GoRDON IMPRISONED IN THE BASTILLE 
FOR Tuirty Years.—-Arthur Young, in his 
‘Travels in France,’ tells an extraordinary 
story about Lord Albemarle’s getting a man 
named Gordon released (about 1753) from the 
Bastille, where he had been imprisoned for 
thirty years. The latest edition of Young 
does not elucidate the identity of Gordon. 
What is known about him ? 

J. M, Buttoca. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


CRUDEN’s ‘CoNCORDANCE.’ — Can you or 
any of your readers explain why Cruden, in 
his ‘Concordance’ to the Bible, in many cases 
omits any mention of a word, apparently 
because it in the Authorized Version appears 
in italics? I will mention one among many : 
Exodus xxxviii. 8, Cruden omits the im- 
portant word women. 

GroRGE H. CouRTENAY. 

[Without omission of some words a Bible con- 
cordance would be too large and unwieldy for use. 
Cruden omitted, his editors remark, what he con- 
sidered the least striking, but no two persons will 
agree wholly on such a point. In the passage indi- 
cated _above we should, for instance, turn to 

‘looking-glass” as the obvious key-word, which is 
given even in the abbreviations which curtail 
Cruden. ] 


HEREWARD THE Wakr.—Can any one tell 
me the correct pronunciation of this name? 
Ought it to be pronounced as a word of three 
syllables, as Héréward ; or in two syllables, 
as if it were spelt Herward? Authority 
rea aeenca with reply. Patrick MAXWELL. 

atn. 5 


‘Siz LAwrence PaBeEINnHAM.—Mention of 
him is made in Chauncy. He lived in the 
fourteenth century. I shall be glad if any 
one can give me particulars of this knight or 
baronet. M.A.Oxon. 


Passy or Passry.—I should be glad of par- 
ticulars of the arms, crest, and motto of this 
French family, or of any adopted in England, 
or reference to works on the subject. 

RicHARD HEMMING. 

Ardwick. 


Irish MS.—Can you tell me if any 
English translation of the ‘ Leabhar Branach ’ 
(‘The Book of O’Byrnes’), the MS. of which 
is in Trinity College, Dublin, is in existence? 
If so, where can it be procured ? 


I shall be grateful to any reader who can 
tell me where I may procure any information 
relative to the continental career of the Irish 
Brigade of Black Hugh O'Neill, which left 
Ireland after the capitulation of Limerick, 
1645 ; also where I can get accurate details 
of Ed. Bruce’s campaign in Ireland, other 
than Irish annalists and Irish archeological 
publications. Henry Ecan KEnny. 

39, Aytoun Road, 8.W. 


INDEPENDENT Company oF INvatips.—In 
a recent holiday tour I saw the_follow- 
ing mural inscription at Old Felixstowe 
Church, and should be glad of information 
as to the above heading :— ‘ 

‘‘In this Chancel lie interred the remains of 
Adam Wood, Esq., of the Independent Company of 
Invalids, of Land Guard Fort, who died June 10th, 
1773, and of Frances his Relict, who died January 3, 
1822, aged 85. This tablet is erected as a mark of 
filial affection by Sir George Adam Wood, K.C.B. 
Major-General Sir G. A. Wood died 22nd April, 
1831, aged 62. Buried at Paddington.” 

JAS. CURTIS. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


INSCRIPTION ON PortRAIT.—Can you or 
any of your readers help me to identify the 
following, which is on an oil portrait, viz.: 
“Alexander Ultimus de Tellinis Casaghe- 
gomes Primus, etatis annorum LXIIII. anno 
salutis 1623” ? G. MorGan. 


Latty ToLLENDAL. — Could any corre- 
spondent kindly state when the first edition 
of the ‘Mémoires pour la Réhabilitation de 
mon Pére’ of Lally Tollendal ae ie % = 


[The ‘Mémoire Apologétique de Lally - Tol- 
landal’ (sic) was issued in 8vo., Paris, 1789.] 


“ L1G-DEWES.”—What are these? Gaiters ? 
The word occurs in the Visitations of the 
Archdeacons of Canterbury in the Cathedral 
Library, the volume for 1616-18, leaf 148 :— 

‘* Monkton. 1617. We present Francis Tresse for 
laying of his plow harness in our church, and like- 
wise for laying of his fould bands, and his hat, and 
a dirty paire of lig-dewes in the chest where the 
church ornaments do usually lie.” 

On 15 July, 1617, Tresse confessed “That 
once he laid his plough harness, on a wet day, 
in the belfry ; and denied the other charges.” 
ARTHUR HUSSEY. 
Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Scanty Weppinc Dress.—I find the follow- 
ing record of a marriage at Liverpool in the 
New Monthly Magazine for April, 1822: “ Mr. 
E. Lawrence to Miss H. Ashton; the bride 
was married in her chemise only.” Is this 
merely evidence of Miss Ashton’s simple and 
modest taste in dress, or does it refer to some 
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old custom which has not survived to these 
prosaic days ? ALEYN LyELL READE. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands. 

[There existed a delusion that a man who married 
a woman clad in nothing but her smock escaped 
responsibility for her debts. See under ‘ Marriages 
en Chemise’ and other entries, ]** §. vi. 485, 561; 
vii. 17, 84; and consult Brand’s ‘Popular Anti- 
quities.’ The idea seems to have crossed the 
Atlantic to New York.] 


CAMDEN ANCESTRY.—Could any of your 
readers tell me the names of the parents and 
grandparents of Camden? The information 
may possibly be found in ‘ Gulielmi Camdeni 
Epistolee,’ published by T. Smith in 1691, but 
I have not access to the book. 

ALFRED F’, CURWEN. 

[Camden’s father was Sampson Camden, of Lich- 
field, who came up to London to follow the 
occupation of a painter, and was a member of the 
Guild of Painter-Stainers. His mother was Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Giles Curwen, of Poulton Hall, 
Lancashire, one of the Curwens of Workington, 
Cumberland. See Camden’s ‘ Memorabilia de seipso’ 


and Sir E. Maunde Thompson’s memoir in the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’] 


Book By RicHarp BaxtseR.—I have in my 
possession a curious little volume ; the exact 
wording of the title-page I shall quote :— 

“A | Just and Seasonable | Reprehension | of 
Naked | Breasts | and | Shoulders. | Written by a 
Grave and Learned Papist. | Translated by Edward 
Cooke, Esquire. | With a Preface by Mr. Richard 
Baxter. | London, | Printed for Jonathan Edwin, at 
the three | Roses in Ludgate-street.. 1678.” 

My object in writing is to draw attention 
to a statement in a foot-note to ‘The Memoirs 
of Count de Gramont’ (Vizetelly, 1889, vol. ii. 
p. 208) that “the author was actually a Non- 
conformist divine.” The title-page just cited 
is sufficiently explicit, while the opening 
sentence of the preface by Richard Baxter 
goes on to say: “It will be perhaps objected, 
upon the first view of this following Treatise, 
why does this man Preface to that which is 
written by a Papist?” It would thus appear 
that both the translator and the author of 
the preface had no doubt whatever that the 
work was written by “a Grave and Learned 
Papist.” I shall be glad if any reader of 
‘N. & Q’ can either confute or confirm the 
statement made by Gramont’s editor. Any 
other information connected with the book 
I shall be glad to have. 


THE PeNNy.—A note in an old book says 
that an Act of Parliament passed about 1792 
gave licence to several cities to coin copper 
in order to make copper currency plentiful, 
and that in consequence many countérfeit 
coins were in circulation. This led to the 


issue of new coins, among which were pennies 
and twopenny pieces. Wanted the date of the 
Act of Parliament, and of the first issue of 
pennies and twopenny pieces. J. MILNE. 


Lorp MANSFIELD AND THE RvUBICON. — 
Horace Walpole, writing at the time of the 
Gordon Riots, says (‘ Letters,’ ed. Cunning- 
ham, vol. vii. p. 392): “I cannot feel pity for 
Lord Mansfield...... ought not a man to be 
taught sensibility, who drove us cross the 
Rubicon?” Is there any well-known saying 
of Lord Mansfield in connexion with crossing 
the Rubicon ? is el es 3 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 


A dreamy haze 
Films o’er and mingles with the skies ; 
Sweetly the rich, soft sunshine plays, 
Bronzing each object where it lies, oa 


His stronger mind shall her weak reason sway, 
And he through love her beauty shall obey ; 

He shall protect her helpless sex from harms, ~ 
And she his cares shall sweeten with - ie TS 


Deplies, 


AN UNCLAIMED POEM BY BEN JONSON. 
(9% S.iv. 4915 v. 34, ‘77; 2380870 
vi. 96.) 

I HAVE been unable to consult Gifford’s 
original edition of the poet’s works, pub- 
lished in 1816. It is not in our reference 
library, and, so far as I am aware, a copy 
does not exist in this city, which many con- 
sider to be the second in the empire. I have, 
however, seen Col. Cunningham’s handsome 
reissue, and in vol. viii. p. 306 I find that 
Gifford’s extravagant praise is bestowed, as 
Mr. Simpson says, on ‘ Underwoods’ (2). That 
this is correct I learn from a perusal of Mr. 
Swinburne’s eloquent ‘Study of Ben Jonson,’ 
from which I quote his observations on the 
poem just mentioned, ‘There is,” he says, 
*“exceptional ease of movement, exceptional grace 
of expression, in the lyric which evoked from Gifford 
the ‘free’ avowal, ‘if it be not the most beautiful 
song in the language, I know not, for my part, where 
it is to be found.” Who on earth, then or now, 
would ever have supposed that the worthy Gifford 
did? But any one who does know anything more 
of the matter than the satirist and reviewer whose 
own amatory verses were ‘ lazy as Scheldt and cold 
as Don’ will acknowledge that it would be difficult 
to enumerate the names of poets contemporary with 
Jonson, from Frank Davison to Robin Herrick, who 
have left us songs at least as beautiful as that 
beginning — : 

Oh do not wanton with those eyes, 
Lest I be sick with seeing.”—Pp. 100-1. 


recall of the whole copper coinage and the | L refrain from any comment on this criticism 
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of a poem which has been so differently 
viewed in these pages. It is, however, safe 
to assert that many songs of the period 
might be named much more beautiful than 
the one quoted, each and all undisfigured by 
the hideous cacophony of such an expression 
as “spill me.” Perhaps the poet wrote “thrill 
me,” which would not be suggestive of the 
ridiculous. Mr. Swinburne justly complains 
that Jonson has never been edited with the 
care that such a great classic writer of our 
language deserves. The important collection 
of poems entitled ‘Underwoods,’ though it 
contains not a few that had undergone the 
author’s careful revision, has also, as Bell says, 
“‘many pieces found among his papers which he 
either did not intend to include, or had not revised 
and completed for publication. This circumstance 
will explain the imperfect condition in which some 
of the pieces appear.” 

The text of Bell’s edition of ‘ Underwoods’ is 
taken from the second folio, which “ bears 
the date of 1640, without any _ publisher’s 
name,’ and was consequently printed some 
three years after the poet’s death. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, for his fame, Jon- 
son’s personality is far better known to us 
than that of any of his great contemporaries. 
They may be said to have faded away into 
mere shadows, but he stands forth as sub- 
stantial as ever he was, so graphically has 
he been portrayed by himself and others. 
Putting aside other considerations, I am 
inclined to believe that he never made use 
of so clumsy a phrase, and so ludicrous, when 
we think of his “rocky face,” his huge bulk 
of body, bloated with sack—a liking for which 
he shared with Sir John Falstaff, of whom we 
are often reminded in a very curious way, 
though the “arch-poet” was certainly not a 
drunkard. Had he not been saved by his 
splendid intellect, and especially by his 
studious habits and love of literature, it is 
quite conceivable that Jonson might have 
been in reality what the burly knight is so 
truthfully represented to be in fiction. 

Jt cannet be said that our author shows 
much brilliancy in amatory poetry, if we 
may judge by the specimens that we possess. 
Perhaps he was more successful when he 
wrote for other people. It is on record that 
James I. avaiied himself of Jonson’s talent 
on one very particular occasion. The French 
ambassador Tillieres, writing in 1621, says :— 

‘“When he [James I.] was full of sweet wine, he 
took the Prince of Wales by the hand, led him to 
the lords and ladies, and said there was a great con- 
tention between the prince and himself as to which 
of the two best loved the Marchioness of Bucking- 
ham. After having recounted all sorts of reasons 
for and against, he drew some verses from his pocket, 


which the poet Jonson had written in praise of 
the marchioness, then read some others of his own 
invention, and swore he would stick them on all the 
doors of his house to show his good will.” 

What follows does not admit of transcrip- 
tion. ‘‘Had I not received this report from 
trustworthy persons,” says Tilliéres, ‘I should 
have considered it impossible.”* 

As he was at that time Poet Laureate, 
Jonson-was no doubt commanded by the 
monarch to join him in celebrating the fair 
lady’s charms, and, for aught I know, these 
may be the very lines written for the festi- 
vities, which must have been of a private 
character, one would think, inasmuch as the 
French Ambassador had apparently received 
no invitation. We can fancy how angry 
James would have been with the delinquent, 
if one of the company, pointing him out, had 
whispered in the royal ear, “ A chiel’s amang 
ye, takin’ notes,” for well would he have 
known that they were meant for the infor- 
mation of his most Christian majesty over 
the water at Paris, who had so often been 
scandalized on reading the stories of his 
brother’s strange doings, as related in the 
despatches of Tillicres. Though James may 
be a poet among kings, Jonson is a king 
among poets; nevertheless, we cannot be 
sorry that their verses, written for this 
occasion, have been lost, so far as we know. 
Our author was at his best when he was 
expressing his feelings of admiration and 
affection for his friends, both. living and 
dead. One of these, especially dear to him, 
was Sir Henry Goodyer, to whom Epigrams 
Ixxxv. and Ixxxvi. refer. Sir Henry was 
fond of books, and liked the society of lite- 
rary men, whom he sometimes invited to 
his mansion in Warwickshire, and amused 
with country sports. It was there that 
Jonson saw some hawking, from which he 
draws a very good lesson in the first poem. 
The second, which is excellent, and very 
characteristic of the writer, is a tribute to 
his host’s “well-made choice of friends and 
books.” And when the worthy knight was 
gathered to his fathers, the same poet, who 
had loved him when living, dedicated the 
following lines to his memory. I quote from 
Camden’s ‘ Remaines,’ 1614, p. 377 :— 

‘To the honour of Sir Henry Goodyer of Poles- 


worth, a knight memorable for his vertues: an 
affectionate friend of his, framed this Tetrastich. 
An ill yeare of a Goodyer us bereft, 
Who gon to God, much lacke of him here left: 
Full of good gifts, of body and of minde, 
Wise, comely, learned, eloquent, and kinde.” 


* «The History of England under the House of 
Stuart,’ by Robert Vaughan, p. 204 (London, 
1840). . 
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I had resolved some months ago to send this 
epitaph and claim it as Jonson’s, but I 
thought it well to consult Gifford’s edition. 
It is, I find, mentioned by him, but he con- 
siders it doubtful, and wanting in poetry. 
As to its authorship there can be no longer 
any hesitation, I trust, after what has been 
said. Who else could be the “affectionate 
friend” mentioned by Camden, who was the 
friend of both? The piece is in my opinion 
not without poetical merit, the fourth line 
being especially good, and unmistakably Jon- 
sonian. 

Tam obliged to Mr. Srmpson for pointing 
out Bell’s strange error, which has not only 
misled me, but also a writer in the October 
number of Z'emple Bar (‘The Poems of Ben 
Jonson,’ p. 222). As his interesting article, 
evidently founded on Bell’s edition, may have 
been in type before the correction was given 
in‘ N. & Q.,’ the author, as a constant reader 
of these pages, will now be aware of his 
mistake, and join me in giving honour to 
whom it is due. JoHN T’. Curry. 

Liverpool. 


St. MARYLEBONE CuHurcH (92 §. vi. 347).— 
A great deal might be written about the old 
church—now the parish chapel—of St. Mary- 
lebone, but if only a little is written about it, 
it is desirable that that little should be accu- 
rate. Though born, and for many years a 
resident, in the parish, I never heard that the 
church was known as “the Hogarth Church,” 
nor does there seem any good reason why it 
should be so known. The church in which 
Tom Rakewell was married was pulled down 
in 1740, and the existing church was opened 
for divine service in April, 1742, nearly seven 
years after plate v. of ‘A Rake’s Progress’ 
was published. Ithas been sometimes stated 
that the altar-tomb on which Tom Idle and 
his friends are depicted gambling in plate iii. 
of ‘Industry and Idleness’ is that erected by 
the Deschamps family in the churchyard, but 
even if this were the case, the Hogarthian 
attribution would be strictly applicable only 
to the graveyard. I think, therefore, that 
the epithet as applied to the church can only 
date from very recent times. With regard to 
the statement that “many of the Dukes of 
Portland are buried in the church,” Smith 
says that 


“in the Crypt or Vault underneath the Church are 

deposited the remains of several members of. the 

Portland family, including William Henry Caven- 

dish Bentinck, the late [third] Duke, who departed 

this Life, October 30, 1809, aged 71.”—Smith’s ‘ Topo- 

eles F aoe Historical Account of St. Marylebone,’ 
» p. 83. 


This only accounts for one duke, and I doubt 
if any more were buried in the church. 

A good, but necessarily brief account of the 
church was given in the Z%mes for 2 Novem- 
ber by a valued correspondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
Mr. ArTHUR LEVESON-GOWER. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


On 27 February, 1888, a letter from the late 
Rey. Grant E. Thomas, then incumbent of 
Old Marylebone Church, drawing attention 
to the centenary of Byron’s baptism and 
Charles Wesley’s burial there, appeared in 
several of the London daily papers. The 
Daily Telegraph based a very interesting 
leader on this letter in its issue of 28 Feb- 
ruary. Byron’s baptism took place on 
1 March, 1788; Charles Wesley died 29 March, 
and was buried 5 April, 1788. Some little 
time before the death of Mr. Thomas I had 
the pleasure of being conducted over Old 
Marylebone Church and churchyard by him, 
and in this way learnt much of its history 
and associations. JI have preserved a note of 
some of our conversation, and find I was in- 
formed that there was no font belonging to 
the church. Mr. Thomas told me that a basin 
was provided for the purpose of baptism, and 
was generally placed upon thecommunion table. 
I presume, therefore, that some such tem- 
porary receptacle was used at Byron’s bap- 
tism. It is, perhaps, a bit unfortunate that 
Dickens distinctly mentions “the font” at 
Paul Dombey’s christening. 

Joun T. PAGE. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


This church is also noted as the church 
wherein Mr. Robert Browning was married 
to Miss Elizabeth Barrett. And is it not said 
that Browning ever after when he passed the 
church went down upon his knees and kissed 
its step? This marriage of the two poets 
took place 12 September, 1846. E. Aw, 


LANGUAGE TO CONCEAL THOUGHT (9 §. vi. 
368).—If Talleyrand borrowed from Goldsmith 
and Goldsmith from Young, then certainly 
Young borrowed from the author of ‘Hudi- ~ 
bras.’ Inacharacter of a ‘ Modern Politician’ 
(‘Remains,’ vol. ii. p. 25, ed. 1759), Butler 
says :— 

‘*He who does not make his Words rather serve 
to conceal, than discover the Sense of his Heart, 
deserves to have it pulled out, like a Traytor’s, and 
shewn publicly to the Rabble.” 

Goldsmith’s remark is to be found in the 
second paragraph of No. 3 of the Bee, 
20 October, 1759: “I think...... that the true 
use of speech is not so much to express our 
wants, as to conceal them.” 

G. L. APPERSON, 
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DAVENANT’s Essays (9% §. vi. 267)—‘A 
Collection of Essays and Treatises on Various 
Subjects,’ by Charles Davenant, LL.D., in 
8 vols., London, 1695-1712, will be found in 
the Corporation Library, Guildhall, E.C. 
Vol. iv. contains ‘Essays on Peace and War,’ 
part 1. (only), London, 1704. 

EVERARD Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


ETHERINGTON (9 §. vi. 190).—The follow- 
ing may be what is required. The arms of 
Sir Richard Etherington, of Ebberstone, co. 
York, are, Per pale argent and sable, three 
lions rampant counterchanged, a chief of the 
first. Crest, On a tower decayed sable, a 
leopard’s face argent, confirmed 23 May, 
1613. Etherington of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
the same county, Per pale argent and sable, 
three lions rampant counterchanged, two and 
one. Crest, A tower decayed on the sinister 
side argent, on the battlements a leopard’s 
face proper. JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


Smmon FRASER (8 S. x. 156, 223; 9S. vi. 

157, 338).—Strict accuracy in matters of his- 
torical detail, however apparently trivial the 
incident, is, I assume, essential to ‘N. & Q’ 
Hence it may be as well to quote from the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. xxvii. 
p. 88, that in August, 1746, Hogarth 
‘etched a characteristic likeness of Simon Fraser, 
Lord Lovat, when that. cunning and impenitent old 
Jacobite halted at St. Albans on his way to London 
for trial.” 
I had always understood that the sketch was 
taken at an inn at Barnet, but that is unim- 
portant. He is depicted counting on his 
fingers the numbers of the clans he had relied 
upon for the rising in the preceding year. 
Thus, then, the executed portrait was not an 
oil painting, and, as the involuntary sitting 
took place nearly eight months before the 
expiation of my lord’s crime on Tower Hill 
on Thursday, 9 April, 1747, the likeness can- 
not be said to have been taken ‘“‘a few hours 
before that nobleman’s execution for high 
treason.” GNOMON. 

Temple. 


Tue RUINED CHAPEL aT RoscorrF (9° §. vi. 
346).—I revisited Roscoff this autumn and 
the old chapel dedicated to St. Ninian, the 
fifth-century apostle of Galloway. Mr. CEcrIL 
CLARKE remarks that it was erected by Mary, 
@ueen of Scots, to commemorate her first 
landing there in the year 1548. It may be 
worth recording that the ruined edifice is also 
pointed outas the spot from which the unfortu- 
nate Mary—a widow at the age of nineteen— 


sailed away from France to her hapless home | 


in the North. Some lines are quoted as having 
been written by her upon that occasion on the 
deck of her vessel as the outlines of this par- 
ticular chapel and of the old parish church— 
a gunshot or so away — faded from view. 
They begin :— 

Adieu, plaisant pays de France ! 

O! ma patrie 

La plus cherie, 

Qui a nourrie ma jeune enfance ! 

Adieu, France—adieu, mes beaux jours. 
It was there, too, at Roscoff, Charles Edward, 
the Young Pretender, landed in France after 
losing all “fors Phonneur” and barely escap- 
ing with his life after the bloody battle of 
Culloden. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


TENURE BY BuRNT OFFERING (9S, vi. 327). 
—It may be of interest to point to Condal as 
a place-name, dep. Sadne-et-Loire ; the foot- 
note as to casson—!? cassine, a villa residence 
(modern). As to the identification of Condal 
with a “certain oak,” we have Oak House, 
and many Oaks besides the memorable 
“villa residence” at Epsom, originally, it is 
said, the name of a highway alehouse alee 


A TuratricaL “Run” (9% §, v. 513).—The 
following quotation from the Spectator, 
No. 592, 10 Sept., 1714, is thirty-five years 
earlier than that given at the above reference : 

‘ Oritickss....: fall upon a play, not because it is 
ill written, but because it takes. Several of them 
lay it down as a maxim, that whatever dramatick 
performance has a long run, must of necessity be 
good for nothing; as though the first precept in 

oetry were not to please.” 

G. L. APPERSON. 


Westy (9b §. vi. 369).—It is not likely 
that Charles Wesley would be mistaken as 
to the name of his own grandmother, and as 
a matter of fact he was not mistaken. The 
Wesleys, like most of us, had two grand- 
mothers. What is more remarkable is the 
fact that both of them were daughters of a 
John White. The Wesley pedigree has been 
traced by the Rev. G. J. Stevenson in his 
‘Memorials of the Wesley Family,’ and my 
friend the Rev. Richard Green, in his little 
book on Wesley in Cassell’s ‘Shilling 
Library,” borrows from him the following 
particulars: Bartholomew Wesley, vicar of 
Charmouth and Catherston, Dorset, was the 
son of Sir Herbert Wesley, of Westleigh, 
co. Down, and had issue one child, John, 
one of the most worthy of the Noncon- 
formists, who married a daughter of John 
White, sometime chairman of the Assembly 
of Divines. Samuel Wesley, rector of Ep- 
worth, and father of John and Charles 
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Wesley, was their son. He married, as is 
well known, Susanna, daughter of Dr. 
Samuel Annesley by his second wife, who 
was a daughter of John White, of Pembroke- 
shire, M.P. for Southwark and a member 
of the Westminster Assembly. Mrs. Clarke, 
from whose life of Susanna Wesley I borrow 
these particulars of the Wesleys’ maternal 
ancestry, quotes the quaint inscription on 
the tablet to this John White’s memory in 
the Temple Church :— . 
Here lyeth a John, a burning, shining light, 
Whose name, life, actions all were white. 


C.20-5B. 


Crack-NuT SunDAY (9t8 §, vi. 348).—‘A 
Garland for the Year,’ by John Timbs, F.S.A., 
contains the following paragraph :— 

“Within the memory of-aged parishioners of 
Kingston-upon-Thames the congregation of the 
parish church were accustomed to crack nuts during 
Divine Service, on the Sunday next before the eve 
of St. Michael’s Day. Young folks and old alike 
joined in the cracking; and the custom is thought 
to have had some connexion with the choosing of 
the corporation officers on Michaelmas Day, and of 
the annual feast attending it. Still, the oddity. 
was not peculiar to Kingston ; for Goldsmith makes 
his Vicar of Wakefield say of his parishioners: 
‘They kept up the Christmas carol, sent true-love 
knots on Valentine morning, and pancakes at 
Shrovetide, showed their wit on the first of April, 
and religiously cracked nuts on Michaelmas Eve.’ ” 


For further information on this subject, 
taken from a recent handbook to Kingston- 
on-Thames, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 5% §, viii. 346. 

EVERARD HoME CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The nut in medieval days was the emblem 
of fertility, and it was the custom to place a 
basketful in the nuptial chamber. They were 
scattered, too, at weddings, as we now scatter 
rice. They were also used for divination in love 
affairs at Hallowe’en (see Brand’s ‘ Popular 
Antiquities,’ ed. Hazlitt, vol. i. pp. 213-4). 


W. B. Gerisu. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


Note on A PassaGE IN CHAucER’s ‘ Pro- 
LOGUE’ (9° 8, vi. 365).—The proposal to read 
hreegelees for recchelees is out of the question. 
Anglo-Saxon forms were not used, unaltered, 
in the fourteenth century. Just as the A.-S. 
hegel became hail, and A.-S. negel became 
nal, so did A.-S. hreegel become raz, a word 
which is now obsolete, but was once common. 
This word was explained by Nares, and 
occurs even in Johnson’s dictionary ; and I 
have explained it further in my ‘ Etymo- 
ogical Dictionary.’ As to the date when 


hregel assumed its monosyllabic form we 
have the clearest evidence; for in the A.S. | 


Gospels, John xiii. 4, we find: “he nam linen 
hregel and begyrde hyne”; and the latest 
MS. (of the time of Stephen) has: “he nam 
linen raed and begyrte him.” Hence the 
monosyllabic form vazl was already in use 
before A.D. 1200. The remark that hreegelees 
has “nearly the same sound as recchelees” 
is not even true of the A.-S. form, in which 
the g, being between _two vowels, had the 
sound of the modern English y, as in saywng. 
A proposal to ignore all phonetic laws cannot 
be accepted. 

It is, perhaps, worth while to say that 
raus are usually described (see Nares) as 
being made of white linen, and used for 
towels, sheets, and night-dresses. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


‘“SprEyns” (9 §. vi. 347).—In Ben Jonson’s 
comedy of ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ as 
given in R. Cumberland’s “ British Drama,” 
this word is printed ’sdains. Downright, “a 
plain squire,” makes use of it several times. 
Was it a rustic interjection coined out of 


disdain ? B. D. MosELEyY. 
Burslem. 


Sdeugn, v.a., Ital. sdegnare, used by Spenser 
and Milton for disdain :— 


They now, puft up with sdeignful Insolence, 
Despise the brood of blessed sapience. 
Spenser. 
Lifted up so high, I sdeigned subjection. 
Milton. 
ALFRED JOHN KING. 
101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


Is this from disdain, spelt variously sdayn, 
sdeign, sdeon ? Cf. Spenser’s ‘F. Q.,’ iii. lv. 
4: “Rudely sdezgne a gentle hart’s request.” 
Or may it not rather be formed on the same 
principle as ’sdeath, which is a corruption of 
““God’s death ”? And so ’sdeyns would be 
God’s favour or God’s condescension, from 


“God’s deign.” ReEEsS KEENE, 
Gosforth, Cumberland. 


“THE CHAP AS MARRIED HANNAH” (9S. 
vi. 346).—This is common here, and in many 
other localities. It is a woman’s saying, 
though men occasionally use it. When some- 
thing has been successfully done, comes out, 
“There! That’s the chap as _ married 
Hannah.” It would certainly be interesting 


to discover its origin. THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


EARLY MENTION oF Ririine (9S, v. 516 ; 
vi. 292).—In all probability the weapon used 
by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, in his assassi- 
nation of the Regent Murray at Linlithgow, 
23 January, 1569/70, was the caliver, a short 
gun. A gun of this description is represented 
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in the fine picture ‘The Death of Regent 
Murray,’ by Sir William Allan, in the collec- 
tion at Woburn Abbey, for which it is said 
that the Duke of Bedford gave 800 guineas. 
Erroneously both the Earl of Morton and 
John Knox are depicted, neither of whom 
was present. This fine picture has often 
been engraved. JoHN PickrorD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


PELLING, THE Fityinc Man (9* S. vi. 269).— 
Talso copied this inscription last year, and 
have since been informed by the author that 
particulars of “The Flying Man” are given 
in ‘ Pocklington Church and School,’ by Dr. 
Alexander D. H. Leadman, F.S.A. 

Cuas. H. Crovucu. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


GRAMMATICAL GENDER OF “CHURCH” 
(9% §. vi. 350).—Do not the common errors 
in the gender of “Church” often arise from 
failure to distinguish between the two mean- 
ings of the word? Church, the building, 
7) Kupiakov, is neuter in English as in its 
Greek original, but Church, the congregation 
of faithful men, 7) éxxAnoia, is, I think, used 
by our best writers as a feminine noun. The 
Bock of Common Prayer is not quite con- 
sistent in the gender of the word. In the 
Preface we are told, “It hath been the 
wisdom of the Church of England ever since 
the first compiling of her public liturgy”; but 
the Twentieth Article of Religion declares, 
“The Church hath power to decree rites and 
ceremonies...... neither may 7 so expound.” 
Dryden, in the preface to ‘Religio Laici,’ 
writes, “I submit them with all reverence to 
my mother Church, accounting them as no 
further mine than as they are...... uncon- 
demned by her.” Gibbon, in chap. xv. of 
his ‘History,’ referring to the Church of 
Jerusalem, says: “The distant churches 
relieved her distresses by a liberal contribu- 
tion of alms.” Macaulay, in his reviews of 
Gladstone on ‘Church and State,’ and of 
Ranke’s ‘ History of the Popes,’ uses Church, 
whether applied to the Roman or Anglican 
Communion, as a feminine noun. 

J. A. J. HouspEN. 

Canonbury. 


If any one seriously doubts that “ Church,” 
whether applied to the Church of England 
or to the whole body of Christians, is neuter, 
it ought surely to be enough that it is neuter 
both in the Articles of the Church of England 
and in our New Testament. It is, however, 
natural—and, indeed, inevitable—-that, as 
the Bride of Christ, the Church should be 
regarded as feminine; but this is to go beyond 
the sphere of grammar, Oe. Be 


“Sup” : “Supsist Monry” (9% 8. vi. 246, 
354).—My reply at the latter reference is, by 
a printer’s error, made to end with the words 
“a, payment” instead of ‘‘a sub-payment,” 
and my meaning therefore quite altered. In 
my opinion, “sub” is not an equivalent of 
“subsist money,” but of a sub- (or under-) 
payment, z.e , of a payment on account. 


Wel Rev: 


I-beg to confirm Mr. Harry Hens in his 
definition of the above word. My own ex- 
perience is that workmen use the word 
indifferently both as a noun and verb, “I 
want a sub,” “I want to be subbed,” “I have 
subbed so much,” or “I have been subbed,” 
the word in question being used as interim 
payment on account of wages earned. 

J. R. NUTTALL. 

Lancaster. 


Hereabout “sub” means an advance on 
account of the sum due to a workman at the 
end of the week, and seems to be short for 
“subtraction,” as the amount “subbed” is 
taken off the total wages or money earned at 
the week end. The “subs” are mostly for 
drinking purposes. THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


With regard to the question as to whether 
“to be subbed” is used, I can only say 
that in a twenty years’ regular experience, 
dating from 1877 to 1897, I am of opinion that 
I never once heard the passive infinitive used. 
This was in Lancashire. My opinion was con- 
firmed on conference with another Lancashire 
man well qualified to judge, who said that the 
varying expressions used are “Aw want a 
sub,” “Con aw sub?” and “ D’ye think they ’Il 
sub us?” He, like myself, found something 
altogether foreign to the local spirit in the 
use of the passive voice. He would be a bold 
man, however, who would assert that “ to be 
subbed” would never come into widespread 
use. As education extends dialect and slang 
acquire fresh forms, especially if they be in- 
corporated into the language. I showed at 


the first reference that “sub” and “subsist 


money ” are independent terms. 
ArtHurR MAYALL. 


QHAKESPEARE’S ‘SONNETS,’ PRINT 1609 
(9th S. vi. 348).—Mr. Hatt does not seem to 
have studied very carefully Mr. Lee’s 
remarks on the ‘Sonnets,’ or he would have 
known that Mr. Lee distinctly denies 
Sonnet exxvi. the character of a valedictory 
envot, which Mr. Hatt, following other critics, 
assigns to it. 

At p. 95 of his ‘Life of Shakespeare,’ Mr. 
Lee shows how the fact that, though loosely 
called a “sonnet,” No. cxxvi, consists of only 
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twelve lines, raises doubts as to whether it 
rightly belongs to the collection at all. On 
p. 97 he says :— 

‘“The twelve-lined poem (cxxvi.), the last of the 
first ‘group,’ does little more than sound a varia- 
tion on the conventional poetic invocations of Cupid 
or Love personified as a boy.” 

A note appended at the foot of the page 
begins :—- 

“Shakespeare merely warns his ‘lovely boy’ 
that, though he be now the ‘minion’ of Nature’s 
‘pleasure,’ he will not succeed in defying Time’s 
inexorable law.” 

Mr. Lee gives instances of similar ad- 
dresses to Cupid by Sir Philip Sidney, 
Drayton, Fulke Greville, and Lyly. 

C. E. H. 


RELIGION : A DEFINITION (9 §. vi. 308, 352). 
—I have in my possession a pamphlet with 
the following title: ‘““On the Common Area 
of Thought in the Different Significations of 
the English Word ‘ Religion.’ A paper read 
before the London Dialectical Society, on 
October 2nd, 1878. By Alex. J. Ellis, B.A., 
E.R.S., FSA.” (27 pp). Onp. & Mr. sHilis 
states that 
‘‘the common ground, then, ‘on which the term 
religion is applied to all the very various systems of 
thought previously cited appears to be this: they 
all assume a theory of the universe, and they all 
base human conduct upon that theory. Religion 
then is a word used to imply a theory of the 
universe and consequent conduct. A theory of the 
universe, independently of its effect on conduct, 
is mere philosophy or science. A theory of conduct 
independently of a theory of the universe, by which 
conduct is influenced, is mere morality or sociology. 
It is making conduct dependent upon the acceptance 
of some theory of the universe that I seem to find 
the common ground required.” * 

He also says that “this is a very bald state- 
ment,” and possibly “grave doubts as to its 
correctness have arisen.” 

The outcome of making conduct dependent 
upon some theory is conscience, for when 
that theory is not followed, then conscience, 
or the psyche, or the moral nature, revolts, 
and the even course of life is disturbed. Dr. 
S. Smiles defines conscience thus: “Conscience 
is the moral governor of the heart” (‘Cha- 
racter,’ 1874, p. 190). F. MaRrcHaAM. 


Losses IN THE AMERICAN Crvin War (9% 


S. vi. 288).— 
Northern Side. 


Killed or died of wounds 110,070 
Died of disease fe 199,720 
Died in prison 30,156 

Total "339,946 


Southern Side. 
In the report of James B. Fry, United 
States Provost-Marshal-General, there is a 


tabulation of Confederate losses, as compiled 
from the muster rolls in the Bureau of Con- 
federate Archives. The returns are incom- 
plete, and nearly all the Alabama rolls are 


missing. As they stand they show :— 
Killed or died of wounds 74,524 
Died of disease... 59,897 
Died in prison 30,152 
Total "164,573 


Casualties in Navy.—Northern Side. 
Killed in battle or mortally wounded 1,804 
This includes 342 scalded to death while in 
action by escaping steam from boilers pierced 
by shot ; also 308 drowned in action. 

From disease and accidents ie 3,000 

This includes 71 from accidents, 265 from 
accidental drowning, 37 scalded, 95 in Con- 
federate prisons. Unlike the army, the mor- 
tality from disease was not in excess of the 
normal death-rate of civil life. 

Confederate Navy loss in action * 372 

O. H. Daruineton. 

Lieut.-Col. William F’. Cox, in his carefully 
prepared book concerning ‘ Regimental Losses 
in the American Civil War,’ chap. xiii., gives 
these figures :— 

White soldiers.—Killed and mortally 


wounded ... a 110,070 

Deaths from other causes ie 249,458 
Negro soldiers.—Deaths from all causes 36,847 
Losses from all causes in the Navy ... 4,804 
Total Union losses 401,179 


There is no satisfactory record of the Con- 
federate losses, but Col. Cox estimates them 
to have been more than 133,000. The aggre- 
gate of enlistments of Northern troops was 
2,778,304 men. Pedic, 


HIEROGLYPHICS (9 §, vi. 388).—These stand 
for the French phrase “‘ Aime-moi sans cesse.” 
K. E. Street. 


Chichester. 


WATCH-CHAIN ORNAMENT (9* §, vi. 409).— 
The ordinary Italian sign to avert the evil 
eye. , 


Earty NeEwsparPer (9 §. iv. 148),—Mr. 
Max Rooses, the accomplished Keeper of the 
Plantin Museum, points out that the volumes 
referred to are described at p. 49 of the 
English edition (1894) of the catalogue of the 
museum as follows :— 


**127 and 128. The first years, 1620-1622, of the 
Newspaper of Abraham Verhoeven of Antwerp, 
the oldest newspaper of Europe.” 

The British Museum library contains (press- 
mark PP. 3,444 af) six volumes, lettered ‘The 
Gazette of Antwerp,’ and covering (with 
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several lacune) the period 1619 to June, 1622. 
The imprint runs :— 

**t? Hantwerpen. By Abraham Verhoeuen, op 
de Lombarde veste, in de gulde Sonne.” 

This is clearly the same journal. I shall 
be glad to know whether any earlier or later 
numbers were issued, and whether the claim 
to be the earliest Kuropean newspaper 1s 
allowed. Q. V. 


JoB CHARNOCK, FOUNDER OFCALCUTTA (9*§, 
vi. 389).—In some ‘Documentary Memoirs of 
Job Charnock,’ which form part of vol. Ixxv. 
(1888) of the Hakluyt Society, Job is said to 
have “arrived in India in 1655 or 1656.” 

RicHarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 


A SHEPHERDS’ Rine (9 §. vi. 389).—If 
St. SwitHin will kindly turn back to 9S. 
v. 445 he will find that I there gave certain 
particulars which may be of service to him 
concerning the maze at Boughton Green. 

JoHN T. PAGE. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


CHRISTMAS CHEERS” (9S, vi: 370). — 
Raffles for articles which come under the 
style of “Christmas cheer” are plentiful 
during ten days or so before Christmas Day. 
“Christmas Cheer Raffles” some call them, 
and the articles of “cheer” usually include 
geese, ducks, turkeys, fowls, hares, bottles of 
gin, whisky, rum, barrels of beer, pork-pies, 
and the “shake” is generally a shilling. For 
the most part the raffles are held at public- 
houses, and the names with numbers are 
entered on sheets of foolscap, which, to avoid 
the possible consequences of an illegal act, 
are either left unheaded or headed “Sub- 
scriptions in aid of So-and-So.” A shake” 
is a cast of the dice, and generally each person 
entered has three shakes ; the result of each 
shake is cast up, the highest aggregate win- 
ning the article, for each is cast for separately. 
Another way is to draw slips of paper from a 
revolving box, two lads being appointed, one 
to call out the numbers against the names on 
the sheets, the other to turn the box, open 
the door, and draw the slips, upon which are 
written the articles of “Christmas cheer” 
raffled for. There are other ways of doing it. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


“Procock AND Potro” (9 §. vi. 387).— 
These were two showmen of the last century. 
Pidcock’s menagerie was as famous in its time 
as Wombwell’s fifty years later. It first ap- 
peared at St. Bartholomew’s Fair in London 
in 1769, the animals being hired from Cross’s 


collection at Exeter Change in the Strand. 
It was exhibited there for several successive 
years, and in 1799 was succeeded by Polito’s, 
which also gained great renown in its day. 


i THomaAS F Rost. 
Littleover, Derby. 


CiirFoRD: Braosk (9 §. v. 355, 499; vi. 75, 


236).—I have before mea copy of ‘The Family 
of De Braose, 1066-1326,’ by Dudley George 
Cary Elwes, F.S.A., published in 1883, and I 
have also a large quantity of manuscript 
notes relating to this family, which I shall be 
pleased to show either of your correspondents. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
196, Tottenham Court Road. ; 


CoRPSE ON SHIPBOARD (9 §, vi. 246, 313, 


374).— Virgil says the fleet was polluted by 


the funus, not by the want of it, and all the 


commentators I have at hand—-Nettleship 
and Conington, Sidgwick, Bryce—agree that 
in this passage “funere” means “death,” 


” 


‘the presence of death,” “the dead body. 
Wi Gees 


A WetsH ALLITERATION (9 §. vi. 388),— 
The Welsh line contained in the extract given 
by your correspondent H. P. L. means “A 
Bible to (or for) all (lit., pawb=every body) 
of the people of the world.” An englyn is a 
stanza of peculiar metre, confined, I believe, to 
Welsh poetry. Y Drysorfais the title of a de- 
nominational magazine. How the reading of 
the Welsh Bible can be held to give any one 
an introduction to the line in question, as is 
implied in the first sentence of the extract, 
is incomprehensible to me. Wm. RoBeErts. 


I am not quite clear as to what H. P. L. 
wants. Is it a translation of the line which 
he gives? If so, it means “A Bible to all the 
people of the world.” It has become the 
motto of the Bible Society. If he requires 
an explanation of the rules, &c., of Welsh 
alliteration, that, I fear, would require some- 
thing beyond a brief reply. “ Alliteration’s 
artful aid” is, of course, not unknown in 
English poetry, and in old English and Anglo- 
Saxon poetry is largely used, but in Welsh 
poetry it has been elaborated to a fine art. 
There are many forms of alliteration, the 
most intricate being that shown in the 
line quoted. Briefly put, the principle is 
this: every consonant in the first part of the 
line is repeated in the second part, with the 
exception of the last, while the vowels are 
all changed, as follows :— 

b 2S..4€ 1 28- 4 
Bibl i bawb o bobl y byd. 

An englyn is a stanza of four lines, one of 

the twenty-four metres peculiar to the Welsh 
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language. Every line is composed in allitera- 
tive measure, and every attempt which I have 
witnessed to illustrate it in English is a 
miserable failure. DSM oR. 


Haypon’s Pictures (9 §. vi. 346).—The 
paragraph from the Standard is a poor 
jumble. It infers that both pictures named 
are by Haydon, which is not the case. ‘Lord 
Nelson on the Victory’ is by C. Lucy, and 
has been engraved by Sharp. The second 
one, ‘Napoleon at St. Helena,’ is by Haydon, 
of which there are three replicas existing. 
As Messrs. Agnew, of Bond Street, bought 
both pictures their present whereabouts may 


easily be traced. W. Roperts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8. W. 


INSTALLATION OF A MipwiFE (9'" §. v. 475; 
vi. 9, 177, 274, 336).—I regret that in con- 
sequence of other work I have been unable to 
answer Mr. PENNY’s criticisms before this. 
My opening statement is stigmatized as guess- 
work, and he asks for the foundation of my 
assertion. I assume that he differs from me 
in the first place in my limitation of the then 
existing licensing authorities to the uni- 
versities, guilds, and company mentioned by 
me, and also questions the nomenclature by 
which I designated the two latter. In reply 
I may say that a study of the history of my 
profession extending over several years led 
me, by a process of exclusion far removed 
from guesswork, to the limitation contained 
in my opening statement, and I shall be sur- 
prised if Mr. PENNY can produce evidence of 
the existence of any other licensing authority 
for medical practitioners as such at the period 
to which I allude. The powers of the uni- 
versities I pass over, since they are beyond 
question. Mr. Penny asks what I mean by 
the Guild (I wrote Guilds) of Physicians and 
Surgeons. The physicians of the City of 
London in 1423 combined with the surgeons 
in a petition to the Mayor and Aldermen of 
London to form a conjoint faculty of medicine 
and surgery. The petition was granted, but 
the faculty was short-lived, and the partner- 
ship was dissolved. The continuity of the 
cratt may be assumed since in 1518 they were 
incorporated by letters patent of Henry VIII. 
as the President and College of Physicians of 
London. The surgeons in 1435 were an estab- 
lished body with a code of laws and regula- 
tions. In 1492 they received a grant of arms. 
The Barbers’ Company received its charter of 
incorporation in 1462; and in 1540, by the 
union of the surgeons with the barbers, the 
United Company of Barber-Surgeons came 
into existence. (Mr. PENNY mixes up the 
Barbers’ Company with the United Company 


of Barber-Surgeons, a not unusual error.) 
Finally, the members of each craft, guild, or 
company were licensed to practise within the 
City of London. Mr. Penny suggests that 
the episcopal power over midwives, barber- 
surgeons, herbalists, and physicians was due 
to the fact that “up to the sixteenth century 
nearly all this kind of work was done by the 
inmates of religious houses.” It is quite 
possible that the episcopal power granted by 
the Act 3 Henry VIII, which makes no 
reference to midwives, was suggested to the 
legislature by the fact that the bishops pos- 
sessed authority over the inmates of religious 
houses as such, many of whom practised as 
physicians. He proceeds: “ The ancient cus- 
tom of ecclesiastical control over medical, 
scholastic, and legal practitioners had worked 
well, and there was no good reason for dis- 
turbing it in the sixteenth century.” It is 
now my turn to ask Mr. PENNy to produce 
evidence, (1) that any such ecclesiastical con- 
trol over medical or legal practitioners existed 
at or about 1500; and (2) that midwifery and 
surgery were practised by the inmates of 
religious houses at or about the same period. 
He next proceeds flatly to contradict me. 
“Tt is not historically true to speak of an 
‘unwarranted assumption of power’ in this 
connexion ” (7. ¢., the licensing of midwives, to 
which my words clearly and unequivocally 
referred). “The power was accorded and re- 
cognized as the best possible arrangement at 

the time. When it ceased to be the best pos- 
sible arrangement, a change was made in the 
law.” Mr. Penny has evidently overlooked 
the connexion in which my words were used, 
and therefore his contradiction need not be 


taken seriously. GEORGE C, PEACHEY. 
Brightwalton, Wantage. 


WILLIAM CULPEPER (9t* §. vi. 368).—For 
the families bearing this name belonging to 
Wakehurst, Sussex, and Hollingborne, Kent, 
see ‘N. & Q.,’ 2"¢ 8. ii. 180,177. For another 
branch formerly settled at Feckenham in 
Worcestershire, see 3 §. xii. 43; also the 
Transactions of the Kent Archeological 
Society for a family of Culpepers who pur- 
chased Leeds Castle about 1632. 


EVrERARD Homer CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


MELLARD Famity (9 §. vi. 210, 278, 352).— 
Samuel Mellard, of Hulme, cabinet maker, 
was descended from the Newcastle-under- 
Lyme family, and was, I believe, a near cousin 
of the late Alderman William Mellard, several 
times Mayor of Newcastle. A member of the 
family, now nearly eighty years old, says that 
his grandfather Mellard was a French Pro- 
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testant who came over to England. This I 
know to be incorrect as regards his grand- 
father, but I think that such a definite state- 
ment probably has a substratum of truth. 
I find three individuals of the name in a recent 
Chicago directory, amongst them a Gustave 
Mellard. ALEYN Lyrtt Reape. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


THE Guevara Famity (9 §, vi. 270, 375). 
—Mr. GUEVARA may be interested to know 
that in the chancel of the old church of 
Stenigot, Lincolnshire, are two monuments 
of Elizabethan character to the family of 
Guevara of that place. If my memory serves 
me, they are both male kneeling figures under 
canopies, and I think the inscription beneath 
one describes him as from Bilbao. On the 
erection of a new church in a more con- 
venient situation, the nave was pulled down, 
but the chancel still stands in the churchyard 
about a mile from the Donington Station of 
the Louth and Lincoln Railway. I have also 
a Guevara pedigree, transcribed, I think, 
from a Lincolnshire Visitation. It begins 
with Veles de Guevara in Spaine, who 
married, and was father of “ Francis Veles de 
Guevara of Stanygott, in com. Lincoln, being 
a Spaniard by birth,” with whose great- 
grandson John Guevara it concludes. The 
arms given, as granted 1617, are: 1 and 4, Or, 
three bends ermine ; 2 and 3, Gu., five water- 
cress leaves pendent in saltire argent ; and the 
crest a spearhead argent, thereon a Saracen’s 
head proper, wreathed sable. 


D. W. Marspen. 
4, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. 


Miscellaneons, 


_ NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Amusements of Old London. By William B. 
Boulton. 2 vols. (Nimmo.) 

Mr. Bouton has written a readable and gossiping 
book concerning sports and pastimes, playhouses 
and parks, tea-gardens, coffee-houses, clubs, and 
other places of urban resort and entertainment 
during the period between the restoration of 
Charles II. and the accession of Her Majesty. This 
Mr. Nimmo has enriched with a dozen reproduc- 
tions of contemporary designs by Hogarth, Rowland- 
son, Alken, and others, all hand-coloured, which, 
with the typographical attractions of the volumes, 
give the whole the appearance of a work de luxe, 
So abundant are the materials for a compilation 
of the kind that there is scarcely any saying whence 
information may not be derived. Our own columns 
constitute, naturally, a source of supply. Books 
such as the account by Messrs. Wroth of ‘The 
London Pleasure Gardens,’ Mr. Larwood’s ‘ Stor 

of the London Parks,’ the recently published 
* Account of White’s Club,’ Morley’s ‘ Bartholomew 
Fair,’ and a score others similar in aim or class, at 
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once suggest themselves. Diarists and _ letter- 
writers, from Pepys and Evelyn to Horace Wal- 
pole, Boswell, Selwyn, and ‘even Casanova de 
Seingalt, overflow with particulars. Ned Ward, 
Tom Brown, Addison, and Steele contribute, and 
the matter contained in old magazines — Mist’s 
Journal, the Gentleman’s, the Huropean, the Town 
and Country, and the Carlton House—is practically 
inexhaustible. From these sources and innumer- 
able others Mr. Boulton has drawn two agreeable 
volumes descriptive of the sports and the follies of 
our ancestors. Weapproach Hlizabethan times when 
we see bull-baiting and bear-baiting, though the 
illustrations like those of cock-fighting and duck- 
hunting are drawn from Alken or his sons, who, of 
course, belong to the present century. The long 
room at Bagnigge Wells is from a design of 1776, 
and serves as a frontispiece to the first volume; 
that to the second volume depicts Vauxhall~Gar- 
dens. Hogarth is responsible for ‘The Royal 
Masquerade, Somerset House,’ and for the humours 
of ‘ Southwark Fair,’ while‘ A Kick-up at a Hazard- 
Table’ is one of the vigorous and turbulent designs 
of Thomas Rowlandson. To other plates—‘The 
Interior of Sadler’s Wells Theatre,’ the fight 
between ‘Humphrys and Mendoza,’ and ‘1784; or, 
the Fashions of the Day ’—no name of draughtsman 
appears, while the view of Vauxhall is prettily 
reproduced on the cover. The letterpress is of 
precisely similar interest throughout, and a single 
page might be taken as representative of the whole. 
Lhe book gives a good account of fashionable levities, 
and of the proceedings of women of fashion, dandies, 
rowdies, roughs, &c., including those of ‘ Lady 
Holland’s Mob,” which seem to have anticipated 
by a century and more the ways of the “ hooligan,” 
whom some assume to be a growth of to-day. The 
information supplied is often full, always curious 
and amusing, and rarely exhaustive. When it 
approaches modern days it is less accurate than 
it seems to be when dealing with the life of the 
last century. In regard to modern clubs it is some- 
times misleading even, as when it says that the 
Sublime Society of Beefsteaks ‘still holds its meet- 
ings in rooms of its own in the Lyceum Theatre.” 
The rooms still exist, but belong to the theatre, the 
society itself having long been dead. It seems 
funny to have ‘‘the office of arbiter elagantiarum ” 
associated, even indirectly, with a woman. The 
spelling of the second word is, of course, a misprint. 


History of the Church of England. By the Rev. 
H. Hore. (Parker & Co.) 
WHEN Mr. Hore’s concise ‘ History of the Anglican 
Church’ came out nine years ago it was received on 
all hands with a chorus of approval that was 
practically unanimous. Nor was this surprising, as 
the writer had manifestly taken the most con- 
scientious pains to be candid and impartial in his 
treatment of matters which are only too apt to be 
dealt with from the point of view either of the 
heated partisan or of the cold and indifferent philo- 
sopher. His own standpoint is that of a convinced 
and devoted Church af England man who firmly 
believes in the Apostolic origin and historical con- 
tinuity of the great society whose annals he un- 
folds. Eschewing controversy as far as possible, 
he lets facts, accurately recorded, speak for them- 
selves. This third edition of his book is superior 
to its predecessors in being augmented by a new 
concluding chapter, which brings events down to the 
current year, and even finds mention for the recent 
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‘Round Table Conference,” which is still on the 
knees of the gods. It strikes us as rather beneath 
the dignity of the historic muse to quote ‘‘the 
paper which claims the largest circulation in the 
world,” and that merely for the purpose of em- 
balming the obiter dictum of ‘‘ a London magistrate” 
last May, that for his part he would like to mete 
out the same penalty of flogging to ‘‘all brawlers 
during Divine service” as he then pronounced ‘on 
two small boys aged respectively thirteen and 
twelve” (p. 536). His worship’s liking is hardly 
history, even in the making. 


THE Hdinburgh Review for October has an article on 
Hermann von Helmholtz, who was one of the greatest 
and most devoted explorers of the physical sciences 
which the world has seen, but beyond the limits of 
those—in this country far too few—who devote 
their energies to the serious study of what used to 
be called the ‘‘ natural sciences” there are, we fear, 
very few who have hitherto had anything beyond 
a vague knowledge of what the great German 
did for the progress of scientific thought. Where 
this ignorance now exists there can be but small 
excuse for its continuance, for the present article 
is an account of his career so clearly and simply 
written that any one may easily understand 
it. The most striking, if it be not the most im- 
portant of the discoveries of Helmholtz, is that 
which relates to the cause of the heat of the sun. 
We will not take upon us to say that his theory is 
absolutely demonstrable ; it is, however, probable 
in a oer high degree, and is at present the only 
one in the field. It is, of course, not impossible 
that what goes by the name of ‘‘the shrinkage 
theory ” may undergo modification when we know— 
if such knowledge be in store for us—what is the 
nature of that ether which is assumed to fill all 
eae When that time arrives it may become 
clear that the waste of energy radiating from the 
solar orb and its countless brethren which stud the 
sky is no waste at all, but something as rigidly 
conservative as some other things which were over- 
looked by the physicists of the past, but are now 
regarded as among the most potent forces in the sum 
of what constitutes the universe, so far as it is 
knowable to us. ‘The Roman Conquest of Gaul’ 
is a striking picture of what Cesar did, and, 
we may add, what he did not, for it is to his 
successors, and mainly to Augustus, that the settle- 
ment is due which took place after Julius had 
fallen by the daggers of those who have been mis- 
named patriots. The sketch of Cesar himself is a 
mere outline, but drawn with a firm hand. The 
opposing qualities of gentleness and ruthlessness 
are indicated, but no futile moral reflections are 
forced upon the reader. We think the literary side 
of his character is hardly appreciated as it deserves. 
To us his ‘ De Bello Gallico’ seems one of the greatest 
historical narratives which have come down to us— 
so great that it is little short of desecration to use 
it as a book out of which to teach children to con- 
strue Latin. Whatever view we may take of the 
tangled history of the last nineteen centuries, if 
we would understand the growth of modern govern- 
ments we must begin with Gallia as Julius left her. 
As well as being her conqueror, he was her first 
historian. The foundations which he and Augustus 
laid may be regarded as the basal courses of modern 
civilization outside Italy. There is, we need not 
say, no little danger of this great truth being pressed 
too far, but it is fatal to ignore it. Before the 


name of Rome was known north of the Alps there 
had been a wild freedom among the Gaulish tribes, 
but it is to the organizing power of Roman genius 
we owe the communes as they appear in history, 
and indirectly, notwithstanding ay that has been 
said to the contrary, a no small portion of our own 
free, self-governing life. The new edition of Burnet’s 
‘History of my own Time’ is taken as a text for a 

aper on ‘The Restoration Régime in Scotland.’ 
We cannot speak so kindly of Burnet as the 
reviewer does, but it is well the other side should 
have a hearing. The Whig bishop was hated by 
his opponents in his own day. Hearne, the Oxford 
antiquary, for example, was pleased to believe all 
things evil of him, and this unreasoning prejudice 
has come down, with many similar ineptitudes, 
to our own day. Burnet was in no sense a hero; 
he was grossly unfair, and it requires more faith 
than we possess to regard him as honest; but 
he did good literary work, though it was marred 
by prejudice and vanity, if not by greater faults. 
Yot he was in some ways a true friend to liberty, 
and we owe him no small debt of gratitude for his 
being the remote cause of the stirring paper before 
us. The writer has inherited, it may be, some of 
Burnet’s bias, as he has certainly availed himself 
of his straightforwardness in character-drawing. 
His picture of the cruelty and stupidity of the 
Restoration rule in Scotland is graphic. Some excuse 
may be made for its cruelty, for it was a time when 
the tenderer feelings were little regarded, but no 
excuse can be pleaded for the stupidity, which is 
without a parallel even in Stuart rule. The paper 
on Lord Byron is a fair estimate, and that on ‘ The 
Completion of Italian Unity’ contains many good 
points, but the subject is too many-sided to be 
dealt with effectively in a review. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of ‘papers with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
Ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
pur in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


8. L. (‘‘ Dickensiana ”).—Send address. 
A. G.—We cannot insert again so soon. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


NATURE MYTHS. 


ScHouars have long sought for a rational ex- 
planation of the origin and meaning of the mys- 
terious Greek mythology. Often it has been 
announced that a key had been found which 
would fit all the wards. Solar heroes, dawn 
maidens, storm gods, tree spirits, ancestral 
ghosts, and savage analogies have, in turn, 
found their advocates, but all have broken 
down as of universal application, and it is 
tardily recognized that an eclectic system 
alone remains to be tried. Greek mythology 
is, in fact, a residuum of many successive 
stages of thought, some native, some imported. 
Many myths are of Semitic origin, introduced 
by the Pheenicians from Babylonia or else- 
where. Some are African, others pure Greek, 
but in one thing they agree: almost all seem 
to be nature myths, that is, anthropomorphic 
explanations of physical phenomena, based 
ultimately on a deification of the powers of 
nature, personification being an inherent 
tendency of the human mind. One of the 
most inexplicable Greek myths is the seem- 
ingly repulsive story of the mutilation of 
Uranus by his son Cronus. This, which has 
been insisted on by Mr. Lang as a proof of 
the savagery of the Greeks and of their 
religious ideas, is now known to be merely a 
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misunderstood translation from the Baby- 
lonian cosmogony, which represents ~ Bel 
Merodach, the Semitic personification of light, 
cutting asunder his parent Tiamat, the dark- 
ness of the primordial chaos which gave 
him birth. A faint monotheistic echo of this 
part of the Babylonian cosmogony is con- 
tained in the first chapter of Genesis, where 
we are told of the firmament in the midst 
of the waters severing the waters into two 
parts. | 

The twelve labours of Heracles, the Greek 
sun-god, are paralleled by the twelve labours 
of Isdhubar, the hero of the great Chaldean 
epic, which represent the painful toils of the 
sun as he passes through the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. 

When Zeus assumes the form of a bull in 
order to carry off Europa, the broad-faced 
damsel, this is the Babylonian legend of Istar, 
the full moon, carried to the west by the 
constellation Taurus. 

The Greek myth of Adonis and Aphrodite 
is a Western version of the myth of Tammuz 
and Astarte, the story of the moon mourning 
over the death of her lost spouse, the setting 
sun, the name of Adonis being merely the 
Semitic Adonai, the “lord” of heaven. 

The myth of the rescue of the lovely damsel 
Andromeda, and the slaughter by Perseus of 
the black dragon who was about to devour 
her, is a lunar eclipse myth, ultimately Baby- 
lonian, a Greek translation of the Pheenician 
version of the combat of Bel Merodach with 
the dragon Tiamat, the darkness, which 
threatens to devour the moon goddess Istar. 
The scimitar of Perseus is the scimitar of Bel 
Merodach, as represented in Babylonian art. 

The most lovely Greek myths are, as a 
rule, of purely Greek origin, and are there- 
fore free from the obscurities and ambiguities 
which must beset myths imperfectly adapted 
from a foreign source. A good example is 
the charming story of the marriage of Eros 
and Psyche, which, unfortunately, we possess 
only in the Latin version of Apuleius, where 
it appears disguised as the marriage of Cupid 
and Psyche. We read that Psyche, a bright 
maiden, dwelt in a celestial palace whose 
walls were covered with figures of divers 
sorts of beasts, and whose floor glittered with 
precious stones, so that it gave a light like 
the sun. Here at night she was visited by 
an invisible bridegroom who departed in the 
morning before dawn. Though he remained 
unseen, the marriage was consummated, and 
night after night the visit was repeated, 
Psyche being pledged to secrecy with the 

enalty if she once beheld him of not seeing 
fae again. The result of these visits was 
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that her body gradually changed its form, 
and after some months she found herself 
about to become a mother, the child when 
born exactly resembling its parents. Psyche, 
being desirous of beholding her beloved, 
lighted a lamp, from which a drop of the 
burning oil fell on his shoulder, whereupon 
he took flight and she saw him no more. | 

The meaning of the myth is obvious. 
Psyche is the slender crescent moon, the 
strange beasts depicted on the walls of her 
celestial palace are the constellations, and 
the shining jewels which strewed the 
floor are the stars. The unknown bride- 

room who at night reposes in her arms, but 
denen: at dawn, repeating his visits on suc- 
cessive nights, is the dark moon. Then the 
moon loses her earlier slender form and 
assumes a gibbous aspect, and prepares to 
give birth to a new moon, the image of its 
parents. The scars produced by the burning 
oil are the spots on the moon. When the 
bridegroom has once been seen he takes 
flight and disappears. This explanation of 
the story of Psyche as a lunar myth seems to 
me so obvious that I am surprised to find I 
am the first to recognize it. Others have 
explained it as the history of the human soul, 
or have illustrated it from the bridal customs 
of barbarous tribes, which ordain that a 
wedded pair should not at first behold 
each other. amtit 

Other myths are readily interpreted when 
once we have found the clue. Thus it was 
said that Athene, full grown, leapt shouting, 
armed with her sharp and brilliant spear, 
from the forehead of Zeus, who is the sky. 
Plainly this is the lightning flash born in an 
instant, mature in strength as it leaps from 
the domed forehead of the sky, while Medusa’s 
head with its black and jagged locks, which 
forms her shield, is the ragged thunder-cloud 
which shields the flash. Athene, unlike 
the other deities, is an unloved and un- 
wedded maid, as no deity can espouse the 
flash. Surely this explanation is_ better 
than to suppose with Max Muller that 
Athene is the dawn. 

Niobe is the snow-cloud whose children 
are the snow-wreaths lying in the gorges of 
Mount Sipylus. They were slain by the 
arrows shot by the sun (Apollo). The tears 
then shed by Niobe are the rills which, as 
the snow melts, trickle down the mountain. 

Hera, the sky of night, is the spouse of 
Zeus, the sky of day, and the tail of her pea- 
cock may represent the Milky Way. 

Zeus pouring a golden shower into the lap 
of Danaé may represent one of the streams 
of meteors. 


Several myths interpret themselves. Such 
are those which relate to Hephestus, the fire ; 
Prometheus, the firestick, who bestows fire ; 
Hermes, the wind ; or Iris, the rainbow. 

Some myths seem to have reached Hellas 
from Africa. Thus Anteus, son of the 
sea and the earth, was a mighty giant 
dwelling in Libya, whose strength was 
invincible so long as he remained in contact 
with his mother earth, but who when lifted 
up from her bosom and held in the air was 
easily crushed. This myth is explained b 
the simoon, a gigantic column of sand whic 
stalks through the desert, and can only 
last so long as by contact with the earth it 
can obtain fresh supplies of sand. That 
Anteeus is called the son of the sea and the 
earth shows that the affinity of the simoon 
with the waterspout was recognized. 

Not far off is located the myth of Atlas, 
the great giant who bore up the heavens on 
his shoulders. Its meaning is plain to any 
one who on a cloudy day sails westward 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, and sees the 
canopy of cloud resting on the two opposite 
Pillars of Hercules, one of which is a spur of 
the range still bearing the name of Atlas. 

I shall look eagerly for the exposition by 
this method of other myths, such as those 
which relate to Apollo, Artemis, or Aphrodite. 
I do not suppose that the method will prove 
of universal application, but the instanées I 
have collected may suffice to show that it | 
may be very fruitful in results. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


CHARLES LAMB AND ‘THE CHAMPION.’ 


RATHER more than twenty-seven years ago 
an interesting article appeared in ‘N. & G 
(4 §. xi. 269) from the pen of Mr. D. F. 
MacCarruy, the accomplished translator of 
Calderon and author of ‘Shelley’s Early 
Life.’ This article, which was headed ‘John 
Thelwall, Charles Lamb, and Benjamin 
Robert Haydon,’ contained a description of 
a volume in Mr. MacCartuy’s possession, 
called ‘The Poetical Recreations of the 
Champion,’ which was of triple interest, as 
it was the author’s own copy, it contained — 
five or six pages of MS. in his clear and 
beautiful autograph, and not only the Latin 
verses addressed by Charles Lamb to the 
celebrated but unfortunate painter B. R. 
Haydon, over the fantastic Latin signature 
of Carlagnulus, but also an English trans- 
lation of the verses by Lamb himself. Mr. 
MacCartuy gave in his article the full title 
of this little volume, and also copies of the 
Latin and English versions of the poem in 
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question, the former of which slightly differs 
from the copy published in the Hxamuner, 
from which Mr. Tom Taylor reprinted it in 
his ‘ Life of B. R. Haydon,’ 

A short time ago I had the good fortune to 
acquire a copy of the scarce little work which 
formed the subject of Mr. MacCartuy’s 
article. Like that gentleman’s copy, it had 
also been formerly in the possession of its 
editor, and bore upon its title-page the 
inscription, “To Sister Mary Boyle with the 
brotherly Love of John Thelwall, 11th Aug., 
1831.” dn examining the volume, I found 
that Mr. MacCartuy was apparently un- 
aware that in addition to the verses to 
Haydon it contained several epigrams and 
satirical pieces by Charles Lamb. The index, 
on p. 243, was headed by the following note : 


“The Articles marked with an Asterisk, in this 
Index, tho’ subscribed with various signatures, are 
all from the pen of the Editor. The Translations 
from the Classics, with only one or two exceptions, 
have been school exercises of the pupils of his 
Institution for the Cure of Impediments. The 
remaining articles are from various correspondents ; 
and it is much to be regretted that, by mere over- 
sight, or rather mistake, several of the pointed 
Epigrams of R. et R. have been omitted.” 


The correspondent who wrote over the 
signature R. et R. was Charles Lamb, and 
some may doubt if the omission of some of 
his epigrams is really a matter for regret. 
Though far from being a rabid politician, 
Lamb had a hatred of injustice, and the 
manner in which Queen Caroline was treated 
by her royal husband seems to have stirred 
up what little venom he had in his nature. 
To make up, perhaps, for the accidental ex- 
clusion of some of his epigrams, one of them 
was inserted twice over (pp. 8, 196), while a 
note was appended to two others, ‘ Epigram’ 
and ‘The Triumph of the Whale’ (both of 
which were said to have been “ written in 
the last reign”), to the effect that they had 
never appeared in the Champion, but were 
inserted in the collection at the request of 
the correspondent whose usual signature 
they bore. I imagine that they originally 
appeared in the Hxaminer, together with the 
verses to Haydon, the sonnet ‘Saint Crispin 
to Mr. Gifford,’ and ‘ The Three Graves,’ as all 
these pieces have been included by Canon 
Ainger in his “ Mrs. Leicester’s School, and 
other Writings in Prose and Verse, by Charles 
Lamb.” I may here point out a slight error 
which occurs in the sonnet to Gifford as 
printed in that volume. Lines 3 and 4 run 
in Mr. Ainger’s text :— 


You daft 
The lowly labours of the “‘ Gentle Craft” 
For lowly toils, which blood and spirits sour. 


The Champion copy reads :—- 
You daft 
The lowly labours of the Gentle Craft 
For learned toils, which blood and spirits sour. 

In line 7 also for “The,” in Mr. Ainger’s 
edition, we should read And. 

After deducting these pieces six remain, 
which, so far as | am aware, have never been 
reprinted. I do not know if they are in- 
cluded in the édetion de luxe of Lamb’s works 
which has lately been offered to the world, 
for it is so difficult to associate an édition de 
luxe with Charles Lamb that I have never 
even approached the “magnificent” thing. 
I think it was Rogers who said that when- 
ever a new book was announced he always 
read an old one; and on much the same 
principle, when I saw that an éditeon de luxe 
of Lamb was in preparation, I shut myself 
up and read again an essay called ‘ Detached 
ihonents on Books and Reading.’ 

With the Editor’s permission I propose to 
glean from this volume the productions of 
Lamb which, I believe, have not been given 
publication since 1822. The first is an epigram, 
repeated twice at pp. 8 and 196, of which I 
am unable to interpret the meaning :— 


On a Late Hmpiric of * Balmy” Memory. 


His namesake, born of Jewish breeder, 
Knew, ‘‘from the Hyssop to the Cedar ”; 
But he, unlike the Jewish leader, 

Scarce knew the Hyssop from the Cedar. 


The next (p. 109) is entitled 


Song for the C——N. 
Tune, ‘Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch.’ 
Rov’s wife of Brunswick Oéls ! 
Rovs wife of Brunswick Oéls! 
Wot you how she came to him, 
While he supinely dreamt of no ills? 
Vow! but she is a canty Queen, 
And well can she scare each royal orgie.— 
To us she ever must be dear, 
Though she’s for ever cut by Georgie.— 
Rois wife, &c., da capo. 
The tone of this effusion reminds one of the 
spirit in which a note to William Ayrton was 
written (printed by Canon Ainger at p. 406 
of his ‘Mrs. Leicester’s School’ volume) im- . 
mediately after the coronation in July, 1821, 
which ends with “ Vivat Regina! Moriatur 
R—x !” 

The next piece (p. 190) begins in a somewhat 
loftier strain, but soon descends to the stock 
style of the political squib of the period. It 
is headed 

Sonnet to Mathew Wood, Hsg., 
Alderman and M.P. 


Hold on thy course uncheck’d, heroic Woop ! 
Regardless what the player’s son may prate, 
Saint Stephen’s fool, the Zany of Debate— 

Who nothing generous ever understood, 
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London’s twice Pretor ! scorn the fool-born jest— 
The stage’s scum, and refuse of the players— 
Stale topics against Magistrates ani. ayors— 

City and Country both thy worth attest. 

Bid him leave off his shallow Eton wit, 

More fit to soothe the superficial ear 
Of drunken PirTtT, and that pickpocket Peer, 

When at their sottish orgies they did sit, _ 

Hatching mad counsels from inflated vein, 

Till England, and the nations, reeled with pain. 


Poor Canning! but he survived it. 
The next effusion (p. 192) is scarcely 
respectful to royalty. It is entitled 


The Godlike. 


In one great man we view with odds 
A parallel to all the gods. 

Great Jove, that shook heaven with his brow, 
Could never match his princely bow. 
In him a Bacchus we behold: 

Like Bacchus, too, he ne’er grows old. 
Like Phebus next, a flaming lover ; 
And then he’s Mercury—all over. 

A Vulcan, for domestic strife, 

He lamely lives without his wife. 
And sure—unless our wits be dull— 
Minerva-like, when moon was full, 
He issued from paternal skull. 


The next (p. 195) is an epigram :— 


On a Projected Journey. 
To gratify his people’s wish 
See G—e at eee repare— 
He’s setting out for Hanover— 
We’ve often wished him there. 


The series concludes with the following un- 
complimentary address (p. 196) to the states- 
man who called into existence the New World 
to redress the balance of the Old :— 


The Unbeloved. 


Not a woman, child, or man in 
All this isle that loves thee, C——ng. 
Fools, whom gentle manners sway, 
May incline to C——gh, 
Princes, who old ladies love, 
Of the Doctor may approve, 
Chancery lads do not abhor 
Their chatty, childish Chancellor. 
In Liverpool some virtues strike, 
And little Van’s beneath dislike. 
Tho, if I were to be dead for ’t, 
I could never love thee, H——t: 
Hee man must have his way) 

ther grey adulterers may. 
But thou unamiable object,— 
Dear to neither prince, nor subject ;— 
Veriest, meanest scab, for pelf 
Fastning on the skin of Guelph, 
Thou, thou must, surely, loathe thyself. 


It may be asked if it is worth while to re- 
suscitate these embers of a dead-and-gone 
controversy. Yes, I think so; for we cannot 
really know a man until we have seen every 
side of his character. When one reads an 
author, one wishes to know how far he is in 
touch with his kind. Some, like Milton and 
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manity ; others, like Goldsmith and Lamb 
and FitzGerald, appeal to us through the 
follies and eccentricities which bring them in 
touch with ourselves. The innocent Ae 
and the parrot-like prattle of Goldsmit 
afford the “touch of nature” that brings our 
feelings into harmony with ‘The Deserted 
Village’; that sea-loving Bohemian, the Laird 
of Littlegrange, teaches us that a habit of 
wearing one’s hat in the house and a pro- 
pensity to use red ink in one’s correspondence 
are not incompatible with the noblest thoughts 
and the most generous hand; and the “gentle 
Elia” does not disturb our sense of the con- 
gruity of things when, like ourselves, he feels 
he must be “in the swim” at the time of 
political excitation. The political parody, 
the scathing epigram, were the weapons 
which his friends employed, and Lamb felt 
that he must show he had an equal skill in 
handling them. In venturing to expand the 
famous saying of Buffon, I would declare that 
“Poouvre est ’Yhomme méme” embodies an 
even deeper truth, and that if to know a man’s 
works is to know the man himself, we must 
know all of them, and not merely such as a 
biographer chooses to select. We want a man, 
and not a puppet moved by another’s hands. 
Personally, I think I should have disagreed 
with Lamb’s politics, but it adds to the charm 
which he exercises over us to know that he 
had none of the aloofness of would-be genius. 
I will conclude with a short poem written 
in a more pleasing style. Thelwall was fond 
of adapting classical metres to English verse, 
and several experiments in this form of 
poetical exercise will be found in the ‘ Re- 
creations. One of these, which is entitled 
‘A Lady’s Sapphic,’ and bears the initials 
M. L., I do not think we shall be wrong in 
attributing to Mary Lamb. Itruns as follows: 
Now the calm evening hastily approaches, 
Not a sound stirring thro’ the gentle woodlands, 


Save that soft Zephyr with his downy pinions 
Scatters fresh fragrance. 

Now the pale sunbeams in the west declining 

Gild the dew rising as the twilight deepens, 

Beauty and splendour decorate the landscape; 
Night is approaching. 

By the cool stream’s side pensively and sadly 

Sit I, while birds sing on the branches sweetly, 

And my sad thoughts all with their carols soothing, 
Lull to oblivion. 


W. F. PRIpEAvUxX. 


PALL-MALL AND Gotr.—Mr. Joseph Bain 
prints in the recently issued second volume 
of his ‘ Calendar of Scottish Papers’ the 


“Articles contenyng certane conjectouris, pre- 
sumptionis, liklichoodis and circumstances ; be the 


Wordsworth, seem almost superior to hu-| quhilkis it sall evidentlie appeare, that as James 
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sumtyme Erle Boithvile wes the cheif executour of 
the horrible and unworthy murther perpetrat in 
the persoun of umguhill King Henry of gude 
memory, father to our said soverane lord, and the 
quenis lauchful husband: sa wes she of the foir- 
knawlege, counsell, devis, perswader and con- 
mander of the said murther to be done, and man- 
‘enar and fortefear of the executouris thairof.” 

The fourth part of these articles describes 
Wary’s counterfeited “dule,” lasting only 
eight days, instead of forty, and her playing 
at Seton “one day richt oppinlie in the feildis 
with the palmall and goif.” 

This conjunction of the two games recalls a 
recent note in the Jntermédvarre (xlii. 695), 
under the title ‘ Paille-maille ’:— 

““C’était un jeu qui devait fort ressembler au jeu 
de ‘ golf’ ou de la ‘crosse’ fort en vogue en Angle- 
terre.—P. Cordier.” 

Some months ago (9% §. v. 207) I drew 
attention to an Italian professor’s quasi- 
identification of palla-maglia (=pall-mall) 
with criguet,* and of palla-spagata with golf 
(““o meglio gof”). 

May I invite your learned contributor 
Sicnor Paoto BELLEZzZA to unbend so far 
as to tell us the rules of palla-spagata, and to 
explain how palla-corda is played ? 

Mr. H. B. WHEATLEY (4 §. xi. 63) wrote 
as to pall-mall :— 

‘Unfortunately, we do not possess any rules of 
the game, but there is reason to believe that it had 
not much likeness to modern croquet. It was a 
game scarcely suited for ladies,” &c. 

-There is a description of the game, 38. 
vill. 492 ; and it is referred to in the Jnter- 
médiarre, 1. 3389; 11. 84, 494, 557; iv. 72 ;t 
xlii. 577, 695, 749, 788. Probably one of the 
volumes of the ‘‘ Badminton Library” may 
give full details ; but I have not been able to 
consult it. 

One of your correspondents states that 
pall-mall was played in an alley of a garden, 
and, of course, the “feildis” in which Mary 
Stuart played may have been levelled. An 
ordinary golf-course seems an unlikely place 
for a game played by Marie de’ Medici and 
the ladies of the French Court. 

It would be of interest to have a connected 
account of the game ; and I hope one of your 
readers will find time to examine the above 
and other sources of information, and com- 
municate the result to you, so that we may 
“visualize” the conduct of Mary, which so 
grievously outraged the feelings of the com- 


* Presumably this word means croquet, and’ not 
cricket ; pall-mall has, I understand, mallets not 
unlike croquet-mallets, and hoops, or, at least, a 


oop. 
+ I take these references from the ‘Table 
énérale,’ 


piler (or compilers) of the ‘ Book of Articles’ 
in 1586. Q. V. 


JOHN BRiGHTOR' CRANFoRD.’—In thecurrent 
issue of the Anglo-Saxon Review Sir Wemyss 
Reid tells the following story of John Bright : 

‘* Admonished by a daughter for lack of care of 
his personal appearance, he said,- ‘It does not 
matter ; nobody knows me in London, so I can 
dress as I like.’ ‘But you dress just as badly in 
Rochdale,’ was the reply. ‘Yes, my dear; but in 
Rochdale everybody knows me, so it matters still 
less how I dress there.’” 

The idea of this story is, I think, un- 
doubtedly taken from ‘ Cranford,’ whose ladies 
were wont to observe :— 

““* What does it signify how we dress here at 
Cranford, where everybody,knows us?’ And if they 
go from home, their reason is equally cogent, 

What does it signify how we dress here where 
nobody knows us?’” 

It is extremely probable that John Bright 
being a Lancashire man, would be a reader 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s works, and adapted the idea 
therefrom; but as the two were contem- 
poraneous, it is possible, though scarcely 
probable, that Mrs. Gaskell had heard the 
story of John Bright. -In either case, more 
definite or authentic information would be 
interesting. T. A. Lams. 

Leeds. 


Ben Jonson’s SigNaturE.—In Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt’s article on Ben Jonson in Quaritch’s 
‘Dictionary of Book Collectors’ he says :— 

‘‘Tt is both remarkable and sad that of the few 
volumes from his shelves which have descended to 
us, the autograph attestation has in several in- 
stances been mutilated or effaced for some unknown: 
reason.” 

Has any reason ever been suggested to 
account for this ? 

The Royal College of Physicians possesses 
three volumes of Marolois’s works (oblong 
4to., La Haye, 1614-16) from the library of 
Ben Jonson. In the ‘Opera Mathematica’ 
the signature has been roughly torn out, 
leaving not a trace behind. In the ‘Geo- 
metrie’ it is also torn out, but remains are 
left of an “8S,” a “B,” andan “n.” In the 
‘Perspective’ it has not been torn out, but 
remains intact. At the top right-hand corner 
of the title-page is written, “ tanqua Explo- 
rator”; at the bottom right-hand corner, “Sa 
Ben: Jonsonij.” The book wasclosed before the 
ink was dry (unfortunately not the case with 
the other two volumes), so that there is a 
rough inverted reproduction of it on the fly- 
leaf. The signature is similar to that men- 
tioned by Mr. GrorGE STEPHENS (3° §. viii. 
403), as in the above instance also the Greek 
« is used. I do not see either Marolois or 
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Mr. StePHENsS’s ‘ Nova Latins Lingue Gram- 
matica’ (1595) in Mr. Hazlitt’s list. 

For the spelling of Ben Jonson’s name see 
‘N. & Q.,” 188. i. 167, 238 GS ail. ey, 
115; 6S. x. 156; 7S. v. 36, 193. 

W. R. B. Pripeavx, Library Assistant. 

Royal College of Physicians. 


JoHN PEARSoN.—In Burnet’s ‘ History of 
my Own Time,’ part i, ‘The Reign of 
Charles II.,’ edited by Osmund Airy, M.A., 
Oxford, 1897, vol. i. p. 320, n. 1, we read :— 

‘* Baxter himself names Pierce, then Master of 
St. John’s and Regius Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge, afterwards President of Magdalen, Oxford, 
as by far the ablest of his opponents.” 

There never was a Pierce Master of St. John’s 
College or Regius Professor of Divinity in 
Cambridge. Peter Gunning became Master 
of St. John’s and Divinity Professor in 1661, 
and Thomas Pierse was President of Mag- 
dalen from 1661 till 1672. Baxter (‘ Life,’ 
i. 364) says of Dr. Pierson (as he spells the 
name) that he “ was their true Logician and 
Disputant ” (in the Savoy conference). Pear- 
son became Master of Jesus in 1660, Margaret 
Professor in 1661, Master of Trinity and 
Bishop of Chester in 1662. These blunders 
have escaped Mr. Airy’s corrector. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 
Cambridge. 


Fox-NAMES.—In the hunting season readers 
of fox-hunting notes come across the pet 
names which hunting men give their quarry. 
These I should say are worth making a note 
of. Hereabout such names are met with as 
“Tittle Red Rover,” “ Redman,” “ Brushy,” 
“ Sly-boots,” while the general name, “ Var- 
mint,” seems to be known everywhere where 
foxes are hunted. THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

[‘‘ Pug” is used in Kingsley’s ‘Yeast,’ and re- 
peatedly in the “‘ Jorrocks” novels. ] 


ARNOLD oF RuaBy.—I venture to think 
that the information contained in the fol- 
lowing cutting from the Dazly Chronicle 
of 16 November deserves preservation in 
*N. & Q?:— 

‘*A correspondent writes :—‘ Apropos of the late 
death of Mr. Thomas Arnold, the father of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, it may interest your readers to 
know, what does not seem to be generally known, 
that the Arnold family was of Jewish extraction, 
and that its Hebrew name in Germany, whence it 
came to this country, was Aaron. Aaron, in Eng- 
land, is generally transformed into Arnold, just as 
Solomon finds easy and natural transition into 
Sullivan, and Hirsch into Harris, &c. As for the 
late Matthew Arnold, no studentof physiognomy and 
ethnology could doubt for a moment that he pos- 
sessed in a marked degree the physical peculiarities 


of his race, while the quality of his mind, too, was 
essentially Semitic—hard, keen, critical, and ana- 
lytical, more than synthetic.’” 
Henry GERALD HOPE. 
‘Clapham, 8. W. 


“Farry Rives.” —I remember reading, 
some little time ago, some interesting con- 
tributions to ‘N. & Q.’ on the above subject, 
but, although I have searched through my 
volumes, I cannot trace them, so presume 
they must have appeared under another 
heading. Now in Miss Seward’s ‘ Memoirs of 
the Life of Dr. Darwin,’ 1804, the following 
words occur :— 
aA the fairy rings, which the poet [Dr. Beans 
believes to have been imprinted by the flashes o 
the thunderstorm darting on the grass and cir- 
cularly blighting it.” 

This definition, coming from the grandfather 
of the author of ‘The Descent of Man,’ is 
perhaps worthy of record in ‘N. & Q.’ 
CHARLES DRURY. 
[See 294 §. iv. 414, 497; viii. 484.] 


“FIVE O'CLOCK TEA”: WHEN INTRODUCED. 
—Fanny Kemble, in her ‘Later Records,’ 
11. 187, says :— 

“ My first introduction to ‘ afternoon tea’ took 
place during this visit to Belvoir [in 1842], when I 
received on several occasions private and rather 
mysterious invitations to the Duchess of Bedford’s 
room—she was staying at the castle—and found her 
with a ‘small and select’ circle of female guests, 
busily employed in brewing and drinking tea, with 
her grace’s own private tea-kettle. I do not believe 
that now universally honoured and observed insti- 
tution of ‘five o'clock tea’ dates further back in 
the annals of English civilization than this very 
private and, ‘I think, rather shamefaced practice 


of it. 
R. B. 


Max MiLier AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
(See ante, p. 360.)—Did Max Miiller’s lecture 
in Westminster Abbey really come off? The 
Daily Chronicle, 30 October, says not :— 


‘“Tmagine their [‘‘ the learned dons of Oxford” 
consternation when in 1873 Dean Stanley invite 
the Professor to lecture in Westminster Abbey on ~ 
‘The Religions of the World.’ Furious, indeed, 
was the rage they did not hesitate to express, 
anonymously, for the most part, though Dr. Pusey 
sent his usual protest to the Zimes. Dean Stanley 
warmly defended his invitation, but the lecture 
was never delivered.” 


The writer of the obituary notice of Max 
Miller in the Chronicle the day previous 
said :— 

‘Tt had fallen to him......to deliver an address in 
Westminster Abbey on ‘The Religions of the . 
World,’ this being the only occasion [in 1873] on 
which a layman had ever been invited [by Dean 
Stanley] to hold forth in our great national fane.” 
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Two such contrary statements are certainly 
confusing. I am under the impression that, 
whether it was really delivered or not, the 
lecture, or lay sermon, appears in the last 
volume of ‘Chips from a German Workshop,’ 
under the title ‘ A Lecture on Missions.’ Why 
was this unassuming label attached, instead 
of ‘ Religions of the World 4 
JOHN T. PAGE. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“SOUND, SOUND THE CLARION.”—In a little 
book of selections from English poetry 
entitled ‘From Blake to Arnold’ (Macmillan 
& Co.), Mr. Brennan, who writes introductory 
essays, &c., quotes from Scott, as illustrative 
of his essentially heroic manner, the follow- 
ing quatrain :— 

Sound, sound the clarion! Blow the fife! 
And to the sensual world proclaim 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 
As in these days it is more fashionable to read 
“appreciations,” &c., than to study the works 
of authors themselves, it seems desirable to 
point out that Mr. Brennan’s quotation is in- 
accurate. The stanza, it may be explained, 
is the ‘“‘Anonymous” motto of ‘Old Mor- 
tality,’ chap. xxxiv., and reads thus :— 
Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 

Mr. Brennan also says that Scott lost his 
wealth by “the failure of the publishing 
house of Constable & Ballantyne.” There 
was, of course, no such “publishing house,” 
but there were the separate houses of Messrs. 
Archibald Constable & Co. and Messrs. 
James Ballantyne & Co., both of which were 
concerned in the deplorable downfall of Sir 
Walter Scott. One other point in Mr. Bren- 
nan’s introductory note may be alluded to. 
He quotes with approval the opinion of Mr. 
Gosse that Scott’s long narrative poems are 
“Waverley ” novels spoiled in the telling, and 
- that the best passages in them “are those in 
which, with skill not less than that of Milton, 
Scott marshals heroic lists of Highland proper 
names.” In the first place, there is nothing 
in the language that approaches the poetry 
of movement as exhibited in Scott’s epical 
poems ; and, secondly, while the poet is un- 
questionably a master of resonant name-lists, 
he is also the author of the incomparable 
duel scene in the‘ Lady of the Lake’ and 
the more than Homeric Flodden fight in 
‘Marmion.’ These are the thingsin Scott 
“for a youngster to happen upon,” to use 
Mr. Brennan’s words in his closing com- 
mendation of the poet. THOMAS BAYNE. 


THE SupposeD DATE oF PEpys’s MARRIAGE. 
—It has long been a paradox that, whereas 
the parish registers give 1 December, 1655 
for the wedding day of Samuel Pepys and 
his wife Elizabeth, yet that couple per- 
tinaciously affirm that it took place on 
10 October. Three times in his Biatee is 
this repeated, once with his wife’s reported 
confirmation. I take this opportunity, there- 
fore, to repeat my suggestion that there 
were two marriages. Without going into 
detail, I assume that it cannot be denied 
that his wife was a Catholic ; she had been 
temporarily immured in a French convent, 
and Pepys twice notices her religious opinions 
in his ‘ Diary,’ while her brother “ Balty,” 
some years after her decease, confirms all 
this, with the statement that she subse- 
quently recanted. Assuming this diversity 
of faith, it becomes inevitable thata Catholic 
should insist on a marriage in conformity 
with her faith. Such may have taken place 
on 10 October, as Pepys affirms, followed up 
by the publication of banns and a civil mar- 
riage at St. Margaret’s. 

We have no details whatever of this first 
ceremony, but Pepys’s statement is entitled 
to credence, subject to such suggestive ex- 
planations as may turn up. The wife died in 
1669, aged twenty-nine, having been married 
fifteen years. Now this appears to accord with 
the registry, 1669 being the fifteenth year, 
including 1655. Pepys, in his ‘ Diary,’ records 
1661 as the sixth anniversary, 1664 as the 
ninth anniversary ; but the phraseology is 
altered on the tombstone inscription to 
include the actual year of marriage. Her 
family name was St. Michel, and 10 October 
would be the feast of St. Michael, new style, 
when they married. A. Hatt. 

Highbury, N. 


Unirep Empire Loyacists.—It is proposed 
to found an English branch of this associa- 
tion, which has its headquarters at Toronto. 
All who are descendants of those who 
sacrificed home or fortune to preserve their 
allegiance to the British Crown during the 
revolt of the American colonies are invited 
to become members of the organization, which 
has for its chief object the preservation of 
family records of suffering and heroism before 
their memory has passed away. Names and 
addresses may be sent to Mrs. H. 8. Boys, 
Hullbrook, by Guildford, who is in com- 
munication with the Executive Committee 
at Toronto. EK. R. 8. Boys. 


Barrotozz1.—It may not be generally 
known that the original copper-plate actually 
engraved in line by Bartolozzi, and used as a 
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ticket of admission to the ball at the Mansion 
House during the mayoralty of the Right 
Hon. John Wilkes in 1775, is still in existence. 
The plate forms one of a large collection 
brought together by the late Andrew W. 
Tuer, and is now in the possession of the 
Leadenhall Press, Limited. The beautiful 
though laborious hand engraving of which 
this plate is an example has almost entirely 
given place to the mechanical process of 
photogravure, and there are few living 
exponents of the art. A reproduction from 
this plate was used as an admission ticket 
for the Lord Mayor’s banquet of the present 
year. Tut LEADENHALL PREss. 


Ouerics, 


WE must Sat heat correspondents desiring infor- 

mation on family matters of only private interest 

to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 

Me ee that the answers may be addressed to them 
irect. 


Lipro Liprr: Fitrpro Lipr1.—W. M. Ros- 
setti, in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ s.v. 
‘Lippi,’ states that Filip o Lippi, commonly 
called Lippo Lippi, studied the works of 
Massacio. Browning, in ‘Fra Lippo Lippi,’ 
says that Massacio (“Guidi,” “ Hulking 
Tom”), as a youngster, studied the methods 
of Lippo Lippi, while the latter was at work. 
How shall we reconcile these contradictions ? 
It would be an evasion to allege an in- 
difference to fact on the part of Browning. 
If one may accept the testimony of Warne’s 
‘Bijou Biography,’ there were four Lippi: 
Lippo, 1354-1415 ; Filippo, 1412-1469 ; Filip- 
ping, 1460-1505 ; and Lorenzo, 1606-1664. 
Lippo and Filippo would then be distinct 
individuals, and as Massacio was born in 1401 
or 1402 he would be able to study from Lippo ; 
and Filippo in his turn might have studied 
from Massacio. Does the article in the Wine- 
teenth C'entury for October, 1896, throw any 
light on the point ? ARTHUR MAYALL. 

_ [Fra Filippo Lippi, the son of a butcher, was born 
in Florence about 1400, and studied painting from 
the frescoes of Tommaso Guidi, commonly called 
Masaccio, who was born about a year later. The 
other painters of the name were of a subsequent 
date, and could scarcely have influenced Masaccio. ] 


PirteAu Arms.—Can, any one give me 
information as to the above? The family is 
believed to be Norman, and to have settled 
in England after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. My grandfather, Henry Pilleau, 
of Kennington, possessed a silver tray with 
the arms engraved on it, but this has dis- 
appeared, and no record has been kept of the 


arms. I believe the.crest used was a talbot 
sitting on a tortoise. (Mrs.) Anice CLAY. 
Ristrick House, Brighouse. 


M. Crary Trevittian, Artist.—Who was 
this artist? I have a small drawing in red 
chalk of a girl’s head, signed as above and 
dated 1781. W. H. PATTERSON. | 


[No person of the name is mentioned in Graves’s 
almost exhaustive ‘ Dictionary of Artists.’] 


TunstatL Famity.— Will any of your 
readers give me any records of births, mar- 
riages, or deaths, from parish registers, news- 
papers, gravestones, or memorial tablets, in 
the name of Tunstall or Tonstal, as well as 
any information about Thurlow Castle, the 
seat of Sir Brian Tunstall near Kirby Lons- 
dale in 1513? (Mrs.) E, F. BEaRENS. 

Newfield House, Forest Hill, Kent. 


“Go GaITERS.”—Can any of your corre-- 
spondents give the derivation of the above 
expression, in use in Yorkshire in the sense 
“to go gaiters,” ze. to go part of the way ? 

J. R. NUTTALL. 

Lancaster. 


“Map As A HATTER.”—In what did this 
phrase originate ? THORNFIELD. 

[No satisfactory explanation has been given, the 
assertion that (A)atter is a corruption of adder 
seeming preposterous. The ‘H.E.D.’ postpones the 
explanation until mad is reached. ] 


“ MusHa.”—This word no doubt is familiar 
to readers of novels in which the scene is 
laid in Ireland. It is of frequent occurrence 
as an exclamation of asseveration, or expres- 
sive of various emotions. The works of 
Carleton and Miss Barlow furnish many 
examples of its use. What is the Irish form 


of the word ? A. L. MayvHEw, © 
Oxford. 


PoEM ON THE ITALIAN WaArs.—Can you 
assist me to find a short poem published in 
the sixties during the Italian wars, depicting 
the devotion and patriotism of an Italian 
mother in sending all her sons to be sacrificed 
in the struggle? I heard it recited about ten 
years ago by a celebrated actress who has now 
passed away, but could never find any trace 
of it. Jos. Fattows. 

[It is doubtless Mrs. Browning’s ‘Mother and 


Poet, Turin, after News from Gaeta, 1861,’ begin- 
ning :— 


Dead ! One of them shot by the sea in the east ; 
And one of them shot in the.west by the sea. 
‘Poetical Works,’ 1866, vol. iv. p. 156.] 


Kine JAMES AND GEorGE Hertot.—I shall 
be glad to learn whether an engraving that 
has been in my family for upwards of fifty 
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years is scarce or valuable. The subject is 
‘King James and his Jeweller, George 
Heriot.’ The further particulars printed at 
the foot of the engraving are as follows: “ Pub- 
lished 1 June, 1838, by M. Parkes, 22 Golden 
Square, successor to the late R. Bower, Pall 
Mall. Painted by A. Chisholm. Engraved 
by W. Morrison. Proof.” I am not even 
acquainted with the story it represents, and 
should be glad to be informed if possible. 
J URISDICTION. 


_ [There is no story to tell, as your, description 
indicates. If you want to know about George 
Heriot read the memoir in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
or Scott’s ‘Fortunes of Nigel.’ The original design 
is obviously by Alexander Chisholm, a Scottish 
historical painter, for whom also see ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ a work of monumental cost and value which 
for some of our readers and contributors does not 
seem to exist. ] 


‘Bishop BERKELEY.—Can any reader inform 
me which is correct of the two following 
statements? The work is Bishop Berkeley’s 
‘Principles of Human Knowledge,’ and 
Lowndes (Bohn) states that “the first edition 
appeared in 1734.” _ Allibone says it was pub- 
lished at Dublin, 1713, 8vo. FM. 

{The life by Mr. Leslie Stephen in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ gives the date as 1710. This information is 
also supplied by Watt, and is presumably correct. ] 


WickuiFFE Famity.—I have read with in- 
terest the various articles in regard to the 
last lineal descendant of John Wickliffe, viz., 
ond, xi.484 35 §. ix.343; 9 8. v. 412; vi. 33. 
There is a branch of the Wickliffes extant 
in this country, a very distinguished one, 
whose founder was Elijah Wickliffe, who came 
from England to Virginia in 1748. Can any of 
your readers help ine to connect the emigrant 
with the parent stem ? 

| C. WICKLIFFE THROCKMORTON, 
New York. 


“ ATICOMPAINE.” —I can remember this 
sweetmeat, a yellowish hardbake—but how 
is it spelt, and wnde derivatur ? I found it 
lately, spelt as above, in one of James Payn’s 
books and in Thackeray’s ‘ Irish Sketch-book,’ 
but have looked for it in vain in various 
dictionaries, the ‘Century,’ the ‘Imperial,’ 
Murray’s, and Stormonth’s. In ‘ Robert and 
Frederick,’ published over fifty years ago, it 
was written with an initial E. Ds d'.2G, 

[See under ‘ Elecampane’ at 4 8. v. 595; vi. 103, 
mele vii. 243, 314; 78 S, xii. 47, 117, 208, 254, 

“Vepi Naponi E por mMuorti.”— All know 
that the Bay of Naples is such a beautiful 
view that having seen it there remains naught 
more worth seeing and that one may as well 
die. But a Natalcorrespondent and his Neapo- 


litan companion have brought a certain 
amount of deductive thought to bear on the 
expression “ Vedi Napoli e poi muori.” Mori, 
they argue, is an island in the bay ; therefore, 
the quotation should be ‘Vedi Napoli e 
mori”—‘“ First see Naples and the Mori.” I 
am unable to find any confirmation of there 
being any such island, and my correspondents 
are too far up country to point to a verification. 
Yet [ have a slight suspicion that this is only 
another instance among dozens of others 
equally absurd where conjecture, probably 
in this case through the similitude of sound 
with the Latin mors, has been led astray by 
its own ingenuity ; and that it is retranslation 
from the English that has given it the guinea 
stamp of a foreign origin. Is there a Mori or 
not ? C. E. Cuark. 

[The only Mori of which we know is in the Aus- 
trian Tyrol.] 


ARRAND AND DARRAND.—These are com- 
mon surnames in this neighbourhood. What 
is their derivation 4 C. C. B. 

Epworth. 


WetsH Prosopy.—Can any of your readers 
give me information regarding the laws of 
Welsh prosody, or tell me of any likely 
source whence [I might obtain such informa- 
tion ? ARTHUR L. HAYWARD. 

28, Princess Road, South Norwood. 


REGULATING THE Prick oF Hay, &c.—Ac- 
cording to a contributor to the “ Local Notes 
and Queries” of the Nottinghamshire Guar- 
dian, an ancient custom is still kept up at 
Warwick. He says :— 

“T was at the Michaelmas Quarter Sessions on 
Tuesday, 16 October, at Warwick, and after the 
proclamation, I heard read a short statement deal- 
ing with the current price of hay, fodder, and corn. 
As it seemed to me a somewhat unusual practice, 
I made inquiries, and was informed that the report 
was quite customary...... When the declaration was 
ordered to be periodically made, it seems that large 
pumbers of cavalry soldiers were constantly passing 
up and down the county, who were, of course, bil- 
leted in the town. The object of it, therefore, was 
to prevent any extravagant charge on the part of 
the publicans.” 

Is this usage still maintained in any other 
parts of the country? WILLIAM ANDREWS. 


Joun Jacxson.—In the Gentleman's and 
London Magazine of September, 1764, p. 596, 
the following army promotion appears: 
“Hodgson’s (Regiment), Baron, Lieut., John 
Jackson, Ens.” Who was this Baron (?) 
Jackson ? WILLIAM JACKSON PIGOTT. 

[Is not Baron gazetted Lieutenant, and Jackson 
Ensign ?] 

“Eyr-Gay.’ —The new-found and pretty 
taste for autumn leaves has apparently sug- 
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gested the use of this word. Is it at all 
desirable? I heard it the other day in con- 
nexion with a bunch (one certainly could 
hardly call it a bouquet) of sun- tipped 
creepers: “ Whata pretty nosegay !” ‘“ Rather 
an eye-gay.” H. MacMicHakgt. 


SANDERSON FAmILy oF BisHop WILTON, co. 
York.—I should be obliged if any of your 
learned contributors could give me informa- 
tion regarding this family, either through 
the medium of ‘N. & Q. or by writing to me 
direct. Richard Sanderson was feoffee for 
the poor of Bishop Wilton in 1635, and his 
descendant John was buried at Bishop 
Wilton in 1721. Thomas Sanderson was 
clerk here in 1791, his name occurring as 
such on one of the bells. Any notes or par- 
ticulars will be very thankfully received. 

Cuas. H. Crovucn. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


TEN CoMMANDMENTS IN Rime.— Can any 
of your readers inform me where I can find 
the Ten Commandments in verse, the first 
two lines of which are :— 


Thou shalt have no other God but Me; 
Before no idol bow thy knee? 


I think I remember seeing it in Butter’s 
‘Gradations’ about fifty years ago. If any 
one can give me all the verses I shall be 
extremely obliged. | earl Bg aa 


[We give the lines as we recall them by a distant 
memory :— 
Have thou no other God but Me; 
Before no idol bow thy knee ; 
Take not the name of God in vain, 
Nor dare the Sabbath day profane ; 
Give both thy parents honour due; 
Take heed that thou no murder do ; 
Abstain from deeds and words unclean, 
Nor steal though thou be poor and mean; 
Tell not a wicked lie nor love it ; 
What is thy neighbour’s dare not covet. 


A different version is given in Isaac J. Reeves’s 
‘The Wild Garland’ (London, F. Pitman, n.d.), 
a curious, but untrustworthy compilation. See 
vol. i. p. 30.] 


“ PANENTHEISM.”—Who is the happy in- 
ventor of the expressive and comprehensive 
term “panentheism”? I have met with it 
for the first time at the reference given 
below :— . 


‘* His [Krause’s] enthusiastic disciples claim for 
him that his system is the truest outcome of modern 
speculation ; that it brings all contemporary know- 
ledge and science into completest harmony ; and 
that the Twentieth Century, understanding and 
appreciating Krause better than the Nineteenth 
Century has done, will find the certainty, security, 
and unity we long for in his profound rational 
‘Panentheism.’” —‘The Ideal of Humanity and 
Universal Federation,’ by K. C. F. Krause, a Con- 


tribution to Social Philosophy, edited in English by 
W. Hastie, D.D., Professor of Divinity, University 
of Glasgow, prefatory. note, p. x (Edinburgh, 


T. & T. Clark, 1900). 
R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


“PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE.”—In a speech 
delivered recently at Egremont (vide Dazly 
Chronicle, 8 October,), Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
quoted some lines from this once popular 
song as follows :— 

I’ve been about a bit in my time, 
And troubles I’ve seen a few, 
But I’ve found it always the best of ways 
To paddle my own canoe. 
I have a distinct recollection of this good old 
song, although I do not now possess a copy 
of it. Should not the above words run 
thus :— 
I’ve travelled about a bit in my time, 
f troubles I’ve seen a few, 
But [ found it better in every clime 
To paddle my own canoe? 
JOHN T. Page. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


ELLINOR SHAKESPEARE.—Her name occurs 
in the Great Amwell (Herts) Register as 
being married in 1593. Was she related to 
the poet ? W. B. GrERIsH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


[The name is fairly common in early records. } 


Buttock oF ARBORFIELD. — Did not a 
branch of this family remain as farmers in 
Berks until this century ? (Mrs.) J. Cops. 

Sulhamstead, Berks. 


‘Tos Union Jack,’ Sone.—I shall be much 
obliged if any correspondent will tell me who 
is, or was, A. Smith, the author of this song, 
which begins with the words 

Wherever the sunbeams are falling 
There flies the old flag of the free ; 
ae each of whose stanzas ends with the 
ine 
The home of the old Sea Kings. 
Is he living or dead? Are the words copy- 
right or not ? Js MA 


“ DuDE.”—Some Americans assure me that 
in the United States dudeis pronounced dood, 
to rime with the past participle of the verb 
woo; and that to pronounce it to rime with 
the end of imbued, endued, would be a dudish 
affectation. They do not think it comes from 
Portuguese dozdo, doudo=dolt, oaf, silly. One 
of them proposes the bird dodo as its be- 
getter, because that bird was a rare strutter ! 
But was the do in that name ever pronounced 
in English as it is in “ How do you do?” Was 
there ever a dandy named Dude, whose name — 
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might have been used to describe all who re- 
semble him by their foppery ? PALAMEDEs. 


[See the Atheneum of 6, 13, 20 October, and 
3 November. ] 


Beplies. 


“VIVA.” 
(9th . vi. 266, 311, 391.) 

Wuat OXxonlIAN calls the SRR ED INE rocess 
is always going on here, though I think it 
somewhat remarkable that the names of our 
colleges have suffered as little as they have 
at the hands—or the tongues—of irreverent 
youth. “New” and “John’s” have to great 
extent superseded ‘‘New College” and “St. 
John’s,” as they were always called in my 
undergraduate days. Corpus Christi is 
“Corpus,” Christ Church is, of course, the 
“*House,” University ‘‘ Univ.,” and Pembroke 
(not, however, on the lips of its own alwmnz) 
occasionally “Pemmy.” Worcester was once 
“Botany Bay,” but trains and bicycles have 
annihilated distance in Oxford, and Keble, 
besides, is more remote than Worcester ever 
was. It was the Halls (now all but one extinct) 
that suffered most from name-distortions. St. 
Edmund Hall was, and is, “Teddy”; St. 
Mary’s, “Skimmery”; St. Alban’s, ‘“Slub- 
bins”; and New Inn, “The Tavern.” Mr. Cox, 
a former Esquire Bedel, writing in 1868, de- 
plored the change of shout on the river bank 
(during the races) from “On, St. Edmund, 
on!” to “Go it, Teddy!” But did under- 
graduates ever cry “On, St. Edmund, on”? 
If so, it must have been in days prehistoric 
eh te OswaLp HuntTER-Buiarr, O.S.B. 

r xTora. 


In the Oxford slang of the present day 
“bedder” means not a bedroom, but a bed- 
maker; “divinners” is now shortened to 
“divvers.” “New” for New College is in 
common use. : Cs Bi 

In my time at Oxford, 1885-8, New College 
was always thus correctly alluded to, and 
never called “New” by any but a.“ Fresher.” 
I distinctly remember being told of this 
shortly after going up. BARBARICUS. 


You say in an editorial note on the subject 
of ‘ Viva’ that Oxontan had ample justifica- 
tion for his abbreviation “New” for New 
College. which St. SwrrHin called in ques- 
tion. Do you mind my saying that you have 
been misinformed? It is true that in my 
time at Balliol (forty years ago, alas!) we 
said “New,” just as we said “ University,” 
“Trinity,” “ Lincoln,” &.; but taking my son 
up to New College in October for the first 


time, I was told by everybody, dons as well as 
undergraduates, that’ the college in question 
nowadays is always called New College, offi- 
cially and unofficially, and that it was as 
great a solecism to talk about “ New” as to 
say Christ Church College. 
H. 8S. VapE WALPOLE. 

[We do not speak without knowledge; we are 
aware that there is a strong movement in favour of 
saying ‘* New College,” but do not think ‘‘ New ” has 
yet gone out. | 


THE NATIONAL Frac (9" §, v. 414, 440, 457, 
478 ; Supplement, 30 June ; vi. 17, 31, 351).— 
I wrote to ‘N. & Q. on the publication of 
Mr. St. Jonn Hope’s communication to sub- 
mit that the various suggested derivations of 
the word “jack” as applied to a flag were 
wrong, and that what for many years I have 
been satisfied is the origin of the name is 
quite different from the ordinary accepted 
derivations. My theory is that the word 
“jack” as applied to a flag is simply to de- 
note a small handy flag, in the same way that 
in the English language “jack” is so often 
applied. In nautical language we have jack- 
yard, jack-staff, the jack at the masthead, 
cross-jack-yard, and so on. This derivation 
being accepted, the explanation of the puzzle 
submitted by Mr. WHITWELL is_ simple 
enough. ‘T'he ensign the merchant ship was 
to fly was the Red Ensign ; the jack, or small 
flag which a ship flies on a jack-staff at her 
bows, was also to be a Red Ensign—being de- 
scribed as a jack, evidently a small one. At 
the present ip a man-of-war flies a White 
Ensign at her stern, and a small Union flag or 
Union Jack at her bows on a jack-staff. The 
merchant vessel flies a Red Ensign astern, and 
her jack is the same as is flown by the man- 


of-war, but with a white border. 
H. GK. HH. 


“Lovior” (9 S. vi. 149, 233, 338, 396).— 
With a protest against the retention in the 
heading of doviot, a misprint for which your 
own press is answerable, I proceed to observe 
that in my reply to Mr. Hooper it seemed to 
me more convenient to quote from Liddell 
and Scott than to write out the passages from 
the Latin and Greek authors there referred 
to; but for the satisfaction of one of your 
correspondents I now transcribe Pliny’s notice 
of the icterus (xxx. 11, or, as in the Tauchnitz 
edition, 28) :— : 

‘** Avis icterus vocatur a colore, que si spectetur, 
sanari id malum tradunt, et avem mori. Hanc puto 
Latine vocari galgulum.” 

Pliny, as we see, describes the bird by its 
Greek name, and identifies it with the bird 
called in Latin galgulus, a variant of galobula 
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The myth has been epigrammatized by 
Ursinus (Giovanni Orsini) in his ‘ Prosopo- 
peia Animalium’ (Pavia, 1552, p. 74):— 
Ad D. Syluestrem Bernerium medicum Papiensem. 
Vt cures bilem, que se diffundit in artus, 
Hee tibi capta meo Galbula rete uenit. 
Galbula. 
Si curo intuitu suffusos felle, quid inde? 
Si me pro pretio mors uiolenta manet. 


Orsini himself was a physician as well as poet 


laureate. 

As to the place in Pliny’s tenth book re- 
lating to the chlorion, of which P. Holland’s 
translation is quoted at the last reference, 
C. C. B. will doubtless be pleased to learn that 
Liddell and Scott regard yAwpiwv as “ pro- 
bably the Oriolus galbula or golden oriole,” 
for which wetwall, as we know, is a popular 
name. The identification of the birds of 
ancient writers, however, is a business that I 


gladly leave to others. F, ADAMS. 
115, Albany Road, S.E. 


THE TITLE oF Esquire (9 8. vi. 387).— 
Blackstone, in his ‘Commentaries,’ bk. i. 
ch. xu., ‘Of the Civil State,’ omits barristers 
from his list of persons (i. 404-6) entitled to 
this “name of worship.” His editor, Edward 
Christian, adds a note :— 

*‘Length of enjoyment has established such a 
right to this distinction, that the Court of Common 
Pleas refused to hear an affidavit read, because a 
barrister named in it was not called an esquire. 


1 Wils., 244.” 
BY: 


STANLEY Famity oF Pauttons (9 §. vi. 
369).—The name of the younger sister of Hans 
Stanley was Sarah. She married Christopher 
Doyley, M.P. See Elwes and Robinson’s 
‘Castles and Mansions of Western Sussex,’ 
p. 99. Ar. T, EVERirt. 


SEDAN CHairs (7 §, i. 37, 295; ii. 6; xii. 
394; 8th S. ii, 142, 511; iii, 54, 214, 333; iv. 
229 ; v. 33, 77; vii. 305, 396 ; viii. 136; gt §. 
li, 165, 195, 351).—In Tuckwell’s ‘ Remi- 
niscences of Oxford’ the author names Pusey’s 
mother as going to church in her sedan from 
Grosvenor Square up to 1858. phe 


GRETNA GREEN MARRIAGE (9 §. vi. 127). 
—In Mr. F. G. Hilton Price’s ‘Some Account 
of Ye Marygold,’ 1875, is told the very inter- 
esting story of the romantic elopement of the 
Earl of Westmoreland with Mr. Child’s only 
daughter Sarah Anne, and the subsequent 
“fixing up” of their happy-go-lucky marriage 
at the old toll-house at Gretna Green in 1782. 

J. Hotpen MacMicHaet. 


“ BLACK IvoRY”=SLAVES (9 §, vi. 268).— 
Thomas Fuller (1608-61), in his ‘Good Sea 


Captain,’ says: “But our captain counts the 
image of God nevertheless his image, cut in 
ebony as if done in ivory.” John Keats 
(1796-1820) wrote: ‘ Sparkl’d his [the swan’s] 
jetty eyes, his feet did show beneath the 
waves like Afric’s ebony.” 
EVERARD HomME COLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“ GQuTTER-SNIPE” (9% §, vi. 127, 215).—I 
remember thatin my youngdays in Derbyshire 
we used to “snipe” (play) in the mud-puddles 
after rain; and children thus engaged were 
“snipper-snappers i’ t? muck,” The term 
“outter-snipe” as applied to children play- 
ing with and among dirt is still common 
enough. THos, RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Srrikinc THE Anvit (9 §. "vi. 367). —It 
requires both strength and skill to swing the 
sledge-hammer. The smith lays the hot iron 
on the anvil, and begins to strike it with his 
light hand hammer to see that the metal is 
flat on the anvil, and to point out to the 
striker or assistant where to strike with the 
sledge. After a few blows the striker begins 
with the sledge, which is swung in a circular 
manner. The blows are given alternately by 
smith and striker, the smith’s blows being 
merely to point out to the striker where he 
wishes the sledge to land. 


“struck the study ” was Damian, the alchemist 
who, according to Dunbar, 
Unto no mess preissit the prelat 
For sound of sacrying bell nor skellat, 
As blacksmith bruikit was his pellat 
For battering at the study. 
Though he come hame a new-made chanon, 
He had dispensit with matin’s canon, 
On him come nouther stole nor Canon 
For smoking of the smiddy. : 


J. G. Watiace-James, M.B. 
Haddington. 


Friesic ProverB (9 §. vi. 366).—MR. 
ADAMS may be interested to know that this 
was exhaustively treated by the late Alex- 
ander J. Ellis in the fourth volume of his 
‘Early English Pronunciation,’ 1875, p. 1397. 
Ellis gives the Halifax proverb as follows :— 


Guuid bred, boter, en tshiiz, 
Iz guuid Elifeks en guuid Friiz. 


This is identical with the version quoted by © 


Mr. ADAMS, except that it is rendered 
phonetically. On the other hand, the two 
Friesic forms given by Ellis differ consider- 
ably from those quoted by Mr. Apams. Ellis 
obtained his from two native Frisians,-Mr. de 
Fries and Mr. van de Meulen. The following 


~ Another compeer of King James who also 


f 
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is one of them, as written down by Ellis 
phonetically :— 
Buter, brea, en tsiiz, 
Der dat net seeze keen is geen cepriokhte Friiz. 
JamES Piatt, Jun, 


BerNers Famity (9 8. vi. 231, 278).— 
There is no such certainty about Mr. Tomlins’s 
views as is desirable, because (1) we have no 
date for the bishop’s grant ; (2) the grantee 
is doubtful as between three or four genera- 
tions. 

What we know is that a certain Bishop 
of London, unnamed, did enlist one of the 
Berners family for the defence of his castle, 
called Bishop’s Stortford, and therefore en- 
feoffed that knight with a half-fee; date 
unknown, locality undefined. One of the 
Berners family held such half-fee under the 
then bishop in 12 Hen. II., say 1165/6. This 
appears to have been the second Ralph. 
Later on, between 1213-35, another Ralph 
held a half-fee in Iseldon. This appears to 
have been the knight who married the heiress 
named Maud Barrow, alias Fitz-Walter, and 
it fell to their descendant, the Custos who 
died in 1296/7. It does not appear to have 
been designated “ Iseldon-Berners” in any of 
these entries. 

Mr. Tomlins’s interesting book is called a 
*Perambulation,’ so not a methodical history, 
nor conveniently arranged for reference. We 
here deal with an heiress named Barrow, the 
name being that of a family who held pro- 
perty in Islington at and before the Conquest, 
who gave a prebendary to St. Paul’s, probably 
the earliest identified by name; and his was 
the prebend of Islington, now, it is said, 
extinguished as to property. A. Hatt, 

Highbury, N 


THE Marsie Arcu (9 §. vi. 428).—The 
large sum handed over by France for us to 
compensate British war claims is often said 
to have been partly spent by George IV. on 
Buckingham Palace. But Douai did not 
specially pay for the arch. The whole ques- 
tion was raised by Baron de Bode of Moscow, 
whose claim was brought before the House 
of Lords by Lyndhurst, and afterwards cam 
to trial. It is a curious story. 1): 


Rev. THomas CockmMan (9 §S, vi. 349).— 
Thomas Cockman was a translator and editor 
of Cicero. His edition of the ‘ De Oratore’ 
was published at the Sheldonian Theatre, 
Oxford, 1696, octavo, with an engraved view 
of University College as a frontispiece. It 
was dedicated to John Radcliffe, M.D., and 
was undertaken at the suggestion of Dr. 
Arthur Charlett (“ Charlotte,” ante, p. 349, is 
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an error). His translation of the ‘ Offices’ was 
published in 1699, and was dedicated to 
Willian Bedingfield and John Wallis, two of 
his pupils. W. C. B. 


A similar question appeared in. ‘N. & Q.,’ 
5th §, xi. 9, and in a reply at p. 273 of the 
same volume your correspondent was referred 
to the ‘ Theological Discourses of the Rev. Dr. 
Cockman,’ by the Rev. J. Silvester, 1750, in 
the preface to which the desired information 
would probably be found. 

EVERARD HomME CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“To THE BITTER END” (9% 8. vi. 346).—Is 
not the generally accepted explanation of this 


phrase perfectly satisfactory as it stands? It 


is mainly used rather in reference to strife of 
any kind, such as a lawsuit, than to war in 
particular. Mr. Forp has omitted to observe 
that the very words “bitter end” constitute 
a sea-phrase, meaning “that part of the ship’s 
cable which is abaft the bitts, and therefore 
within board when the ship rides at anchor.” 
Sailors say, “Bend to the bitter end,” when 
they would have that end bent to the anchor ; 
and when a chain or rope is paid out to the 
bitter end, no more remains to be let go. So 
that the word ‘ bitter” in this conjunction, 
although generally understood to convey the 
sense of harshness to the taste, as the “gall 
of bitterness,” ‘‘ Her end is bitter as worm- 
wood,” has strictly no such meaning, this 
sense being acquired from the association of 
the word with the sense in which it is used in 
Scripture. J. Hotp—eN MAcMIcHAEL. 


Monte Carto aNnD RovuzeTrEe (9 8. vi. 
348).—In addition to the information given 
in the Editor’s note, see ‘ Behind the Scenes at 
Monte Carlo’ in Pall Mall Magazme, vii.; 
Hardwick’s ‘Rambles Abroad,’ 1890 ; Hnglish 
Illustrated Magazine, viii.; and ‘Scientific 
Aspect of Monte Carlo Roulette’ in Charles 
Pearson’s ‘Chances of Death,’ &c., 1897. 

EVERARD HomME COLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


MARGARET oF Bavaria (9 §,. vi. 369).— 
Mecan’s date (1419) for the marriage of Jean 
sans Peur and Margaret is. very wide of the 
mark. They were married at Cambrai, 
9 April, 1385, and, presumably, the bride 
was not older than the boy-bridegroom, who 
was born 28 May, 1371. I cannot find any 
mention of her birth-year. She bore her 
husband eight children, and if her only son, 
Philip the Good (b. 1396), was her firstborn, 
she might quite well have been born as late 
as 1378-9. She died 23 January, 1423. Her 
father was Albert of Bavaria, Count of 
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Hainault and of MHolland; her mother, 
Margaret, d. of Lewis I., Duke of Brieg in 
Silesia. C. 8. Warp. 


Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


The date (1419) given by Muaan as that of 
the marriage of Jean sans Peur with Mar- 
garet of Bavaria is the date of his death. 
According to the ‘Dictionnaire des Dates,’ 
Paris, 1845, and ‘A Dictionary of General 
Biography,’ by Cates, London, 1885, he was 
assassinated on the Bridge of Montereau on 
10 September, 1419. According to Betham’s 
‘Genealogical Tables,’ London, 1795, Mar- 
garet his wife, daughter of Albert, Count 
of Holland, Zeeland, West Friesland, and 
Hainault, by his wife Margaret, daughter of 
Adolph, Count of Cleves, died in 1426 (see 
Tables 566 and 577). Robert Prerpornt. 


PAIRING IN THE HovusE or Commons (9th 
S. vi. 390).—At 7 §. vi. 409 I gave the 
following quotation from the ‘ O’Connell 
Correspondence’ (1888), i. 188 :— 

‘““ When a gentleman disposed to vote for me in 
the usual way wrote to the Treasury to ask to tie 
with a Government member, he got an official letter 
stating to him that it was not to be opposed by the 
Ministry.” 

The extract is from a letter by O’Connell, 
dated May, 1829. I asked whether to “tie” 
was an earlier expression than to “ pair,” or 
an alternative, but I had no reply. 

have a note, though whence derived I do 
not know, that on 6 March, 1743, a motion 
was made in the House of Commons that 
*“no member of this House do presume to make 
any agreement with another member to absent 
themselves from any service of this House, or any 
committee thereof; and that this House will pro- 
ceed with the utmost severity against all such 


members as shall offend therein, 

and that this was negatived on a division. 

G. L. ApPERson. 
“Wie ”=Bun (5 §. i. 261, 474; ii 138, 
178).—On Saturday, being Trinity Eve, 1376, 
Reginald Hikke, baker of French bread, was 
brought before the Mayor and certain alder- 
men (named) of the city of London with a 
halfpenny loaf, called wygge, weighing less 
than the just weight by viiis. iid. ; and was 
sentenced to the judiciwm claye. How was 
this judgment of the hurdle carried oo 

eave 
QUOTATION FROM CARLYLE (9th §, vi. 288, 
338, 376).—After having shared in a dis- 
cussion in which there was some question as 
to whether Henry Curwen was an historian 
or a myth, it gives one a suggestive shock to 
find him specially distinguished in the pre- 
face to a notable book of 1892. In that year 


Carlyle’s previously uncollected lectures on 
the ‘History of European - Literature and 
Culture’ were issued 
Kane & Co., Bombay. Mr. Henry Curwen 
was the head of this firm, and Carlyle’s editor 
thus refers to him in his preface :—- 

‘‘T cannot conclude without acknowledging my 
obligations to Mr. Henry Curwen, the editor of the 
Times of India, for the great interest he has taken 
in this work from the beginning, and for reading 
over the proof-sheets,” &c. 

If a man thus eminently connected narrowly 
misses a mythological repute in the short 
space of eight years, there is surely little 
room for surprise over difficulties regarding 
the authorship of the ‘Letters of Junius,’ 
the ‘Kikon Basilike,’,or ‘Christis Kirk of 
the Green,’ to say nothing of the problems 
encompassing the personality of Homer and 
the composition of the Pentateuch. 

THomas BAYNE. 


STIKLASTAD (98 §. vi. 385).—The late Wil- 
liam Bell, Ph.D., read a paper at the Solstitial 
meeting of the Chronological Institute of 
London, 29 December, 1857, which paper 
was printed in the Transactions of that 
society, being art. xix. in vol. i. part iv., 
with the heading, ‘On the Date of the 
Death of Olaf the Fat, afterwards St. Olave, 
King of Norway, at Stikklastad, near 
Tronyem ; with reference to the total sun- 
eclipse, 4.c. 1030.’ W. C. B. 


A FriIpay SUPERSTITION (98 §. vi. 265, 373). 
—My wife recently wanted a fresh servant, 
and advertised for one in a local newspaper. 
A girl, a native of Devonshire, applied for 
the situation, and appearing to be in every 
way suitable, she was engaged and asked to 
come on a given date. That date happened 
to be on a Friday, but the girl positively 
refused to enter on a new situation on a 
Friday. She said she would “rather give up 
the place.” We had to submit, and she came 


to our house on a Saturday. A. J. Davy. 
Torquay. 


Gro. Orror’s Liprary (9 §. vi. 389),— 


The famous collection of books belonging to 
the late George Offor, of Grove House, South 
Hackney, where he died on 4 August, 1864, 
was removed to the sale-rooms of Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, the eminent 


| book auctioneers, Wellington Street, Strand. 


On the morning of 29 June in the following 
year a fire broke out and destroyed much 
valuable property, including the greater 
portion of Mr. Offor’s library, which was 
catalogued to occupy eleven days’ sale. The 
residuum of the library was sold as salvage 


by Messrs. Curwen,, 


 —— 
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to an American agent for 300/. A sale cata- 
logue is preserved in the Corporation Library, 


Quildhall, E.C. : 
EVERARD Homer CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Marcery (9 §. vi. 151, 352).—I find the 
Christian name Margett occurring in the 
parish registers here something over a cen- 
tury ago. Is this a variant of Margaret ? 

JOHN T. PAGE. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


ARMOUR IN PortRaITs (9 S. vi. 389, 414).— 
If by “the well-known miniature of the Prince 
Consort and his brother” D. means Thor- 
burn’s admirable masterpiece, which belongs 
to the Queen, and was finely lithographed 
(R.A., 1855) by the late Mr. Maguire, he may 
know that this is not at all a “ conventional ” 
case of armour-wearing in portraiture. The 
princes were represented as they appeared at 
a very famous royal costume ball. The later 
coins of George II. give that monarch’s por- 
trait in the armour he actually wore ; like- 
wise do many of Reynolds's portraits of 
military men, as well as those of our own 
time, which are not “conventional ” suunes: 


tain, abs-tract, abs-truse. They are thus at a 
glance distinguished from other words com- 
mencing with the same three letters, ads, but 
of which the prefix is ad, e.g, ab-sorb, ab-surd. 
Against all comers I am still the champion of 
mu'ndate. In inu'ndate I hear the roll of the 
wave and the roar of the torrent; in ¢ndindate 
I listen to the pattering of hail or the drop- 
ping of rain. There can be no doubt which 
of thé two pronunciations would have com- 
mended itself to the musical ear of him who 
wrote the lines :— 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense ‘ 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows: 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent 


roar. 
R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


REFERENCES WANTED (9¢ §, vi. 67, 276).— 
“ Aprés nous le déluge.” Dr. Ramage, in his 
‘ Beautiful Thoughts from French and Italian 
Authors’ (second edition, Liverpool, 1875), 
p. 381, apparently attributes this saying to 
Louis XV., but he adds :— 

“This was a saying of Madame de Pompadour’s 
in the reign of Louis XV., who saw at a distance 
the fury of the Revolution on the horizon of royalty.. 
—‘ Essai sur la Marquise de Pompadour.’” 
Further, he says that 


“‘Mirabeau quoted the expression in 1785 in a 
amphlet under the title of ‘Lettre du Comte de 
irabeau &4 M. La Couteulx de la Noraye sur la 

Banque de Saint - Charles et sur la Caisse 

d’Escompte.’ ” 


I possess full-length paintings of the last 
Earl! Marischal and of Capt. John Urquhart, 
of Cromarty and_Craigston, painted about 
the year 1735 by Francesco Trevisani, a por- 
trait painter of Rome. They are represented 
as wearing complete armour. I also have a 
full-length one of Marshal Keith, painter 
unknown, similarly attired. 

F. E. R. Pottarp-Urevnart. 

Craigston Castle, Turriff, N.B. 


Armour was in use so recently as 1689, as in 
Henry’s ‘Upper Lough Erne in 1739’ (1892), 
p- 34, quoted from William MacCarmick’s 
‘Farther Impartial Account of the Actions 
of the Teuieilling Men’ (1691), s.v. ‘ Justin 
McCarthy, Lord Viscount Mountcashell’:— 

“In the battle of Newtownbutler his horse was 
shot under him, and he would have been slain but 
for the goodness of his armour.—MacCarmick.” 

CHARLES §. Kine, Bt. 

St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


RosBert PIERPOINT. 


“CrItic1zE” (9 §, vi. 208).—The unedu- 
cated in West Cornwall always say critikize 
and critekism. YGREC. 


BROKEN ON THE WHEEL (94 §, vi. 251, 373). 
—In the ‘Diary’ of that remarkable man 
General Patrick Gordon, who left Scotland 
in 1651 a poor unfriended wanderer, and, 
when he died in 1699, had his eyes closed by 
the affectionate hands of his sorrowing master 
the Czar Peter the Great, the following entry 
is to be found, under date Hamburg, 22 March, 
1686 :— 

‘*This day, @ man and a woman, a burger of the 
towne being the womans master, for murthering, 
were carted from the prisone to the house where the 
murder was comitted; and there before this house, 
with hotte pinsers, the flesh was torren out of their 
armes, and from thence ware carted to the place of 
justice without the towne, and there broken and 
yan on wheeles.” wig 


An instance fifty years later than those 
uoted at the last reference is recorded in 
the ‘Correspondence of Mr. Joseph Jekyll’ 


ENGLISH ACCENT AND Erymo1oey (9* 8, vi. 
267, 335).—In a former letter (p. 335) I pro- 
tested against the wanton disregard of etymo- 
logy on the part of the dictionaries in their 
syllabication of words commencing with the 
prefix abs. Permit me now, as only fair, to 
mentionan honourable exception, ‘Chambers’s 
Etymological Dictionary,’ edited by the late 
Dr. Findlater. In that dictionary such words 
are uniformly syllabled properly, e.g., abs- 
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(Murray, 1894). In April, 1775, from the 
balcony of his lodgings at Orleans, Jekyll saw 
a criminal broken on the wheel. In a letter 
to his father (p. 13) he enters minutely into 
the sickening details, adding that “ the crime 
of the unfortunate creature was burglary, 
as we learnt from his sentence, which is posted 
up at every corner of the streets.” 
THomas HUTCHINSON. 


At p. 13 of the ‘Correspondence of Mr. 
Joseph Jekyll,’ published by Murray in 1894, 
there is an account of this horrible punish- 
ment as witnessed by Mr. Jekyll himself at 
Orleans in April, 1775, nearly half a century 


later than the instances given by Mr. 
MacMicwarn. R. Marsaam-TowNsSHEND. 
“JINNET”: “JInTED” (9% §. vi. 369).— 


Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary’ gives “ Jennets, a 
species of fur.” The fur was taken from the 
genet, a genus of the civet family. There is 
an illustration showing the animal in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ x. 146. Its fur is 
spoken of as “soft and beautifully spotted.” 

lsewhere, xv. 436, the fur is described as 
“short and soft, spotted or cloudy.” 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


T.0.U. (9% 8. vl 475.3 wil4, 74,276, 336).— 
This correspondence recalls abbreviations on 
old posy rings, e.g., “I cannot show the love 
I O.,” “The love is true that IO U.” It 
would be interesting if the earliest date of 
a ring with the latter posy could be given, 
as it bears indirectly on Dr. Murray’s 
query. See Jones’s ‘Finger- Ring Lore’ 
(Chatto & Windus, 1877, p. 399 et seq.). In 
the case of rings such brevity was often 
imperative. As a good instance may I quote 
from the same book (p. 407) ?— 

“On a medizval armillary ring, consisting of 
eight rings, one within the other, each having a 
portion of the motto: 

W. [figure of a heart] A. 43 D. G. CS 
T. L. A. LB, A: Re CT. 

(Where heart and hand do give consent, 
There live and love and rest content.) 


St. Petersburg. 


“T.0.U. 5s.” is a memorandum signed by the 
borrower of five shillings, and handed at the 
time of borrowing by him direct to the lender 
(“you”), and how “I owe unto” can be used 
in this way I fail to see. Because we lawyers 
make use of “exs. and ads.” for ‘“ executors 
and administrators,” and many other like 
abbreviations, I cannot make out what it has 
to do with the plain meaning of I.0.U. 
(l owe you). Even assuming the old book of 
precedents referred to to be of some value, 


the words in question, “I owe unto,” are fol- 
lowed by other words to make sense, and 
these words will doubtless put a different 
complexion on the meaning than “I owe 
you.” R. Br. 


PRICES OF PARCHMENT AND VELLUM (9 §. 
vi. 328).—The following entries from the Ex- 
chequer Rolls of Scotland may assist in fixing 
the prices of parchment in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. To get at the real price we must compare 
the money paid for other articles, so as to 
ascertain the purchasing power of the pound, 
shilling, and penny. A number of the entries 
only give the sum paid, and give no state- 
ment of the quantity of parchment received. 
In 1342, however, a rather fuller statement 
appears. In 1329, 3/. 12s. 1d. was paid for 
parchment, and 2s. for ink ; in 1330, 17. 1s. 3d. 
for parchment, 2s. for ink ; in 1331, 10. 7s. 11d. 
for parchment; in 1337, 4s. for parchment, 
and 5s. was paid for one stone of wax for 
lights for the Exchequer; 1342, 18s. for twelve 
dozen parchments (“Et per duodecim duo- 
denas pergameni, per tempus hujus compoti 
et pro scaccario”). In the English Ex- 
chequer Miscellanea in 1304-5, 40s. was paid 
for parchment for rolls, extents, and other 
letters. The most likely source of informa- 
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tion will be the account rolls of the various © 


religious houses that are still to the fore. 


J. G. Watiack-J amzs, M.B. 
Haddington. 


In the index to ‘Durham Account Rolls’ . 


(Surtees Soc.), now in the press, are fifty-two 
references to parchment and one to vellum, 
some of hae afford indications of price. 
Pp. 1-576 have been issued, and 577-743 
are printed. If your correspondent wishes, 
I will send him the index references, and 
will look up all after p. 576 and let him 
know the result. At p. 626 we find, in a 
bursar’s account, c. 1440: “Et in pergameno 
et papiro, viz., in 5 pellibus de velym, 2s. 6d., 
et in 12 pell. de mutylyn, 3s. et in 47 
quaternis papiri, 20d.” 
are not many entries as good as that one. 


A oe be 


Durham. 


Britt: Wittiam Biri (9 §. vi. 265).—In 
1853 a man in Missouri of this name called 
his twin sons Fugitive Slave and: Kansas 
Nebraska. The latter is still living, the 
former died young. O. H. DARLINGTON. 


CounTING ANOTHER’s Buttons (9% §. v. 
496 ; vi. 30, 273, 371).—When I was a school- 
boy in Herefordshire, 1873-4, we used to cast 
each other’s horoscope by means of plum, or 


cherry, or damson stones left on our plates. 


But I am afraid there 
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at dinner, “Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor,” 
&c., being repeated at the time; and if one 
had four stones on his plate his destiny was 
to be a sailor. A variation with the stones 
was also, “This year, next year, some time, 
never.” This usually referred to marriage 
or some other desirable event in life. 
, REES KEENE. 
Gosforth Rectory, Cumberland. 


When I was a child in Hampshire this 
formula was employed by counting the 


spikelets of the common rye-grass. 
J. S. ATTwoop. 


Cot. Ropert PHAIRE, GOVERNOR OF CoRK, 
1651 (9% §. vi. 361).—Phayre, Phair, Phaier, 
and Fair are variants of this surname. Mac- 
Dermott does not include this name in a list 
of the principal families from the eleventh to 
be ea of the sixteenth century given in his 
‘Topographical and Historical Map of Ancient 
Ireland’; neither does it appear in the sche- 
dule of the principal Irish and English landed 
families at the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, extracted by O’Hart from 


‘Ortelinis Improved; or, a New Map of 


Ireland, and included in his work on Irish 
pedigrees. This writer (O’Hart), who is, I 
understand, one of our greatest authorities 
on pedigrees, has inserted in the learned work 
before mentioned numerous schedules of the 


Anglo-Norman, Huguenot, Welsh, and other 


settlers in Ireland, taken from manuscript 
volumes in the possession of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and from other sources. 
surname Phaire nor any of its variants 
appear in these schedules. O’Hart, however, 


does throw some light on the surnames of 


those who came in with Cromwell, by giving 


in full a poem, from a MS. found among the 


papers of the Most Rev. Dr. Coppinger, en- 
titled ‘Cromwell’s and William’s Nobility,’ 
the opening lines of which are as follows :— 


The Fairs, the Blacks, the Blonds, the Brights, 
The Greens, the Browns, the Greys, the Whites. 


He also gives Fayre as the Anglicized form of 


O’Maoilfaghmhair. ~ . 


Now to turn to the point raised by your 


contributor as to how Col. Phaire became 
possessed of estates in the counties of Cork, 
Wexford, &c. 

On the presumption that Col. Phaire was 
neither better nor worse than the average 
Cromwellian officer, and that he was not 
above taking advantage of the needs of others, 
J see no reason why he should not have 
acquired considerable landed properties, 
without descending to the questionable 
means said to have been adopted by so many 


of the “saints.” What these needs were, I} 


Neither the 


shall endeavour to show from contemporary 
sources and recognized authorities. 
After the surrender of the main Irish armies 


in 1652, Cromwell’s scheme for planting por- 
tions of Ireland with military colonists was 
drafted, and published in the following year. 


By this scheme a considerable body of troops 
were to be disbanded and given land in satis- 
faction of arrearsof pay. The common soldiers, 
however, showed a great disinclination to 
become colonists. This disinclination to take 
up the lands, added to the great distress 
among the men owing to the long interval 
between 1652 and the actual date of the dis- 
bandment, 1655-6, was the officers’ opportunity 
of acquiring from the men, for merely nominal 
sums, the arrears vouchers (or debentures) 
which entitled theholderstoland tothe amount 
of the face values. Though these assignments 
were expressly forbidden until the soldiers 
had actually entered into possession, Dr. Petty 
(‘ Reflections on some Persons and Things in 
Ireland,’ 1660) states that the officers were 
guilty of buying their own soldiers’ deben- 
tures. He also states that the officers cheated 
the private soldiers out of their lots. The 
market value of these so-called debentures 
seems to have been very low; in 1653 they 
were freely bought and sold at 4s. and 5s. in 
the pound. At the “Court of Claims,” which 
was appointed after the Restoration, it was 
found that the majority of the private soldiers 
had assigned their interests to their officers 
(Prendergast’s ‘Cromwellian Settlement’). 

In 1654 Col. Phaire and others were given 
powers to set aside lands in Orrery, Condon, 
Duhallo, and other baronies in the county of 
Cork, in satisfaction of arrears due to the 
troops named ina schedule annexed to the 
commission ; and in one of the orders author- 
izing partial disbandment of certain regi- 
ments, Capt. Cartrett’s company of Col. 
Phaire’s regiment is mentioned as acquiring 
lands in co. Wexford (Prendergast’s * Crom- 
wellian Settlement’). 

The majority of your readers are, I am sure, 
acquainted with the literature dealing with 
this period of Irish history ; but for those 
who are not, and are desirous of becoming so, 
IT append a short list of writers on “one of 
the most defective portions of modern Irish 
history.” The list isas follows: J. P. Prender- 
gast, ‘The Cromwellian Settlement of Ire- 
land’; the Rev. D. Murphy, 8.J., ‘ Cromwell 
in Ireland’; Sir W. Petty, ‘History of the 
Cromwellian Survey of Ireland,’ edited by 
T. A. Larcom ; and C. B. Gibson, ‘ History of 
the County and City of Cork.’ 

ALBERT GOUGH, 

Holywood, co. Down, 
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Rectors oF Surron CoLpFreLpD, WARWICK- 
SHIRE (9"" §. vi. 388).—John Burges, M.D. of 
the University of Cambridge, was presented 
to the living of Sutton Coldfield in 1617. He 
died August, 1635, aged seventy-two years. 
He was succeeded by Antony Burges, M.A. 
and Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
who was the son of a learned master of a 
school at Walford, where Dr. Cornelius 
Burges, son-in-law of John Burges, was 
minister ; he was, however, no relation to 
either of his namesakes. Being unable to 
agree to the Act of Conformity, he resigned 
his living in 1662, and died two years later at 
Tamworth, where he was buried. The above 
particulars are extracted from Miss Bracken’s 
‘History of the Forest and Chase of Sutton 
Coldfield’ (1860) ; further particulars will be 
found in the Rev. W. K. Riland Bedford’s 
‘Three Hundred Years of a Family Living’ 


(1889). Beng. WALKER. 
Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


The Rev. Riland Bedford, the present 
rector and owner of the living of Sutton 
Coldfield (from which neighbourhood I myself 
come), is an old friend of mine, and he would, 
I feel no doubt, have much pleasure in giving 
to Mrs. Troup, as he probably can from his 
parochial books and records, the information 
she seeks. EDWARD P. WoLFERSTAN. 


A “SMITHFIELD” (9% §. vi, 389).—Fitz- 
Stephen, writing of London in the twelfth 
century, says: “There is without one of the 
gates, immediately in the suburb, a certain 
smooth field in name and reality.” The 
subsequent description of the fairs, jousts, 
he festivals shows that he refers to Smith- 

o) 5 

Peter Cunningham, in his ‘Handbook of 
London Past and Present,’ adopts this view 
by heading one of his articles ‘Smithfield, 
or Smoothfield, the “campus planus” of 
FitzStephen.’ 

Possibly the Welsh lady intended to offer 
a free library, and a piece of smooth ground 
(Smithfield) on which to erect it. 


EvERARD Home CoLEeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I remember quite well when I was in 
Aberystwyth thirty years ago the cattle 
market was always referred to as “the 
Smithfield.” Seeing Newtown is compara- 
tively near, can this word have acquired this 
meaning in Mid Wales ? 1). 


‘A smithfield” is a common _ slaughter- 
house or abattoir, sometimes having a cattle 
market or meat market connected with it. 
The name probably originated in the meat 


market at Smithfield in London, where 
formerly cattle were also slaughtered. 
Lu. Lioyp. 


I cannot guess what else this can mean 
than a market after the pattern of the 
London one so called. ADAMS. 


EARLY STEAM NAVIGATION (9 §, vi. 368).— 
The vexed question of the “first steamer 
across” the Atlantic assumes a very favour- 
able aspect for England if Dundonald’s 
Rising Sun can be fairly included. The 
claim is advanced in the life of that great 
sailor in the “ English Men of Action” series. 
But the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
says nothing of it, and authorities on the 
“Atlantic ferry ” are absolutely silent. It is 
to be hoped thatif there is a case it is stronger 
than that of the American Savannah. That 
much-vaunted boat certainly crossed the 
Atlantic with a funnel and a pair of re- 
movable paddles on board. Of the twenty- 
nine days eleven hours occupied in the 
passage from Savannah to Liverpool the 
steam gear was in use eighty hours in all! 
When any little difficulty arose the paddles 
were taken on board and the ship went under 
sail. The Savannah represents American 
claims. The Royal William (1833, Quebec to 
London) embodies Canadian claims nearly as 
doubtful. She ran the passage, calling at 
Pictou for coal and at Cowes, to Gravesend 
in twenty-five days. There seem to exist 
some doubts whether she did, as was actually 
claimed, steam the whole way. But her case 
is much better than that of the Savannah. 

The Liverpool Royal William (1838, Liver- 
pool to New York) and the Bristol Great 
Western (1838, Bristol to New York) were 
probably the first real passenger steamers to 
cross the Atlantic without recoaling. 

If the Rising Sun was in truth a recog- 
nizable steamer, it is very strange that such 
books as ‘ The Atlantic Ferry’ should contain 
absolutely no mention of her or of her de- 


signer. GrorGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Cinque Ports. By Ford Madox. Hueffer. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) ; 
SINCE the days when William Lambarde wrote his 
‘Perambulation of Kent’—the first and, in some 
respects, the best of our county histories —and 
those which witnessed the appearance of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s posthumous ‘Discourse on Sea Ports, 
Prpoipally of the Port and Haven of Dover,’ a 
good deal concerning the Cinque Ports has been 
given to the world. A place apart from most works 
on the subject is reserved for Mr, Hueffer’s new 
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volume, which is conspicuous alike for thorough- 
ness of workmanship and for fulness of detail. Mr. 
Hueffer is a little precious in style, and affects a 
kind of phraseology of repetition which the ordi- 
nary writer is at some pains to shun. Within a 
few pages we thus find, ‘It [the battle of St. Mahé] 

ad once again the effect of absolutely crippling the 
French king, regarded as a naval potentate; and 
had the effect, not perhaps so desirable, of plunging 
England into a new war with France.” The italics 
in this, as elsewhere, are our own. ‘“ From Sand- 
wich he [Edward] went to the battle of Crecy, from 
Sandwich to the siege of Calais; to Sandwich he 
returned after that siege.” Again: “The Ports 
did good service at the taking of Calais, and did 
good service at the battle of Lespagnols-sur-Mer, 
three years afterwards.” This form of recurrence, 
more common in poetry than in prose, Mr. Hueffer 
obviously regards as a grace. Good effect, it may 
be granted, attends its occasional employment, 
though constant use is scarcely to be commended. 
This is, however, a small matter on which to dwell. 
Foremost among Mr. Hueffer’s qualifications for 
historian of the Cinque Ports must be counted his 
absorbing love for his subject. Antiquarian infor- 
mation is easily acquired by the student, and is, 
indeed, at the command of every worker. Each of 
the ports has, moreover, found its own historian. 
Winchelsea has its Inderwick and its Holgate, 
while the Cinque Ports generally have been the 
subject of a careful study by Mr. Montagu Burrows, 
contributed to the ‘‘ Historic Towns” series of 
Messrs. Longman a dozen years ago. Mr. Hueffer’s 
is, however, the first attempt to deal adequately 
with the entire subject. The author is familiar 
with the antiquities and the history generally 
of the Cinque Ports and their neighbourhood, 
and is saturated with the beauties of the district. 
Writing as an impressionist, he succeeds in convey- 
ing to the reader a sense of the atmosphere of those 
quaint picturesque old cities which the fickle sea 
has deserted, but which, in their forlorn beauty 
and solitude, offer an irresistible attraction to the 
penseroso, if we may repeat Milton’s misspelling of 
the word. To the special attractions of the great 
marshes, which have a beauty of their own, he is 
no less sensible. He writes, in fact, of the places 
as a lover, and we know of no other way in which 
they should be treated. His method is partly 
historical, partly descriptive. Messrs. Blackwood 
meanwhile have spared no expense in making the 
work a thing of beauty. In all typographical and 
other respects it may rank as one of the hand- 
somest books of the season ; the cover is in itself a 
treat, and the illustrations by Mr. William Hyde 
are admirable in vigour. Mr. Hyde is fond of 
the murky and the turbulent. The view of Dover, 
which constitutes the frontispiece, has suggestions 
of Turner. Not less fine and impressive are the 
views of Hythe, Folkestone, New Romney, and 
other spots of interest and beauty. In a gentler, 
but still beautiful style are the photogravure plates 
of Hastings, Winchelsea, Dover Cliffs, Sandwich 
Flats, and other lovely spots. The headpiece to 
chap. i. is a marvellous picture of early Renaissance 
life, and the text illustrations, presenting scenes 
such as Fairlight and Pevensey, are worthy of the 
companionship into which they are promoted. 
Incidentally we get, as was to be expected, in the 
text interesting sidelights, as when we find among 
the imputations against William Chamberlyn, “a 
common hasedoure”—that is, hasardour, or gambler 


who kept a house for men and women —the 
further charges of sitting up late at nights, which a 
gambler is apt to do, and ‘‘ keeping one ferrett for 
hunting,” which indicates that he must have been 
an all-round sportsman, if of rather a vulgar type. 
We turn nowhere in the book without finding 
matter that appeals to us, A more or less intimate 
knowledge of the district depicted is naturally an 
enhancement of enjoyment and delight. hat 
knowledge among the denizens of Southern Eng- 
land is a common possession, and the work, Bacende 
ingly, appeals to a large public. It is not a book to 
be taken down on a visit unless you are going fora 
long stay. Rather is it one to be guarded on the 
safest and most richly garnished shelf, and brought 
reverently out as a matter of supreme delectation. 
We, who love every mile of the country, and who 
are pleased in our hearts at the treachery of the 
sea, which has left some at least of the Cinque 
Ports places of quiet enjoyment and contemplation, 
little Rows or loved of the noisy tripper, have 
found endless enjoyment in Mr. Haetare work. 
There are doubtless hundreds of people whom it 
will send, so soon as March winds are over, to 
form or to renew acquaintance with the scenes 
which pen and pencil present in so ravishing a 
guise. 


In the Fortnightly the account of the German 
Emperor, which is written from a German stand- 
oint and contains many Teutonisms, is none the 
ess well worth reading. A criticism by Count 
S. C. de Soissons of ‘ Maeterlinck’s Latest Drama, is 
sufficiently interesting. Not wholly satisfactory to 
us, however, is the explanation of the symbolism. 
We are, indeed, disposed to believe that when we 
are by stern necessity compelled to have symbolism, 
it is better to have it untranslated and unexplained. 
‘Society’s Duty to the Tramp’ is, in the view of 
Mr. William Harbutt Dawson, to efface him and to 
make him work. No sympathy is felt by our author 
for the nomadic life of le chemineau as depicted by 
M. Jean Richepin. The vagrant will take all you 
give him, and give you absolutely nothing in 
return. We have reached the time when measures 
are to be used not of regulation, but of reformation. 
Capt. Gambier puts in a plea for peace, to be found 
in an Anglo-Russian alliance. Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
writes on ‘The Autumn’s Books,’—that is, such of 
them as appeal to him. ‘St. Gervase of Plessy, a 
Mystery,’ is a curious and rather grim invention on 
the subject of Jewish treatment of a Christian 
child. ‘From an Eighteenth-Century Escritoire 
has a pleasant old-world flavour. A literary sup 
plement gives Mr. J. M. Barrie’s latest drama 
‘The Wedding Guest.’—Mr. Leslie Stephen draws 
in the Nineteenth Century, a vivid picture of Thomas 
Henry Huxley, and explains the essential loyalty 
of his rather combative disposition. Mrs. John 
Richard Green depicts ‘A Visit to the Boer 
Prisoners at St. Helena,’ and seeks, apparently, to 
convey the impression that the people there 
detained are amongst the worthiest specimens 
of the human race. Mr. Frederick Wedmore, 
in ‘The Poet’s End,’ depicts the closing days and 
reflections of an imaginary poet expiring on the 
Riviera. There is much that is thoughtful and 
something that is beautiful in this. ‘The Rédle of 
Women in Society,’ by the Hon. Lady Ponsonby, 
deals admirably with the consideration for women 
exacted from youth in the last century. It may 
surprise her to hear that in England in modern 
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days like restraints prevail. 


English ladies. 
son to bed for a little flippancy in_ addressin 
a strange visitor, and was immediately an 
respectfully obeyed. ‘Present-Day Progress in 
India’ is, in the main, gratifying. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell takes the trouble to deny that we are a 
nation of amateurs, as was recently asserted. 
Sir Charles Roe has an interesting retrospect 
in ‘The Return of the Exile.’—The Christmas 
number of the Pall Mall has for frontispiece a 
good reproduction of a colour drawing by H. Gran- 
ville Fell of ‘ Winter.’ Mr. Ernest M. Jessop writes 
on ‘The Royal Tapestry at Windsor,’ his article 
being illustrated by photographs. ‘'The Robber- 
Thief, a Monologue,’ is facially illustrated, what- 
ever that may mean, by Miss Ellis Jeffreys, whose 
interpretation is cleverly preserved in photographs 
by Mrs. Lallie-Charles. Wellington, New Zealand, 
is depicted among ‘The Capitals of Greater Britain.’ 
Mr. Henley devotes his ‘ Ex-Libris’ to the praise 
of ‘Brown the Poet.’ Mr. G. S. Street, in 
‘From a London Attic,’ bids farewell to readers 
of the Pall Mall. The cessation of the con- 
nexion with the Pall Mall of Lord Frederic 
Hamilton is officially announced.—Mr. George M. 
Smith’s recollections of Charlotte Bronté con- 
stitute the most interesting ‘portion of the 
Cornhill. A difficult, masterful creature seems to 
have been this great woman, so demure in appear- 
ance. An indiscretion of George Henry Lewes in 
addressing her seems to have greatly annoyed her. 
Thackeray, even, was severely told to mind his 
p's and q’s. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie contributes 
No. 1 of ‘Blackstick Papers.’ This is principally 
occupied with Haydn, the composer, of whom a 
pleasing account is given. Readers of Thackeray 
will know the Ponies of Mrs. Ritchie’s title. 
Col. Maude answers Dr. Conan Doyle’s recent 
comments on the British Army. ‘An Error Righted’ 
is a characteristic picture of West of England life 
by Mr. Sabine Baring-Gould, and includes a severe 
satire of women. The Rey. Roland Allen writes 
on the experiences in China of the beleaguered 
missionaries. Lady Broome discourses pleasantly 
on ‘Colonial Servants,’ of whom she has had a large 
experience. ‘An Amazing Vagabond’ depicts the 
adventures of Bampfylde Rloore Carew, the famous 
gipsy king.—‘ Dr. Donnee in Temple Bar, is an 
appreciative article by H. M. Sanders on the poet. 
A sound judgment is passed on Donne, and a good 
selection from his works is made. If Donne’s lyrical 
gifts had been greater the position he would hold 
as & port would be among theforemost. As it is, we 
are disposed to agree with Ben Jonson that for not 
keeping of accent he ‘‘deserved hanging.” ‘A 
Radical Lady of the Last Generation’ is Mrs. Grote, 
wife of the historian, one of the most interesting 
and least conventional of women. ‘ Blackthorn 
Winter’ deals with weather-lore. Lucy, Countess 
of Carlisle, is, of course, the heroine of Browning’s 
‘ Strafford,’ whose first stage interpreter was Lady 
Martin.—Mr. Bretherton, writing in the Gentle- 
man’s on ‘Dialects,’ notes how little these have 
changed since the time of Shakespeare. Mr. White- 
way describes ‘West Pyrenean Funerals. 
and Snuff-takers,’ by Miss Emily Hill, is provoked 
by the threatened revival of a filthy habit. ‘A 
eather ‘‘ Causerie”’ bears the once familiar signa- 
ture of William Allingham.—A bright number of 
the English Illustrated, with a pretty cover, is 


We have known 
rules equally inflexible applied by the greatest 
A duchess ordered her grown-up 


‘Snuff 


largely made up of fiction. It also contains an 
account of ‘ London’s Horses,’ ‘Famous Christmas 
Boxes,’ a record of eminent people born in or about 
Christmas, a disquisition about ‘ Dolls,’ an_in- 
teresting paper concerning ‘What the Blind See,’ 
an article on ‘ Literary Forgeries,’ and part iv. of 
‘The Story of the Duel,’—In his thoughtful essa 
on ‘Rhyme,’ contributed to Longman’s, Mr. Fran 
Ritchie admits that the word should be spelt rzme. 
His observations on the rimes of Browning are just. 
Under ‘The Women of the Salons’ Madame 
Geoffrin is discussed. ‘A Transport Cruise to the 
Cape in 1795’ is full of important suggestion. In 
‘At the Sign of the Ship’ Mr. Andrew Lang deals 
largely with Mr. Barrie’s ‘Tommy and Grizel.’ A 
tribute is paid to the late Max Miller. 


Pror. A. CAMPBELL FRASER has been long en- 
gaged on a new edition of ‘ The Complete Works of 
Bishop Berkeley,’ including posthumous works, 
arranged in chronological order. He has thoroughly 
revised his octavo edition of the ‘Works,’ pub- 


lished in three octavo volumes at the Clarendon 


Press in 1871, and now out of print. The intro- 
ductions and notes have been practically rewritten, 
and a brief new biography will be prefixed. This 
may be regarded as the final Oxford edition of the 
Irish philosopher. 


Mr. Henry Frowpek is about to publish an 
‘ Anthology of French Poetry,’ tenth to nineteenth 
century, translated by Dean Carrington, and a 
cheaper edition, revised and brought up to date 
of ‘The Treasury of American Sacred Song, 
selected by W. Garrett Horder. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following. 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of pepets with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
pa in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

G. C. M. 8.—Your list of quotations shall appear. 
No. 7, ‘‘For he had heard of battle,” &c., is, we 
fancy, altered from Home’s ‘ Douglas,’ but we are 
not sure. 

CorRIGENDUM.—P. 415, col. 2, 1. 13 from bottom, 
for “‘ carrier” read currier. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to — 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


9 §. VIL. Dc. 15, 1900.) 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


ENGLISH AND ROMAN LAND MEASURES. 
(Concluded from p. 383.) 


I HAVE now to complete the evidence which 
shows that the English, as well as the Roman, 
measures of area were multiples or aliquot 
parts of a space containing 240 square feet, 
‘such space having originally been the super- 
ficial content of a bay of building. 

I need not repeat what I have said else- 
where* about the division of peasants’ houses 
and rural buildings into bays, or about the 
bay as a unit of measurement. It is im- 

ortant, however, to notice that there were 
Palt-basya as well as whole bays. 

Sir George R. Sitwell has kindly sent me 
an extract from accounts relating to his 
estate at Renishaw, from which it appears 
that in 1731 the Nether Fold contained 
25% bays. A survey of lands belonging to 
the manor of Sheffield, dated 1611, mentions 
a corn barn of 44 bays. In 1592 John Brome- 
head died seised of a bay and a half of a barn 
at the south end of such barn in Nether 
Bradfield, near Sheffield, and it was found 


* *Kvolution of the English House.’ 


wee William Bromehead was his brother and 
eir. 

There was no difference, in size or con- 
struction, between the bays of a barn and 
those of an oxhouse or peasant’s dwelling- 
house ; indeed, those buildings were often 
under the same roof, forming a continuous 
series of uniform bays. 

By comparing the sizes of bays in existing 
rural buildings with evidence in old records 
and books, we are enabled to see that the 
normal English bay was a space of- 15 feet 
by 16 feet, or 240 square feet. In the work 
just mentioned I have shown that the normal 
length of the English bay was 16 feet, and 
I have found bays of 16 feet by 15 feet 
in old buildings. A statement by Cotgrave 
in his ‘ Dictionarie of the French and Eng- 
lish Tongues,’ first published in 1611, is 


_valuable as giving the size of the bay in 


France, and as treating the bay as a known 
quantity or unit. Under the word travée he 
defines “a bay of building” as “the space, 
and length, betweene the maine beames of a 
roome ; or betweene two beames, or the two 
walls thereof ; in breadth about twelue foot, 
in length betweene nineteene and twentie.” 
A space of 12 feet by 20 feet is 240 square 
feet, and this is merely the bay of 15 feet by 
16 feet thrown into another shape. <A bay of 
12 feet by 193 feet would be 234 square feet. 

When we speak of an acre and a half or 
an ounce and a half, we assume that the 
acre and the ounce are known quantities. 
And so when old surveyors speak of a bay 
and a half, we may, on this ground alone, 
presume that the bay was a known quantity, 
for the surveyors do not speak of half a room 
or half a chamber. 

It is recorded in ‘Boldon Book’ in 1183 
that all the vel/anc in Auklandshire had to 
make the bishop’s hall in the forest 60 feet 
in length, and 16 feet in breadth within the 
posts (enfra postes), with a buttery and a 
spence, a chamber and a latrina ; moreover, 
they had to make a chapel 40 feet in length 
and 15 feet in breadth.t 

The bishop’s hall therefore contained pre- 
cisely four bays of 240 square feet each, or 
the double of the actus simplex. And the 
chapel contained precisely two and a half 


* The material words are: ‘‘ De et in una baia 
et dimidio unius baie horrei in australi fine eiusdem 
horrei” (Sheffield Court Rolls, in the custody of the 
Duke of Norfolk). 

+ ‘ Boldon Book’ (Surtees Society), p. 26. These 
measurements are confirmed by ‘ Bishop Hattfield’s 
Survey ’ (Surtees Society), p. 30. See also pp. 173, 
185, 190. This survey was compiled between the 
years 1345 and 1381. 
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bays of the same size. The breadth of the 
hall was 16 feet ; the breadth of the chapel 
was 15 feet. And yet in both cases the 
unit of measurement was a bay of 240 square 
feet. 

It also appears from ‘ Boldon Book’ that 
in the village of Boldon there were twenty- 
two vellant, each of whom held two bovates 
of 15 acres each, or 30 acres in all. It was 
part of their duty to make every year, if it 
became necessary to do so, a house 40 feet in 
length and 15 feet in breadth—z.e, a house 
of two bays and a half, like the chapel just 
mentioned.* 

This obligation on the part of the vallani 
of Boldon is confirmed by ‘Bishop Hatfield’s 
Survey, from which it appears that 23 
villant in that village then held a messuage 
and two bovates of land respectively, and that, 
among their other duties, they had to make 
a house 40 feet longand 15 feet broad in parco.t 

The village of Boldon serves asa model for 
other villages in the neighbourhood, and the 
survey tells us that in sixteen other villages 
of the Bishop of Durham the villanz “ hold, 
render, and work” like those of Boldon. 
Therefore the villant of these sixteen other 
villages had also to build a house 40 feet long 


and 15 feet broad every year, when neces-. 


sary. 

It will be noticed that all the above-men- 
tioned vzl/anz are represented as holding not 
a virgate, but two bovates, containing alto- 
gether 30 acres. Accordingly, the bovate of 
15 acres, and not the virgate, was the typical 
holding in these villages. The virgate is not 
mentioned in ‘ Boldon Book.’ 

Now, it appears from ‘ Boldon Book’ that 
in the village of Whickham there were thirty- 
five vitlani, each of whom held one bovate of 
15 acres. These v2d/anz in the course of their 
work had also to make a house 40 feet long 
and 15 feet broad.t Here, then, we have a 
single bovate, of 15 acres, corresponding to a 


* “Villani debent facere singulis annis in opera- 
tione sua, si opus fuerit, unam domum longitudinis 
xl pedum, et latitudinis xv pedum, et tunc quum 
faclunt sunt quieti unusquisque de 4d. de aver- 
penyngs.”—P. 4. In ‘Bishop Hatfield’s Survey’ 
(p. 99) each tenant pays 16d. ‘* pro averpeynes.” 

t+ Ibid., p. 99. What is meant by the additional 
words “‘in parco” is not evident. Possibly they 
refer to an enclosure in which the houses stood. 

¢ “Et in operatione sua facere unam domum 
longitudinis xl pedum et latitudinis xv pedum” 
(p. 33). This is confirmed by ‘Bishop Hatfield’s 
Survey, p. 95. We are told, however, in this 
survey, that the bondi, as they are then called, 
make the house ‘‘ by two days in the week.” The 
words are, ‘‘et in operatione sua, per ij dies in 
ebdomada, faciunt j domum longitudinis xl pedum 
et latitudinis xv pedum.” 
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house of two baysand a half. We may there- 
fore presume that in all the other seventeen 
villages (including Boldon) a house of this 
size corresponded to a bovate, and not toa 
virgate. 

I need hardly refer to the well-known 
custom, which is found in many manors, by 
which the tenants were obliged to maintain 
and repair their houses. The Durham 
‘Halmote Rolls’ show that when a man took 
a bondage, or other holding, he not unfre- 
quently undertook either to repair an exist- 
ing house, or to build a new one of prescribed 
size, within one or two years from the date 
of his entry, the landlord finding the great 
timber. 

It appears from Domesday Book that “the 
thanes in the land between the Ribble and 
the Mersey, who were immediate tenants of 
the Crown, were accustomed to make houses 
for the king like villeins.”* 

We may compare the hall of 60 feet in 
length which the vellanz of Auklandshire had 
to build with a house of the same length 
mentioned in the Domesday Book. It is 
there stated that the Abbot of Peterborough 
agreed with the Abbot of Ramsey to supply 
materials for a house of 60 feet, and rods for 
the court round the house, and. to restore the 
house and court if they should be out of 
repair.t : 

The bay of 240 square feet appears in an- 
other form besides that of 15 feet by 16 feet, viz., 
12 feet by 20 feet. Thus in ‘ Bishop Hatfield’s 
Survey’ we read of a man taking a piece of 
land 30 feet in length and 20 feet in breadth 
for a stable.j This was 23 bays of 12 feet by 
20. In the same document we are told of a 
man enclosing from the waste a piece of land 
40 feet long and 12 feet broad to enlarge his 
tenement.§ This was two spaces of 240 
square feet. And it appears from the ‘ Liberate 
Rolls’ of the year 1237 that Henry IIL. ordered 
to be made at Kennington “a chapel with a 
staircase (‘capellam ad stagium’) of plaster, 
which shall be 30 feet long and 12 feet wide,”|| 
ora bay and a half. 


* Morgan’s ‘ England under the Norman Occupa- 
tion,’ p. 140. I have personally examined old houses 
of the peasantry in this district, and accounts of 
some of them are given in my ‘ Evolution of the 
English House.’ 

+ Morgan, ut supra, p. 71. The material words 
are, “‘materiam invenit ad unam domum Ix pedum, 
et virgas ad curiam circa domum ” (i. 205). 

t “‘Unam placeam de vastis dominicis, juxta 
Horsepole, pro quodam stabulo, de longitudine xxx 
yin’ latitudine xx pedum.”—P. 156, 


i| In Turner’s ‘ Domestic Architecture in England,’ 
1851, p. 185. 


g §. VI. Dre. 15. 1900.] 


This space of 240 square feet, originally the 
area of an actual bay, or division of a building, 
became in the end an arbitrary measure of 
surface, so that the floors of large halls are 
found to be multiples of it. For example, in 
1238 Henry III. ordered a chamber in Windsor 
Castle to be made of the length of 60 feet and 
of the width of 28 feet.* This was exactly 
seven spaces of 240 square feet. In 1243 the 
same king ordered a new hall to be built at 
Ludgershall, which was to be 60 feet long 
and 40 feet wide.t This was exactly ten 
spaces of 240 square feet. And it appears 
from the ‘ Close Roll’ of 1242 that 


‘*the justices of Ireland are directed to cause to 
be built in Dublin Castle a hall containing one 
hundred and twenty feet in length and eighty feet 
in width, with sufficient windows and glass case- 
ments, after the fashion of the hall at Canter- 
bury.” t 

This was exactly forty spaces of 240 square 
feet, or twenty times the actus semplex. This 
building could also be measured by the scrw- 
pulum of 10 feet square. 

Measurements like these occur so fre- 
quently that they force upon us the con- 
viction that, in the theory of mensuration, 
the superficial contents of English buildings 
were multiples or aliquot parts of an area of 
240 square feet. It is true that there were 
exceptions to this rule, but, nevertheless, the 
rule itself is well established. Sites of build- 
ings, messuages, tofts,$ cotagza, or cottage 
plots, and acres of 4,800 yards—all conform 
to it. 

Since the ancient linear measures are de- 
rived from natural objects of nearly uniform 
size, as the cubit from a part of the human 
arm, or the inch from three barleycorns, a pre- 
sumption arises that the areal measures had 
a similar origin. Now a bay of 240 square 
feet was the space required to accommodate 
four oxen standing abreast in the oxhouse, 
whilst a half-bay of 120 square feet provided 
the necessary accommodatien for a pair of 
oxen so standing abreast. This fact is estab- 
lished by Palladius, who, in his book on 
husbandry, attributed to the third or fourth 
century, says: “Hight feet are ample stand- 
ing-room for each pair of oxen, and fifteen 


* © Liberate Roll’ in Turner, wt supra, p. 193. 

+ ‘Liberate Roll’ in Turner, wt supra, p. 204. 
The 2,400 square feet contained in this hall could 
also be measured by the scrupulum of 10 feet square 
==100 square feet. 

t Turner, ut supra, p. 259. 

§ “Cum iij toftis, quorum quodlibet continet in 
latitudine ilij perticatas et in longitudine xx pedes”’ 
(‘ Feod. Prior. Dunelm.,’ Surtees Soc., p. 4). Taking 
the perch at 15 feet, each of these totts contained 
1,200 square feet, or five spaces of 240 square feet. 
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feet for the breadth [of the oxhouse].”* A 
space which measures 8 feet by 15 feet is 120 
square feet, or half a bay. Thus we see that 
every ox required a space of 4 feet by 15 feet, 
or 60 square feet ; every short yoke or pair of 
oxen required a space of 120 square feet ; and 
every long yoke of four oxen required a space 
of 240 square feet. And so the bay of 240 
square feet became a customary unit which 
might take other forms. 

It is obvious that a room of 16 feet by 
15 feet would be more convenient for build- 
ing purposes than a room of 8 feet by 15 feet, 
and this larger space, or an approximation 
thereto, is what we find in English buildings 
that still exist in which four oxen or cows 
stood in a bay. A breadth of 15 feet would 
not be too much in a building supported by 
“forks,” owing to loss of space at the sides. 
Two opposite sides of the building were 
measured by multiples of 4 feet, that being 
the necessary standing-room for each ox. 

It appears, then, that the duodecimal ele- 
ment in the Roman measures of area arose 
from the fact that an ox required a breadth of 
4 feet in the stall, so that either the length 
or breadth of the oxhouse must be a multiple 
of 4feet. When the oxen stood crosswise the 
breadth, and not the length, of the oxhouse 
was, of course, a multiple of 4 feet. 

T said in the book already mentioned that 
“the necessities or requirements of oxen had 


more to do with the sizes and forms of our 
ancient houses than any other factor.” Inow 
go further, and express the opinion that the 


necessities or requirements of oxen deter- 
mined the form of the Roman areal measures, 


from which the English areal measures are 
derived. 


The oxen fixed the size and form of the 


oxhouse, and the superficial content of a 
division of the oxhouse, in modern times called 


a bay, formed a unit of which all these areal 
measures were either multiples or aliquot 
parts. ADDY. 


“RECCHELEES.” 
(See ante, pp. 365, 434.) 


SEVERAL suggestions have been made as to 
the reading recchelees in Chaucer’s ‘ Prologue,’ 
1.179. Ido not see how any doubt can exist 


* “Octo pedes ad spatium standi singulis boum 
paribus abundant, et in porrectione xv” (“De Re 
Rustica,’ i. 21). I quote from Gesner’s edition of 
the ‘ Rei Rustic Scriptores,’ Leipzig, 1735. I have 
not found evidence to connect this statement of 
Palladius with the measured houses in ‘Boldon 
Book.’ The period is a long one, but it is little 
longer than the time intervening between the date 
of ‘ Boldon Book’ and the present day, 
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as to the sense of this word in the mind of 
any one who will merely take the trouble of 
reading my note on the passage, and of look- 
ing up the ten passages where the word 
occurs, and the two passages where the sb. 
recchelessnesse occurs ; for the references, see 
my ‘ Glossarial Index.’ 

The case stands precisely thus. The Elles- 
mere and Hengwrt MSS. give this reading, 
and are supported by the three next best 
MSS., which merely differ by spelling the 
word with one c. If this were all, there would 
be no difficulty whatever, beyond that which 
will always be raised by such as al ways desire 
to emend everything. The line is perfectly 
intelligible ; for recchelees is merely a variant 
of the modern English reckless, and means 
heedless, or regardless of duty. The general 
sense is quite clear, viz.:— 

‘‘He paid no regard to the written statement 
which says that hunters are not holy men; nor yet 
to that other written statement which says that a 
negligent monk is like a waterless fish ; by which 
expression (of negligent monk) I mean a monk who 
is not resident in his cloister or monastery.” 


Chaucer is, in fact, referring to two distinct 
assertions which he had found in his books. 
The former, as I show, is to be found in the 
legend of Nimrod, and the latter appears in 
many forms, several of which I quote. 

But there is somewhat more to be said. For 
the Harleian MS. has the reading clozsterlees, 
and scholars‘are at last agreed as to what this 
MS. really is. It is a careless copy, with many 
absurd clerical errors, but must never be 
neglected ; for it can be proved (notably as to 
its arrangement of the stories in the ‘ Monkes 
Tale’) that the scribe who wrote it out had 
access to an “inspired” source. It is some- 
times obviously right when all the rest are 
corrupt. To take a simple case, it is the only 
MS. (amongst the older ones) that has the 
correct reading half-e (dissyllabic) in 1. 8 of 
the ‘Prologue’; the rest have the mono- 
syllabic half, against grammar and scansion. 
Now when we know that Chaucer was 
referring to texts which contain the phrase 
“sine monasterio,” and to the queer passage 
in which Jean de Meun rimes clozstre with 
owstre, we can fairly draw the following deduc- 
tion, viz., that Chaucer came at last to perceive 
that the word recchelees was, after all, rather 
vague, and that it would have been better if 
he had said clozsterlees at once, the sense of 
which is past all doubt. 

And we hence learn that recchelees stood in 
the original text, and that clovsterlees is either 
the author’s own variant reading, or is his 
gloss upon it. It now becomes very difficult 


to know how to print it. I have put cloister- | 


lees in the text and recchelees in the foot-note, 
and Mr. Pollard has done the opposite, with 
the remark (with which I agree) that neither 
reading is satisfactory, owing, as is obvious 
enough, to the fact that the author did not, 
after all, succeed in finding the precise word 
which he wanted. Both methods of printing 
are therefore justifiable, though the best 
method would be to print recchelees in the 
text, and the word clozsterlees also in the text, 
just above it, in smaller type. 

It follows that all emendation is wholly 
out of place. We have no business at all to 
pretend that we know so much more about it 
than the author did himself. Emendations of 
Shakespeare are bad enough, but are justifi- 
able on the ground that the text is really bad 
and unauthorized in many places; but the 
text of Chaucer is, generally, so excellent that 
there is but little room for a similar conten- 
tion. At any rate, we have a right to expect 
that, before emendations are proposed, the 
proposer of them should be at the pains to 
learn the grammar and the pronunciation of 
Middle English. What would be said of any 
one who proposed to amend Dante before he 
had learnt how to pronounce Italian ? 

Wa ter W. SKzEat. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BOOKS. 
(Continued from p. 284.) 


SCANDERBEG, referring to the combat 
between Paul Manessey and Caragusa (p. 122), 
says :— 


“If the glorious actes and deedes of armes, do 
anything move the courages of men who are valiant 
and hardie: I do thinke (my good soldiers) that 
every one of you is sufficiently animated by this 
excellent testimonie of vertue in a particular 
private person: and the rather for that it seemeth 
the heavens could not have afforded you a more 
notable example before your eies, nor have given 
you a better occasion to spurre and to provoke 

ou, then this happie beginning and these first 
rutes of victorie, which is sufficient both to en- 
courage you to a more brave and setled resolution, 
and to abate and dismay the courage of our enemies. 
Go you to therefore and passe on hardly in this 
path of honour, which hath bene troden out unto 
you: and by a commendable kind of emulation, do 
you immitate the act of your fellow in armes, 
whose hands you may see yet smoking with the 


blood of that infidel.” 


Ser. Doubtful it stood ; 
As two spent swimmers, that do cling together 
And choke their art. The merciless Macdonwald— 
Worthy to be a rebel, for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do swarm upon him—from the western isles 
Of kerns and gallowglasses is supplied ; 
And fortune, on his damned quarrel smiling, 
Show’d like a rebel’s whore: but all’s too weak : 
For brave Macbeth—well he deserves that name— 
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Disdaining fortune, with his brandish’d steel, 
Which smoked with bloody execution, 

Like valour’s minion carved out his passage 

Till he faced the slave ; 

Which ne’er shook hands, nor bade farewell to 


him 
Till he unseam’d him from the nave to the chaps, 
And fix’d his head upon our battlements. 
Dun. O valiant cousin! worthy gentleman ! 
Ser. As whence the sun ’gins his reflection 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break, 
So from that spring whence comfort seem’d to 


come 

Discomfort swells. Mark, king of Scotland, mark : 
No sooner justice had with valour arm’d 
Compell’d these skipping kerns to trust their heels, 
But the Norweyan lord surveying vantage, 
With furbish’d arms and new supplies of men 
Began a fresh assault. 

Dun. Dismay d not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 

Ser. : es; 
As sparrows sg ee or the hare the lion. 
If I say sooth, I must report they were 
As cannons overcharged with double cracks, so they 
Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe. 

‘Macbeth,’ I. ii. 


The account of the battle between Mus- 
tapha and Scanderbeg is too long for quota- 
tion here, but I give an extract showing how 
Paul Manessey singled out and overcame one 
of the barbarians :— 


** At length perceiving afarre off, that one of the 
Barbarians had disbanded himselfe from the rest of 
his troupes, and was verie hotte and importunate 
upon those of his companie, he turned himselfe 
towardes him, without anie word speaking: and 
having gotten neere unto him, he discharged so full 
a blow with all his strength overthwart his head, 
and redoubled one or two strokes upon him, that he 
overthrew him headlong off his horse, making him 
to take the measure of his tombe wpon the hard earth. 
When his companions sawe him lie dead upon the 
ground, they began presently to turne the bridle, 
neither caring to revenge his death, nor to warrant 
his body from the outrage of the enemy.” 

Romeo. Thou canst not speak of that thou dost 

not feel + 
Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love, 
An hour but married, Tybalt murdered, 
Doting like me and like me banished, 
Then mightst thou speak, then mightst thou tear 
thy hair, 
And fall upon the ground, as I do now, 
Taking the measure of an unmade grave. 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ III. iii. 

When Romeo falls at full length upon the 
ground he takes the measure of an unmade 
grave; when the barbarian is overthrown 
headlong from his horse, he takes the measure 
of his tomb upon the hard earth. 

There is a great resemblance between the 
sergeant’s account of the “broil” and the 
battle between Mustapha and Scanderbeg, 
and also between the manner in which Paul 
Manessey was assailed by the Turks and 
Macbeth by the kerns and gallowglasses. 


Macbeth carved out his passage till he faced 
the slave and then unseam’d him from the nave 
to the chaps; and Paul Manessey turned him- 


self towards the barbarian, and, having got 
near to him, discharged so full a blow with 
all his strength overthwart his head, and 
redoubled one or two strokes upon him, that 
he overthrew him headlong off his horse. 
Paul Manessey and Macbeth are similarly 
situated, and their action is the same. They 
each single out their competitors and over- 
come them in the same way. The kerns and 
gallowglassesconfront Macbeth, and the Turks 
press upon Manessey to the uttermost of their 
powers. When Macbeth has overcome Mac- 
donwald, the kerns trust to their heels ; when 
Manessey has overthrown the barbarian, the 
Turks turn the bridle; and Macbeth and 
Manessey both redoubled strokes upon their 
foes. ‘To turn the bridle” signifies to flee 
away. The expression is used again on p. 273 
of this translation. 

In Archiv f. n. Sprachen, in ‘N. & Q.,’ and 
in the small books:I have from time to time 
written, I have shown that when Shake- 
speare refers to passages in the works of old 


authors, he frequently uses not only their 


thoughts, sentiments, ideas, and figures, but 
also the words in which they are expressed 
and by which they are sometimes preceded 
and followed. The reader. will find in the 
oration of Scanderbeg to his soldiers, and in 
the account of the battle between Mustapha . 
and Scanderbeg and the encounter between 
Paul Manessey and the barbarian (pp. 122, 
123, and 124), many of the words used by 
Shakespeare in the sergeant’s narrative, such 
as “smoking with the blood,” “valiant,” 
“ mark,” “disdaining,” “fortune,” “multiply,” 
and some of these words are applied to the 
same conditions. For example, Macbeth 
disdained fortune which supplied Mac- 
donwald with kerns and gallowglasses, and 
Scanderbeg bravely disdained the great 
forces and mighty puissance of his enemy ; 
Macbeth’s brandished steel -smoked with 
bloody execution; Paul Manessey’s hands 
were smoking with the blood of the infidel 
Caragusa. 

Lear. The barbarous Scythian, 
Or he that makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 
Be as well neighbour’d, pitied and relieved, 
As thou my sometime daughter. 

‘ King Lear,’ I. i. 

In the oration of Scanderbeg to Pope 
Paul II. (p. 479) the barbarous Scythian is 
mentioned :— 7 

‘Having lost so many excellent captains, and so 
many of my soldiers and subjects being slaine and 
destroyed, we have no part of our ancient fortune 
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now left us, but our generous harts, and devout 
soules: whereas this Barbarous Scithian (it may be 
our sinnes have been the cause thereof) hath en- 
creased his forces and hath amplified his Empire 
beyond all discourse of humane reason.” 


Hamlet. A little month, or ere those shoes were 


old 
With which she followed my poor father’s body, 
Like Niobe, all tears: why she, even she— 
O God ! a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 
Would have mourn’d longer—married with my 
uncle, 
My father’s brother, but nomore like my father 
Than I to Hercules. ‘Hamlet,’ I. i. 


Hector. Now, youthful Troilus, do not these high 
strains 
Of divination in our sister work 
Some touches of remorse? Or is your blood 
So madly hot that no discourse of reason, 
Nor fear of bad success in a bad cause, 
Can qualify the same. 2 
‘Troilus and Cressida,’ II. ii. 

The phrase “discourse of reason” is used 
twice by Shakespeare: once in ‘ Hamlet,’ I. 
ii, and once in ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ IT. i. 
It is perhaps worthy of remark that, although 
“ discourse of reason” only occurs once in 
this scene in ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ the word 
“reason” is there used ten times in the space 
of twenty-six consecutive lines. 

“ Discourse of reason ” is one of the phrases 
which, though now obsolete, were used_ fre- 
quently by the old authors throughout the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. In my next I will 
give some examples of the use of this phrase 
from the works of old authors published long 
before Shakespeare wrote any of his plays. 

W. L. Ruston. 


(To be continued.) 


Str Ricuarp Hottoway, KNT., ciIRcA 1628- 
1700.—The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxvii. p. 180, 
gives incorrectly the dates when this judge 
was admitted to the Inner Temple and called 
to the Bar. The books of that Inn show that 
he was admitted 7 May, 1647, and was called 
24 November, 1653. The dictionary seems to 
cast doubt on the statement that he was a 
Fellow of New College, Oxford ; but it is well 
established that he became Fellow of that 
college in 1644, and was expelled by the 
Parliamentary Visitors in 1648 (see the 
‘Visitors’ Register,’ Camden Soc. Publ., 1881, 
p- 529). He had previously been_scholar of 
Winchester College (see Kirby’s ‘ Winchester 
Scholars, p. 178). His family’s pedigree 
appears in the Visitation of Oxford County, 
1634 (see Harleian Soc. Publ., vol. v. p. 290), 
and states that his mother was Susan, sister 
of Dr. Anyan, prebendary of Canterbury. The 
dictionary says that the date of the judge’s 
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death is unknown; but his will, dated 
12 January, 1695/6, was proved 20 February, 
1699/1700, P.C.C. 25 Noel, by his two younger 
sons Henry and Peter. The will also men- 
tions his eldest son John and his daughter 
Elizabeth. Hie 


Tue ‘D.N.B.’—I am personally very grate- 
ful to Mr. Hartanp-Oxtey for the paragraph 
(ante, p. 343) placing on record in ‘N. & Q.’ 
the fact that this “monumental work...... is 
not to be found or easily get-at-able every- 
where.” It is all very well for town readers, 
or those in touch with our great libraries, to 
be continually meeting a modest query with 
“See ‘D.N.B.,’” “ Refer to ‘D.N.B.,’” &e. But 
how? There’s the rub. Suppose one is miles 
away from a copy of the‘D.N.B.’ Imagine 
his chagrin when he contemplates this 
sphinx-like reply to his question. Surely it 
would be a far kinder and more courteous 
plan to give him a few words of practical 
help. I take it that the columns of ‘N. & Q’ 
do not exist solely for the use of experts who 
never ask questions until they have tho- 
roughly ransacked the British Museum or the 
Bodleian. Is there not also a small corner 
reserved for those less fortunate brethren of 
the pen whose needs are greater, because 
their libraries are small and their opportuni- 
ties for original research circumscribed? It 
is much to be hoped that the mighty tomes 
of the ‘D.N.B.,’ ‘H.E.D.,’ &c., will in future 
be less often used as cudgels for the heads of 
belated querists. No one has more cause 
than myself to speak of the many courtesies 
and kindnesses he has received from readers 
of ‘N. & Q.” This being so, I must also say 


I have observed with regret the growing 


desire on the part of some to seize opportuni- 
ties of administering snubs to luckless querists 
who very probably might have refrained from 
giving trouble had they been in touch with 
the fountain-heads of literature and learning. 
. JoHn T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


PARALLEL PASsAcEs. (See 9t §. v. 373.)— 
I might have added the following parallel 
passages to the others :— 


Thee [ account still happy, and the chief 
Among the nations, seeing thou art free, 
My native nook of earth! Thy clime is rude, 
Replete with vapours, and disposes much 

. All hearts to sadness, and none more than mine. 


But once enslaved, farewell! I could endure 
Chains nowhere patiently ; and chains at home, 
Where I am free by birthright, not at all. 

3 : . Ishould then with double pain 
Feel all the rigour of thy fickle clime ; 
And, if I must bewail the blessing lost, 
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For which our Hampdens and our Sidneys bled, 
I would at least bewail it under skies 
Milder, among a people less austere. 
Cowper, ‘The Winter Morning Walk.’ 

You ask me why, though ill at ease, 

Within this region I subsist, 

Whose spirits falter in the mist, 
And languish for the purple seas. 
It is the land that freemen till, 

That sober-suited Freedom chose, 

The land where, girt with friends or foes, 
A man may speak the thing he will. 


Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
hen single thought is civil crime, 
And individual freedom mute ; 
Though power should make from land to land 
The name of Britain trebly great ; 
Though every channel of the state 
Should fill and choke with golden sand ; 
Yet waft me from the harbour mouth, 
Wild wind! I seek a warmer sky ; 
And I will see, before I die, 
The palms and temples of the South. 
Tennyson. 
_I remarked once before in ‘N. & Q.’ a 
likeness between Thomson and Cowper, but 
I did not observe, and perhaps others have 
not observed, the thoroughness of the like- 
ness. In ‘Winter’ is the expression “con- 
tiguous shade,” and with this, and with a line 
in ‘Summer,’ 

A boundless deep immensity of shade, 
Cowper has made a line which he owes 
entirely to Thomson, 

The boundless contiguity of shade. 

EK. YARDLEY. 


I do not know if the following come within 
the category :— 
Hallo! Ye pampered jades of Asia! 
aes Marlowe, ‘Tamburlaine.’ 
Holla! ye pampred Sires of Rome ! 
Holla! ye pampred Rabines [?] of the West ! 
Heylin, ‘Survey of the Estates of Guernsey 
and Jersey,’ ii. 324. 
AYEAHR. 


Two CxHurcH Brasses: MYLLETT AND 
Paynter.—I have been fortunate in rescuing 
the two original brass inscriptions described 
below. Ifany reader can help me in finding 
the home of these brasses, I shall be pleased 
to restore them after due verification. The 
dealer from whom I secured them said they 
came from the Cotteswolds. This is possible, 
as both names occur in Gloucestershire wills, 
but up to the present time the numerous 
inquiries have been unavailing. Expanding 
the contractions, the inscriptions read as 
follows. 

1. Size 24in. long by 24in. wide :— 

“Off your charitie pray for the soull of John 
Myllett Gent & Alice his wife which | John decessid 


the XII day of Februarie anno Domini MvcXxvII on 
whois soulls Ihesu have mercy.” 

2. Size 9#in. long by 2in. wide :— 

“Orate pro anima Johannis Paynter qui obiit 
x | December anno Domini Mvexxvi cujus anima 
propi(tietur Deus).” 

The inscriptions each occupy two lines as 
marked. The Oxford University Brass- 
rubbing Society is still doing its utmost to 
trace whence the brasses were extracted. 

JoHN E. PRITCHARD. 

Bristol. 


OLYMPIAS AND Kisacotami.—In the fabu- 
lous accounts of the Macedonian conquerér, 
which Dr. Wallis Budge has collected in his 
‘Life of Alexander...... a Series of Translations 
from the Ethiopic’ (London, 1896), there is 
more than one statement of a device for the 
consolation of Olympias for the death of her 
son. Thus in the ‘History of Alexander’ by 
Abu-Shaker we are told that the hero when 
dying wrote to his mother a letter, in which 

e said :— 

“Sorrow not, but make a great feast and gather 
together all sorts of men, and say unto them, ‘ Who- 
soever hath been attacked by sorrow let him not 
eat of this repast.’ Then straightway shalt thou 
know that there is consolation in my words.” 

When Olympias prepared the feast under 
these conditions, “no man drew nigh to the 
repast, and then she knew that there was 
none in the world who had not suffered 
sorrow” (pp. 397-8). In the- ‘Christian’ 
Olympias is sent to beg water from a house 
where no one has died (p. 532). 

This recalls the Buddhist legend of Kisago- 
tami, in which the same essential thought is 
presented in a similar, but more pathetic form. 
There the story is told of a young mother 
carrying her dead babe in her arms and 
begging her neighbours to give her some 
medicine to cure the strange malady of her 
son. One of them directs her to Buddha. 
He bids her bring him a mustard seed froma 
house where no one has lost a child, husband, 
parent, or friend. She sets out on this quest, 
but receives for answer, “ Alas! the living are 
few, but the dead are many. Do not remind 
us of our deepest grief.” Thus she learnt 
that death was the lot of all, and, convinced 
of the vanity of “life’s fleeting show,” she be- 
came a disciple of Gautama. The legend is 
given in various works on Buddhism. I may 
refer to Dr. Paul Carus’s ‘Gospel of Buddha’ 
(London, 1899, p. 186), where the name of the 
gorrowing mother appears as Krishé Gautami. 

The Buddhist phrase, “The dead are many, 
but the living are few,” receives an illustration 
in these Ethiopic stories of Alexander. One 
of the questions put by the Two-horned Con- 
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queror to the Brahmans was, “ Which men 
are the more numerous, those that are 
dead or those that are alive?” 


Wiiiiam EK. A. Axon. 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


@Oncries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


PassAGE IN CHAUCER.—Can any of your 
readers inform me of the poem, and part of 
it, of Chaucer in which occurs the following 
passage {— 

There is no workman 
That can both worken hastilie; 
This must be done at leisure, perfectlie. 
I shall feel obliged if any one will send 
me the reference to my address. I have 
looked in vain through Chaucer. 
W. K. W. Cuary, D.D. 


Rous Lench Court, Evesham. 


Wess Famity.—Can any of your readers 
inform me of the parentage of Nathaniel 
Webb, at one time of Busbridge, Surrey, who 
married, about the year 1780, Ellen Harriet, 
younger daughter and co-heir of Benjamin 
Hoare, of Boreham, Essex? Any particulars 
respecting Mr. and Mrs. Webb would be very 
acceptable to me. They left an only daughter, 
wiae resided at Harbledown, near Canter- 

ury. 


“ MUMBLE A SPARROW.”—According to the 
‘Lexicon Balatronicum’ (1811) this was 
*‘a cruel sport practised at wakes and fairs. A cock 
sparrow whose wings are clipped is put into the 
crown of a hat; a man, having his arms tied behind 
him, attempts to bite off the sparrow’s head, but is 
generally obliged to desist by the many pecks and 
pinches he receives from the enraged bird.” 
Can any one tell me in what part of England 
this cruel sport was practised ? 


A. L.. MAayvHew. 
Oxford. 


Ricuarp Cosway.—Can any reader kindly 
inform me whether the above engraved the 
characters from Thomson’s ‘Seasons’? I have 
a small oval vignette, entitled ‘ Palemon,’ 
much in Cosway’s style, but it is unsigned. 
It was published by T. Read, Coventry 
Court, Haymarket, 1 December, 1789. 


H. W. Soruern. 
Whitton Road, Twickenham. 


PapErs or Hupson Gurney.—Can any one 
tell me where the papers of Hudson Gurney, 


who died at Keswick Hall, November, 1864, 
are now kept? I know that he left no child, 
and that some of his writings are only to be 
published fifty years after his death. But 
could the letters addressed to him by his 
Italian friends be inspected? He wrote also 
a translation of Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando Furioso.’ 


- Eucenta LEVI. 
Via degli Alfani, 44, Florence. 


Troy WEIGHT FoR BREAD.—In a 


‘Proclamation for Waightes published_by the 
Queenes Maiesties commaundement...... Giuen at 
our House of Somerset Place, the xvi. day of Decem- 
ber. In the thirtieth yeere of our Reigne [1588),” 
it is provided that 

“‘no person...... shal vse_any Troy waight......but 
onely for waighing of Bread, Gold, Siluer, and 
Electuaries, and for no other thing.” 

What was the reason for bread not being 
sold, like meat and butter, by avoirdupois ? 
Is it known whether troy weight was used in 
other countries for bread? And when did 
bread become aver de pots ? 


JAPANESE FoLK-LORE: LAUNCHING A WAR- 
sHip.—When the Japanese warship Mikasa 
was launched at Barrow-in-Furness on 
8 November, a large globe of paper was hung 
well in front of the vessel, and so soon as the 
ship was safely in the water the pieces form-. 
ing the globe were released, and out flew a 
number of white pigeons. After a short flight, 
many of them returned to the vessel. This, I 
am told, is a very inauspicious event, for the 
birds ought not to come back. The Dazl 
Graphic had an illustration of the laune 
just at the time the pigeons were leaving 
their paper cage, but made no remark on the 
meaning. Is this custom rightly explained 


by my informant ? S. L. Perry. 
Ulverston. 


Montacug. — Will any of your readers 
kindly inform me if there exist any de- 
scendants of Richard Montague, Bishop of 
Chichester, 1628, translated to Norwich 
1638, died 16412 A Gerrard Montague died 
7 October, 1806, aged fifty-one, and is buried 
at Burlingham St. Peter, Norfolk. The arms 
on his monument are the same as were borne 
by the bishop, viz., Argent, a fesse of five 
lozenges gules. Is it known whether any 
portrait exists of the bishop ? 


CHARLES WILLIAMS, F.R.C.S. 
Norwich. 


THACKERAY’S ‘ BOUILLABAISSE.’— Can you 
inform me where I can find an unexpur- 
gated copy of Thackeray’s great classic ‘The 
Bouillabaisse’? In every copy that I have 
seen of late years there is a verse left out. 
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The said verse should follow the stanza in 
which Thackeray describes the fate of com- 
Seale that he used to dine with at Terry’s 
avern. I saw the same once, and remember 
that one line ran as follows, viz., 
And in Chicago’s dealing Faro. 


Light on this matter will greatly oblige me. 
C..H.. 8: 
New York. 


GoETHE : A QuoTatTion.—Where in Goethe’s 
works does this expression occur: “I permit 
no man to be the keeper of my conscience,” 
or words of like import? I once heard the 
above quoted, and was told it was by eeei be: 


New York. 


Ignatius LoyoLta AND THucypipES.—In a 
work called ‘Book of Human Character,’ by 
Charles Bucke, published in 1837, I read this 
sentence in vol. i. p. 80 :— 

_ “They [%.e., the Spartans] exemplified a maxim 
in Thucydides—that nothing is unjust in a prince 
or a republic that may prove beneficial.” 

This reads so much like the doctrine attri- 
buted to the disciples of Ignatius Loyola that 
I should like to know (1) whether the Greek 
historian ever wrote as above ; (2) and, if he 
did, what are his exact words. 

M. L. R. BREsLAR. 


Henry or WicHENTON.—Is anything known 
of Henry of Wichenton, who was a Justiciar 
of the King’s Court during the reigns of 
Richard L., John, and Henry III., and who is 
connected with Westmoreland history by the 
purchase of estates in that county during those 
reigns? Was herelated to William of Wichen- 
ton, who, about a generation later, was a jus- 
tice itinerant ? F. H. M. Parker. 

Inner Temple. 


STEWART OF ATHENRY, Bart.— Can any 
reader give me additional particulars (besides 
those supplied in Burke) of the mother of the 
Right Hon. Sir John Stewart, first baronet of 
Athenry? What was the parentage of her 
father, the Rey. Andrew Hamilton; and 
which baronet was her grandfather, Sir 
William Conyngham, Bart.? I cannot find 
the latter in Paterson’s ‘ Ayrshire,’ Cuning- 
ham of Cuninghamhead, Barts. . 

RALPH SEROCOLD. 


Latin Morro.—Could you or any of your 
readers favour me in the columns of your 
paper with the meaning of the following : 
‘ Lustrum sine filliatione” ? The words occur 
on an old coat of arms, but have heretofore 
baffled all attempts to find a emer: 


Cot. ComTE DE BEAUMANOoIR.—Could any 
correspondent inform me whether this Breton 
officer accompanied General Lally in the 
Indian expedition which ended in the cap- 
ture of Pondicherry by the British in Janu- 
ary, 1761, and whether he fell in this 
expedition, or subsequently took part in the 
French Revolution ? FELIX. 


St. Huew’s Day.—This festival is held on 
17 November. Where is the best account of 
the special liturgy and of the medizval MS. 
psalter containing it to be found ? ie 


AUTHOR AND REFERENCE FOR VERSES 
WantTEeD.—In my youth—perhaps sixty 
years ago—I often heard my father repeat 
lines which I never saw in print, and should 
now much like to know who was the author 
of them, and where I can find them. I 
can only recall a few words. The period 
was that at which the first attempt was 
made to relieve Ireland of the burden of the 
support of the Anglican Church, and these 
verses—without direct reference to thesubject 
—were intended to call attention to it. They 
represented India—“ where people don’t eat 
meat”—as compelled to support 

A beautiful row of butchers’ shops, 

A costly meat establishment. 
The piece is associated in my mind with the 
neighbourhood in which I was brought up, 
and may have been written by Mr. Andrew 
Crosse, the electrician, or Sydney Smith 
during his life at Combe Florey. My father 
knew the former well, and I remember him 
as he walked up and down our dining-room, 
reciting his serious poems, of which he then 
gave copies in his own handwriting to my 
father. But I fail to find any political ones 
among them, though I know that he also 
wrote political squibs for electioneering pur- 
poses. Mary EK. Batt. 


‘Go To THE DEVIL AND SHAKE YOURSELF.’ 
—This was a piece of dance music, and was 
performed at the Alresford (Hants) Assembly 
Ball in the year 1795 or 1796, and was then 
well known to young ladies fond of dancing. 
The poet Crabbe in his ‘Tales’ (1814), ‘The 
Concert,’ tale xix., says :— 

What ’s here! A book of dances! You advance 

In goodly knowledge. John, wilt learn to dance? 
How! ‘‘Go—,” it says, and ‘‘ to the devil go! 

And shake thyself.” 

Crabbe probably altered the title slightly to 
fit his metre. I shall be glad if any of your 
readers can give the exact title of the piece, 
and I should also much like to obtain a MS. 
copy of the music. Crabbe was a.former 
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rector here, and I am gathering some notes 
on his life. | WYNNE. 


Allington Rectory, Grantham. 


PETITION TO PARLIAMENT.—-In what month 
of 1780 or thereabouts was a petition de- 
manding a “necessary and effectual reform 
of the expenditure of public money ” presented 
to Parliament ? Pissed 15; 


‘MASTERMAN ReEapy.’—I have a copy 
“traduit de Anglais par Mr. James, Membre 
du Parlement Britannique,” Bruxelles, 1845. 
Who was he? In the “ Conclusion” he speaks 
of a possible continuation. Did this appear ? 

LIBRARIAN, - 


“ CoMBINATION.”—In an elementary school 
report dated 1821 the master says: “ Fifteen 
or sixteen who could not write on their 
coming to school j...... about a dozen are in 
Combination, five or six have passed from 
Addition to Multiplication.” What is Com- 
bination ? LIBRARIAN. 


Pirman.—I shall be glad of any information 
which may throw light on the parentage, &c., 
of Frederick Cobbe Pitman, who was anensign 
in the 9th Regiment of Foot from 1744 to 1751, 
and who was appointed a lieutenant in the 
East India Company’s service, Bengal, in 1758. 
Mr. Pitman is believed to have been born in 
Hampshire about 1725. Replies may be for- 
warded direct. H. A. Prrman. 

Kensington Palace Mansions, W. 


Dr. J. Mervin Nooru.—I should like to 
have some particulars respecting the life and 
work of Dr. J. Mervin Nooth, who was Super- 
intendent-General of British and Foreign 
Hospitals and Physician to the Forces in the 
British Provinces in North America from 
1789 to 1799. Dr. Nooth was also a botanist. 
Mr. Philéas Gagnon, the Canadian bibliophile, 
has in his possession nine autograph letters 
from Dr. Nooth to Sir Joseph Banks, Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society. 

RaAout RENAULT. 

Quebec. 


“FRABBED.” — On p. 15 of the Zimes of 
10 November these words occur, ‘Excuse 
the nose being frabbed a bit, sir, for the 
head in the glass case do wobble so, sir.” 
The head in question is that of the Duke of 
Suffolk at the Minories. Is frabbed a “dic- 
tionary word”? What is its exact sense 2 

PALAMEDES. 


“To PALMER.” — The guess that sawnter 
comes “from Sainte Terre because men sawnter 
if they visit the Holy Land” has been con- 
dignly stamped upon. There is a word in 


‘Weir of Hermiston’ which might provoke a 
congruous conjecture, “A bonny figure I 
would be palmering about in bauchles 
(p. 28). The glossary which comforts the 
mere English reader has “ palmering, walkung 
enfirmly.” What is the etymology thereof ? 
St. SWITHIN. 


Beplies. 


THE TITLE OF ESQUIRE. 
(9th §, vi. 387, 452.) 


Even the amusement of writing to the 
papers palls on one after a certain amount of 
such occupation, and I long ago came to the 
conclusion that neither profit nor pleasure 
could be obtained from newspaper warfare. 
The letter signed S1igNra savours somewhat 
of an invitation to tread on the tails of the 
coat of himself or W. I. R.V. Iam weary of 
newspaper correspondence on the subject of 
the description of “ Esquire,” which, of all 
press discussions, is the most utterly futile ; 
for nobody ever convinced a barrister that he 
was not an “Esquire,” inasmuch as faith is 
“the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” : 

A barrister on the subject of ‘‘ Esquires” 
is as hopeless as any one named Smith on 
the subject of the necessity or otherwise 
of a royal licence to assume an additional 
surname. I recently, in connexion with the 
book to which Srenta refers, had a visit from 
a gentleman who was both a barrister and- 
named Smith—the latter, of course, with the 
usual little unauthorized family additions ; 
and at the end of my interview I formed a 
mental resolve that I would steer clear—as 
far as I could—of such discussions in future. 
I would again quote, but am afraid of the 
recently manufactured specialists in quota- 
tion ; so I content myself with alluding to 
the ancient proverb or quotation which refers 
to a man convinced against his will. It was - 
the other man in this case, not myself. Still 
the letter of SIGNIA may be a genuine thirst 
for information, and, on the chance of this 
being the case, I will comply with the request. 

When [I commenced to compile ‘ Armorial 
Families’ I was confronted with the current 
uncertainty, and I asked Mr. C. H. Athill, 
Richmond Herald, kindly to send me a list of 
those people who were accepted as Esquires 
by the College of Arms, giving him notice 
that the list was required for publication. I 
applied to the College of Arms because [ 
considered it the most authoritative quarter 
to which I could apply. The list I have 
published is the list with which Richmond 
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Herald supplied me. What his authorities 
were I am unaware, but I have never known 
that particular officer of arms put his name 
officially to a definite statement in writing 
that he was not certain about. So I con- 
fidently pass the responsibility of supplying 
authorities on to him, if he can be induced 
to enter this discussion. 

But one very general mistake I may, per- 
haps, be allowed to point out. With the 
exception of hereditary Esquires, those who 
are entitled to the description owe it to their 
possession of certain offices or dignities. But 
it should be remembered that it is not by 
virtue of their office, but because, when they 
were appointed to those offices, they were 
described as “Esquire” by the Sovereign, 
which action has conferred the right of being 
so described in future. Why the Crown has 
arbitrarily selected a certain number of 
occasions in which it has decided always to 
employ the term ‘* Esquire,” and declines to 
use it in others, I do not profess to state. I 
think a better way to enumerate Esquires by 
office would be simply to state that they are 
all those whom the Queen, in any commission 
or warrant, styles Esquire, “amongst whom 
are always the following,” &c. That would 
give a clearer idea of the reason and status of 
the description. The assistance of neither 
the Queen nor the Crown is requisite in the 
making of a barrister. 

I now confidently leave the discussion to 
those members of the Bar who quote as 
authorities the writings of other interested 
lawyers, merely repeating that on such 
matters the legal mind is hopeless. It even 
thinks and asserts that a solicitor is a gentle- 
man by Act of Parliament. 

A. C. Fox-Davizs. 


Permit me to mention that, in my second 
reply to ‘Age of Entry at Inns of Court,’ I 
did not state, as your correspondent SIGNIA 
imagines, that barristers enjoy the right to 
the title of ‘“‘ Esquire,” but, in effect, that the 
position is supposed to confer such a right or 
privilege. At the same time it must not be 
implied that I consider them not so entitled. 
Still, I express no positive opinion in the 
matter. The whole subject is an important 
and interesting one, to which I have given 
considerable attention, and, without intend- 
ing to be drawn into any personal controversy 
on the same, or any regard to the statements 
of modern writers, whether competent and 
experienced or not, I may, at some future 
time, give the results of my _ researches 
thereon, and deal fully with it, from acknow- 
ledged authorities, in these columns. On 
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behalf of many of my brother antiquaries 
and others, I, however, take this opportunity 
of entering a very strong protest against any 
person assuming, without due authority, a 
quasi-judicial position, and presuming to 
determine, without good and sufficient evi- 
dence on both sides, and to name publicly in 
print, what individuals, families, or corpora- 
tions are or are not, in his or her opinion, 
respectively entitled to bear certain arms, 
titles, and so forth. Wr ecVe 


THe Bettman (9 §. vi. 350, 417).—The 
bellman for letters owed his origin to Charles 
Povey, of whose halfpenny post (1709) he 
formed a distinctive feature. When Dockwra’s 
splendid penny post scheme came to an un- 
timely end Povey took up the idea, sub- 
stituting a halfpenny and a penny for 
Dockwra’s penny and twopence. His suc- 
cess was very great, and very short-lived. 
Commencing in October, 1709, the scheme 
was nipped by the Post Office in May, 1710. 
Povey himself by his outrageous behaviour 
seems to have contributed to this result. The 
collection of letters by bellmen was, how- 
ever, appropriated by the Post Office, and 
continued for more than a century. The 
bellman was entitled to receive one penny 
for each letter he collected. In Dublin he 
seems to have further claimed one penny for 
each house at which he received letters—a 
device which was met by all the letters in a 
street being sent to one house for collection. 

In 1779, the date of Walpole’s reference 
quoted by H.T. B., the bellman rang through 
the streets every night except Sunday. This 
dated from 1769. The earlier bellmen were 
very different. The receiving houses seem 
to have closed about 9 o’clock. ‘Then the 
bellman commenced his rounds, receiving 
letters at one penny apiece. These he took 
to the central office, and thus the idea was 
something like a forecast of our “extra 
stamp” or “late box.” (Here, for instance, 
the morning collection for London takes place 
at 10.30 4.M. But with an extra stamp it 
is always possible to post at the station box 
in Lime Street up to 11 o’clock—that 1s, five 
minutes before the mail leaves—for delivery 
in London the sameafternoon.) Three nights 
in the week—Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day—were known as ‘‘grand post nights,” 
and on these nights letters were taken in free 
at the receiving-houses. On the other three 
nights the central office was the only free 
posting-house, the receiving-houses being 
entitled to claim one penny for each letter 
posted with them. i 

The best allusions to the earliest bellmen 
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are to be found in Swift (‘Journal to Stella’). 
He hated them :— 

“It is near ten, and I hate to send by the bell- 
man.”—9 Sept., 1710. 

“This letter must be sent to the post-house, and 
not by the bellman.”—10 October. 


“Left them together between nine and ten; and 
I must send this by the bellman, which vexes me, 
but I will put it off no longer.”—31 October. 

“‘T staid with them till just now, between ten and 
eleven, and was forced again to give my eighth 
(letter) to the bellman, which I did with my own 
hands, rather than keep it till next post.” — 
11 November. 

As a rule, Swift posted his letters “ with 
his own fair hands” before the houses closed. 
The Act for settling the Post Office, passed 
in Anne’s reign, mentions the unauthorized 
collectors of letters —“ carriers, watermen, 
higlers, &c.”—who seemed to do a thriving 
business. It would be interesting to know if 
Swift’s dislike to the bellman was the result 
of some doubts as to his credentials, or merely 
the “penny to pay.” 

Towards the close of that century, when 
Palmer brought in his coach reforms, the 
bellmen went into violent opposition. The 
arrangements made included the closing of 
the Central Office at the absurd hour of 7 
o'clock in the evening. The bellmen thus 
became useless, for they could not post the 
letters they collected. But the order lived 
through the temporary storm, and remained 
an institution in London till 1846, and in 
Dublin till 1859, after which date “bell- 
letters” have no place in our literature. 


GEORGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Bells have been used by rural postmen in 
North Devon until recently. Edward Capern, 
the North Devon postman-poet, frequently 
expressed a hope that his old postman’s bell 
—the one he had so long used in his round 
between Bideford and Buckland Brewer— 
might be buried with him. Capern, it may 
be remembered, wrote, amongst much else, 
‘The Lion-flag of England, a poem that 
during the Crimean War was equally as 
popular as is ‘The Soldiers of the Queen’ 
to-day. He died 4 Jan., 1894, at the good old 
age of seventy-five. Unfortunately, his de- 
sire was overlooked at the time of the funeral. 
The identical bell, however, was afterwards 
let bodily into the grey Dartmoor granite 
stone that marks the spot where the gifted 
poet’s remains quietly repose in the romantic 
graveyard around St. Augustine’s ancient 
church at Heanton Punchardon, near Braun- 
ton, North Devon, and there it will probably 
remain for ages. I saw it there quite recently. 

Harry Hens. 
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VANISHING LONDON (98. vi. 221, 331, 351). 
—Fewter, an idle person, seems to be the same 
word as that which in Scotland is variously 
spelt fouter, foutre, fouttowr, and denotes a 
bungler or useless person. It is quite com- 
monly used in playful metaphor at the 
present time, especially in the Hastern 
counties. Jamieson in the ‘Scottish Diction- 
ary’ enters to fowter as an Aberdonian 
verb signifying to bungle. I have not heard 
the verb used, but with the noun I am quite 
familiar, having heard it hundreds of times 
in the counties of Fife and Forfar, perhaps 
especially the latter. Jamieson mentions 
that a Fife man, Sir David Lyndsay, has it in 
the line 


I trow the Fouttour lyis in ane transs ; 


-and he enters as his authority “Lyndsay, 


‘S.P.R.,’ 11. 90.” This, after considerable re- 
search, turns out to be a reference to one of 
Pinkerton’s publications, ‘Scottish Poems Re- 
printed,’ which, in these days of accessible 
editions of the Scottish makaris, suggests a 
somewhat circuitous method of reaching one 
of Lyndsay’s lines. Besides, as it turns out, 
Pinkerton’s reading is not that adopted by 
Laing in what is unquestionably the standard 
edition of Lyndsay’s poems. The line which 
Pinkerton gives as already cited stands thus 
in Laing’s edition (‘Lyndsay’s Poetical Works,’ 
ii. 212, 1. 4411) :— 
I trow the trucour lyis, in ane trance ; 


and t¢rucour is explained in the glossary as 
“a rogue.” The line is in ‘The Sermon of 
Folly,’ one of the interludes in the ‘Satyre 
of the Thrie KEstaitis.’ It is quite clear 
that the illustrations in Jamieson are in 
urgent need of revision. Meanwhile, whether 
Lyndsay used fouttour or not, it is common 
enough still in Scotland, and it seems to be 
from O.Fr. foutu, “a scoundrel.” 
THomas Bayne. 


Possibly factowr, a stealthy malefactor: - 
Thus Milton, “So scented the grim faitour,” 
in the description of Satan’s breaking into 
Paradise. Richardson defines factour, “ Vaga-— 
bundus, ignavus, a lazy, idle fellow,” and cites 
Sir T. More, ‘ Works,’ p. 184, “ My lord bad 
him walke faytoure, and made him be set 
openlye in the stockes.” Or perhaps faulter, 
a swindler, from fallere. 


T. B. WI~MsHuRsT. 
Tunbridge Wells. 


Major Burrineton (9th §, vi. 349, 415).— 
With regard to the quotation from Hume— 
“The first person who joined the Prince [of 
Orange] was Major Burrington”—perhaps I 
may be allowed to call attention to the claim 
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of Nicholas Roope, Esq., to the distinction. 
The following quotation is from the papers 
of the Suffolk branch of the Rope family :— 

*“Nicholas Roope, Esq., 1689, was appointed by 
King William III. Governor of Dartmouth as an 
appropriate reward for being the first man who 
gave in his adhesion to the prince on his arrival in 
England.” 

The commission (by William and Mary) 
was given at Hampton Court 18 July “in the 
first year of our reign,” and bore the signa- 
ture “Shrewsbury.” In a letter to the Karl 
of Nottingham, 27 May, 1692, Nicholas 
Roope writes, “I was the first gentleman who 
went unto the King and have served him 
faithfully since, and shall do, God _ will- 
ing.” This extract is taken from the copy 
made, by the late Mr. W. Sancroft Randall, 
of a document lent to him by Mr. Walter 
Rope, of 27, Stafford Terrace, Kensington. 
The latter gentleman left Engiand for 
Ceylon, 16 June, 1890. H. Sree. 


In Besley’s ‘Exeter Directory’ for a.D. 1831 
occurs the name of Burrington & Son, boot- 
makers, 268, High Street, which house would 
be then—as now—a very good shop, standing 
upon the site of the old East Gate, which, to 
the citizens’ eternal shame, was pulled down 
in October, A.D. 1784. There appears also 
a Mr. Burrington, of Eldon Place. The same 
Besley’s local directory for this current year 
records the names of six Burringtons at pre- 
sent householders in Exeter, one of whom 
was until quite recently in my own employ. 
There are no Burringtons resident in Credi- 
ton nowadays. A_ village, of nearly 700 
inhabitants,in North Devon, is called Bur- 
rington. There is a connexion here between 
the landing of William of Orange and one 
Peter Varwell, the stout fisherman who 
carried the prince on shore on the occasion of 
his landing at Brixham (5 November, 1688). 
My venerable friend and neighbour, Mr. 
Peter Varwell—one of whose sons is a local 
magistrate—is not only the doughty Peter’s 
namesake, but his direct descendant. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


“LIKE ONE 0’CLOcK” (yt S. vi. 198, 305° 
376).—Of all the hours that clocks strike the 
hour of cne is naturally the shortest and the 
soonest over. Old clocks had a long interval 
of whirring or roaring (called, when I was a 
boy, swearing) between each stroke, and to 

ear them strike twelve was a trial of patience. 
Hence the rapidity with which the perform- 
ance was achieved at one o’clock became the 
synonym of speed in domestic affairs. Here 
I may lug in a local anecdote relating to time 
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and time-keepers which some horologist may 
care to preserve. Some years ago a cannon 
was fired every day at one o’clock by signal 
from Greenwich to the top of our old castle 
keep. Shortly after the arrangement had 
been made a pitman passing by was startled 
by the tremendous bang of the gun just over 
his head, and on inquiring into the cause was 
told that it was the time signal proclaiming 
the hour of one. “Smash, man!” he ejacu- 
lated, “if that’s the way she strikes one I 
waddent like to hear her strike twelve !” 
RicHD. WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


May I venture to differ from your corre- 
spondent Mr. RatctirFE? The expression 
had its origin I believe in the manufacturing 
districts of the north of England. The 
dinner hour for certain classes of work- 
people is no doubt twelve o’clock, but for the 
bulk of factory hands one o’clock is the time 
when they pour forth in their thousands for 
their midday meal. To take Manchester as 
an instance. During the “fifties” I was often 
in the Oxford Road (one of the main thorough- 
fares out of the city) at one o’clock. Numerous 
cotton factories then abutted upon this street, 
and I shall never forget my first experience 
of the one o'clock thunder caused by the 
clatter on the pavement of the thousands of 
wooden clogs worn by the men and women 
alike, who swept all before them in their rush 
to their homes in Hulme. The Lancashire 
clog has been evolved in the course of genera- 
tions from the French “sabot,” which is said 
to have been introduced into England by one 
of our queens in the fourteenth century. 
Our North-Country wooden shoe is tipped 
with iron or brass, and is thus heavier than 
that worn by the peasants of France. Mrs. 
Gaskell has, I think, described this curious 
one o’clock scene and noise in her novel ‘North 
and South.’ Many of these factories were, I 
believe, closed during the cotton famine at 
the time of the American Civil War and have 
never been reopened. HENRY TAYLOR. 

Birklands, Southport. 


‘““Mr. Guppy and Mr. Jobling repair to. the rag 
and bottle shop, where they find Krook still sleep- 
ing like one o'clock, that is to say, breathin 
stertorously with his chin upon his breast, an 
quite insensible to any external sounds, or even to 
gentle shaking.” —Dickens’s ‘ Bleak House, ch. xx. 

Smallweed had just used this homely ex- 
pression in the same chapter. H. EK. M. 

St. Petersburg. 


Parrot in ‘Huprras’ (9 8. vi. 266, 373). 
—Of course the context demands that the 
parrot’s ‘words should be applied to some 
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person of the day, and the notes point out 
such persons ; but the parrot, I suggest, must 
have learnt the words on shipboard. 

W. C. B. 


The fullest notes on the passage inquired 
after are to be found in ‘ Hudibras’ with Dr. 
Gray’s annotations. vol. i. p. 65, published by 
C. & H. Baldwyn, Newgate Street, 1819. The 
“Rope” would seem to refer to Puisne Baron 
Tomlinson, and the “ Walk, knave, walk,” to 
a tract published by Edmund Gayton, pro- 
bably with a desire to banter Col. Hewson, 


1659. J. CURTIS. 
Raleigh House, Bromley. 


GopFREY (98 §, vi. 388).—Col. Charles God- 
frey, who died 23 February, 1714, aged sixty- 
six years, was buried at Bath. For a short 
biographical sketch and marriage of his two 
daughters see ‘N. & Q.,’ 7% Sc ii. 148 ; 8t 8, 
Vola tAio. EVERARD HomME CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


If H. C. B. H. will communicate with me 
privately I can furnish him with some in- 
formation about Charles Godfrey and_ his 
father, and perhaps give him a clue to his 
descent and the locality of the family he 


belonged to. H. 8.‘ VapDE-WALPOLE. 
Stagbury, Banstead, Surrey. 


Latin Lines (9 §. vi. 410).—The lines 
mentioned by Wuim at this reference are 
quoted by Scott in ‘The Monastery,’ chap. xvi. 
I have the whole poem (if poem it can be 
called), with its delicious disregard of gram- 
mar, in one of my manuscript books, and if 
Wurm will communicate with me I shall be 
happy to copy it for him. The verses, I 
understand, are from a MS. of the early 
fourteenth century. 


JONATHAN BoucuHIER. 
Ropley, Alresford, Hants. 


Mr. Grorce Mor.ey’s ‘SHAKESPEARE’S 
GREENWOOD’ (9 §. vi. 338, 407)—For the 
Welsh legend of the redbreast referred to by 
C. C. Bs see * NU & Q,, ‘vol: vil, p. 328. or 
‘Choice Notes: Folk-lore,’ p. 185. 

St. SWITHIN. 


JULIUS CaHsaAr (9 §, vi. 407).—When I was 
a boy in the old city of Chester over thirty 
years ago, there lived there two old men, 

rothers, who were furniture removers and 
were named Juliusand Augustus Cesar. This 
in a city underneath which lies one of the 
finest Roman cities in our land—Deva. I think 
Julius is dead, but I never heard of the demise 
of Augustus, who was a tall old man with 
white hair and a broken nose. My late father 
told on (24 Dec., 1879, in the Christmas num- 


ber of the Cheshire Sheaf (which he edited), a 
story how, when he was once showing an Ame- 
rican farmer round Chester, the Transatlantic 
friend said, “ Well, sir, you’ve satisfied me all 
out that yours isa genuine Roman city, but 
—you couldn’t just show me a real living 
Roman, could you?” ‘Look there at that 
donkey-cart,” said my father. On the name- 
plate was “Augustus Cesar, Furniture Re- 
mover,” &c. The American went back to his 
New England home and told his friends that 
Chester was the oldest and strangest place 
he had seen on his travels, for he had seen a 
real Roman driving a donkey-cart in the 
streets where Roman feet had trod in the day 
when Deva was in its prime. The American 
farmer was Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, of 
Tosonock Farm, Southside, Staten Island, 
and his ‘Walks and Talks of an American 
Farmer in England’ (London, David Bogue, 
1852) lies before me and is probably a scarce 
book now. T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 
Lancaster. 


The Sir Julius Ceesar referred to in the two 
paragraphs quoted by Mr. W. E. WILSON is 
evidently one and the same person. The date 
1815 in the second paragraph should palpably 
be 1615. Sir Julius Cesar was with Lord 
Bacon throughout his fatal illness; to him 
the great philosopher dictated his last letter, 
thanking the Earl of Arundel for the hospi- 
tality of his house, and in his arms he eventu- 
ally died. Sir Julius Cesar’s name was really 
Adelmare. On his tomb he is styled “Julium 
Adelmare alias Ceesarem.” He is buried in the 
church of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, and his 
altar-tomb may still be seen in the Gresham 
Chapel at the east end of the north or nuns’ 
aisle. The inscription on the upper slab is 
probably unique. It represents a document 
drawn up in strict legal phraseology, with 
seal below, the card of attachment with 
which is broken. A plate figuring this in- 
scription will be found in Allen’s ‘ History of 
London’ (1828), iii. 137. The tomb is the 
work of Nicholas Stone and cost 110/. Sir 
Julius Cesar Adelmare was born at Totten- 
ham in 1557, and died on 18 April, 1636. 

JoHN T. PAGE. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. / 


AuTHor’s Errors In ‘LorHarr’ (9% §. vi. 
407).—Dom HunteEr-B.uatir’s notice of the mis- 
takes made by Lord Beaconsfield reminds me 
of similar slips on the part of Anthony Trol- 
lope. In ‘Dr. Thorne’ we have a Lady Selina 
de Courcy, but she appears in subsequent 
novels as Lady Rosina. Bernard Dale is 
often called Bertram Dale in the ‘ Last 
Chronicle of Barset.’ In it, also, we find Mr. 
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Crawley called “ Josiah” and“ Joshua.” The 
Hon. George de Courcy is in one place pro- 
moted to “Lord” George, while his sister 
Lady Amelia descends to “ Mrs.” Gazebee on 
one occasion. Lady Julia de Guest loudly 
proclaims in ‘'The Small House at Allington’ 
that the Dales are not connected with her, 
an assertion untrue, and contradicted by her- 
self afterwards in the same volume. In ‘The 


Eustace Diamonds’ the Christian name of 
Lady Linlithgow is generally Penelope, but 


once Susanna. In ‘ Marion Fay’ we find the 


family seat of Lord Kingsbury once in York- 
There is 
Palliser olive 
branches, as in ‘The Prime Minister’ there 


shire, afterwards in Shropshire. 
some confusion about the 


seem to be several, with a little Lady Glen- 
cora, but in ‘The Duke’s Children’ they 
dwindle down to one daughter, Mary, and 
two sons, and very poor creatures they are. 


And in ‘Can You Forgive Her?’ Sir Cosmo 
The 


Monk appears once as Sir Charles. 
duke’s secretary is sometimes Mr. Morton, 
and sometimes Mr. Moreton. 


“uncle,” who could not refuse his “ cousin’s 


hand; while Framley Court is sometimes 


Framley Hall. GEORGE ANGUS. 


St. Andrews, N.B. 


The errors pointed out by your correspond- 
ent are probably attributable to the fact that 
proper names, both personal and local, written 


in the manuscript of the novel were changed 
after it had passed into the printers’ hands. 
I make this assertion on the evidence of my 


own eyes, having seen the author’s instructions 
to the printer in this regard ; but after thirty 


years | am unable to specialize, and maybe 
one or two names underwent a second muta- 
tion—a likely consequence of such _ vacil- 
lation. 
the story, but those who have followed it 
from beginning to end will perhaps be able 
to judge for what reason the personages were 
renamed. The late Lord Beaconsfield is not 
the only novelist who has made a like change 
of mind ; but the practice is unsafe, author 
as well as printer being apt to overlook a 
name here and there, as evidently happened 
with regard to “ Capel.” F. ADAMS. 


ANCIENT CARTHUSIAN MONASTERIES IN 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND (9 §. vi. 389).—In 
the appendix to Sir Thomas Hope’s ‘ Minor 
Practicks,’ Edin., 1734, it is mentioned that 
the Charterhouse at Perth was founded in 
1429 by James I. of Scotland. It was called 
the monasterium vallis virtutis, and the 
building was “of a very fine structure.” It 
was destroyed by the “rascall multitude” in 


And in ‘Sir 
Harry Hotspur’ “ Cousin George” greets his 


baer 


I have read only a small portion of 


1559. John Knox calls it “a building o 
wondrous cost and greatness.” In a charter 
of 1569 (after it had been battered) it is 
described as still having orchards, gardens, 
and a fishpond. Its church contained the 
tomb of its founder, as well as that of his 
queen, and of Margaret, mother of James V., 
sister of Henry VILL. J. L. ANDERSON. 
Edinburgh. 


Mr. THorNtTON will find, as regards the 
London Charterhouse, an excellent plan in 
‘The London Charterhouse,’ by D. Lawrence 
Hendriks (Kegan Paul). 

JEROME PoLLARD-URQUHART, O.S.B. 


Some assistance might be gained from 
Walcott’s ‘Church and Conventual Arrange- 
ment,’ 1861. There is a history of Mount 
Grace in the Yorkshire Archeological Journal, 
vol. vii. W. C. B. 


By the Editor’s note to an inquiry in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 4% S.. ix. 536, no trace of Shean 
Priory now exists. A representation of it in 
its ancient state is comprised in one of the 
views of Richmond Palace, drawn in the 
time of King Philip and Queen Mary by 
Anthony van Wyngaarde. See also 3S. 
v. 379, 406, for similar information. Some in- 
teresting articles on Carthusian monasteries, 
more particularly Mount Grace, appeared in 
gth S. ix, 22, 133. | 

; EVERARD HomE CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Max”: SLANG FoR Grn (9* §. vi. 161, 233, 
353 ; see also p. 286).—As I conjectured at the 
first reference, “royal bob” takes its origin 
from Walpole’s Christian name. In 1729, the 

ear when the Parliamentary war against gin 
eons an effusion in verse, entitled ‘Geneva,’ 
was addressed to Sir Robert Walpole by 
Alexander Blunt, a distiller, in which this 


poetaster observes :— 
Fame reports 
That thou, with zeal assiduous, does attempt, 
Superior to Canary or Champagne, 
Geneva, salutiferous to enhance ; 
To rescue it from hand of porter vile 

And basket woman, and to the Buffet 

Of lady delicate and courtier grand 

Exalt it; well from thee may it assume 

The glorious modern name of Royal Bob. * 

I have already said that b0b=gin is ignored 
by the ‘H.E.D.,’ and have instanced its use 
in a quotation from the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
I would now add that a play by John Kelly, 

ublished in 1736, bore the title ‘The Fall of 
Bob, or the Oracle of Gin’ (see ‘ D.N BES ec: 
353a). With such credentials this term, as 


* Quoted from Tovey’s ‘ British and Foreign 
Spirits,’ 1864, p. 68, 
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well as royal bob, was surely entitled to a 
place in the dictionary ; but I suppose it was 
mistaken at Oxford for a proper name. 

The term “royal poverty” did not, as I 
thought, arise out of Jekyll’s Act, for I find it 
in a 1731 edition of Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary.’ It 
may nevertheless have arisen from the 1729 
impost being popularly regarded as an indica- 
tion of royal indigence; but conjecture is 
idle until 1 know whether or not it appears 
in earlier editions. 

As to “max,” I find the following in Hone’s 
‘ Table Book,’ 1878 reprint, p. 842: “Max = Gin. 
Evidently from the Latin maximus, in refer- 
ence to the strength and goodness of the 
liquor ”—a worthless fiction, as I observed, 
but etymology was easy-going in 1827. 

F, H. having, ante, p. 286, kindly extended 
the list of slang expressions, I may add 
another term, used by women, namely, “ dress- 
maker’s lining.” The coarse term he men- 
tions as frequent in Suffolk is what I should 
expect from the oft-recurring mention of 
“Nan” in connexion with gin-tippling in the 
literature of the Gin Act, one instance of 
which may be found in my note at the first 
reference. : 

[ avail myself of this opportunity to correct 
an error in my quotation from Shadwell, 
copied from the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ 
The error, for which I am not responsible 
except in_neglecting to verify the reference, 
is “ Rose Garden” for Rose Z'avern. 

F,. ADAMS. 

“Geneva hath more several and different names 
and titles than any other liquor that is sold here: 
as double Geneva, royal Geneva, celestial Geneva, 
Tittery, Collonia, Strike-fire, &c., and has gain’d 
such universal applause, especially with the common 
people, that by a moderate computation, there is 
more of it in quantity sold daily in a great many 
Distillers shops, than of Beer and Ale vended in 
most publick houses, with this farther advantage, 
that Geneva is saleable the next day after its being 
distill’d, which is not to be practis’d in the others.” — 
George Smith, ‘Compleat Body of Distilling’ (third 
edition, Lond., 1738), pp. 49-50. 

J eve 


“ Bissona” (9 §, vi. 268, 338).—Not only 
my edition of Fanfani (1865), but Baretti, 
Davenport, Alberti, and Cormon all ignore 
the word. Fortunately, however, I have come 
across a passage in Galibert’s ‘ Histoire de 
Venise’ (Paris, 1850) which seems to confirm 
MaJor-GENERAL MAXWELL’s conjecture as to 
its signification. On p. 511, in a description 
of one of the races in the grand féte of the 
regattas, we find the following :— 

“La plus brillante de ces courses était celle des 
gondoles montées par un seul homme manceuvrant 
un seul aviron. Debout a l’arriére de sa fine nacelle, 
courbé sur sa longue rame, le visage baigné de sueur, 


Veil enflammé par lV’ardeur de la lutte, le gondolier 
passait devant les spectateurs avec la rapidité d’un 
cheval au galop, et volait comme une fiéche entre 
une double haie de longues barques, appelées 
bissone ou malgherotte, & huit ou dix rames, équipées 
par de jeunes. patriciens dont les gondoliers 
figuraient dans la régate. Ces bateaux de parade 
étaient magnifiquement ornés; Vor, Vargent, les 
tentures, les plumes, les fleurs, y étaient prodigués. 
Leur proue était ornée de figures représentant les 
divinités mythologiques...... Lorsque la régate était 
donnée en l’honneur de quelque grand personnage, 
de passage 4 Venise, le noble visiteur était placé sur 
une bissona, plus magnifique que toutes les autres, 
équipée aux frais de la république. A la régate de 
Mai, 1846...... Vimpératrice de Russie et la grande- 
duchesse Olga sa fille étaient montées sur une - 
superbe bissona, escortée de gondoles découvertes, 
aux couleurs noire et blanche, qui portaient leur 
suite.” is 

Not one of the above dictionaries contains 
the alternative term malgherotta: The quan- 
tity of the o in dzssona I have no means of 
ascertaining. C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


‘OSDEYNS” (9 §, vi. 347, 434).—At the last 
reference the guesses all refer to disdain, but 
I believe they are all wrong. The form 
’sdeyns is merely a shortened form of the 
fuller expression ’sdazntzes or ’sdainty, the 
latter being the correct original. The sense 
is “by God’s dainty,” z.e., “ by God’s dignity,” 
for davnty is nothing but the Anglo-French - . 
form corresponding to the “learned” form 
dignity. As for’s dainties, I have met with 
it, but cannot remember where. As for 
’s darnty, a quotation for it is duly given in 
the ‘H.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘Dainty,’ section 8, from ~ 
Cyril Tourneur’s ‘Atheist’s Tragedy,’ II. v. 
This single quotation, as it proves a fact, is 
worth more than all the rest. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


LANGUAGE TO CONCEAL THouGHT (9 §. vi. 
368, 432).—It is evident that Talleyrand, when 
he said, as Harel asserts, that ‘speech was 
given to man to disguise his thoughts,” was 
merely using Moliére’s phrase with a verbal - 
change: “La parole a été donnée 4 Phomme 
pour exprimer ses pensées” (‘Le Mariage 
Forcé,’ sc. vi.). Voltaire also had previously ° 
written in his fourteenth dialogue, ‘Le 
Chapon et la Poularde’: “Tls ne se servent 
de la pensée que pour autoriser leurs injustices, 
et n’employent les paroles que pour déguiser 
leurs pensées,” but to whom he was indebted 
for the thought is hard to guess; for this 
use of speech is noted in one of Dionysius 
Cato’s distichs (iv. 20) :— 

Perspicito tecum tacitus quid quisque loquatur : 

Sermo hominum noores et celat et indicat idem, 
of which there is an old French version 
(twelfth century) in Le Roux de Lincy’s 
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* Proverbes,’ ii. 372, ed. 1842. Goldsmith may 
have had this adage in mind when he wrote : 
“The true use of speech is not so much to 
express our wants as to conceal them.” 

F. ADAMS. 


THe TEN WHELPS (8 §. xii. 307, 396).— 
The original Lion’s Whelp is of earlier date 
than the reign of either James I. or Charles I. 
In a list of “Ships now home in the port 
of Plymouth,” included in the Cecil MSS. 
(vol. v. p. 530) and dated 1595, is a mention 
of The Lyons Whelpe among the Lord Ad- 
miral’s squadron ALFRED F. RosBins. 


HEALING Stone (9* S. vi. 370).—Upon the 
exterior of the western front of Exeter 
Cathedral are sixty-eight old fourteenth- 
century statues, snug in niches, the whole 
helping to create, collectively, an exceedingly 
ornate facade. They are all of Beer stone, and 
atmospheric influences, during some six succes- 
sive centuries, have naturally had effect upon 
this rather soft oolite. But so has something 
else, which, at least, has seriously damaged 
the lower row. Within my own recollection 
it was the firm belief of many Devonshire folk 
that an ointment made of a powdered frag- 
ment from one of these figures, mixed with 
oil, if applied to bad legs, resulted in a sure 
cure to the diseased part. So afflicted people, 
or their immediate friends, were wont to go 
into the Close at night, and, under cover of 
darkness, knock off a toe, a finger, a bit of 
drapery, or even a nose, if they could reach 
up high enough. The precious mixture was 
afterwards bespattered upon the sore and 
then duly bandaged up, with what ultimate 
' result I am not personally aware. This 
superstitious desecration by ignorant people, 
however, was much more pardonable than the 
following. A Yankee and I were chance 
travellers together a few years ago upon the 
Continent, when conversation happened to 
turn upon Strasbourg and its Cathedral. 
“Yes,” remarked the man, “I reckon I’ve been 
there,” and opening a handbag he forthwith 
produced a large stone fourteenth-century 
crocket, still in a fair state of preservation. “I 
guess,” he continued, “I just got the party 
that bossed the show up in the spire to knock 
this fragment off as a sort of souvenir. I’m 
going right away to ‘Amerker’-again, and 
I’m right proud to show it you.” Needless 
to say [ did not feel proud of him. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. xi. 326, contains an article on 
the healing stone in the Ashmolean. Museum, 
Oxford, with reference to the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries, Second Series, 


—— 


Xili. 131; also on another at the church of 
St. Columbkille, near the village of Glen 
Columbkille, townland of Kilaned, Donegal, 
an account of which will be found in the 
Journal of the Proceedings of the Royal Socvety 
of Antiquaries, Ireland, Fifth Series, i. 263. 

EVERARD HomkE CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


An UNcLAIMED Porm BY BEN JONSON 
(9th §. iv. 491 ; v. 34, 77, 230, 337, 477; vi. 96, 
430).—The crude epitaph on Goodyere which 
Mr. Curry quotes is not Jonson’s. It does not 
even refer to Jonson’s friend. There were two 
Sir Henry Goodyeres, the elder of whom, 
a partisan of Mary, Queen of Scots, died 
4 March, 1595, and is the subject of the 
epitaph. His nephew and namesake, who is 
commemorated in Jonson’s ‘ Epigrams,’ did 
not die till 18 March, 1628, and would scarcely 
have been ready in 1614 for the honour of an 
obituary notice in Camden. Gifford, like Mr. 
Curry, refers the lines to the wrong Sir 
Henry. Jonson’s friend was also intimate 
with Donne, who has left letters in verse and 
prose addressed to him, and with Drayton, 
who dedicated to him the book of ‘Odes’ 
published in 1606. Jonson’s tribute to Sir 
Henry’s “well-made choice of friends and 
books” is happily illustrated by this. One 
line in the epitaph Mr. Curry finds 
“especially good, and unmistakably Jon- 
sonian ” :— 

Wise, comely, learned, eloquent, and kind. 
The feat of constructing a decasyllabic line 
out of a row of adjectives does not appear to 
be very remarkable, and Jonson, I am glad 
to say, did not indulge in the practice. 

The suggestion to read “ thrill me” for 
“spill me” in ‘ Underwoods’ (2) is amazing. 
Mr. Curry seems to be unfamiliar with the 
obsolete sense of the verb spe//—to mar, waste, 
destroy—noted in Webster, and, I imagine, 
most dictionaries. Zhrill, if sense at all, 
would be a profound anti-climax. 

With regard to the quotation from Mr. 
Swinburne’s ‘Study of Ben Jonson,’ p. 100, I 
have always supposed the words “it would 
be difficult to enumerate the names of poets 
contemporary with Ben Jonson ” to be a mis- 
print for “it would not be difficult.” The 
sense of the context seems imperatively to 
require this reading. PERCY SIMPSON. 


“Now tHus” (9 §. vi. 387).—“‘ Now thus” 
was the thresher’s local cry in the days of 
the Commonwealth in Cheshire and Lan- 
cashire (much as “Gee up” and “Gee wo” 
now is used by carters to their horses, &c.). 
The De Trafford family adopted the cry for 
their motto, taking a man threshing for their 
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crest, ever since Charles I. or II. (1 forget 
which). Taking refuge with the head of 
that family, the king was hid in a barn while 
the soldiers of Cromwell searched the place. 
Coming to the barn, they looked everywhere 
round it except where the man was threshing, 
under which heap of corn the king lay. This 
story is current in Cheshire, but I cannot 
vouch for its truth. tie We 


“Now thus” is the motto of the crest of 
three Lancashire families, that is, of the Pil- 
kingtons, the Asshetons, and the Traffords. 
The crest of the first represents a thresher 
with a flail, of the second a mower with a 
scythe, of the third a thresher with a flail. 
There are sundry variations. In each case 
there is a tradition that on one occasion the 
head of the family, after defeat in battle, 
disguised himself as a labourer, and, to all 
inquiries made by the pursuers, responded 
by the enigmatical phrase “Now thus,” as 
he used his flail or scythe. The matter is 
discussed in the ‘Pilkington Pedigree’ of 
Harland and Axon (Manchester, 1875). 
John Pilkington, in his more recent ‘ History 
of the Pilkington Family’ (Liverpool, 1894), 
suggests that “Now thus, now thus,” may 
have been the refrain of one of the scythe 
songs formerly in use. 


WiuuiaAmM FE. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


Fuller, under ‘ Lancashire,’ p. 110, says :— 


_ “The Pilkingtons, a right ancient family, [as I am] 
informed by my good friend Master William Ryley, 
Norrey, and this countryman, were gentlemen of 
repute in this shire, before the Conquest, when the 
chief of them, then sought for, was fain to disguise 
himself, a thresher in a barn. Hereupon, partly 
alluding to the head of the flail (falling sometimes 
on the one, sometimes on the other side), partly to 
himself embracing the safest condition for the pre- 
sent, he gave for the motto of his arms, ‘ Now thus, 
now thus.’” 

The motto “thus” is taken from the 
directions given to the steersman. The pilot 

(74 PPI ce ” 

says “starboard” or “port,” and when the 
ship’s head points to the required course he 
says “thus,” ¢.¢, keep her so—in modern 
phrase “ steady.” Hence it is equivalent to 
“keep a right course,” as in “recto cursu,” 
the motto of the Corsars. “Now thus” ap- 
pears on labels on the tomb of Symonds at 
Cley, in Norfolk, and, as their motto was 
“ Rectus in curvo,” it may be meant as a free 
translation. H. S: -¥.-W: 


“ Now thus” is the motto to the crest of the 
old Lancashire family of De Trafford, who, in 
1893, had printed a most sumptuous ‘ History 
of the De Traffords of Trafford,’ Therein, at 


Col. | 


p. 22, some prominence is given to the follow- 
ing extract :— 


‘‘ Hearne, in his ‘Curious Discoveries,’ vol. i. 
p. 262, says: ‘The aunceyenttest armorial devico 
1 know or have read is yt of Trafford of Trafford, in 
Lancashire, whose arms (crest) is a labouring man 
with a frayle in his hand threshinge, and thir written 
motto, “‘ Now Thus,” which they seye came by this 
occasion: that hee and other gentylmen opposing 
themselves against some Normans who came to 
invade them, thys Trafford dyd them much 
hurte, and kept the passage against them. But 
that at length the Normans having passyd the 
ryver came sodenly upon hym and then hee dis- 
guysing hymselfe went into hys barne; and was 
threshynge when they enteryd, yet beying knowen 
by some of them, and demanded why hee soe abased 
hymselfe, answered ‘‘ Now thus.”’ The crest was 
regularly granted or confirmed by Lawrence Dalton, 
Norroy, about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The old Yorkshire family of Pilkington have for a 
crest a husbandman with a scythe, and the motto 
‘Now thus.’ The Traffords and Pilkingtons have 
intermarried.” 


RicHarp LAWwson. 
Urmston. 


CoLUMBARIA, ANCIENT Dove orn PIGEON 
Corrs (98 S. vi. 389).—There were, and I 
believe still are, four of these in existence, 
viz., at Bamburgh, Spindlestone, Haggerston, 
and Embleton, all in Northumberland. That 
there was one here formerly may be inferred 
from the existing names of Dove Cote’s Lane. 
and Dove Cote’s Croft. No one that I know 
can remember seeing it. The reason alleged 
for their existence or any superstition con- 
nected with them is new to me. 


G. H. THompson. 
Alnwick. 


There are many more examples in England 
than those mentioned. In Country Life 
was a very fine photograph, some time ago, of 
an‘old pigeon-cote. Nearly every county sup- 
plies good examples, I should say, though I 
cannot recall the names of the places at 
present. B. FLORENCE SCARLETT. 


The Transactions of the Birmingham and 
Midland Archeological Society for 1898, 
vol. xix., contains a very interesting paper 
on this subject, illustrated by numerous 
sketches, by Mr. Alfred Watkins, of Hereford. 


BENJ. WALKER. 
Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


These are quitecommon in Scotland. Theold 
grants of them are worded “cum columbis et 
columbariis.” The Scots Act of 1617, cap. 19, 
declares that no person shall have power to 
build a dovecot unless he has lands to the 
extent of ten chalders of rent. But this did 
not apply to those previously built. From 1424 
onwards penalties are imposed on slayers of 
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pigeons and breakers of dovecots. In Fife 
especially are many of them, for there the 
number of proprietors is large. Indeed, the 
possessions of a Fife laird were said to be “a 
wee pickle land, a big pickle debt, a doocot, 
and a law plea.” They are like miniature 
peels with the tops shorn off at the slant, and 
they are all grey and old, but are not, as a 
rule, allowed todecay. J. L. ANDERSON. 
Edinburgh. 
eV: 


See 9% §. iii. 113. 

LINES ATTRIBUTED To Mary, QuEEN oF 
Scots (9 §. vi. 433).—The lines attributed to 
Mary, Queen of Scots, supposed to have been 
written on leaving the shores of France, were 
in reality an historical forgery of De Querlon, 
who admitted as much to the Abbé Menier 


de Saint-Léger. CoNnsTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Waiterrr’s Hosprrat, Croypon (94 §. vi. 
341, 383, 402, 423).—I am sure Mr. Jonas will 
allow me to explain that although Strype 
and other writers have asserted that Thomas 
Cartwright was the author or the “chief 
author” of the ‘Admonition to Parliament’ 
treated of by Strype, in his ‘ Life of Parker,’ 
under the year 1572, Cartwright was not 
really the author of this work, although it 
represented faithfully enough his views and 
opinions. Brook says, in his ‘Life of Cart- 
wright,’ chap. iii. :— ie 

“Numerous mistaken writers both of former and 
later times have fathered the ‘Admonition’ on Mr. 
Cartwright...... whereas he was not the author, but 
Mr. John Field and Mr. Thomas Wilcocks, for 
which they were committed to Newgate,” 
where, he adds, they were visited by (among 
others) Dr. Fulke (afterwards Master of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge) and Messrs. 
Lever and Cartwright. I may be allowed to 
add that Brook was an Independent minister 
in Staffordshire, who died in the year 1848. 


His ‘Life of Cartwright’ was, I think, his 


last production. He is, doubtless, a prejudiced 
and one-sided writer, but he is straight- 
forward ; and I confess I prefer his books to 
those of later writers of the same school who 
are much more disingenuous than Brook. 

S. ARNOTT. 


Miss Trerusis (9' §. vi. 281).—The mother 
of this lady was, as your correspondent cor- 
rectly observes, a daughter of the tenth Baron 
St. John, of Bletsoe. She is buried in the 
sepulchre of the St. John family in Bletsoe 


‘Church, Beds, in a vault now closed up in 


the northern arm of the transept of the 
church. There was the following inscription 
on her coftin-plate : 


“The Honble. Ann Tre-. 


fusis, Wife to Robert Cotton Trefusis, 
Died 7 March 1776, Aged 37 Years.” 
JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 


DELAGOA AND Atcoa (9t® 8, y. 336, 424 ; vi. 
16).—I have heard a derivation which in- 
cludes both these. It is that Algoa was the 
last port of call on the way to Goa, and 
Delagoa the first port of call on the voyage 
back to Europe from Goa. I am told that 
this is given ina history of the Portuguese 
in South Africa, but my informant cannot 
remember in which book he read it. It is a 
suspicious-looking derivation ; perhaps some 
one may think it worth demolishing. 

J. V. Kirro., 


Esq'. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Oxford Book of English Verse, 1250-1900. 

osen and edited by A. Quiller-Couch. 

(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

A GLANCE at the title-page will show that the com- 
piler of this volume has attempted a big task, and 
most readers will, we think, agree with us that 
two volumes were needed instead of this one over- 
bulky whole of 1,084 pages between two covers. 
Two-thirds of that amount was recently brought 
out in two volumes when the Clarendon Press 
published Dryden’s ‘ Essays.’ We therefore are 
the more surprised to find this overblown garland 
of similar form and appearance not divided. This 
grumble over, we may proceed to congratulate the 
Oxford scholar on his taste. Much of any modern 
anthology is a settled matter, thanks largely to 
Palgrave and others who have worked in the same 
field; discoveries of genius, except in the most 
modern, are uncommon, and the matter of propor- 
tion is chiefly that in which an anthologist is tried. 
Many have special preferences which involve undue 
exclusions. ‘“‘Q” is free from this kind of pre- 
judice, and all round his collection is, for the 
greater part, as good as any reasonable man could 
wish, and more fairly representative of the choicest 
older poetry than any we know. We get, and 
expect to get, ‘Lycidas,’ the two bridal poems of 
Spenser, an excellent show of Herrick and the 
Elizabethans, ‘Come live with me’ and the Reply, 
‘ The Scholar-Gipsy ’—in fact, nearly all our favour. 
ites—with such rarer appearances as Randolph’s 
‘Come, Spur, away,’ Wither’s ‘I loved a Lass,’ 
twenty pieces from Landor, Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Ave 
atque Vale,’ three poems by that odd, but true 
yoet George Darley, and Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Jenny 
Erased me’—all very welcome, especially the last, 
a charming thing we knew before only in a charm- 
ing book which deserves to be better known and 
better printed, the ‘Lyra Elegantiarum.’ In _ his 
choice of pieces of this century our critic does not 
win our complete adherence. How could he omit 
‘The Brook’ and ‘ Crossing the Bar’ of Tennyson, 
or forget Browning’s ‘ Never the Time and Place’? 
There is more of W.S. Blunt than William Morris ; 
indeed, the highest passion and grace of the latter 
are hardly here, to our thinking. The latest taste 
is fully catered for. We get something of Fitz- 
Gerald’s ‘Omar’ and of Mr. Kipling and Mr 
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Le Gallienne. Too invidious were it, however, 
to descant- on the right of our latest bards to 
survive. We merely remark that the poets of 
modern humanity, progress, and patriotism have, 
to be frank, not arrived. Such there will be, we 
doubt not, but fair science and Minerva have 
rather frowned than smiled on recent outpourings 
of the sort. 

Religious poetry is rather sparsely represented, 
as if the editor had thought of taking up this side, 
and then dropped it in despair of his limits. We 
are a little surprised to see that he cares to repeat 
Rossetti’s inevitably humorous and therefore un- 
successful phrase about ‘‘ playing at holy games” in 
‘The Blessed Damozel.’ Is it fair to do this when 
the poet has altered the thing himself for the 
better ? ; 

Another matter which has struck us is that we 
hardly get a fair representation of light poetry and 
the jolly muse. We no more expect a poet to be 
always full of high seriousness, the philosophy of 
love or religion, and other lofty sentiments, than we 
expect a railway station to be venerable. Bishop 
Still sings here of ‘‘good ale and old,” but 
where are Peacock’s excellent bacchic things, and 
where are the masters of sentiment—every-day 
ordinary sentiment, if you will, but none the worse 
for that ? Wecome across Lord Cutts, Lord Lyttel- 
ton, and even that splendid sycophant Lord Mel- 
combe, who perhaps never regarded himself, for all 
his confidence, as a select poet. Now we would 
give all these titled gentlemen away to repair 
what is, after all, perhaps the one serious omission 
in this book. No poem by Thackeray Saye 

Before presenting our final thanks to Mr. Quiller- 
Couch for the great care and taste that have gone 
to the making of this volume, we ought to add 
that it is not confined to England. Ireland and 
Scotland get some of the recognition they have 
long deserved. There are two pieces by Walt 
Whitman, one from the Australian H. C. Kendall, 
one from Bliss Carman, this last a true poet, of whom 
too few have heard, born to outlast the purveyors 
of slang and the torturers of our tongue who sell 
their reputations for a song, or what aims at bein 
such. Hlegies we have, and sonnets galore, and goo 
rhetoric, but where are our lyric poets of to-day 
and the fine simplicity they need? Let them come, 
and we shall feel on safer ground than we do now 
in endorsing the view of the preface to these pages 
that English is the language which the Muse 
‘‘among living tongues...... most delights to honour.” 


Shakespeare's Life and Work. By Sidney Lee. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Messrs. SmitH, Exper & Co. have published in a 
slightly abridged edition, and at a price which 
brings it within the reach of the general mass of 
students, Mr. Lee’s monumental life of Shake- 
speare. The omissions will not be perceptible to 
the majority of readers, and the book includes the 
bibliography, appendices, and many admirably 
executed illustrations, including the ‘Flower Por- 
trait’ of Shakespeare, in photogravure. In its 


present shape the work must command a general: 


circulation. 


Studies in_ Fossil Botany. By D. H. Scott, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.R.S. (A. & C. Black.) 

Dr. Scort is already well known for his admirable 

books on flowering and flowerless plants. He has 

now added to these a well-informed and well- 


documented discussion of what paleontology has 
contributed to the restoration of fossil plants. The 
book is admirably illustrated, but not one for the 
beginner, as it requires a good knowledge of geology 
and botany as recently understood; indeed, its 
details are too technical to be discussed in these 
pages with advantage. We need only say that such 
matters as the inflorescence and fructification of 
the Equisetaceze and allied groups are disqussed 
with conspicuous fairness sad knowledge, though 
certainty as to correlation of the various groups, 
and even the external form, of these fossil ferns is 
unattainable. Dr. Scott is pleasingly ready, as the 
best authorities always are, to give credit to other 
workers, foreign and English, in his complicated 
subject. 


Mr. A. CoTGRHAVE, a well-known librarian, has 
published A Contents-Subject Index to general and 
periodical literature (Stock). It covers much the 
same ground as Poole’s well-known ‘ Index,’ but it 
is much cheaper, and it is highly creditable to find an 
one willing to give so much valuable time to a wor 
which cannot fail to be widely used. Nothing is 
more difficult than to find readily old magazine 
articles. This task will be much simplified by 
keeping such a compact volume as this within 
reach. Readers must, however, be careful about 
accepting the authority of information given in 
magazines. We should, for instance, go not to the 
Leisure Hour for an article on Greek literature, 
but to sources of more special authority, such as 
Prof. Gilbert Murray’s ‘ History.’ The book is 
best at general information. 


Scribner's Magazine reached us too late to be 
included in our monthly summary. The most 
notable of its contents is an essay on Puvis de 
Chavannes, with coloured reproductions of some of 
his wonderful decorative designs. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of Depot, with the signature of the writer and. 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
puE in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘t Duplicate.” 

J. G. W.-B.—You should refer to exact page in 
your replies. 

NOTICE. 

Kditorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Ho tes, 


SOME LAMB JOTTINGS. 


Now that Canon Ainger’s great edition has 
been completed, and judgment has been given 
in the Quarterly, perhaps an oaten pipe may 
be allowed to interlude. 

The critic pronounces the edition “ prac- 
tically final.” Alas! in this matter there 
seems no such thing as finality. Canon 
Ainger’s latest edition gives 446 letters, but 
there are at least 570 in print whose chrono- 
- logical order may be fixed with some approach 
to certainty. However unimportant some of 
the omitted letters may be as literature, they 
all have their value as biographical material. 
The addition of a list of published letters 
which it was not eticable to include in 
this edition would have been a great assist- 
ance to students. ; 

The only complaint the Quarterly makes is 
the truncated condition of the notes on the 
*Dramatic Specimens.’ For this the editor 
could easily defend himself. To a rather 
excessive distrust of Lamb’s veracity I have 
previously called attention in your columns 
(ante, p. 85). May I venture to add two 
minor points? The great difference between 
the type of the author’s text and that of his 


quotations exaggerates a grievance which at 
least al] readers of advanced age must feel 
too common ; and the reproduction of the old 
sub-titles of the volumes from the previous 
editions in fewer volumes detracts from the 
general effect. Why label a volume “ Mrs. 
Leicester’s School, &c.,” when it contains no 
part of that work? And in a ‘Life and 
Works’ why should the Life be labelled 
‘Charles Lamb’ because a volume of. bio- 
graphy in a totally different series bore that 
title 

A matter more important from the editorial 
point of view is the chronological arrange- 
ment of the letters. The Quarterly critic 
gives proper credit for the care taken to 
weave in the documents formerly relegated 
by necessity to the notes. (In the alteration 
of the notes some slips occur, however.) But 
there is still evidence that a faithful under- 
strapper might have been useful. It can only 
be due to a Homeric nod that the Canon 
places Letter No. 376 (to Elton) in 1829, when 
it is dated from the India House, which Lamb 
left in 1825. In placing No. 37 (to R. Lloyd) 
in 1798 he follows Mr. Lucas, from whose 
‘ Charles Lamb and the Lloyds’ it is reprinted. 
But the reference to Lamb’s parents as both 
dead proves that it must be subsequent to 
April, 1799, when John Lamb the elder was 
buried. When Lainb writes to Howard Payne 
(No. 221), “I saw it [‘ Ali Pacha’] last night— 
the third night,” it is easy to see by the 
theatrical advertisements in the Zimes that 
he must be writing on 23 October, 1822, not 
“ November,” as printed. The arrangement 
of other letters to Howard Payne, and of some 
of those to the Lloyds, requires reconsidera- 
tion, and_ will, it may be hoped, receive it 
before Mr. Lucas publishes his intended 
combination of Life and Letters (see 
Athencewm, 25 March, 1899). The first pair of 
letters to Manning (Nos. 51 and 52) suffer 
seriously by being transposed. So do Nos. 17 
and 18 to Coleridge, where “last night’s 
epistle” must be looked for after, instead of 
before, No. 17. There are other instances, 
which I do not mention, as the evidence is 
internal, and might be disputed. 

Wherever Lamb annotates his own letters 
(as he sometimes does), his notes fail to appear 
in this edition, as they failed in that of 1888, 
See, for instance, No. 80 to Manning. 

As to omitted letters, one cannot but 
wonder why that of 17 December, 1799, to 
Robert Lloyd, given in ‘Charles Lamb and 
the Lloyds’ (pp. 106-109), has been left out. 
The omission of others printed there which 
are mere bundles of verbal comment, wrung 
out to order and unintelligible without the 
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text criticized, is easy to understand. Could 
not the letter to Procter, printed in his 
‘ Autobiography’ (1877, p. 281), have been 
included? All editors leave it out, but it has 
a special interest, as bearing on the com- 
promise of the dispute with Taylor about 
the ‘ Last Essays of Elia.’ 

To offer something besides comment which 
may appear rather ungrateful, perhaps I 
may add three items which I believe to be 
new to editors. 

Canon Ainger says Lamb’s employment at 
the South Sea House, which gave us the 
delicious opening Essay of Elia, was “at 
some date unfixed,” and “we are ignorant as 
to the duties and emoluments of his situa- 
tion” (vol. viii. p. 27). Now in a small ex- 
hibit of documents illustrative of the great 
Bubble, preserved in the Albert Museum at 
Exeter, I found the following :— 

Rec? 82 feb’. 1792 of the Honble South Sea 
Company by the hands of their Secretary Twelve 

ounds ls. 6d. for 23 weeks attendance in the 

xaminers Office 

£12:1:6 Cuas. LAms. 

Only the signature isin Lamb’s handwriting. 
This gives us the department in which Lamb 
was employed (the Examiner’s), his salary 
(10s. 6d. a week—paid half-yearly it seems, 
an appalling idea to extra clerks of these 
degenerate days), and the date of part at 
least of his term. 

In Hone’s ‘Every-day Book’ is a letter 
called forth by a communication of the editor 
on ‘Mad Dogs.’ It is under date of 14 July 
in the first volume (my text is Tegg’s reprint). 
It is undoubtedly Lamb’s, and may be com- 
pared with the letter of September, 1827 
(? the month), to Patmore (No. 330 in Canon 
Ainger’s last edition). Hone, not having the 
fear of Christopher North before his eyes, 
had dared to pronounce (3 July) that “ Dogs 
are wholly useless in towns. Exterminate 
them.” Lamb’s tender heart could not stand 
this, and under the mask of “Pompey” he 
pleads for mercy. A reference to Hone’s 
treatment of “mad dogs” may be found in 
Lamb’s letter to him dated 25 July, 1826 (it 
should be 1825), No. 304, but this gives no 
clue to*his own protest. 

In the Atheneum for 13 April, 1833, is 
another very characteristic uncollected piece, 
unsigned, but unmistakably Lamb’s—a review 
(or puff) of Moxon’s ‘Sonnets.’ It is worth 
notice, slight as it is, if only for the remarks 
on publishers. He compliments Moxon on 
“integrity above his avocation”! The im- 
pled assumption that a publisher is to be 
deemed a rogue until he prove the contrary 
may be respectfully recommended to Sir 


Walter Besant. To students of Lamb it 
presents itself as apparently that very rare 
thing in his writings, a piece of wnconscious 
humour. 

I am tempted to ask space lastly for a 
quotation from one of Southey’s letters. 
Writing to his daughter on 17 May, 1824, an 
account of some jest with Mrs. Coleridge, he 
describes the expression of her face thus :— 

‘First, then, it was an expression of dolorous 
alarm, such as Le Brun ought to have painted: but 
such as Manning never could have equalled, when, 
while Mrs. Lloyd was keeping her room in child- 
bed, he and Charles Lamb sate drinking punch in 
the room below till 3 in the morning—Manning 
acting Le Brun’s passions (punchified at the time), 
and Charles Lamb (punchified also) roaring aloud 
and swearing, while the tears ran down his cheeks, 
that it required more genius than even Shake- 
speare possessed to personate them so well; Charles 
Lloyd the while (not punchified) praying and en- 
treating them to go to bed, and not disturb his 
wife by the uproar they were making.”—‘Selec- 
oe from the Letters of Robert Southey,’ 1856, iii. 

There is a genuine glimpse of Charles 
Lamb by punch-light! It affords a very 
interesting illustration of the letter to 
Manning of 28 December, 1799 (No. 51), 
which has not, I think, been hitherto noticed. 
The scene is one among many proofs that 
the supposition of a want of sympathy 
between the temperaments of the two friends 
is quite unfounded (see Canon Ainger, 
vol. vill. 64; Mr. Carew Hazlitt in Bohn’s 
edition of the ‘ Letters,’ i. 223). The Quarterly 
critic alludes to their intimacy as likely to 
receive new illustration, and it is to be hoped 
he is right, for the friendship with Manning 
is quite exceptional in some respects. I may 
add that the ‘Collection of Jests translated 
from the Chinese,’ attributed to Manning in 
the announcement to which the Quarterly 
evidently refers (Atheneum, 24 February), 
are pretty sure to be those alluded to 
in Lamb’s letters to Charles Ollier, which 
editors have been content to assign specu-. 
latively to Hood or to Lamb bimieee though 
a reference to the New Monthly Magazine 
would have proved both alternatives out of 
the question. 

The extract from Southey has a further 
interest of a very tempting, if rather un- 
certain kind. It seems to imply Southey’s 
personal presence at the scene. Was there 
a sort of Round Table set at Cambridge on 
that memorable occasion, where Coleridge, — 
Southey, Lloyd, and Lamb met to adjust 
their differences? See the remark in Lamb’s 
letter to Manning of 28 December, 1799 
(No. 51), “I have not seen Coleridge since.” 
And what has become of the mass of corre- 
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spondence with Lamb and Lloyd under 
which Coleridge groaned in his letter to 
Southey of 15 October, 1799 (‘Letters of 
S. T. Coleridge,’ 1895, i. 307)? “Final,” Mr. 
Quarterly ? Not yet ! J. A. RUTTER. 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS EDITORS. 
(Continued from p. 346.) 


LETTER 2,285(Cunningham’s edition, vol. viii. 
p. 441), addressed to the Rev. William Mason, is 
dated both by Mitford (in the ‘Correspondence 
of Walpole and Mason,’ vol. ii. p. 359) and by 
Cunningham 3 Dec., 1783. It appears, how- 
ever, that this was either a slip of the pen 
_ on Walpole’s part, or a copyist’s or printer’s 
error, and that the date should be 30 Dec. 
The letter was evidently written in reply to 
one from Mason of 25 Dec., 1783 (‘Corre- 
spondence of Walpole and Mason,’ vol. ii. 
p. 362): This is clearly shown by the follow- 
ing parallel passages :— 


Mason’s letter of 25 Dec. 

‘**T remember when the 
Coalition was first pro- 
mulged I began a letter 
to you with ‘Chaos is 
come again,’ but now...... 

will content myself 
with merely wishing you 
a Merry Christmas which 
I should wish to enjoy 
myself if a teazing tooth- 
ache would suffer me to 


““T was really serious 
when I told you I was 
writing a tragedy...... my 
story is an Indian one 
Oe and what would pro- 
bably appear too horrid 
on the stage.” 


Walpole’s letter. 
‘*Chaos, you say, is 
comé again; yes truly; 
and Pope might add: 
‘ Joy to great Chaos! let 
Division reign !’” 


“TI now come to the 
pleaseuiee: part of your 
etter, your Tragedy. I 
rejoice that you are in 
earnest, and shall detest 
your toothache or any 


‘ associable twitches still 


more if they interrupt 
the completion. Don’t 
make it too _ horrid 
neither, that it may be 
licensed at Athens.” 


*‘Chaos” mentioned in both letters is the 


confusion occasioned by the dismissal of the 
Coalition Ministry on 19 Dec., 1783, a further 
proof that Walpole’s letter was not written 
on 3 Dec., when that event had not taken 

lace. The letter should be placed between 

os. 2,289 and 2,290 in vol. vili. of Cunning- 
ham’s edition. 

Letter 2,317 (Cunningham’s edition, vol. viii. 
p. 495), addressed to Hon. H. 8. Conway, and 
dated 14 Aug., 1784, was first published in 
vol. v. of Horace Walpole’s ‘Works’ (4to. 
edition, 1798). The names of two of the per- 
sons mentioned in that letter were left blank 
in that edition, as follows: “Lady has 


lost all her liyeries and her temper, and Lady 


—— has cried her eyes out on losing a lurch 
and almost her wig.” The letter was reprinted 
in Wright’s collected edition of 1840 (vol. vi. 
p. 224), when these blanks were filled up as 
follows: “Lady Browne has lost,” &., and 
‘“ Lady Blandford has cried,” &c. These names 
reappear in Cunningham’s edition. The name 
“ Blandford,” at any rate, cannot be correct. 
There was no Lady Blandford in 1784. The 
last bearer of the title previous to that date 
was Maria de Yonge, Marchioness of Bland- 
ford, relict of the grandson of the great Duke 
of Marlborough, and widow of Sir William 
Windham. She was for many years a country 
neighbour of Horace Walpole, who mentions 
her as one of the knot of dowagers with whom 
he passed so much time in later years. She 
died in September, 1779, five years before the 
date of this letter. In his letter to Lord 
Hailes of 10 Feb., 1781 (Cunningham’s edition, 
vol: viii. p. 5), Walpole writes: “TI may add, 
that latterly I lived in great intimacy with 
the Marchioness of Blandford...... who died 
but a year and a half ago at Sheene, here in 
my neighbourhood.” 

It is impossible that Horace Walpole should 
have mentioned Lady Blandford as still living 
in 1784. On the other hand, the allusion ex- 
actly fits Lady Margaret Compton (daughter 
of the fourth Earl of Northampton), who died 
unmarried in 1786, at the age of eighty-three, 
two years after the date of this letter. Lady 
Margaret’s wig, her fondness for gambling, 
and her proneness to tears when luck was 
against her, are all mentioned by Lady Mary 
Coke in her ‘Journal. Lady Mary on one 
occasion writes, ‘“ We played at Lu and I won 
fourteen guineas. Lady Margaret Compton 
lost forty. Lady Ailesbury said she cry’d, 
but I did not see it” (vol. ti. p. 213). Again, 
referring to the wig, which seems to have been 
a favourite topic with Lady Margaret’s con- 
temporaries, Lady Mary writes, “I wish Lady 
Margaret Compton would wear a _ better 
wig. I never saw such a one, excepting 
upon a stick to frighten away birds” (vol. it. 
p. 203). - 

Without inspection of the original letter it 
is difficult to arrive at a definite conclusion. 
It seems, however, probable that the second 
lady was Lady Margaret Compton ; it cer- 
tainly could not have been Lady Blandford. 

I may add that there is no doubt about the 
date of the letter, because of the reference to 
the Spanish expedition against Algiers, which 
took place in the summer of 1784. 

Letter 2,342 (Cunningham’s edition, vol. 
vill. p. 537), addressed to the Countess of 
Ossory, and dated “16 Jan., 1785,” is mis- 
plac HF It evidently belongs to January, 1786, 
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This is apparent from the following considera- 
tions :— 

1. Horace Walpole writes, “I have not 
ventured to see Mrs. Jordan, nor to skate in 
Hyde Park.” Mrs. Jordan first appeared in 
London on 18 Oct., 1785. Walpole could not, 
therefore, speak of going to see her act in the 
previous January. 

Walpole’s mention of skating in Hyde 
Park points to severe weather. The un- 
usual severity of the beginning of the year 
1786 is mentioned in the ‘Annual Register’ 
for that year. The ‘Chronicle’ (p. 193) be- 
gins as follows: “1 Jan. Accounts re- 
ceived from all quarters, of the effects of 
the weather, at the beginning of the new 
year, are dreadful; thunder, lightning, in- 
tense frost, and deep snow, characterize the 
commencement of the present year.” On the 
other hand, January, 1785, was unusually mild, 
as appears from the following entry in Gilbert 
White’s ‘Summary of the Weather,’ printed 
at the end of the ‘Natural History of 
Selborne’: “1785. A thaw began on the 
2d January, and rainy weather, with wind, 
continued to January 28.” 

2. Walpole mentions a cardinal as being 
“abandoned by bishops and clergy, and left 
to the civil power.” The reference is to the 
Cardinal de Rohan, who was arrested in 
August, 1785, for complicity in the affair of 
the diamond necklace. As this fraud was 
committed in February, 1785, and was not 
exposed till six months later, Walpole 
could not have referred to it in the previous 
January. 

3. “General Burgoyne’s ‘ Heiress,’ I hear, 
succeeded extremely well.” This comedy was 
first performed on 14 Jan., 1786, two days 
before the actual date of this letter. 

4. Finally, Horace Walpole mentions the 
deaths of Lady Brudenell and Lord Dacre. 
Anne Legge, wife of James, first Baron 
Brudenell of Deene (afterwards fifth Earl 
of Cardigan), died on 12 Jan.,1786. Thomas 
Barrett Lennard, seventeenth Baron Dacre, 
died on 13 Jan., 1786. 

These facts prove that this letter was 
written in 1786, not in 1785. It is un- 
necessary to assume that the present date 
(16 Jan., 1785) was a mistake of the printers. 
The new year had so recently begun that 
Horace Walpole (as in other cases) no doubt 
wrote the date of the previous year in- 
advertently. 

This letter should therefore be placed 
between Nos. 2,381 and 2,382 in vol. ix. of 
Cunningham’s edition. 

HELEN TOYNBEE, 


(To be continued,) 


ANTIQUITY OF COLLEGE GARDENS AT 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 

A COLLEGE garden in either university is 
generally far older even than the foundation 
to which it at present belongs. At Oxford, 
for instance, the beautiful walks and meadows 
of Christ Church anciently formed the de- 
mesne of St. Frideswide’s Priory—occupied 
successively by nuns, secular canons, and 
regular canons of the Order of St. Austin— 
the church of which: has been both a 
college chapel since 1524 and cathedral of 
the diocese since 1546. Already in 1497 
Bishop Alcock of Ely, in which diocese Cam- 
bridge lies, had converted the church of 
St Rhadegund’s Nunnery into a chapel for 
the use of his new foundation, Jesus College, 
at the younger university. ‘ 

Again at Oxford, the Austin Friars dwelt 
upon the present site of Wadham, where the 
college garden, the more extensive grounds 
of the Warden, and, possibly, the peculiar 
character of the tracery in the seventeenth- 
century chapel windows—reminiscent of a 
style in vogue at least a hundred years 
earlier—are all memorials of a former régzme ; 
while at Cambridge their place of residence 
is now represented by the buildings and 
grounds of the new university museums, 
which have in their turn usurped the place 
of the old botanical gardens. At the latter | 
university also the Carmelites or White 
Friars occupied a site between Queens’ and 
King’s colleges; the Dominicans or Black 
Friars dwelt where now stands Emmanuel ; 
the Franciscans or Grey Friars where we see 
Sidney Sussex at the present day ; the Friars 
of the Penitence of Jesus Christ, commonly 
called Friars of the Sack, lived probably on 
the piece of ground now partly covered by 
the Fitzwilliam Museum ; the White Canons 
are supposed to have owned ahouse where now 
stand Addenbrooke’s Hospital and grounds ; 
and the Lady Margaret’s great college of 
St. John the Evangelist superseded the 
hospital of St. John for Austin Friars, pre- - 
cisely in the same manner as Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, took the place of the ancient 
hospital of St. John the Baptist. ou 

At Oxford the magnificent buildings and 
gardens of the White, Black, and Grey Friars 
have entirely perished. Edward IL. gave the 
royal manor of Beaumont to the Oxford Car- 
melites in gratitude to Our Lady for his 
escape from the Scots in 1314 ; yet nothing 
now remains but a somewhat dreary street 
to remind one of the religious house, anciently 
a palace, wherein was born Richard Coeur-de- 
Lion, king and troubadour. The Dominicans 
dwelt without, and the Franciscans imme- 
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diately within, the southern wall of the town, 
the latter having absorbed the humbler de- 
mesne of the extinct Penitentiary Friars, 
whose garden, in name at least, still survives 
as Paradise Square. Within the Franciscan 
cemetery was buried all that was mortal of 
Friar Roger Bacon. 

At the same university the beautiful 
meadows and gardens of Worcester College 
were, until the dissolution of the monasteries, 
the property of the monks of Gloucester and 
other Benedictine houses ; the classic grounds 
of Trinity belonged in like manner to the 
Benedictine monks of Durham ; the famous 
grove of St. John’s was enjoyed by Ber- 
nardine monks; and the compact territory 
of the Oxford Union Society harboured the 
Benedictines of St. Mary’s College, almost 
the only record of which—besides memories 
of Hrasmus’s visit to the learned Prior Char- 
nock, and of its later degradation into the 
city Bridewell—is the roof of Brasenose 
Chapel, removed, according to tradition, from 
the chapel of the former college at the 
dissolution. There remain the gardens of 
Merton and Corpus Christi, through which 
a private walk was made during the siege 
of Oxford, in order that Charles I. might 
pass from Christ Church to visit his queen 
at Merton; those of New College, which 
consisted anciently of a piece of waste land 
used as a plague pit, together with a lane 
running immediately within Henry III.’s 
town wall, still kept in repair by the college ; 
those of Exeter, with their great fig trees, 
which took the place of some of the earliest 
college buildings ; and finally the Physick or 
Botanical Garden, the earliest of its kind 
in the kingdom, being founded in 1632 by 
Henry’ Danvers, Earl of Danby, who gave 
five acres on the Cherwell, part of which 
property had served as the local burial- 
ground for the Jews, until their wholesale 
expulsion from England by Edward I. 

A. R. Bay ey. 


THE TRANSLITERATION or Two ForEIcn 
Names.—In the newspapers there are just 
now two frequent misspellings which should 
not be allowed to pass without protest, as 
they may lead to mispronunciations. The 
first is the South African name Lourenco 
Marquez, which often appears as Lourenco 
Marquez, owing either to carelessness or to 
a defective fount. In the latter case it would 
be better to print Lourenzo than Lourenco, 
as the first approximates more nearly to the 
proper sound aie the second. The cedilla is 
intended to signify that of the two sounds of 
c, the sibilant, and not the k, sound is in- 
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tended. The subscript cedilla is really a 
little z, as we see from the Italian word 
zediglia, which is derived from the Low Latin 
diminutive zetecula, from zeta. The other 
misspelling is when the name of the German 
statesman von Bulow is printed von Bulow. 
Here w% stands for the diphthong we, the 
superscript dots being originally only un, 
a curtailed form of the German script e, 
which resembles our n. If the fount does 
not possess zw it would be better to print 
Buelow than Bulow, which sets the teeth on 
edge as much as if the authorship of ‘ Faust’ 
were attributed to a wholly imaginary per- 
sonage called Gothe or even Goth, or as if the 
names of Alsop, Aischylus, Ceesar, Phoenician, 
or Pheebe were spelt Asop, Aschylus, Casar, 
Phonician, or Phobe. Such misspelling leads 
to mispronunciation, as in the case of the 
late Prof. Max Miiller, who, owing to his 
name being commonly misprinted, is often 
called Muller instead of Miller, which is 
nearer to the correct sound. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTMAS (continued 
From 9" 8, iv. 515) :— 
_ “The oblation of poultrey at Christmas is men- 
tioned in Doomsday.”’—Stillingfleet, ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Cases,’ 1698, p. 253. 

**Who would have thought to have seen in Eng- 
land, the churches shut and the shops open on 
Christmas day ?”—Howell’s ‘ Letters,’ quot. in 
Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,’ 1812, vol. i. pref. p. xxxv. 

Hezekiah Woodward, ‘The Lord’s Day the 
Saints’ Day, Christmas an Idol-Day,’ London, 1648 
(‘D.N.B.,’ Lxii. 423 b). 

‘Christ’s Nativity’ in Henry Vaughan’s ‘Silex 
Scintillans,’ 1650 (ed. 1900, pp. 65-7), concluding :— 

Alas, my God! Thy birth now here 
Must not be numbred in the year. 

1653, November. ‘‘ Order for a bill to take away - 
holy-days, and days not judicial.” ; 

1654, December 25. ‘‘The House sate though it 
was Christmas-Day, and proceeded in their debates 
touching the government.”—Whitelocke’s ‘Memo- 
rials,’ 1682, pp. 549, 592. 

William Bray, ‘Observations on the Christmas 
Diversions formerly given by the Lord of Misrule, 
from papers at Losely,’ in Archwologia, vol. xviii 
(1816). ; : 

Me harig hook in ee eae in the Church 
Times, 22 December, 1899, p. : 

W. C. B. 


“ PENSEROSO.” (See 7 §. viii. 326.)—In the 
review of ‘The Cinque Ports’ (ante, p. 459) I 
regret to read, “ penseroso, if we may repeat 
Milton’s misspelling of the word.” At the 
above reference I showed that Milton’s 
spelling was accurate, and that Mark Patti- 
son had thought otherwise through neglect- 
ing to observe the difference between the 
Italian of to-day and that of Milton’s time. 

W, H, Davin. 
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I near ea eee 


“GrupcE”: “To Gruper.”—This word has 
now a somewhat different meaning as a verb 
and as a substantive. ‘To grudge or be- 
grudge a person anything” is either to give 
it unwillingly or be displeased at seeing it 
bestowed by some one else. But the original 
signification was to murmur or complain, and 
in this sense it is used in Ps. lix. 15, although 
the Hebrew word seems rather to mean “ stay 
or pass the night,” as a marginal rendering in 
the A.V. gives it. But in James v. 9 the 
Greek word evidently means “ murmur,” and 
no doubt “ grudge” was intended to be taken 
in that sense in the A.V., which also gives a 
marginal note “groan or grieve not.” In 
view, however, of the alteration in the mean- 
ing of the word “ grudge,” the Revisers have 
here substituted “murmur,” as they have also 
done (“murmuring ” instead of “ grudging ”) 
in 1 Pet. iv. 9, where the alteration is specially 
desirable because the word “grudging” in 
the A.V. seems to make good sense (but not 
the proper sense) in its present meaning. 

The case is different with “ grudge” as a sub- 
stantive, which has not altered its meaning. 
To have or bear a grudge against any one is 
to have a quarrel or retain an_ill-feeling 
towards him, and in this sense it is asserted 
of Herodias in the marginal rendering (“an 
inward grudge”) A.V. of Mark vi. 19; the text 
has “quarrel,” but the Revisers substitute 
“set herself against him.” It is worth notice 
that Cruden enters this place under both 
“orudge” and “quarrel.” In Lev. xix. 18 the 
A.V. has “bear any grudge,” which gives 
the sense well, though the Hebrew has 
simply the verb “retain” with “ill-feeling ” 
understood. 

“To grudge” seems to have altered its 
meaning before the time of Dryden, who uses 
it in the modern sense. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


‘ORIGIN OF CURRENT PHRASES.’ — Under 
this heading the Westminster G'azette of 
24 November published the following :— 

“‘The origin of certain phrases which have passed 
into the language is never without interest. Here 
are two, for instance, of which the authorship has 
never been known. The Queen was first called 
‘Empress of India’ in an official document put forth 
to the natives of the Malay States by Sir Andrew 
Clarke, Governor of the Straits Settlements, in 
1872. The same gallant officer coined and used for 
the first time the phrase ‘the living wage’ in a 
ee which he made when contesting Chatham in 


One would like a little more chapter and 
verse in support of these contentions. Lord 
Beaconsfield, in 1876, referred in Parliament 
to ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack’ as an authority for 
styling the Queen ‘‘ Empress of India.” When 


was this first done? And in the early 
eighties an Irish judge, dealing with a land 
case, spoke of the necessity for a tenant’s rent 
being only such as would enable him to 
“live and thrive,” which was an anticipation 
in idea of the “living wage.” POLITICIAN. 


““ PNGLISH-SPEAKING.”—Along in the seven- 
ties, or a little earlier, when occasions called 
for frequent expression of an idea which, 
owing to circumstances of recent emergence, 
had attracted special notice, this combina- 
tion, now so widely current, began to suggest 
itself, as being often preferable to a circum- 
locution. Who it was that then led the way 
in bringing it forward we should inquire in 
vain ; and to many a writer, very probably, 
it appeared, when he first used it, as a ven- 
ture of his own. Like the substantives 
abandonment and pervert, for instance, it was, 
however, perhaps unconsciously, a revival of 
a vocable which, originally proposed when 
no special need for it was recognized, came in 
time, under altered conditions, to be found 
acceptable. That it occurred, even at a date 
when living septuagenarians had not yet 
seen the light, to an author with whom the ~ 
devising of compounds was a hobby, will 
surprise no one that is acquainted with his » 
pages :— ; 

“‘ Thence was created the necessity of employing 
these so little trustworthy trustees, not only as ~ 
assistants and advocates, but even as interpreters 
between the English-speaking parties and the 
French-speaking judges.” —Jeremy Bentham, ‘Jus- 
tice and Codification Petitions’ (1829), ‘ Abridged 
Petition for Justice,’ p. 6 rH 


Marlesford. 


“Sonties.” — This form, occurring in 
‘Merch. Ven.,’ II. ii. 47, has never been fully 
explained. Old Gobbo here takes occasion 
to swear “by God’s sontzes.” Mr. Wright 
suggests either saznts or sanctity ; Dr. Schmidt . 
suggests F. santé or sanctity. A little re- 
flexion will soon settle the matter. 

It can hardly be from saznts, because that - 
word was too common to be corrupted ; nor 
from santé, because that affords no true 
sense. All that remains is simply to inquire 
for the O.F. form of sanctzty. 

The forms were numerous, and are given 
by Godefroy, s.v. saintee, which is the form 
we want. And Littré, s.v. saznteté, says: 
“Tl se dit par excellence en parlant de 
Dieu.” In fact, the oath “by the sanctity 
of God” is exactly parallel to that of “by 
the dignity of God”; and both were cor- 
rupted (as oaths are often purposely cor- 
rupted or disguised) in a similar way, viz., 
by adding a plural ending, like that seen in 
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zound-s, ’snazl-s, and many more. Hence, 
just as the latter became ’s. dazns, so the 
former probably became santies. The change 
to sontres is due to the confusion between 
O.F. saintee, sanctity, and saintee, variant of 
santé, health, the latter being much the 
commoner word. There is nothing left to 
explain. Water W. SKEAT. 


“ AccREDIT..”—Within the last fifty years, 
or thereabouts, the verb credit, in the book- 
keeping credtt...to, credit...with, has ceased 
to be exclusively technical, and, in popular 
phraseology, accrede:t threatens to become 
established as a synonym of it. Zo accredit 
...wrth is admitted into the Oxford dictionary, 
and, though unsupported by any but in- 
different_ authority, without note of dis- 
approval. Zo accredit...to, not recorded 
there, seems to belong, as yet, to the other 
side of the Atlantic. In American news- 
papers we meet with it constantly. In one 
such occurs: “I blame him alone for all that 
has been accredited to me.” Two other 
relevant quotations here follow :— 

“To the fanatical hordes of Islam......is to be 
accredited the extinction of the Mystic Orgies of 
the East.”—Alexander Wilder, in R. P. Knight’s 
‘Symbolical Language, &c. (New York, 1876), 
Di SX Vii. 

-“The introduction of the name ‘Columbia] as a 
poetic title for the United States is to be accredited 
to Dr. Timothy Dwight, afterwards President. of 
Yale College.”—M. C. L., New York, in‘ N. & Q.,’ 
7 April, p. 272. 

Ky H. 


Marlesford. 


Tue Burier Pepicree.—The following is 
clipped from T'rewman’s Exeter Flying Post 
for 20 Oct. The newspaper in question has 
appeared regularly ever since its first pub- 
lication in A.D. 1763, and is known affection- 
ately amongst its admirers as “the Old 

lyer”:— 

‘*Tt may not be generally known that the Buller 
family was not originally a Devonshire one, but 
eame from Liskeard, in Cornwall. About 1730 
James Buller married the only daughter and heiress 
of Willam Gould, of Downes, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mr. Quicke, of Newton St. Cyres. The Gould 
family had been in considerable repute in Exeter 
and Seaborough, Dorset, since 1434. Moses Gould, 
father of the William Gould mentioned, married 
Susannah, daughter of John Kelland, of Painsford, 
for many years M.P. for Totnes. Hersister Bridget 
married Hugh Stafford, of Pynes, whose father, 
Hugh Stafford, had married Lucy Courtenay, of 
Powderham, whose sister had married William 
Walrond, of Bradfield. The Earl of Iddesleigh, 
Lord Northcote of Exeter, and Sir Redvers Buller 
are therefore descended from the same ancestors of 
Gould and Kelland. The junior branch of the 
Buller family was represented by the late Judge 
Yarde Buller. They acquired the estate of Lupton, 


near Brixham, by marriage with the Yarde family, 


and assumed the additional name of ‘ Yarde.’ The 
late Sir J. Yarde Buller, who for a considerable 
period represented South Devon, was created Baron 
Churston in 1858; he died in 1871. The late Mr. 
John Francis Buller, of Morval, who in the opinion 
of the Heralds’ College was the head of the Buller 
family, bequeathed Morval to his sisters, Mrs. 
Henry Hawkins ‘Tremayne, of Exeter, and_ the 
Dowager Lady Duckworth, now of Knightleys, 
Exeter.” 
Harry HEms. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


Dr QUINCEY AND THE Story oF ‘ ALADDIN.’ 
—In his account of the juvenile literature 
read in the company of his sister Elizabeth, 
De Quincey mentions the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 
“Mrs. Barbauld,” he says, “having occasion in 
the days of her glory to speak of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ insisted on ‘Aladdin,’ and secondly 
on ‘Sindbad,’ as the two jewels of the collec- 
tion.” This expression of critical opinion 
appears in ‘ Miscellaneous Pieces,’ in prose, by 
J.and A. L. Aikin (second edition, 1785, p. 126). 
In the essay ‘On the Pleasure derived from 
Objects of Terror’—an essay which precedes 
the admirable fragment of ‘Sir Bertrand ’— 
we read: “In the‘ Arabian Nights’ are many 
most striking examples of the terrible joined 
with the marvellous: the story of Aladdin 
and the travels of Sinbad [szc] are particularly 
excellent.” Such was the apparently obvious 
remark that gave umbrage to the quick- 
witted children. It is surely an evidence of 
the remarkable tenacity of De Quincey’s 
memory that this sentence should have re- 
mained in his mind from the childish days in 
which he read it to the middle age in which 
he wrote his ‘ Autobiographical Sketches.’ He 
proceeds to analyze the story of the impri- 
soned lamp, which can only be released from its 
subterranean dungeon by “the hands of an 
innocent child.” The child must have a 
“special horoscope,” or a “peculiar destiny 
written in his constitution.” To find him the 
magician “applies his ear to the earth; he 
listens to the innumerable sounds of footsteps 
that at the moment of his experiment are 
tormenting the surface of the globe; and 
amongst them all, at a distance of 6,000 miles, 
playing in the streets of Bagdad, he distin- 
guishes the peculiar steps of the child 
Aladdin.” On this De Quincey enlarges in a 
remarkable and highly characteristic passage. 

Now the curious circumstance is that this 
incident, described with all De Quincey’s 
wealth of diction, does noé occur in ‘Aladdin.’ 
The first African magician meets the boy in 
the street :— 

‘‘ Whether this magician, who was well skilled in 
physiognomy, had remarked in the countenance of 
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Aladdin the signs of such a disposition as was best 
adapted to the purpose for which he had under- 
taken so long a journey or not is uncertain.” 
And when years afterwards it occurs to 
the magician to inquire as to the exact 
manner of the supposed death of Aladdin, he 
takes out a square-covered box used in the 
“science of geomancy.” He smoothes the 
sand with which it is filled, arrays the points, 
draws a figure and forms a horoscope, and 
learns that Aladdin lives and prospers. And 
the younger brother of the African magician 
employs the same method. Nothing like the 
incident which De Quincey describes is to be 
found in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ so far as 
I can remember. The only English version 
then available was the one based on the 
French of Galland. It has been thought 
that Galland invented the story of ‘ Aladdin,’ 
but the Arabic text has been discovered, and 
translated by Mr. John Payne, who in one 
of the notes gives an elaborate and interest- 
ing description of the geomantical method. 
The unsolved problem is this:—Did De 
Quincey read the incident in some other fairy 
tale, or did the precocious brother and sister, 
perhaps misunderstanding the text before 
them, evolve from their childish imagination 
this striking figure of the magician able to 
discriminate each one of the myriad footsteps 
that daily and hourly fall upon the earth ? 


Wittiam E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


Oneries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
He oe that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


“CRYING ‘ NOTCHELL.’”—“ To cry ‘notchell,’ 
or ‘natchell,’” is to give notice that a certain 
person or persons will not pay the debts of 
another person. It is commonly used of a 
husband advertising that he will not be 
responsible for debts contracted by his wife. 
The expression is recorded only in Lancashire 
and Cheshire glossaries. Is it used else- 
where? What is the etymology of “not- 
chell”? Ihave read the article in Davies’s 
‘Supplementary English Glossary, — s.v. 
* Nochell.’ A. L. MAyHew. 


CHAIN-MAIL REINTRODUCED INTO THE 
British Army.—During the last few months 
I have noticed that the shoulders of troopers 
in, I think, more than one cavalry regiment 
were protected by pieces of iron chain-mail. 
Would some one kindly give the exact date 
on which this iron chain armour was reintro- 


duced into the British army, and say if it has 
been used in South Africa? C. DEBosco. 


AuTHOoRSHIP oF Lines Wantep.—I have 
exhausted my resources, including the help 
of a very intelligent librarian, in endeavour- 
ing to trace the authorship of the following 
lines :— 

United States, your banner wears 
Two emblems: one of fame, 
The other one, alas! it bears 
The token of your shame. 
’Tis true your constellation types 
White freedom by its stars ; 
But what’s the meaning of the stripes? 
They are your negroes’ scars. 
Can you or any of your readers solve the 
puzzle? I only know that the passage was 
given as a dictation exercise about a quarter 
of a century since. There may possibly be a 
verbal error or two—not more, as it is repro- 
duced from memory by one on whose youth- 
ful mind the lines made a great Beebe ds 


Mite Enp Gate Portery.—During some 
recent excavations in Bristol a small, glazed 
stoneware, oval barrel-shaped vessel was dis- 
covered some 10 feet below the level. At 
one end of this miniature barrel, just above 
the outlet, the following name and address 
occur, in three lines, in script characters: 
“Sinclair | Mile End | Gate.” I imagine the 
address refers to London (as there is no such 
spot locally), and I shall be glad if some 
reader can answer any of the following 
questions :—Where was Mile End Gate 
situated? If a pottery existed at that spot, 
when was it founded, and how long did it 
flourish? If the name does not refer to a 
potter, who was this Sinclair of Mile End 
Gate ? JOHN KE, PRITCHARD, 

Bristol. 

[Mile End Bar, where Mile End begins, is exactly 
a mile from Aldgate. Information concerning Mile 
End Green, now Stepney Green, to which Shake- - 
speare, Milton, Pepys, and many others allude, will 
be found in ‘London Past and Present,’ by 
Wheatley and Cunningham. | 


“THamp.” — A Lancashire dialect writer 
(the late Mr. O. Ormerod) used this word, 
and defined its meaning as “soft.” I have 
failed to find any other authority for it. A 
friend of mine, who knew Mr. Ormerod inti 
mately, assures me that it is not a misprint, 
and that, at all events in 1851, it was a recog- 
nized dialect word in Lancashire. Can any 
one quote another example of its use ? 

Henry FIsHwiIck. 


‘EssENCE OF MALONE.’—In an old volurne 
of ‘ Miscellanies’ I find a pamphlet entitiled 


? 
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*‘ Another Essence of Malone ; or, the Beauties 
of Shakspeare’s Editor,’ London, printed for 
T. Becket, Pall Mall, 1801, pp. 128 exclusive 
of title-pages. Who was the author ? 
E. M. Dey. 
St. Louis. 


_ {Lhe author is George Hardinge, for whom see 
‘ D.N.B.,” Nichols’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ &c. See also 
N. & Q.,’ 2997S. xi. 30.] 


QuUoTATIONS.—May I ask the friendly aid 
of ‘N. & Q.’ readers for authors or passages 
of the following lines or sayings, which as 
yet I have not been able to trace to their 
source }— 

. Fit scelus indulgens per nubila secula virtus. 

. Mira cano: sol occubuit; nox nulla secuta est. 

. Est rosa flos Veneris, &c. The right reading 

and author required. 

. Ubi lapsus? quid feci? 
* Apologia.’ 

. De male quesitis vix gaudet tertius pres. 

. Charles V. saying of Luther, ‘‘I war not with 
the dead.” 

. Pour tromper un rival, artifice est permis ; 
on peut tout employer contre un enneni. 

_ may remark that the first of these citations 

is peculiarly appropriate to the leniency 

shown to certain of the enemy in the present 

war ; and that the last is incorrectly ascribed 

by Fournier to Cardinal Richelieu (‘ Thuille- 

ries’). Puitip Norta. 

[3. Est Rosa flos Veneris; quo dulcia furta laterent, 
Harpocrati matris dona dicavit Amor. 
Inde Rosam mensis hospes suspendit amicis 
Conviva ut sub ea dicta tacenda sciat. 

From ‘ Anthologia Veterum Latinorum Epigram- 

matum et Poematum’ of Peter Burmann the 

younger. } . 


Quoted in Newman’s 


NI OO - Whe 


Wyvitt Baronetcy.—Can any of your 
readers say how the Wyvill baronetcy be- 
came extinct ? Notts. 


“Saint” or “Sr.”—-In France the almost 
invariable custom is to spell “Saint” in full. 
Frenchmen write and _ print  Porte-Saint- 
Martin, Saint-Cloud, Saint-Eustache, &c. 
In England the contraction is so rigorously 
observed that I cannot get printers to pay 
any heed to my spelling of French names. 
When did this variance of custom begin, and 
is there any explanation of it ? He'P: 


WAVERLEY IDENTIFICATION.—Can you refer 
me to any work which throws light on the 
original prototype of Bailie Nicol Jarvie? 

. ie 1 a 


REFERENCE WANTED.—Who said, “I wish 
I could be as sure of anything as Tom 
Macaulay is of everything”? I have seen 
it attributed to Lord Melbourne; and now 
on p. 67 of ‘Newton: his Friend and _his 
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Niece, by the late Augustus De Morgan 
(Stock, 1885), I find it alluded to as “Lord 
Lansdowne’s (rumoured) gibe.” D. M. 


(We have always understood it to be due to 
George Cornewall Lewis. ] 


Miss Martingav’s ‘GUIDE TO THE LAKES.’ 
—A friend has lent to me a copy of Miss 
Martineau’s ‘Guide to the Lakes’ (1855). It 
is a quarto with coloured plates by Leighton 
Brothers. Can any correspondent say how 
many of these coloured plates there should 
be, as this copy contains four only? I have 
the octavo guide, which is the same as the 
above, except in size, and that it bears the 
date 1855, and the plates are steel. The date 
in the octavo edition proves nothing, as there 
was a reissue in 1861 with still the earlier 
date on the title-page. S. L. Perry. 


Ulverston. 


Oxp Crocks.—Do the works on old clocks 
contain the names of makers or dealers in 
provincial towns? I say dealers, for I suppose 
that formerly, as now, clocks as often bore 
the name of the retailer as that of the actual 
maker. I wish to know the age of one bear- 
ing the name “ Nethercotte, Chipingnorton.” 
One in the trade says it is about one hundred 
and forty years old. The letters appear to 
be of the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the name is in one word, as it was 
often at that period and earlier. TAs 


Usk Castie.—In Church Bells of 19 Octo- 
ber appeared an _ interesting illustrated 
article on Usk Church. Near the commence- 
ment was the following sentence: “The re- 
mains of the old castle, reputed to have been 
the birthplace of Edward LV.and Richard IIL, 
are still to be seen.” I addressed a letter to 
the editor soliciting further particulars con- 
cerning this tradition, but it was merely 
acknowledged, and not inserted in the paper. 
I now beg to ask if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will kindly furnish me with any grounds 
whereon such a tradition could be based. I 
always thought it was a fact beyond dispute 
that Richard III. was born at Fotheringhay 
Castle, Northamptonshire, on 2 October, 
1452; and was not Edward IV. born at 
Rouen ? JoHN T. PAGE. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Acuitt IstanD.—In all the standard books 
of reference this island is described as “Achill 
Island or Eagle Island,” and in one instance 
“ Achill Island means Eagle Island.” I shall 
be glad to have the history and derivation of 


‘the word, 2.e. how it is “ Achill” comes to 
mean “Eagle.” I have exhausted all the 
| 
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usual sources of information, such as geo- 
graphies, gazetteers, and encyclopedias found 
in our admirable Free Reference Library, 
together with Canon Taylor’s books, but 
cannot find the information I am in want of. 
I have an idea it is a corruption of the 
Spar ALFONZO GARDINER. 
ceeds. 


[The Spanish for eagle is aguila. 
seems a more likely source. ] 


Hatton CuHarters.—The First Report of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 1870, 
gave a list of fifteen Saxon charters forming 
part of the Hatton collection, belonging to 
the Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham. I 
am anxious to know whether any full tran- 
scripts of these charters have since been 
given, or whether they are now oe 


GrorcE Apport, M.P. for Tamworth 1640-9, 
known as the Puritan, to distinguish him from 
his namesake, the M.P. for Guildford, with 
whom he is often confused, is stated in the 
* Dict. Nat. Biog.’ and also in Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses’ to have been son or grandson of 
Sir Thomas Abbott of Eastington, Yorks, by 
a daughter of the family of Pickering. Is it 
possible to identify him more exactly? Who 
was Sir Thomas Abbott of Eastington? He is 
not included in any list of knights that I 
have seen. A George Abbott, son and heir of 
George Abbott of the city of York, was ad- 
mitted to Gray’s Inn 10 May, 1626, and might 
very well have been the after M.P. The 
member for Tamworth was son-in-law of the 
well-known Col. William Purefoy of Calde- 
cote, and aided in the defence of his father- 
in-law’s mansion-house against Prince Rupert. 
What was his wife’s Christian name? He lies 
buried in Caldecote Church, where a hand- 
some monument was erected to his memory, 
on which are his arms quartering Abbott and 
Pickering. W. D. Pink. 


Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


Sir JoHN BortasE WARREN, Bart., 1753- 
1822.—Does the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. lix. 
p. 412, give the parentage of this admiral 
correctly by describing him as fourth son of 
John Borlase Warren, of Stapleford, Notts, 
and Little Marlow, and his wife Anne? This 


Lat. aquila 


agrees with the statements in Burke’s ‘Ext. 


and Dorm. Baronetcies,’ p. 554, but not with 
the pedigree facing p. 317 of Langley’s ‘ Hund. 
of Desborough,’ where the admiral appears 
as eldest son of John Borlase Warren and 
Bridget Rossell, who were married 14 Noy., 
1752. See also Betham’s ‘Baronetage,’ 
vol. iv. p. 7, and Lipscomb’s ‘ Buckingham- 
shire,’ vol. i. p. 310; but in these two books 


the pedigree is marred by 1752 being treated 
as the year of Bridget Rossell’s death. 
According to Burke, the Arthur Warren who 
married Anne Borlase was the admiral’s 
grandfather; but according to Langley, 
Betham, and Lipscomb, he was the admiral’s 
great-grandfather. See also Earwaker’s 
‘East Cheshire,’ vol. ii. p. 281, note h. In 
G. E. C.’s ‘ Peerage,’ vol. ii. p. 486, and Glover’s 
‘Derbyshire,’ 8vo. edition, vol. 11. p. 186, a 
marriage is mentioned between a_Borlase 
Warren and Anne, daughter of Sir John 
Harpur of Calke, third bart. Were not these 
the admiral’s grandparents ? Hig: 


SwaNns.— 


‘‘This is the ordinaunce for the conseruation and 
keping of the Quenes Maiesties swannes and 
sygnettes, and of the Lordes spirituali and _ tem- 

orall, and of her Commons within the Counties of 
Pineda Northampton, Rutland, Huntingdon, and 
Cambridge” [inter alia]. 

‘Item it is ordeyned that euery swanherde in- 
tending to keepe any swannes or signettes, that 
they shal keepe them in a pen or pit within. xx. 
foote of the common streme, or els within. xx . 
foote of the Quenes hygh way, so that the Quenes 
subiectes passyng by may haue the syght of the 
sayde swannes, vpon payne of . xls.” —‘ Proclam. 
Q. Eliz.,’ Rawlinson Coll. in Bodleian (press-mark 
Arch. F. ¢. 11), at fo. 90. 

Was this a provision made for the esthetic - 
gratification of the lieges ? O70: 


GascoGngE.—I should be glad of information 
respecting aneighteenth-century artist named 
Gascogne. He livedin Fleet Street at one time. 
I believe his Christian name was Peter. He 
was one of a large family, and his father was. 
a James Gascogne. An ancestor of his, also 
Peter Gascogne, was, I believe, concerned in 
the 1715 Stuart rebellion. BETA. 


[No eighteenth-century painter of this name is 
mentioned in Mr. Graves’s exhaustive ‘ Dictionary.’] 


Str Gasriet Cross AND Sir ARTHUR 
BrookE.—I have the above-named in an old- 
family parchment. They must have existed 
about the middle or end of the seventeenth 
century, and are named as the progenitors of 
a Clarke (Irish). I cannot come across any 
trace. I see that in olden days Cross was 
sometimes spelt Croft. Have any of your 
readers ever met with the names ? Pacis 


Bishop’s Hall, Taunton. 


“‘ PHILOSCRIBLERIUS.”—I have a large silver 
spoon dated by the hall-mark about 1740 or 
1750, inscribed on the handle “The Gift of 
Philoscriblerius.” Has this anything to do 
with R. O. Cambridge, the author of ‘The 
Scribleriad ’? E. HEron-AtbeEn. 
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Replies, 


ARNOLD OF RUGBY. 
(9 8. vi. 446.) 

WOULD it not be well to insert the enclosed 

reply from Mrs. Humphry Ward ? 
THE ARNOLDS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘DAILY POST.’ 

Sir,—A paragraph in the Liverpool Daily Post 
has just been sent to me, in which it is stated that 
Matthew Arnold and his family were of Jewish 
extraction, and that their true name is not Arnold, 
but Aaron. This statement, or something like it, 
has been made before by others as misinformed as 
your correspondent. So you will perhaps allow me 
to set the matter at rest. Whatever Matthew 
Arnold might have felt towards any kinship with 
the great Hebrew race, so fruitful in genius and in 
art, had he possessed it, one cannot say; but he did 
not possess it. The main stuff of his Arnold stock 
was pure Hast Anglian; and his father’s Suffolk 
forbears, small yeomen and _ fishing-folk from 
Lowestoft and its neighbourhood, can be traced 
back plainly to the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The name is, of course, of German origin, and there 
are several centres of it in England. But: in 
Matthew Arnold and his kin there was also a 
marked Celtic element, which may perhaps account 
for some of the features and colouring that your 
correspondent misinterprets. On his mother’s side 
he was Cornish, descended from Penroses and 
Trevenens; while through his father’s mother he 
was connected with various Irish families of well- 
known Irish names. East Anglian, mingled with 
Celtic—this, whatever may be the case with other 
Arnolds, sums up the ancestry of Matthew Arnold 
and his father.— Yours, &c., 

Mary A. Warp. 


25, Grosvenor Place, 8. W. 
A. T. MICHELL. 


Nursery Rimes (9 §. v. 27, 93, 216).— 
Every one knows the nursery rime begin- 
ning with the words . 

Hey, rub a dub, three maids in a tub. 
Halliwell has changed the “ maids” to “men,” 
but the former is the word in the old editions 
of ‘Mother Goose.’ In the ‘ Mythologia’ of 
Natalis (Padua, 1616) the Three Graces are 
represented as standing with a serpent coiled 
thrice round their legs, z.e. in. three rings 
below the knees. Now this is eminently at 
first sight suggestive of the hoops of a tub, 
and, in fact, such a triple ring could hardly 
have served any other purpose. Can any of 
your readers inform me whether the Graces 
are ever represented as standing together in 
a shell, vase, or any equivalent for a tub ? 

In reference to this subject, I may mention 
that I have been for some time engaged on a 
work in which I point out the great number 
of English nursery or popular rimes, &c., 
which seem to have been suggested by, or 


which agree with, medieval grotesques, church 
carvings, broadside pictures, and the like, 
on which subject there are many suggestions 
in the works of Wright and Wildridge. I 
should be much obliged to any one who 
would kindly indicate to me any other books, 
engraved sets or series of misereres, or choir 
seats, or Gothic grotesques, which bear on the 
subject, there being little English material 
for it where I now live. There are, however, no 

eople in Great Britain living near any old 
Babine in which are carved figures of the 
olden time, or who possess illuminated MSS. 
or books with quaint decoration, who cannot 
discover with a little search something corre- 
sponding to a nursery or common popular 
rime, jingle, game, or the like; for all these 
things were very extensively used in i as 
decoration, which was abundant in childlike 
feeling. Should any be inclined to aid me in 
this—“for whom for ever I will truly pray 
—I would mention that my address is the 
Hotel Victoria, 44, Lung’ Arno Vespucci, 
Florence, Italy. 

CHARLES GoDFREY LELAND. 


WInsrEr’s GRAVESTONE (9 8. vi. 387).— 


Old Winser was a noted man, he light did give to 
many, 
His life was spent in usefulness, he Press nor puffer 


heeded ; 
He now rests peaceful in the dark, where there ’s no 
light for any, é 
In hopes of seeing brighter scenes, where gas 18 
superseded. 


| His family stood round his bed, as he lay there and 


die did ; ‘ 
He passed away without a priest, he hated all their 


class ; i 
Allscribblers and compilers too he openly derided ; 
Of Andrews he, expiring, said, ‘‘ Poor Billy! What 

an ass ! 


Give him, my son, my dying words. Oh! write them 
down in haste ; j ; 

Tell him to still continue well himself to advertise 

(To him I leave my scissors sharp, my biggest pot of 


paste), : 

Or he’ll be with the fire brigade, when I an angel 
rise.” 

In Kensal Green till Gabriel trumps, this good man 


he reposes ; 
Turned up unto the daisy roots his mouth and eke 


his nose is; ; : 
His children they did share his pelf, of which he 


had good store ; PE a cee 
Andrews he left —to flounder in his pettifogging 


lore. 

The above epitaph may interest your 
readers. It isin an old book that came into 
my. possession some thirty years ago, and 
from its allusion to “gas” seems to apply to 


the Winser mentioned by your querist. 
L. WARDEN, M.D. 
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SERJEANT Hawkins (9'2§, vi. 250).—Through 
the courtesy of the bursar of Oriel College, 
Oxford, I have learnt that the serjeant’s 
university career is correctly stated in Mr. 
Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ and that, when 
the serjeant gave to that college a copy of his 
book, the gift was entered as from a late 
Fellow. The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ therefore, errs 
as to the serjeant’s place of education. It also 
errs 1n making 1673 the year of his birth, if 
when he matriculated at Oxford, 28 Feb., 


1695/6, he was correctly entered as aged 
fourteen. H. C. 


CorPSE ON SHIPBOARD (9 §. vi. 246, 313? 
374, 437).—What I said was that the lines 
quoted by W. C. B. were not an example of 
corpse on shipboard, and the superstition 
relating thereto. The opening lines of the 
sixth book of the ‘Aineid’ show that the 
fleet was anchored, and that the Trojans had 
disembarked. After this Misenus wasdrowned ; 
his corpse was never on board ship at all, but 
lay on the seashore. ®neas did not know of 
his death until he learnt it from the Sibyl. 
The fleet was polluted by the unburied dead 
body. When the body was buried, or rather 
cremated, the fleet was polluted no longer. 

KE. YARDLEY. 


Haypon’s Prorures (9 §. vi. 346, 438).— 

here is here a small oil painting of Napoleon 
at St. Helena, by Haydon, which Sir Henry 
Russell bought from him in 1842. On the 
back of the picture is pasted Haydon’s letter 
offering it as a companion for Sir Henry 
Russell’s small portrait of Wellington, by Sir 
David Wilkie. Haydon’s letter is as follows : 

S1z,—I have a sketch of Napoleon musing on his 
future grave, a very suitable companion for Wilkie. 
Something like this [then follows a slight pen-and- 


ink sketch of the picture]. Let me know, I will 
get it for you to see. Yr obedient, 


B. R. Haypon. 
Below is pasted another paper in Haydon’s 
writing, saying: “From a bronze given by 
Napoleon to O’Meara.” 


ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


ANTIQUITY OF A SLANG PorasE: “Gerring 
UP EARLY” (8S. xi. 86, 181, 197),—An early 
example of this familiar expression occurs in 
Ruggle’s ‘Ignoramus,’ IV. viii. (ed. 1668, 
p. 103): “ Non decepit me, sed te: debet sur- 
gere per tempus qui decipit me.” This play 
was acted twice before James I. in 1615, 
although not printed until 1630, eight years 
after the author’s death. F, ApAmMs. 


“ Hurtiine” (98. vi. 48, 175, 370).—To me 
this word seems graphically to describe the 


passage of the arrow through the air, or that 
of the stone from the sling or from a military 
engine. In ‘Pendennis’ (chap. xix.) 18 the 
following amusing parody of a prize poem :— 
‘‘On to the breach, ye soldiers of the cross. Scale 
the red wall and swim the choking foss. Ye daunt- 
less archers, twang your crossbows well; On, bill, 
and battle-axe, and mangonel! Ply battering-ram 
and hurtling catapult, Jerusalem is ours—id Dews 
vult.” , 
A friend once told me that many fours AO, 
when hearing Spurgeon preach on David an 
Goliath, the preacher imitated the hurtling 
of the stone from the sling in such a forcible 
manner as to alarm the congregation, who 
stooped down to avoid its descent. 
JoHN PickrorD, M.A. 


“Kaki” (9th §. iv. 86, 535).—At the last 
reference HippociipEs states that the mili- 
tary use of this material is about fifty years 
old. In confirmation of this, it may be worth 
quoting the following from an account of the 
attack on the village of Sangao on 11 Dec., 
1849, given in Lumsden and Elsmie’s ‘ Lums- 
den of the Guides’ (Murray, 1899), p. 79 :— 

‘“So quickly did the Guides accomplish their 

task, that an artillery officer deliberately laid a gun 
on them, and was on the point of ordering it to be 
tired when a keen-eyed gunner called out, ‘ Lord! 
sir; them is our mudlarks !’ referring to their mud- 
colour [in foot-note, Khaki] uniform, then for the - 
first time seen in action by British troops, though 
now [1899] so generally adopted by the whole army 
when in the field.” 
And on p. 200 H. B. Edwardes, in a letter to 
H. B. Lumsden, dated Peshawur, 21 July, 
1857, writes: “The whole of the troops here 
are dressed in Khakee.” H. E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 


MARGARET OF BouRBON (9 §. vi. 289, 397). 
—I thank Mr. Rapcuirre for giving the 
month (in 1472) in which Margaret was 
married. I am still very anxious to ascertain 
her date of birth. MEGAN. 


Hutsu (9% §. v. 475; vi. 95, 154, 231, 297, 
392).—The sooner Mr. ELwortHy gives up 
his Celtic “theory” as to the origin of 
Huish the better, I think, for his reputation. 
He should come out of his Somersetshire 
shell and look around him. There is neither 
historical, nor physiographical, nor philo- 
logical basis for his speculation ; and the 
more he labours his case the worse he makes 
it. His difficulty seems to be due to the 
assumption that the meaning of the A.-S. 
hiwise or higwise is rigorously restricted to 
a hide of land with its generally accepted 
acreage, whereas there is evidence that it 
also denoted a piece of land, or a family estate 
or manor, of varying size. If we cut off the 
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“family” prefix, we have A.-S. wise or wysc— 
a piece of land, which gives us the name W2sh. 
Compare L.G. wische, O.H.G. wisa, M.H.G. 
wise, G. wrese—meadowland, pastureland. 
Huish Episcopi has its parallel in such a 
name as Bishopsworth, also in Somerset. 
Hy. Harrison. 


“LANTED ALE” (9 §, vi. 367, 411).— 
Seeing that urine, the world over, used to 
be, or is, regarded as a stimulant—Bourke’s 
‘Scatologic Rites of all Nations’ giving 
abundant evidence of the fact—there surely is 
nothing improbable in its being used in the 
brewing of ale. Such a practice would die 

ard—in country places at any rate. That 
which lay at the back of the custom would, 
of itself, ensure its vitality. W. B. 


Referring to Mr. Moserey’s remarks on 
the medicinal properties of urine, I may say 
that a Devonshire woman, some fifteen years 
ago, strongly urged me to dip my: chapped 
hands in it. Curzon YEO. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


A reference to the practice of adding urine 
to ale will be found in the ‘Oxford English 
Dictionary,’ under ‘Chamber-lye.’ 

Beng. WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


“Smovus” (9 §, vi. 409).—This is a Yiddish 
term, and like other Yiddish terms is not con- 
fined to English, but occurs also in other Teu- 
_ tonic languages ; thus in Dutch it is smous, in 
Dano-Norwegian smaus,in German schmaus or 
schmus. The best accounts of it are those in 
the great German etymological dictionaries, 
such as ‘those of Grimm, Kluge, or Sanders. 
It is not a corruption of “ Moses,” but is from 
a Hebrew word meaning “news,” “tales,” 
miyitow, which in the modern jargon became 
specifically associated with the persuasive 
professional “patter” of the Jewish brokers, 
hawkers, &c. Thence, by an easy and natural 
transition, it passed into the sense of “ Jew.” 
Capt. Grose (1823) defines it as “a German 
Jew.” Leland and Barrére (1889) write of 
“Yiddish or Schmussen” as if these two words 
were synonyms, but this, I believe, is not 
correct. JAMES Piatt, Jun. 


According to Dr. Johannes - Franck’s 
*Etymologisch Woordenboek der Neder- 
landsche Taal’ this word is from the Hebrew 
sémouth, meaning “ talk,” “ persuasion.” The 
East Frisian smaus and the Modern High 
German schmis are used with a similar sense. 
In Modern Dutch smous is a very common 
nickname for a Jew, and is very frequently 
used to indicate a swindler or a usurer. [ 


simply in 
Slang,’ &c., as “German Jew.” 


lineal succession—like rank and file. 


think the word may have been imported into 
England from the Low Countries. ee 


The interpretation of this word is given 
rose’s ‘Dictionary of Buckish 


F. G. Hitton PRICE. 
1, Fleet Street. 


THe Urnitt Ziazac (9 §. vi. 388).—An 


illustration of equine sagacity is shown in 
our streets by slow-moving cart and waggon 
horses, who pertinaciously occupy the line of 


tram-car rails to the hindrance of legitimate 
traffic, the gain being in the ease to the 
rolling—or rather lumbering—wheels. The 


animals see the iron rails in advance follow- 
ing the line; and I infer that if our more 


crowded roadways were paved in imitation 
of such lines, the animals would naturally 
adapt themselves thereto, and follow gre 

is 


would lessen disorder. A Ear 


This is a case of training with carthorses, 
though a horse left to rest himself on a hill 
will generally “slant” across the road. 

B. FLORENCE SCARLETT. 


INDEPENDENT CompANY oF INVALIDS (9 8. 
vi. 429).—Among family papers we have 
two warrants relating to this company. The 
first is dated St. James, 8 November, 1756, 
and appoints Mathew Bishop, gent., to 
be lieutenant of the Independent Company 
of Invalids doing duty in the island of 
Guernsey (Graham captain) The second 
is dated Savile House, 27 October, 1760, 
appointing Mathew Bishop, gent., to be 
lieutenant of the 82nd Regiment of Invalids, 
commanded by Col. Parker (signed by his 
Majesty’s command, Holdernesse). The will 
of Mathew Bishop the elder was _ proved 
1763. He describes himself as of Diddington, 
Oxford, gent., and lieutenant in Capt. James 
Graham’s Company of Col.. John Parker’s 
Regiment of Invalids, quartered in the island 
of Guernsey. Further particulars of the 
company will, I believe, be found at the 
Record Office, Chancery Lane (Army List 
Index). Frep. HircHin- Kemp. 


In the year 1773 there were twenty-six 
Independent Companies of Invalids, each 
having a captain, a lieutenant, and an 
ensign ; and they were independent in the 
sense that they did not form part of any 
regiment or battalion. They were composed 
of soldiers whose health had been impaired 
by old age, or service in bad climates, or war 
service, or wounds. Four of these companies 
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were stationed in Scotland, eight in the 
Channel Isles, one in the islands of Scilly, 
one at Pendennis, three at Berwick, two at 
Hull, two at Chester, two at Dover, one at 
Sheerness, one at Tilbury Fort, one—of which 
Adam Wood was lieutenant—at Land Guard 
Fort, Felixstowe. W. 5S. 


“GALLIMAUFRY” (9*8S, vi. 408).—I am obliged 
by the query calling my attention to the point 
raised. My authority for the statement with 
regard to the prefix is Littré (Supplément), 
who says, s.v. ‘Galimafrée,’’ quoting from M. 
Darmesteter, “(la forme primordiale étant 
calimafrée) une composée d’une préposition 
péjorative cal, car, calz, carz, et un radical 
maft ou mafr.” Further, Littré says, “J’ai 
moi-méme, au Dictionnaire, indiqué Ca...... 
comme préposition péjorative.” Brachet does 
not give the word, and the ‘H.E.D.’ says that 
the French form is of unknown origin. There 
must be many students among the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ who would be glad to know what is 
the latest French dictionary that is authori- 
tative on questions of etymology. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Fiction or History? (9% S. vi. 329.)—I 
may add to the editorial note that the story 
may be found in Ritson’s ‘ Metrical Romances,’ 
vol. ili. part iv., under the title ‘The Knight 
of Curtesy and the Fair Lady of Faguell.’ 
The Knight of Curtesy is a strange perversion 
of the Knight of Couci Castle, near St. Quen- 
tin, which was still standing and in good 
repair in 1635. The story, adds Ritson, is 
generally believed to be founded oe fact. 

Paes, 


WINSTANLEY (3° §. vi. 111).—In 1864S. Y. R. 
(an able correspondent, long since deceased) 
asked for particulars of a Mr. Winstanley, 
rector of Gritworth (7.e., Gretworth), North- 
amptonshire, 1752. Perhaps somebody could 
say whether he may be identical with “the 
Reverend Mr. Winstanley, Rector of Llan- 
wenarth in Monmouthshire,” who preached 
a ‘“‘Sermon at the parish-church of St. George, 
Hanover-Square, Sunday, October 28, 1753,” 
London, 8vo., 1753, fourteen leaves. The text 
is 1 Cor. ix. 22,and the sermon was in defence 
of the naturalization of the Jews. It is 
ironically dedicated to Sir Thomas Clarges, 
who seems to have asked publicly in the 
church at the time that it might be printed, 
adding afterwards that the preacher was “a 
Jew and noChristian.” The author met with 
much “ill treatment” and “several little 
insults,” and was the subject of “a sneering 
paragraph in the London Evening Post,” 
1 November. The dedication, dated from 


“Orchard Street, Westminster, Nov., 1753,” 
is signed T. W. At the end is advertised as 
“now in the press” ‘The Christian Calling,’ 
in one vol. 8vo., by the same author. 

Of a later writer, the Rev. Calvin Win- 
stanley, some particulars will be found in 
‘Living Authors,’ 1816, p. 393, and in the 
preface of Wordsworth’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy,’ second ed., 1818, pp. XXvl, XXvVil. 


WwW. C. B 


THe Marsie Arca (9 §. vi. 428, 453). — 
An account of the claim for compensation 
made by the Baron de Bode will be found 
in the concluding chapter of ‘The Baroness 
de Bode, 1775-1803,’ by W. S. Childe-Pember- 
ton, just published by Messrs. Longman. 

W. H. Peet. 


H. S. AsHpee (98 §. vi. 121, 176, 358).—The 
information asked for by Mr. Cann HuGHEs 
I purposely omitted. However, as it is par- 
ticularly desired, I now supply it. Ashbee 
was buried nowhere. He was cremated, at 
his own desire, at Woking. Carefully, how- 
ever, as he seems to have considered every- 
thing, here he made an omission, for he did 
not provide that the ashes should not be 
kept ; probably he did not know that it was _ 
necessary. 

Mr. HuaueEs is quite right as to the articles 
he mentions. I have them all marked in my 
copy of ‘N. & Q.’ with Ashbee’s full name. 

The note on the ‘Essay on Woman’ is a 
little bit of literary deception ; the fact of his 
leaving out the name of the author of the 
‘Index Librorum’ seems to show me it was _ 
written by him, as it undoubtedly was. Any 
one else would have given it, namely, Pisanus 
Fraxi—some play upon his own name? 

The British Museum has accepted his 
books. There was a note as to the rarity of 
some of the books in the Academy (dated 
properly the) 13 Oct., p. 299, quoting the 
Chronicle (2). 

His water-colour drawings are hung at the 
South Kensington Museum temporarily, and 
as yet have not been disfigured with vulgar 
black lettering, so popular at all our galleries. 
As a sample of how this should be done, I 
can refer to the pictures in the Medieval 
Room, British Museum. Any one who desires 
to see how a picture can be vulgarized with 
black lettering on the frame can look at 
Millais’s ‘Inca of Peru’ on the staircase at 
the South Kensington Museum. 

I am sorry that what Mr. MAarcHAM 
(p. 358) looks upon as public spirit was the 
result of lamentable family disagreements. 
I refrained from making any allusion to 
these, but the comments in the press seem to 
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render it desirable. The fullest extract from 
his will was in the Dazly News, 26 September. 
I think I never saw a will that seemed to 
me to do everything it ought not to such an 
extent as thisone. It seems to me that there 
are no circumstances whatever which should 
allow parents entirely to disinherit their 
children. However, it is not forbidden in 
England, though it is in other countries. I 
do not think a man ought even to be allowed 
to pass over his children in favour of his 
grandchildren. By the trusts in Ashbee’s 
will the dead hand will (or may) rule the 
land for seventy years tocome. Theimpolicy 
of this has, to some extent, been recognized 
in the Thellusson case. Mr. MARCHAM says 
that Ashbee’s public spirit is too little fol- 
lowed. I was taking the contrary view that 
London, at all events, is being overdone, 
unless there is full power for the authorities to 
“lend” or give things to provincial museums, 
which I am afraid there is not. The nation 
has, during the last few years, been the 
recipient of property of the value of upwards 
of five millions sterling, now stored in 
London. 

I think I ought to add that my observations 
on the disinheriting questions are purely 
neutral. 
seeing Mr. Ashbee’s children for many years. 

RaLepH THOMAS. 


“ Lic-DEWES” (9 §. vi. 429).—This word is 
apparently the same as “ligdur,” a word still 
used in Kent for long gaiters reaching to the 
thighs. A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


LittLte Lonpon (9 8. vi. 125, 373, 385).— 
There is the site of an old royal lodge near 
King’s Langley, Hertfordshire, still known 
by the name of Little London. The lodge is 
mentioned in the Patent Rolls of 1360 and 


1372. See Archeologia, xlvi. 307-8. 
; JOHN EVANS. 


MARGARET OF BAVARIA (9 §. vi. 369, 453). 
—I think Mr. Prerpornt will find that 
Betham has misled him, and that Margaret 
of Cleves was Jean’s second and childless 
wife. C. S. Warp. 


. Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


Max MiLtER AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
(9 §. vi. 446).—The Dazly Chronicle of 30 
October was quite wrong. Max Miiller’s 
lecture in the Abbey certainly “came off.’ 
It was delivered on the evening of 3 Decem- 
ber, 1873, preceded by “From Greenland’s 
icy mountains,” and followed by the ‘Old 
Hundredth.’ The professor read his discourse 
at the lectern. The choir was not in attend- 


I have not had the pleasure of 


ance, and the Dean and other clergy present 


wore their black college gowns and hoods. I 

may add that the lecture was entitled ‘ Mis- 

sions,’ and not ‘The Religions of the World.’ 
OswaLp Hunter-Buarr, O.S.B. 


Max Miller did certainly lecture in West- 
minster Abbey :— 


3 December, 1873. Day of Intercession for 
Foreign Missions, Prof. Max Miiller delivering a 
lecture on the subject in Westminster Abbey in 
the evening.”—Irving, ‘ Annals of our Time,’ under 


above date. 
W. CROOKE. 


Langton House, Charlton Kings. 
[Other replies received. ] 


Witit1aAm Morris as A MAN or BUSINESS 
(gt §. vi. 406).—I would like to resolve 
C. C. B.’s “ puzzle,” if I may. The first part 
of it, “that neglect of detail is one of the 
secrets of success,” I might properly leave to 
Mr. Mackail to defend—if it really needs 
defence or explanation. It is surely abund- 
antly true of all great workers. Morris saw 
clearly what he wanted, and made straight 
for it. The success he aimed at was that of 
the artist, not what is usually meant by 
success in business. _I do not know if 
C. C. B. was thinking of this sort of success 
when he speaks of the value of exactitude 
and system-—most useful qualities in the 
organizer of a great manufacturing industry, 
but not those which would have very much 
served Morris’s purpose. His object was, not 
to establish a business which, once set in 
motion, would go on automatically, but to 
overcome certain difficulties inherent in the 
production of decorative art at the present 
day—difficulties for which the factory system 
is largely responsible. The only force he 
could rely on was his own genius. What he 
wanted had to be done during his life. We 
have seen great results, in other fields, accom- 
plished lately with much the same “neglect 
of detail” which Mr. Mackail had in his mind 
in speaking of Morris’s method. Had Lord 
Roberts insisted that every soldier should 
carry a clean pair of socks in his knapsack, 
and that a good supper should be waiting 
him at the end of the day, Cronje might not 
now be at St. Helena. Morris neglected 
nothing that went toward the accomplishment 
of hig main purpose. With regard to the 
“curious speech” which has helped to confuse. 
your correspondent, I would venture to sug- 
gest that Mr. Mackail seems sometimes to 
have taken his author too literally. As a 
matter of fact Morris never had fifteen clerks, 
and I doubt whether at any time there were 
more than two or three engaged upon the 
accounts. It is quite certain that, at any 
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time, if Morris had cared to know, he would 
have been told in two minutes exactly how 
much he was worth. I desire to say this in 
justice to those who always kept his accounts 
most carefully. Grorce Younc WARDLE. 


C. C. B. may well be puzzled over the 
suggestion “that the neglect of detail is one 
of the secrets of success.” Nor to my mind 
is “detachment from routine” synonymous 
with “neglect of detail,” with which it has 
nothing whatever in common. Speaking as 
a business man of many years’ standing, I am 
satisfied that no business of any importance 
was ever built up upon a foundation of en- 
during success otherwise than by close and 
unremitting attention to minutest points of 
detail. It is the development of the school- 
days’ advice respecting the care of one’s 
pence which I am delighted to say here was 
the foundation of my own modest position in 
the commercial world. In fact, I ascribe my 
own advancement as much to detachment 
from routine—to looking at things from an 
original standpoint, to not being overborne 
by burdens of precedent—as to any critical 
and continuous vigilance over the minutest 
points of detail; and I am satisfied that 
many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who possess 
business knowledge will endorse my state- 
ment straight away. M. L. R. Bresxar. 


WoRCESTERSHIRE FOLK-LORE (9S. vi. 410). 
—Would not the crumb of bread mean that 
the groom wishes the bailiff might starve ; 
the string and the empty pea-pod that 
he might be hanged, and (according to the 
barbarous old custom) be drawn—z.e., disem- 
bowelled ; and the clod of earth that he might 
hear of the bailiff’s funeral ? 


J. Hotp—EN MAcMIcHAEL. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


As to the symbols contained in the envelope 
the crumb of bread=the bailiff’s body ; the 

iece of earth=burial ; the string=death by 

anging ; the empty pease-cod=the bailiff’s 
value as estimated by the sender. 


JOHN P. STILWELL. 
Yateley, Hants. 


Grace Cuurcu (8 §, viii. 148, 377, 415).— 
We have a Grace Church Street in this city, 
and it is interesting to note that it is situated 
in White Abbey Road. 


Cas. F. Forsaaw, LL.D. 
Bradford. 


DousLe Consonants (9% §. vi. 408).—I 
presume to say that as Bayle came from the 
south of France—from Foix—he continued 
writing such words with one consonant only, 


according to the spelling custom of the whole 
of Provence. One reason why the consonants 
l,m, n, p, ¢ are doubled is generally because 
(besides etymology) the syllables in which 
they enter are of a brief pronunciation. If 
you take, for instance, words like poéle, déme, 
tempéte, the consonant need not be double 
because the preceding syllable is long. 
ALF. HAMONET. 


GENERAL Sir JoHN Cope (9'"S. vi. 329, 395). 
—I find he left an only daughter, described 
as of Grafton Street. She married, 17713 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Alexander 
Leith, Esq., M.P. for Tregony, Cornwall. 
What became of his son John, named in some 
letters, I cannot discover. The general may 
have been John, son of Sir John Cope, Knight 
and Baronet, born 1705, died 1760, or else one 
of the descendants of Col.. John Cope, of 
Jamaica, who, I fancy, was of the Canons 
Ashby branch. I wonder his pedigree is not 
recorded, as he was made Knight of the 


Bath. (Mrs.) J. HAUTENVILLE CoPE. 
Sulhamstead Park, Berkshire. ' 


MrEpIavaL TirHe Barns (9% §, vi. 309, 
397).—The very beautiful and ornate tithe 
barn, called the Abbott’s Barn, is still existing 
at Glastonbury. It is in use and in good 
preservation. H. W. 


“Burry” (9% §. vi. 409).—I would suggest 
that dutty, a comrade, is a mere abbreviation 
of booty-fellow, one who shares in booty ; 
hence, a comrade. The full form occurs in 
Palsgrave, and is duly explained in the 
‘H.E.D..,’ s.v. ‘ Booty,’ § 5. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


I have always had it in my mind that 
butty is short for deputy: whether there is 
any justification for that idea I know not. 
My grandfather used to style the district 
allotted to each gamekeeper his “deputa- 
tion.” Strictly speaking, I believe the 
“deputation” is the deed appointing the 
man, not the district itself. I do not hear 
the word used in that sense now. The head 
gamekeeper may have called these under- — 
keepers his “ deputies” or “butties,” although 
in the eye of the law they were the deputies. 
of the lord of the manor. SHERBORNE. 


Although this word cannot be said to be in 
common use in this locality, it may still | 
occasionally be heard. I have certainly come ~ 
across it many times, and it would pass — 
current without remark, as meaning a par- 
ticular friend or constant companion, with 
any native of this village. Both Miss Baker 
and Sternberg include it in their glossaries. 
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The latter says, ‘“ The author of the ‘ Hereford- 
shire Glossary’ considers it a corruption o 


abettor. Mr. Hartshorne gives the A.-S. ote, 
auxilium.” JOHN T. PAGE. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Prrchep Batrie (9% §. vi. 286).—The 
following passages may prove useful and 
interesting. One is from the book of Samuel, 
and the probable date is B.c. 1063 :— 


** And Saul and the men of Israel were gathered 


together, and pitched.by the valley of Elah, and 
set the battle in array against the Philistines. 
the Philistines stood on a mountain on the one side, 


and Israel stood on a mountain on the other side; 


and there was a valley between them.”—l Sam. 
xvii. 2-3. 


The comment of Dean Stanley (A. P. 8.) 
upon this in the ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ 


s.v. § David,’ is :— 
“The scene of the battle is at Ephes-Dammin, 


in the frontier hills of Judah, called, probably from 
this and similar encounters, ‘the bound of blood.’ 


Saul’s army is encamped on one side of the ravine, 


the Philistines on the other; the watercourse of 
Elah, or the ‘Terebinth,’ runs between them.”— 


Vol. i. 403. 


Another illustration is from a much more 


modern source, ‘Anne of Geierstein,’ pro- 


bable date 1474, while the speakers are 


Kilian, the squire of Sir Archibald de Hagen- 
bach, and the Scharfgerichter :— 

““*«Thou art deceived,’ said the executioner, ‘and 
hast never looked on men when they are about to 
die.’ ‘Have I not?’ said the squire. ‘Have I not 
looked on five pitched fields, besides skirmishes and 
ambuscades innumerable?’ ‘That tries not the 
courage,’ said the Scharfgerichter. ‘All men will 
fight when pitched against each other. So will the 
most paltry curs ; so will the dunghill fowls.’ ”— 


Chap. xiv. 
JOHN PICKFORD, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A pitched battle, according to Cassell’s 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ is a battle in which 
all the forces on eachside areengaged. Neither 
this definition nor that of the ‘H.E.D.’ agrees 
with the definition formerly present with 
every Suffolk schoolboy. In my schooldays 
at Ipswich a pitched battle was a fight 
stubbornly contested, whether by rival armies, 
rival schools, or rival prize-fighters. Is not 
the idea in the phrase that the contestants 
“pitched into the fight” (threw themselves 
into it) for all they were worth ? ie 


Coat oF Arms (9 §. vi. 349, 415).—It is 
little better than guessing, with imperfect 
data ; but it seems likely that the faded coat 
described is that of a Gregory of Styvechale, 
near Coventry. It should be, I think, Or, 
two bars az.; in chief a lion passant of the 
second. The martlet is probably for cadency. 


f| died in 1604. His younger 


And 


Arthur Gregory, living in 1581 (teste Glover), 
brother, son, or 
cousin, might have borne the coat with the 
martlet. But more evidence would be neces- 
sary in order to identify the person to whom 
the coat belonged. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


The arms probably belong to some branch 
of the family of Burnaby or Burneby: of 
Watford, co. Northampton, whose arms are, 
Argent, two bars gules; in chief a lion passant 
guardant of the second. The colour of the 
forelegs of the lion in the query seems to 
indicate that the beast was gules, and if the 
bars are similar to the other portion, the 
also may be gules. The arms being faded, 
the reguardant position would be difficult 
to decipher. JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


“Harrock” (9 §. vi. 308, 413).—Generally 
the name of the German wild huntsman is 
printed Hackelnberg, not Hackelblock ; but 
Grimm’s work, which St. SwWITHIN quotes, is 
an indisputable authority. It is said of 
Hackelnberg that, when he was in the flesh, 
he dreamt that a wild boar gave him a mortal 
wound. He awoke, and meeting, some days 
after, a boar like that which he had seen in 
his dream, he killed it, and, supposing that 
all danger from it was over, he contemptu- 
ously kicked it, but, in so doing, wounded 
himself with the tusks and died of the wound. 
There are other stories like this, one of them 
being in the ‘Ingoldsby Legends.’ 

E. YARDLEY. 

“PurcHaces” (9 §. vi. 369).—This is from 
the French pourchasser, to seek after, to 
pursue, to petition for. The old Scots law 


form was purchase, to pursue at law. 
. J. G. Watiace-Jamus, M.B. 


“Kaki” aS A Party NICKNAME (9 §. vi. 
387).—Whilst the discussion is proceeding 
may I register the fact (which I noticed at 
the time and intended to have then commu- 
nicated to you) that the term ‘“ khaki,” in 
relation to electioneering, and particularly 
the term “to vote khaki,” originated in this 
country at the York by-election before the 
General Election ? A. C. Fox-Davizgs. 


Hewit or Hewitt (98 8. vi. 249).—Joseph 
“Hewit,” admitted to Westminster School 
4 April, 1766, was probably the third son of 
James Hewitt, created Lord Lifford in 1769. 
The Hon. Joseph Hewitt was appointed third 
Serjeant of Ireland 1787, second Serjeant in 


1789, and Judge of the King’s Bench in 
Ireland 6 July, 1791. He died unmarried 
J. A. HEwirt. 


in 1794. 
Port Elizabeth, S.A. 
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“Pawky’ =Cunnine, Orarry (9 §, vi. |i.85: “ ‘I’m thinking,’ said he, looking pawkily 


409).—This word, which occurs also in the 
form “pauky,” and is no doubt derived from 
A.-S. pecan, to outwit or deceive, seems in its 
earlier uses to have signified “wily” or “mali- 
ciously deceptive.” In the prologue to Gavin 
Douglas’s ‘Aineid,’ vii. st. 7, “perellus paukis,” 
or hurtful devices, are included in a compre- 
hensive list designed to illustrate 

Quhat wickitnes, quhat wanthrift now in warld 

walkis. 

It may have been James V., or it may have 
been Burns’s chosen exemplar, Hamilton of 
Gilbertfield, who wrote ‘The Gaberlunzie 
Man,’ but, whoever was the author, he gives 
“pawky ” with a touch of its modern sense in 
the initial line of the ballad :— 

The pawky auld carle cam ower the lea. 

In this instance the protagonist has a purpose 
of his own to serve ; it may be to the dis- 
advantage or to the loss of those that come 
within the sweep of his action should he 
succeed in his project ; but, at any rate, with 
sagacity (somewhat, it must be admitted, of 
the vulpine order) he steadily advances to 
success. It is worthy of note in passing that 
the latest edition of Jamieson’s ‘Scottish 
Dictionary,’ in quoting the first couplet of 
‘The Gaberlunzie Man’ to illustrate “pawky,” 
simply refers to Callander’s ‘ Ancient Beottich 
Poems,’ p. 1, while the ‘ Encyclopedic Diction- 
ary’ gives as its authority for the same 
citation Scott’s ‘Antiquary,’ chap. iv. With 
what has been done of late years in Scottish 
literature to guidecompilers, greater precision 
of reference than this should now be possible 
in vocabularies. 

Denoting subtle, clever, with still an ele- 
ment of self-seeking in it, “pawky” continued 
and continues to be a very useful term. In 
the whimsical ballad in which he mercilessly 
travesties the pure and pathetic romance of 
‘Bessy Bell and Mary Gray,’ Allan Ramsay 
has this felicitous quatrain :— 

Fair Bessy Bell I lo’ed yestreen, 
And thought I ne’er could alter ; 
But Mary Gray’s twa pawky een 
They gar my fancy falter. 
The cleverness of this antithetical delinea- 
tion is almost adequate warrant and com- 
pensation for the narrator’s essentially 
ruthless treatment of his theme. Ina winning 
girls “twa pawky een” the idea of wily 
fascination is undoubtedly present, but there 
is nothing gross in the attribution, and all is 
metaphorical and sweetly graceful. Nor is 
there any suggestion of a sinister motive, or 
of anything more, indeed, than nx tive shrewd- 
ness and caution, in Galt’s use of “ pawkily ” 
in this sentence from ‘Sir Andrew Wylie,’ 


and peeringly round the table, ‘that I have 
seen you before.” In Scotland at this moment 
“a pawky body” is one that will not sell his 
hen on a rainy day ; but his skill and prudence 
—still tinged, if one must say it, with a dash 
of self-seeking—commend him rather than 
otherwise to those relentless critics and 
censors, his immediate neighbours. 
THoMAS BAYNE. 


T doubt if the origin of this word will easily 
be found. It certainly is not allied (as 
Jamieson suggests) to the A.-S. pecan, to 
deceive, M.E. pechen, which would have given 
a modern E. peach, nor yet to the modern E. 

ack. The word that most resembles it is the 
aioe poka, to be peevish, cross, defiant 
(Ross); whence poken, adj. defiant, used of 
children ; pok, arefractory child ; but further 
light would be acceptable. 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Lincotn Hovusz, Hoiporn (9 §. vi. 408). 
—Peter Cunningham, in his ‘Handbook of 
London,’ under the head of Southampton 
House, says it was on the south side of 
Holborn, a little above Holborn Bars. The 
building, which was at the back of 322, 
Holborn, was taken down in 1652. When he 
visited it on 17 May, 1847, he was shown the 
old remains, which were still called “The 
Chapel,” with rubble walls and a flat timbered 


roof. A reference to the works of Stow, 
Strype, and others will furnish further 
details. The old timber houses in the front 


of Staple’s Inn are still in existence. 


EVERARD Home CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


One has always been under the impression, 
since the arms of Henry de Lacy, Earl of 
Lincoln, namely, Or, a lion rampant purple, 
are depicted on the left side of the picturesque 
old gateway of Lincoln’s Inn, that that inn 
occupies the site of Lincoln House and 
grounds. There is a trade token extant of 
the “Purple Lion” in Southampton Build- 
ings, a sign, however, which no longer exists, 
either there or, I believe, in any other part 
of London. J. H. MAcMIcHAEL, 


‘“ TRENESSE-BAG ” (98 §. vi. 408).—The near- 
est word in Derbyshire dialect is erning-bag, 
and articles of food overdone with “ rennet” 


taste of “the ernings.” THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


“Yirning” is still a common name for 
essence of rennet in this district. Hog’s lard 
is frequently termed sow’s same (ante, p. 367, 


‘Mort’). W. E. WILson. 
Hawick, Roxburghshire, | 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (9 §, 
vi. 330).— 


Plus apud me ratio, &c. 


The true text is ‘‘ Plus apud me tamen vera ratio 
valebit quam vulgi opinio” (Cicero, ‘ Paradoxa,’ i. 2). 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Three dictionaries of quotations — Macdonnel 
(1858), Riley in Bohn’s series (1856), and one pub- 
lished by Shaw (1861)—give the words thus, “ ‘lus 
apud nos vera ratio valeat quam vulgi opinio, 
and assign them to Cicero, without more precise 
reference. C. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


French Architects and Sculptors of the Highteenth 
Century. By Lady Dilke. (Bell & Sons.) 


Lapy Ditkz has constituted herself the champion 
and interpreter of that eighteenth century which, 
after a long period of neglect and disparagement, 
has risen once more to the front of public favour. 
Her present volume is a companion to ‘ The French 
Painters of the Eighteenth Century,’ to which we 
drew attention a little over a year ago (see 9t* S. iv. 
308). If the task now discharged is more arduous 
than that previously undertaken, it is not because 
of any lack of material, but because public opinion 
on the subject with which she now deals is less 
well informed and, it may even be said, less reeep- 
tive. With the products of the pencils of Watteau, 
Lancret, Boucher, Greuze, Chardin, and the rest 
we have all at least a bowing acquaintance. Few 
of us, except specialists, can claim an equal fami: 
liarity with the works of the sculptors of the same 
period, and still fewer have had time to obtain an 
elementary knowledge of those of the architects. 
Ignorance concerning these things is not confined 
to England. Until this closing year of the follow- 
ing century brought to light many obscure master- 
pieces Frenchmen were not much better informed 
- than ourselves. It is pleasant to make, through 

the introduction of any Dilke, the acquaintance 
of artists of high merit who, up to now, have been 
little more than names. 

Not until 1793 did architects exhibit at the Salon. 
In how little estimation they were held is shown 
_ by the small space—rarely extending beyond a few 

lines—assigned them in the great biographical 
cyclopedias. So early as 1671 an Academy of 
Architecture had been established by Colbert. 
The duties of its members appear during early years 
to have been onerous rather than profitable. In 
1694 they were deprived of all emo ument, and it 
was not without difficulty that they obtained per- 
mission to meet and transact business at their own 
expense, The. small spepecny that were allotted 
were not always paid. Permission to be absent 
from the séances had, however, to be obtained, 
and we find from the records of Marigny—a younger 
brother of the Pompadour and Directeur-Général 
et Ordonnateur des Batiments Royaux—that a man 
so eminent even as Le Roy had to obtain !eave for 
an absence of three months, 


A principal task of the architects of the eighteenth 
century was to fit to residential requirements, till 
then neglected, the huge hotels of a previous 


ppeior such as those of De Rohan and Soubise. 
tructural features were modified by the designing 
of smaller rooms, with a great gain to ease, com- 
fort, and elegance. Among those by whom these 
alterations were carried out were De Cotte (to 
whom is owing the famous Portail de Saint Roch), 
De la Maire, Boffrand, Emanuel Heré, and many 
others. The great ‘‘ Places,” which are a con- 
spicuous feature in French architecture, belong to 
the period dealt with. Among them Lady Dilke 
puts highest the famous Place Royale (now Place 
de la Bourse) of Bordeaux, which is, indeed, suffi- 
ciently noble. The fine ‘‘ Place” of Nancy is 
one of those designs of which are reproduced. 
Of the latter work it is said that “the startling 
novelty of the whole effect blinds us for a 
while to the fact that the work itself is not 
of a very high order, and we forget, in our 
admiration for the unusual marvels of the decora- 
tion, to demand that scrupulous perfection of finish 
which alone can give lasting charm such as dis- 
tinguishes the ‘Garde Meuble’ and the companion 
building created by the admirable genius of Gabriel 
on the ‘ Place de la Concorde.’” Among the edifices 
due to Jacques Ange Gabriel the Ecole Militaire 
carries off perhaps the highest praise. As seen 
from the Champ de Mars “‘in isolated dignity, it is 
impossible to imagine a more gracious and courtly 
building.” The Petit Trianon, another of his 
triumphs, is said to be ‘of surprising elegance.” 
Designed to provide the king with an escape from the 
discomforts and inconveniences attending state life 
at Versailles, the Petit Trianon had neither nobility 
nor grandeur, but had in their stead “the golden 
dream of middle-class comfort.” An important 
chapter follows on the pseudo-classic revivel to 
which are owing, among other buildings, the 
Church of Ste. Genevieve (the Pantheon), that of 
St. Philippe de Roule, the Ecole de Médecine, and 
the superb Theatre of Bordeaux. 

Part II., dealing with French sculptors, opens 
with a chapter on the school of Coyzevox, compris- 
ing the three Coustou, the master being a Spaniard 
by descent, and two out of the three Seared 
among the most celebrated of French sculptors. 
A fine and vigorous bust of Nicolas Coustou, by 
Guillaume Coustou le jeune, from the Louvre, is 
the first illustration to this part of the work. Lady 
Dilke has some pregnant remarks on the character- 
istic differences between the famous ‘Horses of 
Marly’ of Guillaume Coustou and the ‘ Renommées’ 
of Coyzevox. With these works are associated ‘ Les 
Chevaux du Soleil’ of Robert le Lorrain, in high 
relief, in the old Hétel de Rohan, of which a fine 
reproduction appears, as does one of Coustow’s 
‘Venus,’ now at Potsdam. Though overcrowded 
with figures, the monument to the Dauphin by 
Coustou le fils in the Cathedral of Sens is very 
dramatic and noble, the figure of Time and that 
of Hymen being alike remarkable. A chapter is 
devoted to Edme Bouchardon, and a second to 
Jean Baptiste Pigalle, whose ‘Tomb of Marshal 
Saxe’ is among the illustrations. The picturesque 
portrait-busts of Lémoyne are regarded as the 
greatest works of the master, as are those also of 
Jean Jacques Caffieri. A concludin chapter is 
given on Jacques Guay and the medalists. The 
same qualities of insight, erudition, and thorough- 
ness which distinguished the previous work are no 
less evident in the later. esides possessing a 
knowledge of French art accorded to few, Lady 
Dilke has special opportunities of access to the 
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great collections, public and private, and to docu- 
ments bearing on the subject. She has written, 
accordingly, a work both instructive and autho- 
ritative, and one which will enlarge the bounds of 
our knowledge. She has been well supported by 
her publishers, and the reproductions in photo- 
gravure are of remarkable excellence. Her two 
works on last-century French art constitute a 
pleasant portal into a land of delight. We hear 
a whisper to the effect that two further volumes, 
dealing with decorative art and furniture, will 
appear in the same series. 


Extracts from Registers and Records relating to the 
Collation, Institution, Induction, and Composition 
of the Rectors of High Halden, in the County of 
Kent, in the Diocese of Canterbury, 1322-1899. 

THIS interesting pamphlet of sixty-two pages has 
been privately printed for Mr. Wynford B. Grimaldi 
at the Salvation Army Press. It contains a body 
of useful information as to the parish to which it 
relates. Some of it, we believe, has not appeared 
in print before; but Mr. Grimaldi might have made 
it more useful if he had added biographical notes 
relating to the several rectors. As to those who 
lived in early times it is probable that nothing can 
be recovered, but research would have revealed 
something, we imagine, relative to those who held 
the living in more recent days. A certain Martin 
Roberth was instituted to the living-in 1509, and 
the editor, having found a Thomas Robertis de- 
scribed as rector of Halden in the ‘ Valor Eccle- 
siasticus,’ suggests that his name may have been 
Thomas Martin Roberth. We are not in a position 
to confute this, but it is extremely improbable. 
Double Christian names, though not quite unknown, 
were extremely uncommon in those days. It is 
more probable that. the entries relate to two 
different men, or that the scribe, in one case or the 
other, made a blunder. Sometimes the Latin 
documents are not printed with the amount of 
accuracy which modern scholarship demands. 


The Flora of Bournemouth, by EK. F. Linton, M.A. 
(Bournemouth, Commin), is an admirable account 
of the flowering plants and ferns which can be seen 
and plucked (not to extermination, we hope, when 
they are rare) within a twelve- mile radius of 
Bournemouth. A careful piece of work like this, 
recording the results of many specialists, is worthy 
of high commendation ; we only wish that more of 
the many lovers of flowers would gather their 
results together for other districts. All that we 
have to say in the way of criticism is that some of 
the terminology is odd. We thought that every- 
body had settled to call the white paerculy 
Nymphea alba, and we see no valid reason why its 
title should be changed to Castalia speciosa. We 
cannot yield to the nomenclature of the ‘ London 
Catalogue’ (ninth ed.); we regard, and we think 
most botanists will endorse our opinion, the ‘ Flora’ 
of Bentham and Hooker, which is on our shelves, 
as the best guide. Another small point. Surely it 
is not necessary to write out the habitat in detail 
of such common plants as Caltha palustris and 
Nasturtium oficinalis. There are many rare things 
recorded’ that we should like to see; but as in 
many cases they are undoubted ‘‘escapes,” we 
doubt if they will survive like their commoner and 
autochthonous neighbours. 


WE have received Mr. Charles W. Sutton’s paper 
on the Special Collections of Books in Lancashire and 


Cheshire, which was read last year before the 
Library Association of Manchester. The subject 
is interesting, and the writer has gained an amount 
of knowledge regarding it which it is given to few 
to possess. Book collections, by some natural law 
which we do not profess to have interpreted even 
to ourselves, have a tendency to gather in the 
neighbourhood of great centres of material industry. 
It is well it should be so, for their influence, though 
silent, must be great among those who surround 
them. Mr. Sutton’s list cannot be regarded as 
complete—very few things in this world are so— 
but we confess that we are unable to add toit. It 
is a striking’ catalogue, because it illustrates, in a 
way few other things can do, what Robert Burton 
would have called ‘‘ unity in diversity.” Some 
men have devoted their time to collecting local 
books, others to first editions of the works of those 
who have made themselves memorable; and there 
are others—and for them we must express entire 
sympathy, though they are often treated with 
something like contempt—who have striven to 
collect. everything, good and bad, relating to a 
particular class of subjects. It requires more ex- 
perience than most persons have acquired to grasp 
the idea that a book or pamphlet which may be 
worthless from many points of view may yet be 
useful as illustrating the history of literature, 
language, or even social evolution. 


Our “grumble” last week about the size of ‘The 
Oxford Book of English Verse’ is entirely disarmed 
by a charming edition of the collection just sent to 
us by Mr. Frowde, in which the Oxford India paper 
allows ‘‘ infinite riches in a little room.” 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices :— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to — 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com: 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


N. W. T. (“‘ Sparrow-mumbling ”).— When neither 
the correct heading nor accurate references are 
given editorial difficulties are greatly augmented. 

CoRRIGENDUM.—P. 474, col. 2, 1. 18 from bottom, 
for ‘‘ card” read cord. 


: NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
‘*The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


9 §. VI. Duc. 29, 1900.] 
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TALMUDIC PROVERBS AND STORIES. 


THE sundry dicta herein recorded and 
culled from the anthology of the Talmud are 
merely an eclectic, not an exhaustive list ; 
yet it is hoped that their varied character may 
afford some indication of the richness of the 
soil whence they sprang. In these mighty 
tomes, awaiting the patient search of the 
botanist, there still lie countless blooms of 
rare fragrance and beauty. Only a very few 
specimens can be displayed in these pages. 
Thus from Sota 47 comes “Let your left 
hand turn away what your right hand 
attracts,” paralleled by our “Let not your 
right hand know what your left hand doeth.” 
From Baba Kama 92 we get “Cast no stone 
into the well you drank from,” reminding us 
of our own “Speak no ill of the bridge that 
carried you safely over.” From the same 


source we extract “The master buys the 


wine, but the butler takes the praise,” re- 
calling Virgil’s famous “Sic vos non vobis.” 
From the same volume, p. 107, we are taught 
“to improve ourselves if we want to influence 
others”; in other words, “To command one 
must study to obey.” In Sanhedrin 44 we 
read “The myrtle that grows among thorns 


is a myrtle still,” equalling our own “The 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” 
From Chagiga 9 we glean the following extra- 
ordinary epigram ; “Suffering adorns the Jew 
as a red bridle a white horse.” Did Shake- 
speare travel so far for his famous “ Suffering 
is the badge of all our tribe”? In Sota 13 
we learn that “the burden is equal to the 
camel’s strength,” reminding us of ‘“ God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” In 
Sabbath 122 we are told that “light for one 
may be light for a hundred,” recalling the 
dictum, “As shines a candle in the dark, so 
shines a good deed in a naughty world.” In 
Yoma 86 we are told “Ambition destroys 
its possessor,” which we can parallel by 
“Vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself.” 
In Aboth iv. 20 we are advised “to join the 
company .of hons rather than assume the 
lead among foxes.” Montaigne, I think, was 
of a contrary opinion—natural enough in so 
eccentric a personage. He preferred to be 
mayor of Perigord rather than a nobody in 
Paris. “In vino veritas” finds a counterpart 
in Erubin 65, ‘When the wine’s in, murder 
will out.” Our phrase “ birds of a feather ” is 
reflected in “sheep follow sheep” (Ketu- 
both 63). A similar thought, but differently 
phrased, is “Enough for the slave that he 
imitates his master ” (Berachoth 58), reflected 
in our mot, “Like master like man.” The 
celebrated sentence, “Quem Deus vult perdere 
prius dementat,” finds its parallel in ‘The 
angry shepherd blinds his bell-wether,” with 
the result that the whole flock rushes on to 
perdition. 

The Latin saw, “ Fiat justitia ruat coelum,” 
is discovered embedded in Sanhedrin 6 : “* Let 
justice cleave the mountain, if need be.” 
Again, “Truth lives ; falsehood dies” (Sab- 
bath 104), reveals another link with the 
Romans in “Magna est veritas,” &c. The 
Greeks are not forgotten in Aboth 2: ‘* Trust 
not your own powers till the day of your 
death,” while Solon has warned us “to 
call no man happy till he is dead.” That 
‘“ Hope springs eternal” was known as well 
to the Rabbis as to Pope. They declared, 
“Though your neck be stretched to the 
axe, abandon not all hope of clemency ” 
(Berachoth 10). Ina similar strain they tell 
us in Sota 48, “ Whoever has a slice of bread 
in his wallet, and yet takes any thought for 
the morrow, is a man of puny faith,” which 
induces me to remark that Carlyle in his 
‘Sartor Resartus’ has given us this fine sus- 
taining thought: “ Whoever has sixpence is 
king of the world to the extent of sixpence.” 
This leads indirectly to Chesterfield’s advice 
to his godson “to be always suaviter in modo 
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fortiter in re,” which the Rabbis (Taanith 20) 
intended in theirdeclaration that “aman should 
endeavour to be as pliant as a reed; yet as hard 
as cedar-wood.” That glorious sense of inde- 
pendence sung by Robert Burns finds con- 
firmation in Pesachim 112: ‘Work even on 
the Sabbath rather than be dependent upon 
your fellow-man.” This sentiment springs up 
again in Yebamoth 63, recalling Pope’s ver- 
sion of Horace’s famous lines, 

Happy the man whose wish and care 

A few paternal acres bound. 
Said the Talmudists, ‘‘ He is no man who can- 
not boast possession of a rood of land.” The 
following dialogue, extracted from Pesachim 
118, may be of interest in this connexion :— 

“When God told Adam that thorns and thistles 
were to spring up on the hedgerows and the way- 
side, he shed hot scalding tears ofshame. ‘ Master 
of the Universe !’ cried he in his agony, ‘and am I 
then to feed out of the same crib with my ass? The 
very thought makes me shudder.’ Whereupon the 
Almighty, taking pity upon Adam, calmed him 
with the assurance ‘ that it was not so ordained ; for 
by the sweat of his brow he was henceforward to 
obtain his daily bread.’ ” 

Hundreds of these mesholim (parables) dot 
like stars the cerulean of the Talmud, but 
there is only space for a few choice dicta re- 
specting the fair sex. It is said of the bachelor 
(Yebamoth 62) that he “lacks delight, com- 
fort, and good cheer,” to which personally I 
do not subscribe zn toto. Of marriage the 
Talmudists tell us in Sota 2 that “it is easier 
to divide the Red Sea than to join the 
unwilling in matrimony.” They give this 
excellent piece of advice to young men: 
“When choosing a wife, look down the social 
scale; when selecting a friend, look upwards” 
(Yebamoth 63). Karl Franzos warned Europe 
that every country has received the Jews it 
politically deserves. The Talmud (Sota 2) 
says, ‘‘ Every man gets the wife he deserves.” 
Wherefore, “if your wife” (Baba Metsia 59) “‘is 
a little lady, it is your duty to stoop when talk- 
ing to her,” is a counsel of perfection as self- 
evident as any Euclidian postulate. Nay, 
more: when these shrewd Rabbis remind us, 
wbid., that “if the barrel lack barley, strife 
will arise in the house,” we know that they 
too understood the underlying causes of res 
angustcee domz as well as ourselves in those 
cases where “love flies out of the window.” 

Most readers of ‘N. & QQ. are acquainted 
with the beautiful story of Beruria, wife of 
Rabbi Myer, which Coleridge did much to 
popularize in his abortive journal the 
friend; but the following anecdote is not 
so hackneyed and will bear retelling here. 
Rabbi Joshua Ben Chananya, a very plain- 
looking man, was appointed instructor to the 
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daughter of a Roman emperor. The young 
prineess was sorely puzzled that so uncomely 
a man should be so accomplished. One day 
she took her courage in both hands and 
asked her teacher outright, ‘“ How isit, Rabbi, 
that you, being so ungainly in person, are 
nevertheless so learned?” Upon which, with 
true Hibernian artifice, he parried the ques- 
tion by another: “In what vessels does your 
august parent store his wines?” “In 
earthen vessels, of course,” she promptly 
retorted. “I am surprised, my lady,” said 
he, “that your father, being so wealthy, does 
not use gold or silver casks tor his wine.” “I 
think so, too,” she meekly responded; “I will 
advise him to do so at once.” Straightway 
went she to the emperor and begged him to 
discard his earthenware in favour of golden 
vessels. The wine of course soured. Calling 
the Rabbi before him, he remonstrated with 
him for the unsoundness of his advice to the 
young lady. ‘Well, your majesty,” replied 
the Rabbi haughtily, “I wanted to rebuke 
the princess in a practical manner for her 
rudeness to myself. She could not under- 
stand that an ugly man is just as likely to 
possess mental endowments as one physically 
favoured, and I believoy 1 have demonstrated 
it to her entire satisfaction” (Taanith 7). 

I could not more fittingly terminate this 
paper than by citing a gem extracted from 
Ethics ii. 21, which, in my judgment, can 
hardly be paralleled in any literature, classical 
or modern, for exalted spirituality and for 
unfaltering idealism :— 

“It is not incumbent on any man tocomplete his 
labours ; nor is he free to evade the duty of pushing 
on their completion. ‘The man who acquires pro- 
ficiency in any branch of learning will receive an 
exceeding great reward; for the Overseer of each 
man’s labours may be relied upon to mete out hand- 
somely the price of his labour. And always 
remember that payment due to the righteous is 
reserved for adjudication in a future state,” 
in which “the worthiest men of all races,” 
according to the Talmud, “havea distinct and 
assured portion assigned to them.” 

M. L. R. Bresuar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


MUNICIPAL CHURCHES OF THE LONDON 
; BOROUGH COUNCILS. 


Atmost the first outcome of the elections 
for the new London Borough Councils has 
been the arrangement made by the Bishop ~ 
of London that the following shall be the 
municipal churches in the boroughs created 
by the London Government Act, 1899, for 
public services, in case the Mayor and Cor- 
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poration should at any time wish or have to 
take part in them officially :— 


Bethnal Green—St. Matthew. 
Chelsea—St. Luke. 

Finsbury—St. James, Clerkenwell. 
Fulham—All Saints. 
Hackney—St. John. 
Hammersmith—St. Paul. 
Hampstead—St. John. 
Holborn—St. Giles-in-the- Fields. 
Tslington—St. Mary, Upper Street. 
Kensington—St. Mary Abbots. 
Paddington—St. James. 
Poplar—All Saints. 

St. Marylebone—St. Mary-le-bone. 
St. Pancras—St. Pancras. 
Shoreditch—St. Leonard. 
Stepney—St. Dunstan. 

Stoke Newington—St. Mary. 


‘The above are all in the diocese of London, 
and are directly under the control and within 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop. At West- 
minster, while the nine parishes owe alle- 
giance to his lordship, the Abbey does not, 
being what is called “a Royal peculiar” 
directly under the control of the Sovereign. 


Maybe the Abbey will be selected as the 


Corporation church of this city, but it 
must be borne in mind that there are nine 
churches, many of the authorities of which 
are keenly alive to the honour that would be 
brought to them if one of them were to be 
chosen: St. Anne, Soho ; St. Clement Danes ; 
St. George, Hanover Square; St. James, 
Piccadilly ; St. John the Evangelist ; St. 
Margaret; St. Martin-in-the-Fields; St. 
Mary -le-Strand; and St. Paul, Covent 
Garden. Most of these have many historic 
memories, but the claims of ‘one of them rank 
pre-eminently before those of all the others: 
St. Margaret’s, once the mother church of 
the whole of the old city, has claims far and 
away over any of the others, important 
though they may be; and when the selection 
is made, as it will have to be very shortly, 
I trust that the choice will fall upon it. With 
reference to the boroughs on the Surrey and 
Kent side of the river, I believe nothing has 
been yet decided—at least I have seen no 
pronouncement on the part of the bishops of 
the dioceses concerned. The boroughs are 
Battersea, Bermondsey, Camberwell, Dept- 
ford, Greenwich, Lambeth, Lewisham. South- 
wark, Wandsworth, and Woolwich. If it is 
allowable to foreshadow what the selection 
may be, there would seem little doubt as to 
what the choice will be: at Battersea, 
St. Mary’s; at Bermondsey, St. Mary 
Magdalene’s; at Camberwell, the beautiful 
church of St. Giles; at Deptford, either 
St. Nicholas’s or St. Paul’s, the former being 
the more likely ; at Greenwich, the noble 
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church of St. Mary, a building rich in many 
memories, all of historic interest. At Lewis- 
ham most probably St. Mary’s Church will 
be chosen. At Southwark there can be only 
one wish upon the subject: St. Saviour’s, a 
very beautiful edifice, will, of course, become 
the church of what will be a very interesting 
corporation. At Wandsworth the parish 
church of All Saints, and at Woolwich the 
fine parish church of St. Mary, will be most 
certainly the choice of the powers that be. 
Some of the churches will, perhaps, need 
some alterations to adapt them to the new 
honour to which they have been somewhat 
unexpectedly born, but many will not require 
any change beyond the fitting up of a 
mayoral pew or something of the kind. 
W. E. HarLann-OX Ley. 
14, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, S.W. 


CARRIAGES v. PACK-SADDLES.— In ‘ Chan- 
cery Proceedings’ (temp. Elizabeth, ser. 11. 120, 
61) relating to certain lands in Wygenton, 
Derecombe, and Wood, in the parish of South 
Tawton, Devon, the complainant declares 
that “he and his ancestors for forty or fifty 
years or more have had a way and free-pass 
for them and their tenants, &c., with horse, 
cart, and carriage and all manner of cattall.” 
Having always been given to understand 
that in the olden times, and even down to 
those within the remembrance of elderly 
men, wheeled conveyances were unknown in 
the district referred to, and that pack-saddles, 
with their stout crooks or horse-litters, were 
the only means of transport for heavy_bur- 
dens, I was struck by the piece of evidence 
to the contrary above quoted, which is 
further borne out by a specification in the 
will of William Wekys, of Sampford 
Courtenay, Devon, 1539, of “my long waine 
wt yron bounden wheels and a bedd that 
longeth thereto.” If the words “’longeth 
thereto” do not refer to his wife Joan, whose 
name occurs a little previously, they would 
geem to imply that the bottom of the wain ~ 
was provided with a mattress or squab, to 
sit or recline on. Another quaint item in 
this will is :— 

“To......my dau. Johan......a payre of beades of 
corall wt gaundys of siluer and gylte...... To my dau. 
Dennys......a payre of beades of ambur wt gawdeys 
of siluer.” 

ErHet Leca- WEEKES. 


“TpunK” or “ Box.” (See ‘ Luggage Train,’ 
ante, p. 418.)—It may be of interest to 
H. E. M. and others to know that Dickens 
uses both words in reference to the same 
object in the scene at Scrooge’s schoolmaster’s 
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in the ‘Christmas Carol,’ stave ii, where I 
read, “ A terrible voice [the schoolmaster’s] 
in the hall cried, ‘Bring down Master 
Scrooge’s box, there !’” and a few lines lower 
down, ‘“‘ Master Scrooge’s trunk being by this 
time tied on to the top of the chaise,” &c. 
Dickens here may, but need not, have used 
different words to please the ear. J. F. B. 


County GurpE-Booxs.—A suggestion that 
these should mention every place of interest 
in the county, and that the places should be 
arranged alphabetically, leaving the routes 
to the maps, was made by me in ‘N. & Q,,’ 
9 §. iv. 292, 353. I have just seen an excel- 
lent little book, ‘Sussex,’ by Mr. F. G. 
Brabant, M.A. (Methuen & Co.), which seems 
to run very much on the lines I had in- 
dicated. Aun Oe o> 


Lane’s ‘ PrincE CHARLES EpWarp.’—May 
I point out two small inaccuracies in this 
very entertaining and valuable book? They 
have not been mentioned in any notice of it 
which I have seen. 

1. At p. 8 we are told of the proxy 
marriage of James and Clementina at 
Bologna, and the author adds that “on 
September 2 James had returned from his 
futile Spanish journey, and the wedding was 
duly celebrated.” But the wedding took 
place at Montefiascone, near Rome, on 1 Sep- 
tember. The marriage certificate, which is 
to be found at p. 206, ‘Narratives,’ Dublin, 
1894, may be taken as conclusive on this 
point—“die prima Septembris” (and see 
99..11,271). 

2. At p. 109 the author has some severe 
remarks on Carlyle of Inveresk for saying 
that Prince Charles had not “the spirit” to 
attend a Presbyterian service when at Edin- 


burgh, which would have won him some 


Lowland affection; and at p. 242 the 
author, reverting to this subject, remarks 
that 

‘the Prince’s change of faith came too late. In 
1744 or 1745 it would (as Dr. Carlyle said at the 
time) have won the Lowland Scots, but it would 
also have estranged France.” 

There is no proof that Carlyle said so “at the 
time.” He only began to write his ‘ Auto- 
biography ’ in the year 1800, and the passage 
in it which Mr. Lang remarks upon so 
severely seems to have been written in 1802, 
more than fifty years after the Prince had 
declared himself a Protestant (see ‘Auto- 
biography,’ pp. 154, 155). ; 


Sir RicHarp Aston, Kn, crrca 1717-78. 
—The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. ii. p. 211, states 
that it is not known when this judge began 


to practise as a barrister. The books at Lin- 
coln’s Inn show that he was admitted to that 
Inn on 23 January, 1735/6, and was called to 
the Bar on 11 November, 1740. He died 
1 March, 1778 (‘ Annual Reg.,’ xxi. 225). In 
Mr. Kirby’s ‘ Winchester Scholars,’ p. 234, the 
judge is identified with a scholar who was 
admitted in 1728 as ‘“‘ Aston, Richard (bap- 
tized 23 January, 1716/7), St. James, West- 
minster.” HAC: 


S1-An Fu or Si-nNcan Fu.—It may deserve 
a brief record that Si-an Fu, the present 
refuge of the Chinese Empress, is but another 
spelling of Si-ngan Fu, the more common 
name of the well-known ancient capital 
(also written Si-gan Fu or Hsi-an Fu), 
situated in the western province Shensi, in 
the west of that part of the Hcang-ho, or 
Yellow River, which runs from north to 
south. The literal meaning of this name is 
“Western-Peace City.” I owe this kind 
information to Prof. Bullock, of Wa - 


Kinc ARTHUR IN CorNWALL. (See ante, 
p. 400.)—We have here two contradictor 


theories, as between Cornwall and Scotland. — 


Now the “gweith Camlan” is known to us 
only from a Welsh source, viz., the‘ Annales 


Cambriee,’ so its transference to Cornwall, and - 


a further migration into Scotland, are totally 
devoid of authority. There really is a 
Camlan near Dinas Mowddwy, in Merioneth- 
shire, so, if this section of the Arthurian 
cycle is of Welsh origin, we must accept it as 
it stands ; but if it is only a Welsh version 
of what took place elsewhere, still the Welsh 
Camlan remains the primitive source of this 
particular place-name. 2A. Haut. 
Highbury, N 


A CasE oF TrANCE.—I venture to think 
that the accompanying extract, taken from 
the Zimes of 16 November, should be per- 
manently recorded in ‘N. & 
more interested in this subject from the cir- 
cumstance that an ancestress of mine was 
buried alive, escaped from her tomb, and lived 
for many years afterwards :— 


“At the Royal Infirmary, Newceastle-on-Tyne, 
yesterday, Dr. Drummond, one of the leading 


physicians of the city, gave a demonstration in the“ 


presence of a number of doctors with regard to a 
case of trance in the institution which has been fol- 
lowed with much interest by the medical profes- 
sion. The subject was a clerk, belonging to 
Hebburn-on-Tyne, who is twenty-six years of age, 
and has always been of a reserved disposition, with 
a tendency to depression, and who was regarded by 
his associates as somewhat eccentric. At the end 
of March last he sank into a state of profound 
stupor or trance, and was taken to the Newcastle 
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Infirmary, where he lay in that condition, without 
moving legs or arms or showing evidence of know- 
ledge of the outer world, for upwards of seven 
months. During all this time he never spoke, and 
was supposed by his attendants to be profoundly 
unconscious. Evidence, however, has been forth- 
coming which shows that consciousness was not 
entirely in abeyance, inasmuch as when he recovered 
consciousness he recognized people who had been 
about him during the height of his period of 
trance, when he lay as helpless as a log, and when 
the strongest electrical stimulus, which would have 
given intense pain to an ordinary individual, failed 
to elicit the slightest response from him. The case 
is one which is described in medical books as 
anergic stupor or trance. He was fed on six pints 
of milk, four pints of beef tea, and two eggs daily, 
and he was massaged, the muscles rubbed daily, 
and the joints freely moved. He has now so far 
recovered that the doctors believe he will regain 
his normal condition. In his conversation he shows 
that he recollects events which occurred months 
back during his period of trance, one of which was 
the death of his brother, of which he was told, 
although at the time he gave no sign that he under- 
stood what was said to him.” 


RICHARD EDGCUMBE. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


“BLACKSTRAP”: ORIGIN OF THE WorD.— 
Accustomed as I was to accept the above as 
the description of a treacly port, it was only 
recently my curiosity arose as to the origin 
of the term. The ‘New English Dictionary’ 
did not come to the rescue, and even the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ failed to furnish a deriva- 
tion. A friend in Kensington has kindly 
made some search into the history of the 
word, but is also foiled. As the instances 
he has collected refer to several varieties of 
ue meD ” it may be serviceable to record 
them. 


‘“A fictitious name, given by our sailors, to that 
kind of Mediterranean wine with which the ships 
are supplied on that station; and which after the 
grog and wine usually served, they cannot, for a 
while, relish: hence to be driven above Gibraltar, is, 
as they call it, to be blackstrapped.”—Falconer’s 
_ ‘Marine Dictionary,’ improved and enlarged by Dr. 
William Burney, London, 1830. 

**A Mediterranean wine such as is furnished 
to sailors” (quoted from ‘Marine Dictionary’); 
*Spirituous liquor with molasses” (quoted from 
Bartlett).—Worcester’s ‘ Dictionary of the English 
Language,’ Phila., 1887. 

** A name of various beverages. (a) In the United 
States, a mixture of spirituous liquor, generally 
rum or whisky, with molasses and vinegar. ‘A mug 
of the right blackstrap goes round from lip to lip.’ 
(Hawthorne, ‘Twice-Told Tales,’ ii.). (6) A sailor’s 
term for any strong dark-coloured liquor, hence 
applied to the dark-red wines of the Mediterranean 
coasts.” —Whitney’s ‘The Century Dictionary,’ New 
York (and London), 1889. 

**Gin and molasses. ‘The English sailors call the 
common wines of the Mediterranean blackstrap’ 
(Falconer’s ‘Marine Dictionary’). ‘Come, Molly 
dear, no blackstrap yee switchel or ginger pop’ 
(‘ Margaret,’ p. 300). ‘Mister, I guess you never 


drink’d no blackstrap, did you? Why, bless you, 
it’s the sweetest drink that ever streaked down a 
gullet’ (Hill’s ‘Yankee Stories’). Blackstrap in 
old times was the common beverage of engine com- 
panies at fires in Boston, and is thus poetically 
alluded to by one of her writers :— 


But, oh ! let blackstrap’s sable god deplore 
Those engine-heroes so renowned of yore ! 
‘Harvard Register,’ p. 235.” 
Bartlett’s ‘Dictionary of Americanisms,’ fourth 
edition, 1877. 

“The dark country wine of the Mediterranean. 
Also, bad port, such as was served for the sick [!] 
eee times.”—Smyth’s ‘Sailor’s Word-Book,’ 
1867. 

The word dblackstrap does not appear in the 
later editions of Johnson (edited by Todd 
and Latham) or in Brewer’s ‘ Reader’s Hand- 
book,’ Fe-B 

Upton. 


EpirarH At Lercu.—In the churchyard of 
Leigh, near Bolton, will be found a tombstone 
bearing the following amazing sentence: “A 
virtuous woman is 5s. to her husband.” The 
explanation seems to be that space prevented 
“a crown” being cut in full, and the stone- 
mason argued that a crown equals five 
shillings. CHARLES HIaTr, 

22, Trafalgar Square, Chelsea, 8S. W. 


Manoun.—Dr. Brewer, in ‘Phrase and 
Fable, points out that Mahoun is a “name 
of contempt for Mahomet, a Moslem, a Moor,” 
and adds, “In Scotland it used to mean devil.” 
He further explains that it is a word of three 
syllables. As regards Scottish practice, it is 
likely that “auld Mahoun,” immortalized by 
Burns, will continue to be one of the descrip- 
tive titles of Satan. Dunbar set the example 
in the ‘Dance of the Sevin Deidly Synnis.’ 
We pronounce the word, however, as a dis- 
syllable, the usage having the support of both 
poets. Thus Dunbar, after stating the arrival 
of certain wantons in the royal presence, 
proceeds :— 

Bot 3it luche nevir Mahoun ; 

Quhill preistis come in with bair schevin nekkis, 

Than all the feyndis lewche, and maid gekkis, 

Blak Belly and Bawsy Brown. 

Further, the culmination of the poem in a 
terribly realistic confusion follows on the 
instant when “cryd Mahoun for a Heleand 
padzane.” Burns’s use of the name is in his 
rollicking and jovial ‘Exciseman,’ which opens 
thus: 
The deil cam’ fiddling through the town, 
An’ danced awa’ wi’ the Exciseman, 
And ilka wife cries—‘‘ Auld Mahoun, 

I wish you luck o’ the prize, man!” 
Thanks very largely to the wholesome in- 
fluence of Burns himself, we do not attach so 
much importance to the “de’il” under any of 
his designations as our remote ancestors did, 
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but we still recognize him, and even refer to 
him, as “auld Mahoun.” THomas BaAyYnrE. 
Glasgow. 


Harty Lines on Cricxet.—The history of 
our national pastime, cricket, prior at least 
to the middle of the last century, is scant 
and obscure. Any earlier MS. references to 
the game must therefore be of particular 
interest to the many who delight therein. 
In the library of the late Mr. Henry Newn- 
ham Davis is an unbound fragment of a copy 
of “The Newe Testament [Tyndale’s ver- 
sion], with the notes and expositions of the 
Dark Places therein,” black letter, with 
woodcuts, R. Jugge (15522), small quarto, 
containing, on the blank lower portion of 
' the leaf ending St. Luke, the following MS. 
lines :— 

All you that do delight in Cricket 
come to Marden Pitch your wickits 
Marden Boys I am Shure they like it 
to Play with Might and Valyer 
Marden Boys they be So Bould 

thur English herts wont be Controld. 

The Jd in “Bould” is not now visible, 
owing to a very small piece of the paper 
having apparently been eaten away by some 
insect, and the ro/d in “Controld” is very 
faint. 

There is nothing to indicate by whom the 
entry as above was made, nor is it dated— 
although another of the pages of the text is 
defaced at foot with “John Ruve [or “ Reive”] 
1748 [?]” in a different and later hand. 
Judging, however, by the writing, I should 
consider it to be of the latter part of the 
seventeenth century (say czrca 1690). Pos- 
sibly it was written by a schoolboy. 

The “ Marden” referred to is, I am inclined 
to think, in Herefordshire, but there are 
other places of the name in Kent, Sussex, 
and Wilts. ‘“ Marden,” it should be remem- 
bered, also = Merton; and it may be the 
place of that name in Surrey. 

OV fl. PRAY, 


Dutch AND ENGiisH MANNERS IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CEentury.—The following curi- 
ous illustration of the manners of the two 
countries is to be found in the (anonymous) 
‘Memoirs of what past in Christendom from 
the War begun 1672 to the Peace concluded 
1679, by Sir William Temple, English Am- 
bassador at the Hague. Though the first 
incident described be not a very savoury one, 
the passage seems to be worth transcribing : 

“* Dining one day at Monsieur /Toeft’s and having 


a great Cold, I observed every time I spit, a tight 
handsome Wench (that stood in the Room with a 


clean Cloth in her Hand) was presently down to! 
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wipe it up and rub the Board clean: Somebody at 
Table speaking of my Cold I said, The most trouble 
it gave me was to see the poor Wench take so much 
pains about it: Monsieur Hoeft told me’Twas well 
I escaped so; and that if his Wife had been at 
home, tho’ I were an Ambassador, she would have 
turn’d me out of door for fouling her House: And 
laughing at that humour, said, There were two 
Rooms of his House that he never durst come into 
and believed they were never open but twice a year 
to make them clean, I said I found he was a good” 
Patriot ; and not only in the Interests of his Coun- 
trey, but in the Customs of his Town, (Amsterdam) 
where that of the Wives governing, was, I heard a 
thing established. He replied ’I'was true, and that 
all a man could hope for there, was to have wne douce 
Patrone, and that his Wife was so. Another of the 
Magistrates at Table who was a graver man, said, 
Monsieur Hoeft was pleasant; but the thing. was 
no more go in their Town, than in other places that 
he knew of. Hoeft replied very briskly, It was 
so, and could not be otherwise, for it bad long been 
the Custom; and whoever offered to break it. would 
have banded against him, not only all the Women 
of the Town, but all those Men too that were 
governed by their Wives, which would make too 
great a party to be opposed. In the afternoon, 
upon a visit and occasion of what had been said 
at Monsieur Hoeft’s, many Stories were told of the 
strange and curious Cleanliness So general in that 
City ; and some so extravagant that my Sister took 
them for Jest; when the Secretary of Amsterdam 
that was of the Company, desiring her to look out: 
of the Window, said, Why Madam there is the 
House where one of our Magistrates [is] going to 
visit the Mistress of it, and knocking at the Door. 
a strapping North Holland Lass came and opened 
it; he asked, Whether her Mistress was at home? 
she said, Yes; And with that he offered to go in: 
But the Wench marking his Shoes were not very 
clean, took him by both Arms. threw him upon her 
back, carryed him cross two Rooms, set him down 
at the bottom of the Stairs, pull’d off his Shoes, put 
him on a pair of Slippers that stood there, and all 
this without saying a word; but when she had done, 
told him, He might go up to her Mistress who was 
in her Chamber.” 
J. Exrot HopGKin. 
Weybridge. 


“Cruzzom.”—To “cluzzom” is to appropriate 
what is not one’s own. The word is heard 
occasionally in and around Nottingham, but 
is not, I think, very common. Halliwell 
has ‘ Clussomed, benumbed,” and “ Clusswm, 
clumsy ” (both noted as Cheshire words), but 
there is no apparent connexion between these 
and the Nottinghamshire verb. C.C.B. 


VANISHING Lonpon.—Those who hold the 
landmarks of London in esteem will regret 
the disappearance of Harley (once Bruns- 
wick) House, at the corner of Brunswick 
Place and Marylebone Road. The Queen of 
Oude lived there for some time ; after which 
it became the Convent of Marie Réparatrice, 
a chapel being subsequently built in the 
grounds, The extensive gap disclosed by the 
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process of demolition will soon be filled by 
the inevitable block of flats. It was reported 
at one time that the sisters had taken Priory 
Lodge, Frognal, Hampstead, where Dr. John- 
son and his wife are popularly believed to 
have lodged fora while. But any plans the 
nuns may have had fell through. © I think 
the convent is now located at Hornsey. The 
hand of change has indeed dealt heavy blows 
upon the Marylebone Road of late years, 
what with hospitals, workhouses, that huge 
waxwork exhibition, “mansions,” railway 
stations, and so forth, whereby few of its 
picturesque features remain. Happily, how- 
ever, strangers can still make pilgrimage to 
the bow-windowed house, on the south side, 
made famous as the abode of Charles Dickens 
and his raven. May it be long ere this spot 
is also doomed to effacement ! 
CECIL CLARKE, 
Authors’ Club, 8. W. 


@ueries, 


Wk must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
4 order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


Sir Rogpert Moray.—I have hunted in 
vain for a portrait of Sir Robert Moray, the 
entume of Lauderdale and Charles II., the 
friend of Evelyn and Pepys, “the wisest and 
worthiest man of his age,” President of the 
Royal Society after its incorporation, a man 
of transcendent ability and beautiful life. 
Can any of your readers help me ? 

OsMUND AIRY. 

Solihuli, Birmingham. 


“ DESIGHT.”—This word occurs in Webster’s 
‘International Dictionary,’ ed. 1897, in the 
sense of an unsightly object. It is marked 
“ obsolete.” Can any one tell me what is 
Webster’s authority for this statement? Does 
the word occur in any old author? I hardly 
think it does, for it is not recorded in 
‘H.E.D.’ before 1834. Was it ever used in 
any Hnglish dialect? I think not, for it does 
not appear in ‘E.D.D. Is it American ? 
Hardly, for itis not found in the ‘ Century 
Dictionary,’ Bartlett, Farmer, or Green. 

A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


Horse with Four Waits Srockines ToLt- 
FREE.—In L. Chevalier’s ‘ Histoire de Bar- 
sur-Aube’ (1851), ch. vil. 169, it is stated that 
by art. 14 of the droits de péage of the Counts 
otf Lesmont “un cheval les quatre pieds 


blancs [est] franc de péage.” Is the vulgar 
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opinion of the superiority of a horse with 
four white stockings to be traced to regula- 
tions of this sort, or vice versa? O. O. H. 


JAMES ARROW was admitted to Westminster 
School on 14 July, 1772. Particulars of his 


parentage and death are desired. 
G. Fea Rr. B: 


JoHn AGAR was admitted to Westminster 
School on 12 June, 1811. Can any corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to identify 

G. F. BR. B. 


him 2 ; 


Gorrre.— Can any reader direct me to 
books or papers dealing with the effect of 
goitre on the organs of speech, with reference 
particularly to the pronunciation of the mute 
consonants ? J. P. OWEN. 


AUTHOR OF VERSES WANTED.—Can any one 
tell me the author of a short poem of about 
thirty lines, of which these are the first four? 
Wouldst thou o’er wayward childhood hold firm 

rule 

And sun thee in the light of happy faces? 

Love, hope, and patience—these must be thy 

graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 
Can they be Hartley Coleridge’s ? 
Epirh Mary SHAW. 
San Diego County, California. 


Reynes.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. in- 
form me if the Reynes of (formerly) Lewes, 
Sussex, and those of Bucks and Kent, are 
both descendants of Roger de Raines, or 
Raneis, companion of William the Conqueror 4 
The arms of the latter family are Chequy 
gules and or, a canton ermine. Is the 
canton ermine indicative of descent from the 
house of Brittany? It is so borne by Alan 
la Zouche. (Miss) 8S. PoLuarp. 

St. Anne’s, Lewes, Sussex. 


“ BorLEAU’S PRESSNESS.”—In the preface to 
his ‘Satires’ (Aldine edition, p. 56) Young 
writes :— 

“An excellent critic of our own commends 
Boileau’s closeness, or, as he calls it, pressness, 
particularly ; whereas, it appears to me, that re- 
petition is his fault, if any fault should be imputed 


to him.” 
Who is the critic in question ? 
THOMAS BAYNE. 


Monkeys. Wanted the name and date of 
the magazine which contained an article on 
‘The Monkeys of the Old and New Worlds,’ 
published some time in the autumn of 1896 
or 1897. 


Rey. Tuomas Campsett, LL.D,—He was an 
Irish divine and author of ‘Diary of a Visit 
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to England in 1775. <A portrait, said to 
represent him, was painted by Solomon Wil- 
liams, foundation member of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, and engraved in line 
by James Parker; but the print I have has 
the name written in, and I should like to 
feel sure that it is correctly described. 
ERNEST RADFORD. 


Naunton Famity.—Will any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ oblige by informing me whether a 
list of documents, letters, manuscripts, &c., 
relating to the Naunton family has appeared 
in any of the reports of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission; if so, the number of 


such volume ? . W. Naunton. 
The Square, Shrewsbury. — 


“ROGER’S BLAST.”—A sort of whirlwind is 
thus called in East Anglia. The origin of 
the name has lately been discussed in two 
well-known East Anglian publications, the 
Last Anglian (8rd §S. viii. 32, 48, 127-8) and 
the astern Counties Magazine and Suffolk 
Note-Book (vol. i. No. ii. pp. 157-8). It has 
been suggested that “ Roger is probably an old 
name for the or a devil” ; but this solution is 
far from satisfactory, unless it can be proved 
that Roger is, or has been, a common name 
for the devil in East Anglia. Can any reader 
produce evidence in support of this sugges- 
tion ? CHARLES PartripGE, Jun. 

[See ‘ Rodger’s blast,’ 8 S. iii. 106, 373.] 


AGE oF MATRICULATION.—What was the 
earliest age at which any one matriculated 
at any college or hall at Oxford? I find a 
John White matriculated at Hart Hall at the 
age of eight. Is there any one recorded 
younger than this ? DS oped 1 


“ Hear.”—What is the derivation of this 
word? I heard it many years ago at a 
country fair in the north of England, when 
a Yorkshire farmer, who was bargaining for 
some black-faced Scotch sheep, remarked to 
the drover in charge, “ I’se afeared they ‘Il nut 
heaf weel.” The word I spell heaf was pro- 
nounced hee-aph. I learnt afterwards that 
the farmer’s meaning was that, if he pur- 
chased the sheep and put them on common 
land on which he had rights of pasturage for 
a certain number of sheep (locally termed 
“sheep-gaits ”), they would not keep well to 
that portion of the common on which they 
were placed, but would be inclined to stray 
away. YORKSHIREMAN 


THE SENATOR at Rome.—In a letter to the 
Karl of Ossory of 31 August, 1780 (Cunning- 
ham’s ed., vol. vii. p. 433), Horace Walpole, 
referring to the declining state of the English 


nation, writes: ‘‘ When we are quite pros- 
trate, I suppose we shall have the member of 
Parliament, as there is still the senator at 
Rome.” What is the exact meaning of this 
reference to the senator ? Heap 


Stewart Famity. — Can d4ny of your 
readers give me any biographical information 
respecting Alexander Stewart, who died at 
Gosport, Hants, on 2 April, 1801 ? 

Cuas. Stewart, M.A. 

22, Gloucester Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


THE Rott or Guitp MERCHANTS OF 
SHREWSBURY, 1231.—In Shirley’s ‘ Noblemen 
and Gentlemen of England,’ p. 99, it is stated — 
that Adam Wulfric’s name is found in this 
Roll. Adam Wulfric was the son of Wulfric 
de Wickishall, or Wulfric de Alditheley, 
brother of Henry de Alditheley. Where is 
this Roll now % GuSTAVUS SNEYD. 

Chastleton, Oxon. 


DvuKke oF Botton’s REeciMENT.—Can any 
information be given respecting this regi- 
ment, which was in America during 1692? I 
cannot trace it in ‘The Regiments of the 
British-Army,’ by Capt. R. Trimen. Charles, 
sixth Marquis of Winchester, was created 
Duke of Bolton 1689, and died 1699. 

W. C. L. Fioyp. 


CITIZENS oF Lonpon.—Are any lists supply- © 
ing information of citizens of London extant 
—.e., when they were admitted citizens and 
under what circumstances; and also of what 
a citizen meant ? E. E. Corr. 

Sulhamstead, Berks. 


Easter Maciant.—Into the composition 
of a Cumberland herb pudding enter the 
leaves of a plant locally called “ Easter 
magiant.” Can any of your readers tell me 
the origin of the name? In appearance it 
resembles the plant which Italian peasants 
call the ‘‘herba di Madonna.” I rather 
think this question was asked some years ago 
in your pages. ALFRED F’, CURWEN. 


[We fail to trace a previous inquiry. ] 


“Kine Decnan”: FLAXEN Hatr.—My Irish 
history is of a limited quantity, and only 
recently I heard of “ Degnan, a king in Ire- 
land” in remote times. My serving-maid 
is “Irish to the backbone,” notwithstanding 
that she was born in Yorkshire; and her name 
is “ Degnan,” and the tradition of her family 
is of direct descent from “King Degnan” ! 
There is nothing suggestive of regal descent - 
about her, but she is “crowned” with a 
magnificent head of beautiful and _ really 
flaxen hair. Flaxen hair was a distinctive 
feature with King Degnan, and his glory. 
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‘Flaxen hair has run in her family for 
centuries, but mostly amongst the females. 
She has had two sisters and a brother flaxen- 
haired like herself, and in the families 
of each of her father’s brothers (three) are 
three females and a male all crowned with 
flaxen hair like hers. I shall be glad to 
know more of “King Degnan,” whether 
historical or mythical. 
THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


“ Moacey.”—Is this word familiar to your 
readers? It is used in the district wide of 
Leeds and Bradford as the name of that 
particular form of light-coloured “ parkin” 
or “plot-night” (Guy Fawkes) treacle or 
gingerbread made of ordinary household flour 
instead of brown flour. 

LIONEL CRESSWELL. 

Wood Hall, Calverley, Yorks. 


BRASENOSE COLLEGE, OxrorD.—Who was 
the founder of the above — William Smythe, 
Bishop of Lincoln, or Matthew Smythe? 
Was the latter related to the former? An 
inquiry by a Charity Commissioner was 
lately held at Widnes with reference to Fal- 
mouth Grammar School, at which it was 
stated that, according to a printed report of 
the charities issued in 1829, William Smythe, 
Bishop of Lincoln 1509, and Matthew 
Smythe, the founder of Brasenose College, 


were benefactors of the school. 
M.A.Oxon. 


AutHors oF Booxs.—I should like to 
know the names of the authors of the follow- 
ing works, if they are known :— - 

1. ‘The | Ruin and Recovery | of | Mankind: | 
or,| An Attempt to vindicate the Scriptural | 
Account of these great Events upon the | Plain 
Principles of Reason. | With an Answer to | Various 
Difficulties | ...... | Whereto are subjoin’d | Three 
Short Essays, | 1740.” 

2. “A | Letter | to | Edmund Burke, Esq. | on 
the | Latter part of the report | of the | Select Com- 
mittee | of the | House of Commons, | on the | State 
of Justice in Bengal. | With | Some curious Par- 
ticulars,...... con- | cerning...... Maha | Rajah Nund- 
comar Bahadar | ...... London: | Printed in the year 
M,DCO,LXXxiI. | Reprinted M,pcC,LXXXIII.” 


A second and third letter on the evidence 
of the same committee, with same colophon. 
The volume is marked on back “ Price’s 
Traects.- 2.” F. M. 

[The second work is by Capt. Joseph Price. ] 


VISITATION OF SUFFOLK IN 1664.—Pp. 241- 
260 of vol. ii. (1780) of Gough’s ‘ British Topo- 
graphy’ are devoted to Suffolk. It is there 
stated that “Suffolk was visited...... by 
Byshe 1664,” and that “John Fenn, esq., of 
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East Dereham, has a copy of Byshe’s visita- 
tion of Norfolk and Suffolk, 1664, with the 
arms, folio.” What has become of this 
(unique) copy? The original is in the 
College of Arms. The greatest service that ' 
could be rendered to Suffolk genealogy would 
be to print this Visitation of 1664. If Mr. 
Fenn’s copy could be found, this might be 
done. A mere index would be very useful. 
An index to the Norfolk Visitation of 1664 
was contributed by the Richmond Herald 
(then Bluemantle Pursuivant) to the Hast 
Anglian (New Series, i. 20-1, 45-6, 52, 73-4, 
87-8). The Essex Visitation of 1664-8 was 
printed by the Harleian Society in 1888. . 
CHARLES PARTRIDGE, Jun. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


Heplies. 


BISHOP BERKELEY. 
(9th 9. vi. 449.) 


In 1710 Berkeley published at Dublin what 
he proposed to be the first part of a * Treatise 
concerning the Principles of Human Know- 
ledge, wherein the chief Causes of Error and 
Difticulty in the Sciences, with the Grounds 
of Scepticism, Atheism, and Irreligion, are in- 
quired into.’ He meditated a continuation of 
the work, and had actually made some pro- 
gress with it when his MS. was unfortunately 
lost. Unlike Carlyle when Mill’s cook de- 
stroyed the ‘French Revolution’ MS., Berkeley 
could not face the ordeal of rewriting the 
philosophical disquisition. Writing to a 
friend, he says :— 

“ Ag to the second part of my ‘ Treatise concern- 


ing the Principles of Human Knowledge,’ the fact 
is that I had made a considerable progress init, but 
the manuscript was lost during my travels in Italy ; 
and I never had leisure since to do so disagreeable a 
thing as writing twice on the same subject.” 
Berkeley, plainly, would have made but a 
poor shift as a leader-writer in a daily paper, 
but at the same time students of philosophy 
have room to regret the incompleteness of a 
work so acute and suggestive as far as it goes 
as is the ‘Principles of Human Knowledge.’ 
See Prof. Fraser’s ‘ Berkeley,’ p. 114 (Black- 


wood’s “ Philosophical Classics ”). 
THOMAS BAYNE. 


Two editions of the ‘ Principles of Human 
Knowledge’ appeared in Berkeley’s lifetime : 
the first, Dublin, 1710, and the second (printed 
with the third edition of ‘Hylas and Philo- 
nous’) in 1734. Your correspondent F. M. 
can scarcely have seen a modern edition of 
Berkeley, or he would not have asked a ques- 
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tion so easily answered. In vol. i. of the 
Bohn edition of the ‘Works’ I have given a 
facsimile title-page of the first edition. A 
glance at this should relieve F. M.’s doubts. 


7A. a. 
Blackheath, S.E. 


Youna AND Worpsworta (9 §, vi. 426).— 
I should have thought that the passage quoted 
from Young was written in conscious imi- 
tation of Shakespeare’s “sermons in stones,” 
and I must say that I do not see any real 
resemblance in thought between either of 
these and Wordsworth’s “primrose by a 
river's brim.” Surely we miss the key to 
Peter’s character, and to the poem to which 
his name is given, if we suppose that he is 
blamed for not moralizing nature after the 
manner of the exiled duke. His insensibility 
was deadlier far than that : 

Nature could not touch his heart 
By lovely forms, and silent weather, 
And tender sounds ; 

he was blind to her beauty and deaf to her 
music. He might possibly have been in a 
measure alive to both without perceiving her 
moralsignificance ; but there was a preliminary 
step to be taken : he had first to feel the soul 
of Nature, to realize that she was a living 
creature akin to himself; and this, I take it, 
is the “ moral ” of the poem. he BAS BS 


Atwoop Famity (9 §. vi. 409).—This is 
the entry in marriage licences at the F aculty 
Office :— 

“1663, July 14.—Josia Child, of St Botolph’s, 
Billingsgate, London, Wid?, 32, and Mary Attwood, 
alias Stone, of S* Margaret’s, Lothbury, Widow, 
20, at St James’s, Duke’s Place, St Barthol” the Less, 
London, or St Mary, Islington, Middx.” 

From this it appears to be possible that 
Attwood was the name of Mary’s former 
husband, and the name of Stone might be 
searched for. There is a pedigree of Atwood 
in ‘ Visitation of Essex,’ 1634, They are of 
Little Bury in Stamford Rivers, co. Essex : 
one son, John, is of Gray’s Inn. It mentions 
the first one, “ William Attwood,” in the pedi- 
gree, as having been born in Kent. 

B. FLorENcE SCARLETT. 


 MITHERED ” (9'"§, vi. 410).—See Halliwell : 
“ Movrthered, tired out. Glouc.” ; and “ Modder, 
to distract, bewilder ; also to labour very hard. 
North.” It is probably cognate with Icel 
médhr and Ger. miide, tired. WY PALS 


From the way I have heard this word pro- 
nounced locally, I should agree with Miss 
Baker, and spell it “moithered.” In her 
‘Glossary’ she gives also the following 


variants from other sources: “moyther,”’ 
‘“moyder,” and “moider.” Here one might 
still occasionally come across such a sentence 
as “Don’t bother me, I’m all of a mozther,” 
indicating a flustered or confused condition. 
No one would use “ moither” as=“ to smother, 
encumber, muffle up.” Joun T, PAGE. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“Moider” is an old word used in Lancashire 
and Cheshire, with the meaning of “to con- 
fuse or to bother.” I cannot at the moment 
give a reference, but are not “mither” and 
‘“moider” different forms of A.-S. mede, weary, 
tired ? MEIN. 

Blundellsands. 


“Moither” is used in exactly the same 
sense in Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
LIoNEL CRESSWELL. 
Wood Hall, Calverley, Yorks. 


How is this word pronounced in Warwick- 
shire? Has the z the same value as in him or 
as in mind? I know “moithered” in the 
ae sense in 8S. Lancashire and W. York- 
shire. 


PassaGE IN Gortue (9t §. vi. 409).—As 
showing that the beautiful encompasses and 
dignifies the true, one of the stanzas in the 
artists’ song of chap. xiv. in ‘ Meister’s Travels,’ - 
although possibly not the passage inquired 
for, deserves citation as illustrative of an 
idea akin to the one mentioned :— 

As all Nature’s thousand changes 
But one changeless God proclaim ; 
So in Art’s wide kingdoms ranges 
One sole meaning still the same: 
This is Truth, eternal Reason, 
Which from Beauty takes its dress, 
And serene through time and season 
Stands for aye in loveliness. 
See Carlyle’s ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ iii. 


128, 
Popular Edition. 


THOMAS BAYNE. 


‘NOTHING LIKE LEATHER” (9 §. vi. 426). 
—Surely the source of this phrase is “not 
far to seek.” I have been familiar with it for 
over threescore years as deduced from an an- 
cient school octavo edition of ‘ Adsop’s Fables,’ 
with the original woodcut illustrations of 
dear old Bewick. In a fable entitled, I think, 

The Besieged Town,’ of which the speaker 
cited by Mr. Hotcompr INGLEBY gave a 
variant, each burgess commends for defensive 
(not offensive, as in the communication to ~ 
which I am essaying a reply) armour the 
product of his own handicraft. The farmer 
from the outlying country sought the employ- 
ment of his hands in raising earthworks ; the 
urban mason and bricklayer sought contracts 
for constructing granite ramparts and raising 
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brick walls ; the smith suggested iron sheet- 
ing ; the carpenter maintained that wooden 
piles and stockades were unassailable ; and— 
reductio ad abswrdwm— finally the currier 
asserted his conviction that there was “ no- 
thing like leather”! The moral, of. course, 
is the overmastering influence of self-interest 
. even in matters of civic patriotism. 
GNoMON. 

Temple. 


The verses alluded to under this heading 
are a production of the last century. I forget 
the words. They describe a debate at a 
meeting convened to consider what would be 
the best material to use for repairing a foot- 
path. The representative of each trade was 
intent on promoting the interest of his craft. 
The mason strongly urged the employment 
of stone; the carpenter expatiated on the 
advantages of oak; the shoemaker, who 
was said to have more sense than all the 
others, maintained that there was nothing 
like leather for bad roads—z.e., good boots. 

. B. D. MosE.ey. 

Burslem. 


The date of this proverb it would be difficult 
to trace, as also its origin. I can, however, 
remember that affixed to an ancient spelling- 
book—whether by Fenning, Vyse, or Butter, 
I cannot say—were some dozen fables, and 
one of them narrated this story, with a rude 
woodeut depicting the consultation of the 
carpenter, blacksmith, and tanner at the 
besieged town for its defence. 

JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 


A sarcasm on stupid selfishness. The fable 
of the town in danger is given from Ienning’s 
‘Universal Spelling Book’ in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6% 8. 
vi. 515. In the fable each man insists that 
the town can be fortified in no other way than 
one that is profitable to his trade. The moral 
added is :— 

*°Tis too common for men to consult their own 
ends, though a whole nation suffers by it. Their 
own profit and selfish views are all they aim at, 
notwithstanding they often undo themselves by 
betraying and undoing others.” 

M. N. G. 


EXPLOITS IN Swimmine (9% §. vi. 21, 42, 
137, 193, 284, 404)—Even a good swimmer 
may be sometimes overpowered, especially if 
he be subject to epilepsy. There is a valu- 
able note in the Clarendon Press edition of 
‘Julius Cesar’ (pp. 94-5) which gives the 
story Mr. Pickrorp read in the days of his 
youth. The repetition of it, in English, may 
please him now :— 

‘‘Suetonius relates (‘Jul. Ces.,’ 64): ‘At Alex- 
andria being busie about the assault and winning 
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of a bridge where by a sodaine sallie of the enemies 
he was driven, to take a boat, and many besides made 
hast to get into the same, he lept into the sea, and 
by swimming almost a quarter of a mile recouered 
cleare the next ship: bearing up his left hand all 
the while, for feare the writings which he held 
therein should take wet, and drawing his rich coate 
armour after him by the teeth, because the enemie 
should not have it asa spoyle.’ Plutarch’s account 
makes the feat still more difficult. ‘The third 
danger was in the battel by sea, that was fought by 
the tower of Phar: where meaning to helpe his men 
that sought by sea, he leapt from the peere into 
a boate. Then the Aigyptians made towards him 
with their oares on euery side: but he leaping into 
the sea, with great hazard saued himselfe by swim- 
ming. It is said, that then holding diuers books in 
his hand, he did neuer let them go, but kept them 
alwayes vpon his head aboue water, and swam with 
the other hand, notwithstanding that they shot 
maruellously at him, and was driuen somtime to 
ducke into the water: howbeit y°® boate was 
drowned presently.’—North’s translation, p. 734 
(ed. Skeat, p. 86).” 
St. SwITHIN. 


Mr. Pickrorp has apparently forgotten the 
rat of Hamelin 
who, stout as Julius Cesar, 
Swam across* and lived to carry | 
(As he, the manuscript he cherished) 
To Rat-land home his commentary. 


See Browning’s ‘ Pied Piper.’ ©. CoB. 


On reading Mr. Prckrorp’s quotation from 
Eutropius anent Julius Cesar’s natatory 
feats, I was instantly reminded of what is 
on record respecting Luis de Camoens, who, 
being shipwrecked, managed to keep afloat by 
clinging toa raft with one hand, while holding 
aloft his MS. of the ‘ Lusiad’ with the other. 
I cannot for the moment recall the source of 
my information, albeit I have a strong fancy 
that I read it many years ago in Sismondi’s 
‘Literature of Europe.’ Perhaps some one 
will tell us how much of this pretty story 
is compatible with strict truth. 

M. L. R. BRresLar. 


Plutarch mentions the story of Julius Cesar 
swimming with one hand and holding books 
above his head with the other. This took 
place at Pharos, near Alexandria, and nothing 
is said of the nature of the books, but the 
context almost allows us to suppose that they 
were part of the Alexandrian collection. See 
Plutarch’s ‘ Lives,’ under Julius pee 


“Harr Moon” Tavern: “THE MAYPOLE” 
(9th 8, vi. 168, 257, 356).—To complete, so far as 
possible, the list of London trade signs of the 
“Half Moon,” that in Holywell Street, Strand, 
lately added to the County Council Museum, 
as Spe a  R aee S  e 

* The Weser, 
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should not be omitted. In a water-colour 
illustration of the old entrance to Lyon’s 
Inn this carved wood sign is depicted as it 
was shortly before its removal (Archer Coll., 
Print Dept., Brit. Mus., portfolios vii. and 
xvi.) There was also a “Half Moon” in 
Bishopsgate Without, alluded to in Stow’s 
‘Survey, 1754, vol. i. p. 423. At the “ Half 
Moon” between the Temple Gates T. Wood- 
ward was the publisher for Dr. Thomas Birch 
of Thurloe’s ‘State Papers’ in 1742. From 
the “Half Moon” in the Strand the 
lower end of Bedford Street was known as 
Half Moon Street (Wheatley’s ‘ London’). 
Christopher Deane at this sign, opposite the 
New Exchange Buildings, advertised, in 1742, 
the sale by auction of all his “ Household 
Goods, Plate, Linen, China, some pictures, 
and a great variety of good Kitchen Furni- 
ture” (Daily Advert., 20 May, 1742). On 
25 June of the same year the house is adver- 
tised as “now rebuilding or to let either as 
a public house or a private one. Enquire of 
Mr. Chidley, Bricklayer in Pall Mall”! There 
were “ Half Moons” in Bedlam, in the Hay- 
market, and in Petticoat Lane (see Burn’s 
‘Beaufoy Tokens,’ Nos. 144, 587, and 896), in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard (Post - Boy, 27-29 
April, 1714), and in Piccadilly, at the corner of 
Half Moon Street, built in 1730 (2? or 1739). 
See Smith’s ‘Antiquarian Ramble,’ i. 18, and 
views in Crace Collection, x. 75; also Cun- 
ningham’s ‘London.’ For the “ Half Moon,” 
Southwark, see Mr. Philip Norman’s ‘Inns 
and Signs of London.’ There was also a 
‘‘Half Moon” in Finsbury Yard, Moorfields 
(Dacly Advert., 3 April, 1742). 

Combinations of this sign were the “Half 
Moon and Seven Stars,” the sign of J. & 
J. Fox in Westminster Hall (S¢. James’s 
Liven. Post, 20 Nov., 1737), and in Pye Corner 
a_ tallow - chandler’s (‘Beaufoy Tokens,’ 
No. 911). The “Half Moon and Bunch of 
Grapes,” in Little Britain, is said to have 
been much visited by the gallants of Eliza- 
beth’s reign ; the landlord Wagstaff flaunted 
the dubious boast that he possessed a walk- 
ing-staff with which Henry VIIL., in one of 
his nocturnal rambles, broke the head of one 
of his ancestors (Christopher Brown’s ‘Tavern 
Anecdotes,’ 1824, p. 161). The “ Half Moon and 
Star” was in New Bond Street, near Conduit 
Street (advert. in Daily Advertiser, 16 Feb., 
13 April, and 15 June, 1742). And, lastly, the 
popularity of the sign is evinced in Hogarth’s 
‘Satire on False Perspective,’ in which he 
displays an impossible building with the sign 
of the Half Moon, a sign which probably 
originated, by the way, like the “Saracen’s 
Head,” with the conflicts of Turk and Chris- 
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tian in the Crusades, when the victories of 

the latter were emphasized by the capture 

of a standard bearing the Turkish arms, a 

crescent moon. J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHAEL. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


BLACKHAM FamiIty (9 §., vi. 409).—Arms of 
Blackham of London, Bart., created 13 April, 
1696, extinct 2 July, 1728, are: Azure, two - 
bars between nine cross-crosslets or. No 
crest or motto given in Wotton’s ‘ Baronetage,’ 
1727. JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


AGRICULTURAL DESCRIPTIVE Rimes (9 §. 
vi. 410).—In the volume of Thomas Basker- 
ville’s ‘ Journeys in England, temp. Car. IL.’ 
preserved among the Duke of Portland’s MSS 
at Welbeck, is a note of the following agri- 
cultural descriptive rime :— 


Dorsetshire ewes for the early lambs, 
And Warwickshire breeds most excellent rams. 


See ‘Royal Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, Thirteenth Report,’ Appendix, pt. ii. 
p. 270: ALFRED IF’, RoBBINs. ~ 


ARNOLD OF Ruasy (9 S. vi. 446, 491).—MR. 
Hope probably sent you the cutting from the 
Daily Chronicle of 15 Nov. (not 16) before 
seeing my letter which appeared in the issue 
of the 28rd. Once a thing of the sort has 
been started it is difficult to overtake. But 
in the interest of genealogical truth, I send 
you acopy of my letter and of another, and 
trust you will find room for them :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ DAILY CHRONICLE.’ 
Str,—lf, as you say, Sir Edwin and Sir Arthur 
Arnold “claim kinship” with the family of which 
Dr. Arnold, Matthew Arnold, and my father, the 
late Mr. Thomas Arnold, were members, I, as one 
who has taken some interest in the family tree, 
should be glad to know where the kinship comes 
in. It is quite true that Sir Edwin Arnold, in a 
poem written on the death of Matthew Arnold, — 
spoke of the latter as ‘‘ Dead poet of my house,” 
but I have always regarded the expression as an 
amusingly extreme instance of ‘‘ poetic licence.” 
Yours faithfully, 
F. 8. ARNOLD. 
332, Oxford Road, Manchester, Nov. 22. 


Srr,—A friend, knowing my interest in the pedi- 
gree of the Arnold family of Rugby, has called 
my attention to the note quoted from a corre- 
spondent’s letter on p. 5 of Thursday’s issue 
(Nov. 15). The news that ‘‘the Arnold family is 
of Jewish extraction, and that its Hebrew name 
in Germany, whence it came to this country, was 
Aaron,” is news indeed. Presumably your corre- 
spondent has some authorities for his statements, 
and I should like to know them. For some years 
I have been familiar with the Arnold pedigree, 
and have quite recently elucidated the maternal 
descent of Matthew and other children of Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby from Prince Thomas of Brother- 
ton, son of Edward I. by his second marriage with 
Marguerite, daughter of Philip III., ‘le Hardi,” 
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of France. In my researches I have had the ready 
assistance of several of the present generation of 
the Arnolds. 

In the paternal line, Dr. Arnold of Rugby may 
be regarded as the patriarch of the family. He was 
the son of William Arnold, of Slatwoods, Isle of 
Wight (H.M.’s Collector of Customs), by his wife 
Martha, daughter of John Delafield. From the 
family records, William’s immediate progenitors 
had been settled in the Isle of Wight for two gene- 
rations, and traditionally are said to have been 
of Suffolk origin. It may be noted that a family 
of Arnolds is recorded as of Cromer in the Heralds’ 
Visitations of Norfolk, 1563, 1589, 1613, and 1664, 
although the connexion between them and. the 
Arnolds of Rugby (if any) has yet to be estab- 
lished. 

The mother of Matthew and grandmother of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and the Arnold-Forsters 
was Spee daughter of the Rev. John Penrose, 
vicar of Fledborough, who was a kinsman of the 
Duchess of Kingston of the famous bigamy case, 
and owed his incumbency to her patronage. 
Through Mary Penrose Matthew Arnold derived 
from the Fords of Devonshire, the stock from 
which the Elizabethan dramatist John Ford also 
sprang. 

There is no need to go away from England in 
pursuit of the Arnold pedigree. Arnold is a well 
and old established English surname widespread 
in the East, Midlands, and South-West. Accord- 
ing to Guppy, its greatest relative frequency is 
in Warwickshire, Rutland, Monmouth, Essex, and 
Hampshire. In ultimate origin it may be Old 
German, but this can be left to philologists to 
discuss. For centuries it has been an English 
yeoman name, and, although remembering that 
In genealogy the unexpected has a knack of hap- 
pening, [ am willing to accept correction if your 
correspondent furnishes proof. Until that proof 
is furnished, and without standing behind any 
man in admiration for the Jewish race, I shall 
continue to discern in the lineaments of Matthew 
Arnold’s countenance the physical peculiarities 
of his ancestry belonging to our patrician English 
race—compound of Norman, Saxon, Dane, and 
Celt—and to attribute the peculiar character and 
quality of his mind to the fusion of the blood he 
inherited from his mother with that of the sturdy 
English yeoman stock whose surname he with 
others of his immediate kin has rendered illus- 
trious. Iam, Sir, truly yours, 


LIONEL CRESSWELL. 
Wood Hall, Calverley, Yorks, Nov. 21. 


LIONEL CRESSWELL. 
[Other contributors send the same letters. ] 


Wauireirt’s Hospirat, Croypon (9 S, vi. 
341, 383, 402, 423, 479).—At the last reference 
Mr. Arnott has in a generous way pointed 
to what he conceives to be an error with 
respect to the authorship of ‘The Admonition 
to Parliament.’ 

I freely admit I did not make any special 
investigation as to the correctness of my 
authorities, nor did I take any steps to verify 
the title-pages of those books which told that 
Thomas Cartwright was their author. 


Mr. ArNorr apparently assumes that 
Strype was one of my authorities. I did not 
say so, nor did I name any. I, however, 
quite see that Mr. ARNorT’s assumption was 
natural under the circumstances, for, as 
a fact, Strype’s name is associated with a 
very great deal, written and spoken, with 
regard to Archbishop Whitgift’s life and 
works. Icannot pretend to say why. I was 
aware that Strype asserts Cartwright was the 
author of ‘The Admonition,’ although I did 
not mention the fact, having before me at 
the time the writings of one who was an 
author when Strype was a child of about six 
years old, viz., Samuel Clark, pastor of 
Bennet Fink, London (second ed., 1654), who 
refers to the controversy between Whitgift 
and Cartwright, ‘‘as appears by the books 
extant betweenthem.” [also consulted ‘The 
History of the Church’ (London, 1674), ‘ The 
Life of the Earl of Leicester’ (London, 1724), 
where reference is made to Cartwright being 
suspended from preaching by Whitgift, and 
several biographical dictionaries. With all 
this and more before me, I may be pardoned 
if [imagine that stronger evidence will re- 
quire to be produced than Brook ere we 
discredit the authorities only here named. 

ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 


“Go carters” (9th §. vi. 448).—‘ The Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘Go,’ i. 4, gives 
the phrase as “go agatewards,” and the mean- 
ing “to accompany a friend on a journey or 
part of the way home.” Under ‘Gate’ there 
is the phrase “to go gatesing—to go part of 
the way with any one.” And: under ‘Gate- 
wards’ there is the expression “ to go gate- 
wards—to accompany part of the way home.” 
“ Gatewards =“ in the direction of, towards.’ 
There are various spellings, including “a- 
gaiters,” under ‘Gatewards’; and among the 
quotations is the form “ gaiters.” 

ARTHUR MAYALL 


The proper phrase is “to go agatewards,” 
explained by Brockett (sv. *“Gate’) as “to 
accompany a short way.” Gate is the well- 
known Northern word for “road ” or “* way,” 
but is most familiar to Southerners in the 
expression “gang your gait.” F. ADAMS. 


I suggest that this is “to go gaztzs,” or gates 
(part) of the way. Cf. al-gaztes, mony-gartes, 
thus-gate. He Pa 


BROKEN ON THE WHEEL (9 S. vi. 251, 373, 
455).—A far more terrible account of this 
punishment than either of those to which 
W.S., Mr. Hurcntnson, and Mr. MARSHAM- 
TowNSHEND refer is to be found, and of a 
later date than April, 1775, in the ‘ Reminis- 
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ec a eMac t—~™S 
cences of Henry Angelo,’ 1830, ii. 362 et seq., | Sir Thomas Tunstall, who fought at Agin- 


where the fencing-master and note-taker 
describes with blood-curdling details what 
he says he saw ‘“‘in the Place Dauphin, 
close to the Pont Neuf, at Paris......in the 
month of September, 1775,” at about nine 
o'clock in the evening, when two men were 
broken upon the wheel by torchlight ; the 
forewheel of a coach was used in respect to 
one of these victims, a parricide, and “a tall, 
handsome young man, about five-and-twenty, 
[who] was considered the first roughrider in 
Paris.” This is the most circumstantial 
account of the matter which is known to 
me ; but there is no doubt that the punish- 
ment itself continued to be inflicted until a 
considerably later date than September, 1775. 
O. 


TuNsTaL Famity (9¢"§, vi. 448).—Amongst 
the wills proved at Richmond, Yorkshire, 
between 1585 and 1671, there are thirteen 
under the name of Tunstall. All the testators 
lived in or near Tunstal. There are wills of 
two Brian Tunstalls of Tunstall—one proved 
in 1609 and the other in 1654. Thurland 
Castle (not Thurlow Castle, as in Mrs. 
BEHRENS'S query) was founded in the time 
of Henry IV. by Sir Thomas Tunstall. An 
interesting account of its siege in 1643 is 
given in vol. Ixii. of the Chetham Society’s 
publications. In 1607 Thomas Tunstall was 
married at Croston parish church to Alice 


Durning. Henry FIsHwicx. 
The Heights, Rochdale. 


_Mr. Roper, FS.A., in a local guide-book, 
gives the following particulars respecting 
Thurland Castle (not Thurlow, as erroneously 
stated in the query) :— 


Le castle dates from the time of Henry IV. 
Sir Thomas Tunstall, who fought at Agincourt, 
obtained early in the fifteenth century licence to 
embattle his house at Thurland. His grandson, 
Sir Richard Tunstall, held the castle of Harlech 
for Henry VI., the last fortress that held out for 
that unfortunate monarch. The name of the owner 
of Thurland comes again to the front in the reign 
of Henry VIII., when Sir Brian Tunstall, the 
Stainless Knight of Flodden, was one of the few 
Englishmen of note who fell on that fatal field. Sir 
Marmaduke Tunstall, the elder son of ‘ Tunstall 
the Undefiled,’ took a leading part in the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries.” 


The castle subsequently passed to the 
Girlington family,and was besieged and a con- 
siderable portion of it destroyed during the 
Civil War. It has since been restored. The 
name of Tunstall is mentioned in the parish 
registers of Whittington, and no doubt will 
be found in the registers of Tunstall, in which 
parish the castle is situated. In Tunstall 
Church there is an effigy said to be that of 


court. J. R. NUTTALL. 


Lancaster. 


A similar question appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
4th §. viii. 264. By the reply at p. 338 the 
pedigree of Tunstall of Thurland Castle (not 
Thurlow) appears in Baines’s ‘ History of 
Lancashire,’ 4 vols., iv. 616. 

EVERARD Home COLEMAN, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


WIRE Ponp (98 §, vi. 246, 298, 352).—It is 
to be hoped that no one will take seriously 
the remarkable effusion of A. H. at the last 
reference, which contains, among others, the 
statement that “ Wire may be converted into 
Wray, a water-name” (szc), or Rea, Ray, or 
Rye. Wraysbury, which he instances, is not 
on the Thames (unless it has recently ad- 
vanced thither), and it was formerly called 
Wyrardisbury or Wyrardsbury—apparently 
the Domesday Wirecesberie—a name clearly 
eponymic. Nor is Wrayton on the Lune, and 
it has no more to do with “wire” than has 
the neighbouring Wray (formerly Wra and 
Wro). It belongs to the numerous class of 
animal place-names, and is equivalent to 
Rowton (A.-8. rd, re'ge, roe); cf. Shipton, 
“the sheep-farm.” Its prothetic w is due to 
false analogy, other examples of which are 
Wridgway for Ridgway, Wrigg for Rigg, | 
Wrigley for Rigley, &c. 

Ray river is one of a large number of 
animal water-names—e.g., Raeburn, Roeburn, 
Roe Beck, Hartburn, Hindburn, Daybrook= 
Doebrook, Bugbrooke=Buckbrook (from 
deer); Swinbrook, Swinburn, Hoggbeck (from 
pigs); Cowburn, Oxenbourne, Rother river 
(from cattle); Shipbourn, Shipbrook, Fair- 
burn (from sheep); Gatebeck, Gadbrook 
(from goats)—whose origin is perfectly well 
understood. 

The numerous English pools or ponds 
called “wires” or “ weres,” 2. ¢, weir-pools 
(A.-S. wer), have, of course, no connexion with ~ 
such a river-name as the Lancashire Wyre, 
which is Celtic and to be equated with the 
Cardiganshire Big and Little Wyres (Yr 
Wyre Fawr, Yr Wyre Fach), whose meaning 
is quite clear. Where English “ wire-” or 
‘““were-” or “ wyr-” place-names have no con- 
nexion with ponds or weirs, they must be 
explained by the A.-S. wir or wy'r, “myrtle,” 
as in the case of the picturesque piece of 
hill-and-dale country called Wirral, formerly 
Wirehall, A.-S. Wirhalas (“on Wirhalum ”), 
‘“Myrtle-Slopes.” Wir=myrtus is duly re- 
corded in Prof. Earle’s ‘Old English Plant- 
Names.’ Our Celtic Rye rivers are well 
known, but the “ Rye-” or “Ry-” of English 
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village-names is usually nothing more than 
the A.-S. ryge, “rye.” 

I think it is only fair to ask that any one 
who writes dogmatically on geographic ety- 
mology should devote some little time to its 
study. Hy. HARRISON. 


The pronunciation of Wear at Sunder- 


land, and [I dare say along the whole course 


of that river, is Wyre. The name of the 
village of Witton-le-Wear (above Bishop 
Auckland) is written as a heading to the 
earliest parish register (beginning in 1558) 
Wytton upon Wyere. R. B—r. 


Lyme Recis: RESTORATION OF ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL FURNITURE (9 S. vi. 387.)—It is due 
to the good people of Lyme Regis (a little 
place that always reminds me very much 
of Jamestown, St. Helena) to record that 
the old Jacobean oak lectern referred to as 
having been lately restored to its parish 


church has really never been out of sight of 


the sacred edifice. For years it stood dis- 


used by the south door, but about 1850, being | * 


considered lumbersome and in the way, was 
placed in the adjacent girls’ old school. There 
it remained until new schools were built in 


1892, when it was transferred to the adjoining 


infants’ school. About three years ago it was, 


happily, again placed in the church, near the 


old Norman west-towerarch. There it stands, 


safe and sound, but it is not used. There are 
two other (modern) lecterns in the same 


church. Harry Hens. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


“THE MADING TUB” (9 §. vi. 408).—I 
imagine this is a provincial name for a 
washtub, and that it is more or less nearly 
related to the L. madeo, to steep. In the 
north of England, besides the ordinary oblong 
wooden troughs in which clothes are scrubbed, 
there are barrels open at one end, in which 
they are soaked and then brayed by timber 
pestles, sometimes set with spikes. Such 
things are called poss, dolly, or peggy tubs. 

have reason to believe that they wear out 
more linen than human beings do. 

St. SWITHIN. 


In four Midland counties at least the com- 
mon name for the dolly-tub is the “maiden- 
ing-tub” or “pot.” The 'dolly-peg is the 
“maiden.” Dolly-tubs are of wood or earthen- 
ware, the washing craft liking the latter 
best; the wooden one lasts longer. The 
coopering trade make them of wood, and the 
potting trade of clay. The “pots” are glazed 
inside, and that is why washerwomen like 
them best, for there is less friction in work- 


ing the dolly-pot than the dolly-tub. Men! 


who make the pots are called “maiden 
makers.” THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Apparently this is the washtub. Gr. 
pasao—=to be moist or wet, and L. madeo= 
to be wet or moist; with meanings under a 
third heading “to boil soft or thoroughly, to 
be boiled sodden.” Webster gives “ Madd. 
wet, moist,” and “ Madefy, to make wet or 
moist.” His fourth meaning for “maiden” 
is ‘‘a machine for washing linen.” It is not 
certain that this last is the “clotheshorse,” 
because the definition under that word is, 
as is to be expected, “a frame to hang 
clothes on.” ARTHUR MAYALL. 


In Yorkshire Selby district this is used 
for a washing-tub, not the ordinary peggy 
or dolly tub, but that particular kind called 
a “washing-flask.” ‘‘ Maiden” or “maid” 
(query as to spelling) is also used in Lan- 
caster district for the familiar winterhorse or 
winterhedge on which to dry clothes before 
fire. LIONEL CRESSWELL. 
Wood Hall, Calverley, Yorks. 


Governor Haynes’s GRANDFATHER (9 S, 
vi. 88).—Al]though I am unable to answer the 
query raised at the above reference, perhaps 
the following particulars regarding the 
Haynes. family of Hackney, who are men- 
tioned by your correspondent Mr. PHriip 
S. P. Conner, will be acceptable. 

A Mr. Richard Haynes was living in 
“Mayre Streete,” Hackney, in 1605, and there 
was also a Mr. Benedicke Haynes living at 
the same date in Well Street or Grove Street. 
They both contributed towards the repairing 
of the parish church, Hackney, at that date. 
The first mentioned appears to have been 
christened at Hackney 18 June, 1565. He 
became churchwarden in 1613-14, and was 
buried at the same place as “ Rich. Haynes 
et.” on 21 April, 1634. There was also a 
Henry Haynes who was vestryman in 1613 
and churchwarden in 1614. The following 
also occur in the burial register :— 


Nov., 1619. ‘‘ Eliza Haynes, filia Henry.” 
99 April, 1623. ‘Elizabeth Haynes, wi. Henry 
1 March, 1626. ‘Mrs Margret Haynes vvy., 
Benedick.” 
It appears that a legacy of 40/. was left by 
a Mr. Haynes in 1576. I have a note taken 
from the original burial registers as follows : 
2 Jan., 1593. “Nicholas Haynes, puryeyour 
of Her Majest’* grayne.” 
This is apparently the Nicholas Haynes who, 
Mr. Conner states, is generally supposed to 
be the father of John Haynes of Old Hold, 
Essex, and thus the grandfather of Governor 
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Haynes. The undersigned could give further 
information regarding the Hackney family 
of Haynes if necessary. 

Authorities: ‘Memorials of St. John-at- 
Hackney,’ by Simpson, 1882, pt. iii. pp. 4, 16, 
22, 24, 31, 33, 197, 221, 239, and 240; also 
‘Monuments in Hackney Church,’ by the 
same writer, 1884, pp. 71, 72, 73, 75, and 79. 


Cuas. H. Croucn. 
Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


“LOBSTER, A NICKNAME FOR SOLDIER 
(9 §. vi. 266).—I am under the impression 
that the name “lobster” is another of those 
playful sobriquets which sailors apply to 
those noble fellows the Marines. I remember 
the lines :— 

Here come two lobsters claw in claw: 

One is boiled and t’other’s raw ! 
an impromptu suggested by the appear- 
ance of a man belonging to the Royal Marines 
walking arm-in-arm with a man belonging to 
the Royal Marine Artillery. 


RicHARD EpGCUMBE. 
Savignano, Italy. 


Bancroft in his ‘History of the United 
States’ says that “lobsters” was one of the 
abusive epithets applied to the soldiers by 
the mob on the occasion of the Boston 
Massacre (so called) in 1770. In 1840 a 
battalion of the Rifle Brigade was stationed 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, and when a rifleman 
in green was seen walking with a soldier in 
red, they were usually saluted by some street 
arab with the rime :— 

There go two lobsters, claw in claw, 
The one of them boiled and the other raw. 


Me eats: 


Lieut.- Col. T. 8. Baldock says in his 
‘Cromwell as a Soldier’ that Sir Arthur 
Hazlerigg’s regiment of cuirassiers “from their 
complete armour obtained the nickname of 
lobsters ” (p. 89). EDWARD PEACOCK. 


For its application to officers of any class 
see Sir Walter Scott’s letters to William 
Clerk of Eldin, of date 10 and 30 Sept., 1792, 
given by Lockhart. In this case a boiled 
lobster is probably meant, in allusion to the 
colour of the military uniform ; while in the 
quotation from Clarendon’s ‘ History’ in the 
query at 2"¢ §. vill. 252 the words “bright 
iron shells” are more suggestive of a live 


specimen. Gero. WILLIAM CAMPBELL. 
Leamington. 


KiInuInc Pics IN THE WANE OF THE Moon 
(9 S. vi. 426).—Few cottagers kill their pigs 
“on the wane of the moon,” as the phrase is, 
though some are killed every day. The 


belief seems general that the bacon of a pig 
killed as the moon wanes will shrink in 
the pot when boiled, while bacon of a pig 
killed as the moon waxes swells in the pot. 
Certainly bacon and hams either shrink or 
swell in the pot, and this is attributed to the 
moon’s influence. Thirty to fifty years ago 
bacon was the staple food of the countryman. 
It was cooked in the pot in huge “chunks,” and 
eaten at nearly every meal. Nine out of ten 
men going to work at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing had in his “bass” bread and bacon, his 
early meal being of the same kind. A work- 
man seldom broke his fast until nearly noon, 
and then he had his “ten o’clock ” or “ eleven 
o'clock,” his real dinner of the same materials 
coming on later, and being his “one o’clock.” 
He had a later “snap,” which was his “four 
o'clock,” and then he worked on till six 
o’clock—a long day’s work on hard fare, for 
his “bread” was mostly oaten cake—“ wut- 
cake’? in Derbyshire. These men liked their 
bacon “light” and “fat,” and this lightness 
was only secured by the precaution of killing 
their “ home-fed” as the moon waxed. When 
the bacon was close and hard in texture, it 
was because the pig was killed on the moon’s 
waning. As far as it was possible to arrange 
it, the “ Christmas pig” was killed when the 
moon had waxed three or four days. 


Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


I have understood in Lincolnshire, from a 
great authority in such matters, still living 
and hearty, that if pigs be killed in the wane 
of the moon the bacon will always “shrink 
in the boiling a deal more nor what it will 
if they ’re killed at other times.” J. T. F. 


Durham. 


In many parts of Worcestershire it is yet 
an abiding belief that bacon-pigs must be 
killed under a crescent moon. During the 
last week of November we in this village 
were daily saluted with their dying groans. 
The appearance of the professional killer, girt ~ 
with his long coarse apron and his big knife 
in its sheath, and carrying a bundle of straw 
for the singeing, is a signal to all the village 
youth and idlers, who do not depart till the 
deed is done. Then drink is passed round in 
a mug, and the carcase is taken away for 
curing and hung up to a black oak beam in 
the ceiling, in a central place in the cottage 
room, very inconvenient, but very honour- 
able. My sexton has just brought me a piece 
of spare-rib. WiGeeB: 

Evesham. 


St. Maryitesont Cuurcn (94 §, vi. 347, 
432).—Is it quite certain that the christening 
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of Paul Dombey took place in the old church 
of St. Marylebone? Dickens does not specify 
the church in which the ceremony took place, 
and from his description the edifice would 
seem to have been on a more important scale 
than the old church—then the parish chapel. 
Mr. Dombey’s house was situated in the region 
between Portland Place and _ Bryanston 
Square, and a gentleman with his stately ideas 
would have been more likely toselect the parish 
church than the tiny chapel, which I imagine 
in early Victorian days was little used by 

ersons of his class. Dickens, whose house in 

evonshire Terrace (in which ‘ Dombey and 
Son’ was written) was within a stone’s throw 
of the little old church, was scarcely likely 
to locate a font in it if such a receptacle did 
not exist. It is, at any rate, certain that the 
marriage of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett did not take place in the old building 
which is under discussion, but in the present 
parish church of St. Marylebone. 

Mr. Clinch, in his ‘Marylebone and St. 
Pancras,’ says that Bacon was married in the 
old church of St. Marylebone—that in which 
Tom Rakewell was united to his antiquated 
bride. 
at present, and should be much obliged if any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ could kindly 
furnish an authority for the statement. 

I trust that Mr. Joun T. Pace may be 
induced to favour the readers of ‘N. & Q/ 
with some more of the notes which his con- 
versation with the late incumbent enabled 
him to take. W. F. Pripgavx. 


THE RUINED CHAPEL AT RoscorF (9 §. vi. 
346, 433).—Many things are said about Mary 
Stuart, at Roscoff as well as elsewhere, which 
are not to be received. I was told that the 
print of her foot was still to be seen on the 
shore. According to history, she landed at 
Brest ; and she certainly left France not from 
Roscoff, but from Calais. Brantéme, who was 
with her, records her repeated exclamations 
of grief: ‘Adieu, la France, cela est fait : 
adieu, la France; je pense ne vous voir 
jamais plus.” This, no doubt, supplied the 
foundation for the lines on the subject 
formerly attributed to her, but now known 
to be a forgery, and also for Béranger’s poem 
* Adieux de Marie Stuart.’ Re De W, 


Dutron Famity (9S. vi. 409).—-The only 
authentic information concerning the early 
Duttons of Cheshire now extant is, I imagine, 
to be found in Sir Peter Leycester’s ‘ Historical 
Antiquities,’ pt. ii., relating to Cheshire (1673). 
He must have had access to the Dutton 

archives before the extinction of that family 
in Cheshire. Sir Thomas Dutton, who lived 
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I am not able to look up this question | 


D117 


temp. Ed. III., seems to have been the first 
known Dutton to use the fret on his coat of 
arms, yet Sir Peter makes no mention of the 
legend, nor of any Hugh Dutton who could 
have been one of the four squires. Indeed, it 
would seem that the Duttons used the fret 
before the battle of Poictiers, as, according to 
Ormerod, the best antiquaries hold that an 
early Dutton migrated to Northamptonshire 
and there founded the Despencer family. 
As regards the descent of the Duttons from 
Rollo, it all depends whether the five brothers 
Nigell, Baron of Halton, brought with him 
were his own brothers or not. But it does 
seem that an ancient roll concerning the 
church of Runcorn states that Nigell gave it 
to his brother Wolfaith, the priest, who was 
the youngest of the five brothers. 
SHERBORNE. 


Mr. CHARLES STEWART will find much in- 
formation anent the Dutton family in such 
works as Ormerod’s ‘Cheshire, John Paul 
Rylands’s ‘ Visitation of Cheshire, 1580’ (Har- 
leian Society), Canon Morris’s ‘Chester in 
the Plantagenet and Tudor Reigns,’ the 
Transactions of the Chester Antiquarian 
Society and the Chetham Society (see their 
indices), and the wills at Chester, index by 
the late Mr. J. P. Earwaker, F.S8.A. (Record 
Society). I can send him, if he wishes, a list 
of Duttons who were freemen of Chester and 
of those educated at Chester School. He 
may be interested to learn that the ancient 
office of Sheriff of Chester was on 9 November 
conferred on Mr. Edgar Dutton, a member of 
the old Chester family. 

T. Cann Hucuus, M.A. 


Lancaster. 


The pedigree of the family given in the 
‘Visitation of Cheshire, 1580,’ is from ‘‘ Hud- 
dard, cosin to W. Conqueror=...... Lady of 
Dutton,” whose son is named Hugh de 
Dutton. Ormerod’s ‘Cheshire’ may give de- 
tails ; this ‘ Visitation’ gives only the plain 
pedigree. B. FLORENCE SCARLETT. 


“ PrpcocK AND Porro” (9 8. vi. 387, 437). 
—Henry Morley (‘ Memorials of Bartholomew 
Fair,’ n.d.) says :— 

*‘ At this period [1769] of the Fair’s history, the 
ereat Wild Beast Show in the Fair was Pidcock’s, 
consisting of animals brought from the Menagerie 
in Exeter Change. Pidcock, whose charge for ad- 
mission was a shilling, afterwards gave up attending, 
and to his place of honour there succeeded a Wild 
Beast Showman named Polito.” 

Timbs (‘Curiosities of London,’ 1855) says : 

‘‘The upper rooms of Exeter Change were 
occupied by a menagerie successively by idcock, 
Polito, and Cross; admission to Pidcock’s in 1810, 
2s, 6d. The roar of the lions and tigers could he 
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distinctly heard in the street, and often frightened 
horses in the roadway. During Cross’s tenancy, in 
1826, Chunee, the stupendous elephant, shown here 
since 1809, in an oak ee which cost 350/., was shot, 
and his skin sold for 50/. ; his skeleton, sold for 100/., 
is now at the College of Surgeons. Cross’s menagerie 
was removed in 1828 to the King’s Mews in Charing 
Cross ; and Exeter Change was entirely taken down 
in 1829.” 

A view of Exeter Change appeared in the 
Mirror of 20 June, 1829. I have also in my 
collection a very good view illustrating an 
unsigned article on ‘The Three Exchanges in 
the Strand.’ It looks as though it came from 
Tinsley’s Magazine, but unfortunately I do 
not possess reliable information as to its 
source, 

I should like to add that in ‘The Picture 
of London for 1808’ ‘ Pidcock’s Museum” is 
fully described and a list of its contents 
given. The whole might be seen for half-a- 
crown, and the beasts and birds were “ not 
even exceeded in rarity by those of the royal 
menagerie in the Tower.” The owner’s name 
*s given as “ Mr. Gilbert Pidcock.” 

I remember in my youthful days reciting 
v piece of poetry entitled ‘Yorkshire Angling,’ 
which starts by describing the different sights 
in London affected byacountryman. Amongst 
them are included “The Temple Bar and Pid- 
cock’s Bears.” I shall be very glad to learn 
who wrote this poetry and where it was first 
published. It certainly forms acleverly worked 
out story. JoHN T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


P.S.—The pictures of Exeter Change I have 
mentioned both show advertisement boards 
displayed on the front of the building. The 
one in 7'vnsley’s (1) is the plainer, and reads as 
follows :— 

Exeter Change 
Royal Menagerie 


Edw! Cross 
Dealer in 
Foreign Birds and Beasts. 


The 
Wild Beasts 
are fed at 8 
every Evens. 


Billiards. 
Over the doorway are displayed numerous 
figures of strange beasts and birds. 


BURIAL-PLACE OF WILLIAM, Son of Henry I. 
(9. vi. 389).—From the information given 
by the chroniclers, he was drowned and 
“became food for the monsters of the deep.” 
According to Roger de Hovenden, the ship 
struck upon the rocks called Charterase 
(Raz de Catville, now called Raz de Gatville, 
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to the north of Barfleur), near Barbeflet 
(Harfleur). 
full account of the calamity, says, “ The bodies 
of Earl Richard and several others were found 
some days after, &c., and their persons were 
identified, &c., from the clothes they wore.” 
If the body of Prince William had been found, 
the event would have been mentioned. 
local tradition does not agree with the pro- 
bable meaning of the name. 
ing to Flavel Edmunds) is British, from 
Gelinga, a man’s name, and dune, A.-S., a 


a 
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~ 


Ordericus Vitalis, who gives a 


The 
Gilling (accord- 


’ 


raound or grassy hill, which intimates that 
it is the burial-place of some important 
personage in early Saxon times. 


JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


PASSAGE IN CHauceEr (9 §,. vi. 468).—See 
Ch., ‘C. T.,’? 9706 (Tyrwhitt); or Group E, 


1, 1833, 2.¢, 1. 589 of the ‘Merchantes Tale.’ 


I give the reference, s.v. ‘Werkman,’ vol. vi. 
p. 289. I have sent this to Dr. CHary. 
Water W. SKEAT. 


‘MASTERMAN Reapy’ (9 §,. vi. 470).— 
William James, Esq., M.P., of Barrock Lodge, 
who represented the Eastern Division of 
Cumberland from 1837 till 1841, was living in 
Brussels in 1843. ALFRED F, CURWEN. 


THe ‘D.N.B (9S. vi. 466).—Let me state 
the case for the other side. Queries are 
many, space for replies is small. It is reason- 
able that extracts from books not commonly 
accessible, and from printed sources not 
generally obvious, should be given more or 
less at full. But such a rule cannot fairly be 
applied to current and ordinary books of 
reference. To omit new and valuable matter 
in order to find room for extracts from recent 
dictionaries and encyclopedias would be a_ 
grievous loss to us all, such as might menace 
the very existence of ‘N. & Q 

Before correspondents should be asked to ~ 
copy out, or ‘N. & Q.’ to reprint, a “life” 
from the ‘D.N.B.,’ the intending querist may 
reasonably be expected to have sought to be 
supplied otherwise. I assert that it is not 
difficult to discover a public library possess- 
ing the ‘ D.N.B, or the ‘N.E.D.” My experi- 
ence is that librarians almost always answer 
such applications, even from strangers, in a 
courteous and obliging manner. Moreover, 
it is a more expeditious method than writing 
to ‘N. & Q.’; from the dispatch of a query to 
the appearance of the earliest reply takes 
some time. Wy sw: 


JoHN Jackson (9 §. vi. 449).—According 
to the ‘Army List’ for 1765, Robert Baron 
was gazetted lieutenant of the 5th Regiment 
of Foot on 27 September, 1764, and John 
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Jackson was gazetted ensign in the same 
regiment on the same day. R. B. 


Tae Natrona Frag (98 8. vy, 414, 440, 457, 
478; Supplement, 30 June} vi. 17, 31, 351, 
451).—When or why the name “Jack” was 
given to this flag is conjectural; in old 
records it is generally styled the “Union 
Flag.” Probably it received its name in 
honour of James I., from his signature “Jac.” 
The name is mentioned in 1673 in the treaty 
with the Dutch, which obliges 


**all Dutch ships or squadrons of war meeting those 

of Great Britain, carrying the King’s flag called 

“the Jack,’ to strike their topsail and lower their 
ag,” &c. 


The royal ordinance establishing the first 
“Union Jack” is as follows :— 


** Whereas some difference hath arisen between 
our subjects of South and North Britain travelling 
by sea, about the bearing of their flags...... We have, 
with the advice of our Council, ordered from hence. 
forth all our subjects of this Isle and Kingdom of 
Great Britain...... shall bear in the maintop the red 
cross, commonly called St. George’s Cross, and the 
white cross, commonly called St. Andrew’s Cross, 
joined together, according to a form made by our 

eralds...... and in the foretop our subjects of South 
Britain shall wear the red cross only, as they were 
wont; and our subjects of North Britain in the 
foretop the white cross only......and that from 
henceforth they do not use or bear their flags in 
any other sort, as they will answer to the con- 
trary at their peril. Given at the Palace this 12th 
day of April, 4th Iacques, a.p. 1606.” 


ALFRED F, CurweEn. 
REGIsTerRsS oF Curist Cuurcu, Newaare 
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STREET (9 §. ii, 343).—Further tests, inci- 
dentally made in the course of a considerable 
use of the printed volume of these registers, 


confirm the opinion that the alteration in the 
dates of burials and marriages was too hastily 
adopted by the editor. It is, moreover, 
apparent that either the transcript made in 
1586 (1), or that from which the printed 
volume was produced, was faultily made. 
One Ralph Juxon, or Jugson, in the entries 
of his children’s baptisms, appears indiffer- 
ently as Rafe, Raff, Rase, or Rass, and in the 
entry of his marriage as Ingsone. Similarly, 
“Richard Ingge, paynter to the (Jueen’s 
Majesty,” can hardly be other than Richard 
Jugge, the Queen’s prynter, who printed the 
Book of Common Prayer. <A certificate in 
the Heralds’ College shows that 

“Mrs. Elizabeth Clarke, of Bristow, Died at her 
house in London, 29th April, and was buried at 
Christchurch, 4th May, 1579. She married to her 
first Husband Lawrence Sheriffe, Ksq., and by him 
had no Issue.” 

The only entry for 4 May, 1579 (printed 
1580, the year 1579 having been repeated by 
the transcriber), gives, “ Mrs, Elyzabeth wife 


O19 
of Mr. Sheriff Cowper.” I cannot but suspect 
that this is a faulty abbreviation, by the 
original transcribers, of an entry of “Mrs, 
Elyzabeth wife of Mr. Sheriffe, and of Mr. 
Clarke, cowper.” I can find no trace of any 
Mr. Sheriff Cowper. Bee? Mi 


JOHN PEARSON (9t4 8, vi, 446).—I am grate- 
ful to Pror. Mayor for having pointed out, at 
this reference, a blunder of mine contained in 
a note to my edition of Burnet’s ‘History of 
my Own Time.’ In the course of his correc- 
tion he states that Pearson became Master of 
Trinity and Bishop of Chester in 1662. Ques 
custodiet ? What is Pror. Mayor thinking 
about? Pearson succeeded John Wilkins as 
Bishop of Chester in 1673. As a matter of 
curiosity, could he have held the Mastership 
and the bishopric together 3 Anyhow, he 
did not. OsmunD Arry. 


Miscellaneons, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Cathedral Church of Worcester. By Edward F, 

Strange. (Bell & Sons.) 

The Churches of Rouen. By the Rev. Thomas 
Perkins, M.A. (Same publishers. ) 
Tue ‘Cathedral Church of Worcester? is the latest 
addition to Bell’s ‘* Cathedral Series,” concernin 
which most of our readers are now as well informe 
and as eulogistic as we are ourselves. That the 
history and description of this picturesque pile are 
in no respects inferior to those of the other great 
edifices included in this useful and commendable 
series will be readily believed. Fifty-three illus- 
trations show the interior and exterior of the edifice 
from every available point of view, and include 
a view of a striking miserere seat. The famous 
‘‘ miserrimus ” tombstone is said by tradition to be 
that of the Rev. Thomas Morris, of Upton-on- 
Severn, a minor canon who, refusing to take 
the oath to William III, died in great poverty. 
f there were nothing worse than poverty of which 
to complain, the epitaph would scarcely escape the 
charge of arrogance. 

‘The Churches of Rouen’ belongs to the series of 
French cathedrals, of which it is the second volume. 
It differs, however, from the previous in the general 
title, which runs “ Bell’s Handbooks to Continental 
Churches,” and in describing several edifices. The 
three principal churches dealt with in this fine 
and interesting city are, of course, the cathedral 
church of Notre Dame, the abbey church of Saint 
Ouen, and the church of Saint Maclou. The other 
smaller churches are described at less length. 
There are few visitors to Paris who have not 
stayed once, at least, during the journey to look at 
these noble edifices. Saint Ouen has been declared 
by more than one authority the most beautiful of 
the abbey churches of France. Many pictures, 
photographic or other, of these buildings have been 
taken, and the tourist south or east will be well 
advised if he drops the volume in his pocket or 
carries it in his hand-bag, and breaks his journey 
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once again at one of the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque cities of Kurope. 


Morte Arthure. From the Lincoln MS. written 
by Robert of Thornton. Edited by Mary Macleod 
Banks. (Longmans & Co.) 

Miss Banks has printed in attractive form the 

alliterative poem of ‘Morte Arthure’ from the 

Thornton MS. of Lincoln Cathedral Library. The 

work, which has thrice previously been published, 

is one of the most interesting of its epoch, which is 
the fourteenth century. It is of unknown author- 
ship, though it has been frequently assigned to 

Huchown. Among many sources to which the 

author has been indebted for the story the prin- 

cipal is Geoffrey of Monmouth. Asa contribution 
to the history of English literature, and for other 
reasons, the book is precious. Few, however, will 
read it for the sake of the spirit of romance, which, 
except in the Gawayne episode, is scarcely to be 
detected. As the latest editor says, ‘‘ Arthur in 
Avalon has a surgeon from Salerno to dress his 
wounds, and is buried to the mourning of pontifical 
dirges amidst black and conventional trappings of 
woe. We hear no hint of his coming again, or of 
that barge which seems to float for ever along the 
horizon of romance. Launcelot is one of the ‘ lesse 
men,’ and, like his fellow lords, has thoughts only 
of war with Lucius.” We may not give a specimen 
of the poem, which without the aid of the glossary 
would be unintelligible to the vast majority of our 
readers. As a work of the period of Chaucer it 
has, of course, great interest, though the reader 
will find it throughout suggestive of contrast rather 
than resemblance. So far as we can judge, for we 
have collated the text with no other copy, the 
editorial task has been carefully executed. The 
introduction and notes are at least interesting 
and helpful. Concerning the metre, Miss Banks 
maintains that ‘“‘we hear its beat in the lines of 

Coleridge and Scott, and note its fine movement 

in Elizabethan verse as in the lyrics of Burns.” 

This is eloquently and appreciatively said, and is 

at least satisfactory as showing the effect of the 

poem upon a mind presumably saturated with it. 


Who’s Who, 1901. (Black.) 

For the fifty-third year ‘Who’s Who’ makes its 
appearance. It is nearly one hundred and fifty 
pages larger than the previous volume, but is not 
otherwise noticeably different. It is one of the 
works we find most frequently in request, and we 
see no desirable change to be made in contents or 
arrangement. With the present volume is incor- 
porated ‘Men and Women of the Time,’ and the 
new biographies include all Companions of Orders 
not previously inserted. Other improvements are 
in contemplation or in progress. 


The Letters of Thomas Gray. Edited by Duncan C. 
Tovey. Vol. 1. (Bell & Sons.) 
AN addition to *‘Bohn’s Standard Library” more 
acceptable than ‘The Letters of Thomas Gray’ 
cannot readily be conceived. This latest edition, 
which is under the care of the author of ‘ Gray 
and his Friends,’ will include the letters between 
Gray and Mason, and will be, it is not to be 
doubted, final and definite so far as the present 
generation is concerned. Gray’s letters are among 
the best of the last century, when letter-writing 
was a favourite occupation of the best wits. Equally 
good are they as a contribution to literary history, 


, Chute, Wharton, and Dodsley. 


and for the revelation they furnish of a shy, re- 
served, tender, and brilliant man. Those now 
reprinted cover the period from 1735 circa to 1757, 
and are mostly anldteased to Gray’s father, his 
mother, Richard West, Horace Walpole, Mason, 
Mr. Tovey’s notes 
are numerous and well selected. One to letter 75 
says, ‘‘I do not find recorded the maiden name of 
the lady who soon after was Mrs. Wharton.” It 
was obviously Wilkinson, as is subsequently rather 
timidly conceded. A capital preface is given, the 
only defect in which is a trivial iueqWaeees We 
trust that the remaining letters will appear with 
little delay. 


Popular Studies in Mythology, Romance, and Folk- 
lore.—No. 8. Cuchulainn, the Irish Achilles. By 
Alfred Nutt.—No. 9. The Rigveda. By E. Vernon 
Arnold. (Nutt.) 

Mr. Nort is issuing a series of popular studies 

in romance and folk-lore which are of high value 

for those who seek instruction in those subjects. 

These are published at sixpence each, a price which 

brings them within reach of the humblest. The 

two numbers we have selected are typical of the 
value of the series. One is a popular account of the 
great Cuchulainn saga, dear to all Celtic students ; 
the second, an explanation of the Rigveda, a book 
the importance of which for the study of com- 
parative mythology can scarcely be over-estimated. 
A reader of these booklets with no previous know- 
ledge will find his literary horizon indefinitely 
extended. It is impossible for us to deal with the 
separate works, but there are thousands to whom | 
they will open the portals into a world of knowledge 
and delight. We hope Mr. Nutt will see his way to 
collect them into bound volumes, that we may hold - 
to them in less perishable shape. 


Sotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith, ; 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. . 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


K. ‘T.—The subject is unsuitable for our columns. — 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NINTH SERIES.—VOL. VI. 


[For classified articles, see ANonyMous WorKs, BIBLIOGRAPHY, Books RECENTLY PUBLISHED, EDITORIAL, EPIGRAMS, 


Epitapus, FoLK-Lorr, HERALDRY, OBITUARIES, PROVERBS AND PHRASES, QUOTATIONS, SHAKESPEARIANA, 


Sones AND BALLADS. ] 


and 


A. (E. W.) on Seneca and Galen, translations wanted,; Adams (F.) on “ Verify references,” 307 


387 
A, (G. E. P.) on B, R. Haydon’s pictures, 346 
Wilson (Dr. John), 407 
A. (J.) on mithered, its meaning, 410 
A. (M.) on Lancelot Brown, 268 
Records of enlistment, 268 
Aaron (Rev. Mr.), b, 1695, his biography, 128, 219, 
274 
Abbatt (W.) on hereditary apparition, 289 
Abbott (George), M.P. for Tamworth 1640-9, and his 
namesake, 490 
Accent, English, v. etymology, 267, 335, 455 
Accredit, use of the verb, 487 
Achill Island, history and derivation of the word, 489 
Acrography, illustrations in, 46 
Actresses, early mention of, 104 
Adam (Samuel and Walter), their biographies, 149 
Adams (F'.) on Alamains, its meaning, 212 
Astre=hearth, 425 
Author’s errors in ‘ Lothair,’ 475 
Corpse on shipboard, 374 
Cutting babies’ nails, 173 
Facito, 131 
Frensham cauldron, 395 
Friesic proverb, 366 
‘*Getting up early,” 492 
** Go gaiters,” 513 
Goal and gaol, 290 
Holy Rood of Lisle, 232 
Intentions, 252 
Lamboys, early mention, 375 
Language to conceal thought, 477 
** Like one o'clock,” 805 
Loriot, its derivation, 233, 451 
Max, slang for gin, 161, 475 
Medallion of Walter Scott, 332 
“Old Jamaica,” 354, 398 
Rime on the days of the month, earliest use of, 338 
Sardinia, ancient towers in, 29 
Seek or seeke, its meaning, 211, 416 
Smithfield, its meaning, 458 
Sous, its derivation, 254 
** The devil to pay,” 327 
“The mains more,” 315 
* To lug the coif,” 196 
“ Twopenny-halfpenny dime,” 334 


Viridical, its meaning, 214 
Warmiensem, diocese of, 75 
Addison (Joseph), his comparison of a Freethinker 
and a fly, 268, 412 
Addison and Tennyson, literary parallel between, 45 
Addy (S. 0.) on buffet, a low footstool, 327 
English and Roman land measures, 303, 381, 461 
Garland, its etymology, 365 
House as a measure of communal rights, 122 
I.0.U., 74, 336 
Land measures, English and Roman, 303, 381 
Oxford, place-name, 193 
Pediment, 96 
Administration : long Government, 245, 310 
Africa, accounts of exorcism in, 368 
Agam colours, its meaning, 215, 355 
Agriculture, technical rimes descriptive of, 410, 512 
Airy (O.) on Sir Robert Moray, 507 
Pearson (John), his biography, 519 
Akers (George and John), their biographies, 149 
Alamains, its meaning, 129, 212, 258, 307 
Aldenham (Lord) on enigma on the letter H, 177 
‘In Gordano,” its derivation, 138 
Inundate, its pronunciation, 113 
Letters on a clock, 29 
**To luy the coif,” 196 
Ale, lanted, its meaning, 367, 411, 493 
Algoa, origin of the name, 16, 479 
Alicompaine, its derivation, 449 
Aliquis on “ To save the face of,” 308 
Alliteration, Welsh, 388, 437 
Almanacs, English, of the seventeenth century, 386 
*‘Ama nesciri” and the Archbishop of Armagh’s war 
poem, 101 
American Civil War, regimental losses in, 288, 436 
An Old Invalid on Longworth v. Yelverton, 148 
Ancestors, soldier, 30, 132 
Anderson (J. L.) on ancient Carthusian monasteries 
in England and Scotland, 475 
Columbaria, ancient dove or pigeon cotes, 478 
Anderson (P. J.) on Lambeth degrees, 72 
André (Major), his house at Bath, 46, 112 
Andrews (F. B.) on medieval tithe barns, 309 
Andrews (S.) on maimed soldiers and Marshalsea 
money, 348 
Andrews (W.) on ‘‘ Land of Green Ginger,” 135 
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Andrews (W.) on masons’ names on gravestones, 68 
Pelling, the flying man, 269 
Regulating the price of hay, 449 
Twyford yew tree, 29 
Winser, his gravestone, 387 
Angier, Anger, or Aungier family, 169 
Anglo-Dutch journal, 268 
Anglo-Israel identification, 185, 293 
Angus (G.) on author’s errors in ‘ Lothair,’ 474 
Galluses=braces, 393 
Herbert (Sidney), 65 
Liturgical language of the Greek Church, 118 
Newman (Cardinal), 216 
Orientation in interments, 335 
Animal experimentation and Shakespeare, 103 
Anne of Austria, her descent, 209, 318 


Anonymous Works :— 


Counsellor Manners, 285 
Critic, prologue and epilogue to, 289, 394 
James; or, Virtue Rewarded, 369 
Les Vrais Quakers, &c., 428 
Marsh upon the Gums, 269 
Rombert: a Tale of Carolina, 229 
The Christ of the Psalms, 107 
The Stream of Time, 170, 236 
The Whole Art of the Stage, 68 
Thoughts on God and Nature, 107 
Anpiel on “ Cheval de St. Jean,” 229 
Loviot, misprint for loriot, 338 
Anstey Castle, Hertfordshire, 409 
Anvil-striking contest in 1507, 367, 452 
Apparition, hereditary, 289 
- Apperson (G. L.) on language to conceal thought, 432 
Order of Ramakrishna, 416 
Pairing in the House of Commons, 454 
Theatrical “ run,” 433 
Arbuthnot (James Carnegy), Jacobite, 249, 412 
Archidiaconal records, 69 
Architecture, lost principle of beauty in, 46 
Argine on dedication of author to himself, 176 
Medallion of Walter Scott, 332 
Argyle and Montrose in historical novels, 151 
Armagh (Archbishop of), his war poem and} Ama 
nesciri,” 101 
Armitage (Mrs.) on moated mounds, 336 
Armour in portraits of the eighteenth century, 389, 
414, 455 
Armstrong (T. P.) on Abbot of Furness, 51 
Danteiana, 65 
‘ Wsk-lits,” 137 
Gunpowder in China, 115 
Heart of grace, 234 
Liturgical language of the;Greek@Church, 118 
Maryland, its origin, 87 
Sahara, books on the, 174 
Sardinia, ancient towers in, 29 
Virtues and vices, 136 
Army reform, note on, 325 
Arnold of Rugby, his Jewish extraction, 446, 491, 512 
Arnott (S.) on Chichester, 124 
Orientation in interments, 277 
Whitgift’s Hospital, Croydon, 479 
Arrow (James), his biography, 507 
Arthur (King) in Cornwall, 504 
Artists’ mistakes, 44 


Ashbee (H. S.), his biography, 18384-1900, 121, 176, 
358, 494 
Ashes, shower of, 129 
Astarte on Bishop of Kilsanor, 289 
Hard frost in August, 49 
Locard and the heart of Robert Bruce, 258 
Translator, its meaning, 132 
Astley (J.) on watch-chain ornament, 409 
Aston (Sir Richard), Kt., circa 1717-78, his bio 
graphy, 504 
Astre=hearth, earliest example in the vernacular, 
425 
Athelstan, deed of, 47 
“ Attorney, Mr.,” earliest use of the term as signify- 
ing Attorney-General, 194 
Attwell (H.) on Ben Jonson’s “ Lily of a day,” 306 
Attwood (J. 8.) on Callaway family, 418 
Counting another’s buttons, 457 
Atwood family, 409, 510 
Augur on latest instance of a date A.U.0., 329 
Woodwork of English cathedrals, 68 
Austen (G.) on gates of Sandwich, 209 
Author’s errors in ‘ Lothair,’ 407, 474 
Avis, the Order of, 72, 216 
Axon (W. E. A.) on De 
Grotius, 401 
De Quincey and the story of ‘Aladdin,’ 487 
“‘ Now thus,” 478 
Olympias and Kisagotami, 467 
“Owen Meredith ” at the Devil’s Bridge, Luchon, 
62 , 
Rechabites and the Fortunate Islands, 261 
Richter’s ‘ Dream of Infinity,’ 216 
Temperance, use of the word, 296 
Ayeahr on portrait of Admiral Byng, 15 
Coat of arms, 349 
Parallel passages, 467 
Pigeon cure, 12 
B. on Ruskin’s Road, 231 
B, (A.) on Joseph Brennan, 190 
Origin of Maryland, 258 
B. (A. M.) on Sir Jeremiah Murden, Sheriff of 
London, 1725-6, 369 
B. (B.) on Bibury, 175 
Old clocks, 489 
Walton family, 230 
B, (C. C.) on Arrand and Darrand, 449 
Boundary stones in open fields, 10 
Cluzzom, its meaning, 506 
Creak, its meaning, 298 
Cutlers’ poetry, posies, and mottoes, 235 
Exploits in swimming, 511 
Footprints of gods, 391 
Gender of church, 435 
‘Hurry ”=staith, 70 
Inundate, its pronunciation, 52 
Lafontaine, his ‘Oies de Frere Phillippe,’ 54 
‘‘ Like one o’clock,” 306 
Long Mynd, Shropshire, 306 
Louijs, sonnet by, 28 
Loriot, 396 
Morley (George), his ‘ Shakespeare’s Greenwood,’ 
407 


Quincey and Hugo 


Morris (William) as a man of business, 436 
Mounds, moated, 77, 253 
Palatinate, 256 


s 
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B. (C. C.) on Picts and Scots, 90 
Pig-killing, 426 


B—r (R.) on Suffolk name for ladybird, 255 
Wire Pond, 515 


“ Plain living and high thinking are no more,” 97 | B. (W.) on Callaway family, 418 


Quarter of corn, 32 
Richter’s ‘ Dream of Infinity,’ 217 
Shakespeare’s pronunciation of orison, 376 
Shingles, old cure for, 75 
Surnames from single letters, 398 
‘¢The chap as married Hannah,” 346 
Twyford yew tree, 278 
Unicorns, 10 
Viva, 451 
Wesley family, 433 
Woore, in Salop, 218 sete 
Young and Wordsworth, 510 

B. (E. G.) on Bagshawe pedigree, 388 
Story by G. R. Sims, 114 

B. (E. 8.) on passage in Goethe, 409 

B, (E. T.) on meaning of Beaulieu, 87 

B, (G. F. B.) on John Agar, 507 
Arrow (James), 507 
Boisdanne (Edward), 48 
Bruyn (Peter Philip Van-Virgilo de), 48 
Carmalt, 67 
D’Arcy (John), 87 
Dering (Charles), 67 
Desanges (Francis George March), 87 
Jackson (John), his biography, 518 

B. (H. J.) on book of sermons, 68 
Tron and great inventions, 170 
Steel, ancient, 350 

B, (H. T.) on meaning of Alamains, 129, 258 
Bellman, 350 
Clarendon, diary of the second Earl of, 269 
Conway (Marshal), his letters, 68 
Eton College and ram hunting, 230 
Hammond, schoolfellow of Horace Walpole, 

368 
Huet, his biography, 129 
Mansfield (Lord) and the Rubicon, 430 
‘Marsh upon the Gums,’ 269 
Petition to Parliament, 470 
_ Prologue and epilogue to the ‘ Critic,’ 289 

St. Martin’s Parish, its extent, 70 
Senator at Rome, the, 508 
Sources of quotations wanted, 231 
Stanley family of Paultons, 369 
Tomb in Westminster Abbey, 170 

B, (J. F.) on Anglo-Dutch journal, 268 
Multatuli, Dutch author, 290 
Smous, its etymology, 493 
Trunk or box, 503 

B, (J. M.) on goat in folk-lore, 182 

B. (M.) on looking-glass folk-lore, 7 

B. (M. A.) on monastery at Biarritz, 17 

B, (R.) on blackstrap, its origin, 505 
‘¢ Rive o’clock tea,’’ when introduced, 446 
‘ John Bull,’ a newspaper, 157 
Pineapple, 154 

B—r (R.) on branch, its meaning, 72 
Counting another’s buttons, 273 
Creak, 217 
I,0.U., 276, 456 
Marriage as a Christian name, 25 
Morley (Mr. George), his ‘ Shakespeare’s Green- 

wood,’ 407 


“ Lanted ale,” 493 
* Let them all come,” 426 
Long administration, 245 
Midwives’ epitaphs, 155 
Wen, its derivation, 88 
B. (W. C.) on Anglo-Israel, 185 
Beaulieu, its foundation, 216 
Carthusian monasteries in England and Scotland, 
475 
Christmas, bibliography of, 485 
Cockman (Rev. Thomas), his biography, 453 
Corpse on shipboard, 246, 437 
Counting another’s buttons, 30 
County guide-books, 504 
Deaths from smallpox recorded on monumental 
brasses, 374 
Deserted village, a, 37 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 165, 263, 325 
518 
Egg-dance, 404 
Eighteenth-century sporting record, 72 
Electioneer, 426 
Exploits in swimming, 511 
Gymnastics, 376 
Hatton charters, 490 
JInundate, its pronunciation, 354 
Iron mines in West Warwickshire, 54 
Landor query, 38 
Latin maxim, 8 
Lazy Laurence, 97 
Macabaa, a kind of snuff, 234 
Medallions on jug, 190 
Movable stocks, 405 
Parrot in ‘ Hudibras,’ 266, 473 
Picture by Corbould, 393 
Pig-killing, 516 
Poem attributed to Milton, 238 
Proverb, 37 
Showers of snakes, fish, spiders, &c., 130 
Stiklastad, 454 
‘The Stream of Time,’ 236 
Winstanley, 494 
B.A. degree at Glasgow, 326 
B.D., Bachelor in the Decretals or Canon Law, 309, 
394 
Babies’ nails, cutting, 93, 173 
Bacon (Francis) at Gray’s Inn, 1579-84, 329 
Baddeley (St. C.) on ‘* Blood of Hailes,” 197 
Badge, medizval, Chester, 308, 375 
Bagshawe pedigree, 388 
Baily (J.) on Pastophoria, its meaning, 13 
Baldock (G. Y.) on reference sought, 512 
Tyre, its derivation, 194 
Ball (M. E.) on author and reference for verses 
wanted, 469 
Ballywhaine, its meaning and etymology, 209, 412 
Bamburgh (W. C.) on Dryden’s ‘Absalom and 
Achitophel,’ 88 
Banbury Churchyard, epitaph in, 14 
Barbaricus on Viva, 451 
Barbers, women, 10 
Barclay-Allardice (R.) on sleeping in church, 286 
Barns, medieval tithe, 309, 397, 496 
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Barré (Col. Isaac), his biography, 405 
Bartholomew (M. H.) on translations of Edward the 
Confessor, 321 
Bartolozzi, original copper-plate engraved in line by, 
447 
Bastien and Mary, Queen of Scots, 207 
Bath, Major André’s house at, 46 
Battle, pitched, definition of a, 286, 497 
Baudelaire, English translations of his poems, 15 
Baxter (Richard), book by, 430 
Bayley (A. R.) on antiquity of college gardens 
at Oxford and Cambridge, 484 
Bonner, 427 
Heads of houses at Oxford and Cambridge, 386 
Passion Play at Ober Ammergau, 358 
Tomb in Westminster Abbey, 237 
Bayne (T.) on Anglo-Israel, 293 
«A mache and a horseshoe are both alike,” 
215 
B.A. degree at Glasgow, 325 
Berkeley (Bishop), his works, 509 
“ Boileau’s pressness,” 507 
Burns, fallacies about, 362 
Carlyle, quotation from, 338, 454 
“ Charity-fair,” 184 
Churl: ‘To churl,” 167 
Contemporary on Scott, 301, 396 
““ Kestacy ” misspelt, 65 
Friday superstition, 265 
Gymnastics, its pronunciation, 306 
Hurtling, its origin, 370 
Lata, its etymology, 12 
Magerful, its meaning, 278 
Mahoun, its meaning, 505 
Passage in Goethe, 510 
Pawky—cunning, crafty, 498 
Prologue and epilogue to the ‘ Critic,’ 394 
Quotations in text-books, 24, 233 
St. James’s shell, 316 
‘ Save the face of,” 398 
Scott (Sir Walter), ‘‘ Another for Hector,” 372 
Smous, its meaning, 409 
‘¢ Sound, sound the clarion,” 447 
Sous, its pronunciation, 14 
Southey on Cowper, 88 
Southey, reference in, 104 
‘“‘ The first rate,” 47 
‘“‘The mains more,” 315 
“ This will never do,” 103 
Vanishing London, 472 
Volcanic eruption at Krakatoa, 318, 376 
Young and Wordsworth, 426 
Beardshaw (H. J.) on cutlers’ poetry, posies, and 
mottoes, 106 
Beaulieu as a name for sites of ecclesiastical buildings, 
87, 216 
Beaumanoir (Col. Comte de) and General Lally, 469 
Bees: caged birds, 388 
Behrens (E. F.) on Tunstall family, 448 
Bell & Sons (George) on French cathedrals, 174 
Bellman, the, mentioned by Horace Walpole, 350, 
417, 471 
Benham (W. G.) on ‘ The Three Kings of Colchester,’ 
127 
Bennington Castle, Hertfordshire, 409 
Benwell burial register, 247, 336 
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Berkeley (Bishop), his ‘ Principles of Human Know- 


ledge,’ 1710, 449, 509 
Berners family, 231, 278, 453 
Beta on Gascogne, artist, 490 
Phaire (Col. Robert), his biography, 361 
Biarritz, monastery at, 17 
Bible: date of, 9; Psalm xlv. 12, ‘‘ He is thy Lord,” 
102; Psalm xlix. 6-12, 147; Isaiah Ixvi. 17, ‘‘ The 
mouse,” 178, 256; Amos v. 8, 244, 353; Pro- 
verbs xxx. 15-16, 266; Welsh, alliteration in, 388, 
437; Revised Version of the, 422; Cruden’s 
‘Concordance,’ 429 


Bibliography :— 


Book, largest first issue of a, 49, 98, 155 
Book auction in England, catalogue of first, 
86, 156, 318, 391 
Book sales, catalogues of English, 22, 83, 142” 
Book sales, list of, 128, 168, 213 
Christmas, 485 
Coleridge, 339 
Cryptography, 48 
Educational, early, 108 
FitzGerald (Edward), 61 
Military, 266, 325 
Sahara, 68, 174, 259 
Swimming, 21, 43 
Bibliothéque Nationale and readers, 68, 111, 191 
Bibury, its manors and derivation, 175, 256 
Biddell (A.) on quotation wanted, 238 
Bill: William Bill, his surname, 265, 456 
Bindings, shoddy cloth, 226 
Bindon (R.) on Culpeper’s biography, 368 
Bird (E. S.) on Davenant’s essays, 267 
Birds, caged, and bees, 388 
Birdwood (Sir G.) on “ Agam colours,” 355 
Bissona, meaning and derivation, 268, 338, 476 
Black ivory =slaves, 268, 452 
Blackfriars, Mountfichet Castle, 25, 91; St. Anne’s 
Church, 48, 117, 238, 330 
Blackham (A.) on Blackham family, 409 
Blackham family, 409, 512 
Blackstrap, origin of the word, 505 
Bland (Maria Theresa), 1769-1838, singer, her inter- 
ment at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 342 
Blaney (Elizabeth) and Dr. Johnson’s father, 6, 93 
Blashill (T.) on chink of woods, 154, 314 
Blenkard, Rhenish wine, 16, 155 
Blessing of the throats at St. Etheldreda’s Church, Ely 
Place, 197 
Blight in the ‘H.E.D.,’ 210 
“ Blood of Hailes,” famous relic, its origin, 197 
Bois (Jules), English translation of, 169 
Boisdanne (Edward), his biography, 48 
Bolton, Duke of, his regiment, 508 ; 
Bonaparte, his attempted invasion of England, 11 
Bonefons, poem attributed to, 244 
Bonner, use of the word, 427 
Book, largest first issue of a, 49, 93, 155 
Book auction in England, catalogue of first, 86, 156, 
318, 391 
Book inscription in Quarles’s ‘ Emblems,’ 103 
Book sales, catalogues of English, 22, 83, 142; list 
of, 128, 168, 213 
Books, early educational, 108 ; pagination of, 147, 258, 
373, 411 ; especially meant for soldiers, 266 
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Books recently published :— Books recently published :— 


Acts of the Privy Council of England, 1590-91, 
edited by J. R. Dasent, 79 

Albert’s (M.) Les ThéAtres de la Foire, 1660-1789, 
239 : 

Allard’s (P.) Julien l’Apostat, 279 

Almack’s (E.) The Cavalier Soldier’s Vade 
Mecum, 119 

Amateur Angler’s An Old Man’s Holidays, 400 

Arber’s (E.) Goldsmith Anthology, 1745-1774 
—Surrey and Wyatt Anthology, 1509-1547, 359 

Ashbee’s (H.S.) Don Quixote and British Art, 80 

Bearne’s (C.) Pictures of the Old French Court, 
178 

Bible : Two-version Edition, 320 

Book of Common Prayer, 260 

Book-Prices Current, Vol. XIV., 399 

Boulton’s (W. B.) Amusements of Old London, 439 

Bridgman-Metchim’s Atlantis: the Book of the 
Angels, 379 

Burke’s (Sir B.) Genealogical and Heraldic 
Dictionary of the Landed Gentry of Great 
Britain, ed. by A. P. Burke, 79 

Calendar of Documents preserved in France illus- 
trative of the History of Great Britain and 
Ireland, ed. by J. H. Round, 100 

Calendar of Home Office Papers of the Reign of 
George III., 1773-1775, 139 

Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem and other 
Analogous Documents, Vol. I., Henry VII., 240 

Calendar of Letter-Books of the City of London— 
Letter-Book B, ed. by R. R. Sharpe, 198 

Cardiff Records, edited by J. H. Matthews, 158 

Cavalier Soldier's Vade Mecum, reproduced in 
facsimile by E. Almack, 112 

Clavitre’s (R. de M. la) Women of the Renais- 
sance, translated by G. H. Ely, 319 

Clutton-Brock’s (A.) Eton, 400 

Courtney’s (W. L.) Idea of Tragedy in Ancient 
and Modern Art, 38 

Cowper (W.), Unpublished and Uncollected 
Poems of, ed. by T. Wright, 359 

Dickinson’s (W. H.) King Arthur in Cornwall, 
400 

Dictionary of National Biography, completion, 
edited by S. Lee, 58 

Dilke’s (Lady) French Architects and Sculptors 
of the Highteenth Century, 499 

Drummond’s (H.) Stones Rolled Away, 280 

Dryden (J.), Essays of, edited by W. P. Ker, 19 

English Dialect Dictionary, Vol. IT., edited by J. 
Wright, 138 

Extracts from Registers and Records in’ the 
Diocese of Canterbury, 1322-99, 500 

Féret’s (C. J.) Fulham, Old and New, 99, 176 

Fishwick’s (H.) History of the Parish of Preston, 
298, 337 

Folkard’s (H. T.) Catalogue of Books in the 
Free Public Library of the Corporation of 
Wigan, 39 

Gatty’s (Mrs. A.) Book of Sun-Dials, enlarged 
and re-edited by H. K. F. Eden and E. Lloyd, 
359 

Gray (T.), Letters of, edited by D. C. Tovey, 520 

Guingamor—Sir Launfal—Tyolet—The Were 
Wolf, rendered into English by J. L. Weston, 419 


Historical English Dictionary, 59, 318 

Hore’s (A. H.) History of the Church of Eng: 
land, 432 

Hueffer’s (F. M.) The Cinque Ports, 458 

Kitton’s (F. G.) Minor Writings of Charles 
Dickens, 339 

Law’s (E.) Hampton Court : a Short History of 
the Royal Manor and Palace, 399 

Lee’s (S.) Shakespeare’s Life and Work, 480 

Leonard’s (EK, M.) Early History of English Poor 
Relief, 60 

Library, edited by J. Y. W. MacAlister, 339: 

ne (EK. F.) The Flora of Bournemouth, 

Mackenzie’s (D. J.) By-ways among Books, 419 

Malden’s (H. E.) A History of Surrey, 179 

Mason’s (J.) Principles of Chess in Theory and 
Practice, 260 

Massé’s (H. J. L. J.) City of Chartres : its 
Cathedral and Churches, 339 

Monthly Review, 260 

Moring’s (T.) One Hundred Book - Plates, en- 
graved on Wood—Fifty Book- Plates, en- 
graved on Copper, 378 

DH ORoE (G.) Shakespeare’s Greenwood, 338, 


Morte Arthure, ed. M. M. Banks, 520 

Morray’s Handy Classical Maps—Germania, &c., 
199 

Odyssey, rendered into English Prose by Samuel 
Butler, 419 

Oxford Book of English Verse, 1250-1900, ed. 
by A. T. Quiller-Couch, 479 

Oxford English Dictionary. 
English Dictionary. 

Pennell’s (Mrs.) Over the Alps on a Bicycle, 
199 

Penny’s (Mrs. F.) Fort St. George, Madras, 220 

Percival’s (J.) Agricultural Botany, Theoretical 
and Practical, 80 

Perkins’s (T.) Churches of Rouen, 519 

Phillimore’s (W. P. W.) Pedigree Work, 179 

Piper’s (E.) Church Towers of Somerset, 259 

Popular Studies in Mythology, &c., 520 

Rabelais’s Gargantua and Pantagruel, trans. by 
Sir T. Urquhart and Peter Motteux, with 
Introductions by C, Whibley, Vol. III., 219 

Rhys (J.) and Jones’s (D, B.) The Welsh People, 
19, 181, 216, 297 

Roberts (A.) and Woodall’s (E.) Gossiping 
Guide to Wales, 39 

Scott’s (D. H.) Studies in Fossil Botany, 480 

Selwyn’s (J. H.) Biblical Chronology, 280 

Shaftesbury (Anthony, Earl of), Life, Unpub- 
lished Letters, &c., of, ed. by B. Rand, 239 

Shakespeare: Much Ado about Nothing — 
Antony and Cleopatra — Coriolanus, Intro- 
duction and Notes by John Dennis, 420 

Strange’s (E. F.) Cathedral Church of Worcester, 
519 


See Aistorical 


Sussex Archeological Collections, Vol, XX XIX,, 
119 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord), Early Poems of, 379 

Warren’s (J. B, L.) Guide to the Study of Book- 
Plates, 399 
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Books recently published:— 
Watt’s (W.) History of Aberdeen and Banff, 159 
Welman’s (8.) Parish and Church of Godalming, 
20 
Who’s Who, 1901, 520 
Wylie’s (J. H.) Council of Constance to the 
Death of John Hus, 119 
Yorkshire Archeological Journal, 179 
Booth (G.) on London land in seventeenth century, 49 
Booting, military punishment, 421 
Borough-English succession, custom of, 35, 117, 194 
Borrajo (E. M.) on A. W. Cornelius Hallen, his 
biography, 178 
Bostock (R. C,) on Daniel Quare, watchmaker, 71 
Stuart family, 292 
Bouchier (J.) on Bridewain, its etymology, 189 
French cathedrals, 107 
Hattock, its meaning, 308 
‘‘ Heart of grace,” 107 
Johnson (Samuel), his father and Elizabeth 
Blaney, 6 
Latin lines, 474 
Literary parallel: Addison and Tennyson, 45 
‘ Lost Pleiad,’ 49 
Manécanterie, its meaning and etymology, 169 
Quotation wanted, 129 
Scott (Sir Walter): ‘‘ Another for Hector,” 251 
Scott and Carlyle on laughter, 226 
‘Spectator,’ 29 
Volcanic eruption at Krakatoa, 185 
Boundary stones in open fields, 10, 92 
Bouquett (David), watchmaker, his 
London, 103 
Bourbon (Margaret of), date of her birth and marriage, 
289, 397, 492 
Bowden (A. J.) on catalogue of first book auction in 
England, 318 
Box (John Wilkins), his biography, 34 
Box (J.) on John Wilkins Box, 34 
Boycottage = boycotting, 366 
Boyle (J. R.) on borough English, 35, 194 
Boyne, Irish soldiers at the battle of the, 26 
Boys (E. R. §.) on United Empire Loyalists, 447 
Braces= galluses, 330, 393 
Brackenbury (H.) on serjeant-at-arms 
guard, 376 
Bradbrook (W.) on Hadon or Haden family, 211 
Phutatorius and Gastripheres, 138 
Bradley (H.) on gutter-snipe, 127 
Labouring oar, 248 
Lamboys, its meaning, 248 
“ Lanted ale,” 367 
Branch= pilot’s certificate, 72 
Braose: Clifford, 75, 236, 437 
Brasses, church: Myllett and Paynter, 467 
Braughing, Roman station and antiquities at, 251 
Bread, troy weight for, 468 
Bream’ s Buildings, London, changes in, 221, 331, 351, 
472 
Brennan (Joseph), his biography, 190 
Breslar (M. L. R.) on Emmaus and its meaning, 86 
Enriquez (Antonio Gomez), Jewish dramatist, 


residence in 


: yeoman of the 


Exploits in swimming, 511 
Fish fable, 427 
Jewish fasts, 346 


Breslar (M. L. R.) on lines on Swift, 107 
Loyola (Ignatius) and Thucydides, 469 
Morris (William) as a man of business, 496 
‘* Moving heaven and earth,” 229 
Mural inscriptions, 46 
Pastophoria, its meaning, 153 
Psalm xlix. 6-12, 147 
Shimmozzel, 266 
Talmudic proverbs and stories, 501 
Tashlich, Jewish custom, 291 
Bret (Mrs.), actress, 151 
Brick dated 1393, 278 
Brick House, Great Hormead, Herts, its history, 190 
Bridewain, its etymology and meaning, 189, 254 
Brigham (J.) on Brigham town and family, 8 
Brigham town and family, 8, 94, 136 
Bright (John) or ‘ Cranford,’ 445 
Britten (F. J.) on Daniel Quare, watchmaker, 157 
Brock, Yarmouth beachman, his swim for life, 284 
Brooke (Sir Arthur), inquired after, 490 
Brooker (F. G.) on Margery, variant of Margaret, 151 
“ Brotherhood of fools,” accounts of the, 32 
Brothers bearing same Christian name, ‘174 
Brougham (Lord), his confession, 103, 234 
Brown family, 28 
Brown (Lancelot), 1715-1783, landscape eet 
his biography, 268, 355 
Browning (EK. B.), poem on Italian wars, 448 
Bruce (Robert), his heart and Sir Simon Locard, 186, 
258, 392 
Bruce-Angier (C. J.) on Angier, Anger, or Aungier 
family, 169 
Brune (Marshal), his relatives and portrait, 149 
Brushfield (T. N.) on infectious disease among cattle, 
158 
Wright (Thomas), M.A., fi. 1685, 335 
Bruyn (Peter Philip Van-Virgilo de), 48 
Bucks and Good Fellows in 1778, 213 
Buffet=a low footstool, earliest use of the word, 327 
Bulbeck (W. A.) on date of the Crucifixion, 305 
** Bull,” a Scotch, 327 
Buller family and pedigree, 487 
Bulloch (J. M.) on Gordon imprisoned in the Bastille 
for thirty years, 429 
Bullock family of Arborfield, 450 
Biilow, Von, spelling of, 485 
Burial register, Benwell, 247, 336 
Burningham (R.) on ‘ John Bull,’ a newspaper, 116 
Parody on ‘ The Mistletoe Bough,’ 314 
Walker (Donald), 237 
Burns (Robert), fallacies about, 362 
Burrington (Major), his biography, 349, 415, 472 
Bute (Marquis of), the late, his heart, 307, 375; and 
the ruined chapel at Roscoff, Brittany, 346, 433, 
479, 517 
Butler (J. D.) on the dark ages, 406 
Draughts of air, 346 
Inwardness, use of the word, 237 
Medallion of Walter Scott, 229 
Pitched battle, 286 
Quarter of corn, 253 
Buttons, counting another’s, origin of, 30, 273, 371, 
456 


Butty, gamekeeper’s slang for comrade, 409, 496 
Buxton waters, treatise on, 388 
Byng (Admiral), his portrait, 15 
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C, on Rey. Mr. Aaron, 219 
Wilcocks of Knossington, 330 
O, (D. F.) on alicompaine, a sweetmeat, 449 
Elphinstone (Mountstuart), 288 
C, (E. A.) on the bellman, 417 
Lazy Laurence, 97 
St. Marylebone Church, 482 
C, (E. F. D.) on arms carved on a meerschaum, 67 
Inundate, its pronunciation, 52 
Soldier ancestors, 30 
C. (F. C.) on Sarah Sackville, 190 
C, (G. E.) on Sir Jeremiah Murden, his biography, 411 
C. (H.) on Sir Richard Aston, Knt., his biography, 
504 . 
Hawkins (Serjeant), his biography, 188, 250, 274, 
371, 492 
Holloway (Sir Richard), Knt., his biography, 466 
Reference sought, 412 
Warren (Sir John Borlase), Bart., his biography, 
490 
C. (O.) on medallion, 369 
C, (R. 8.) on Sir Gabriel Cross and Sir Arthur Brooke, 
490 : 
C. (W.) on skulls found in Victoria Street, West- 
minster, 428 
C. (W. F.) on arms and quarterings in the Warwick- 
shire Visitation of 1619, 27 
C. (W. W.) on depreciation of coinage, 233 
Caen Wood and Highgate Archway, 246 
Cesar (Julius), instances of the nomenclature, 407, 474 
Calendar, Chinese, 247 
Calendar, the Jewish, 127, 238 
Caliver, ancient weapon, 292, 434 
Callaway family, 369, 418 
Calvin letters, 229 
Cambridge and Oxford, titles of heads of houses at, 386 ; 
antiquity of college gardens at, 484 
Cambridge, King’s College Chapel, 249, 335 
Camden family, 430 
Campbell (G. W.) on lobster, a nickname for soldier, 
516 


Mitres, 150 
Seal engraver, 389 
Campbell (Rev. Thomas), portrait of, 507 
Campbell (Thomas), sculptor, his biography, 388 
Campbells of Argyle, their history, 28, 174 
Camplin family, 12 
Candle: watch candle, its meaning, 48, 153 
Candy (F. J.) on “ Les Graces,” game of, 37 
Cansick (F. T.) on Plantagenet chair, 150 
Tobacco tongs, 210 
Capel family, 28, 234, 372 
Capel (S. E.) on Capel family, 28 
Carambolage, derivation of the word, 368 
Cards, playing, Visconti Gonzaga’s collection of, 388 
Carew (T. W.) on Pole-Carew, 230 
Will proved in the Archdeaconry of London, 183 
Carey and Charleton families, 133 
Carlile (W. W.) on language to conceal thought, 368 
Carlyle (Thomas) and Sir W. Scott on laughter, 226 ; 
quotation from, 288, 338, 376, 454 
Carmalt, his biography, 67 
Carriages v. pack-saddles, 503 
Carrington (William), watchmaker, inscription on his 
tombstone, 227 
Carter (E,) on he ling stone, 370 


Carthusian monasteries, ancient, in England and 
Scotland, 389, 475 
Cartulary of Ross, 210 
Casanova, Knight of the Tuscan Order of St. Joseph, 8 
Castles, Hertfordshire, Anstey and Bennington, 409 
Castri Montisemi, 348 ° 
Cat and English parsimony, 206 ; 
Catalogue of first book auction in England, 86, 156, 
318, 391 
Catalogues of English book sales, 22, 83, 142 
Cathedrals, English, the woodwork of, 68, 135; 
French, 107, 174 
Cattle, infectious disease among, 1748-9, 16, 158 
Centenarian voters, 366 
Chafy (W. K. W.) on passage in Chaucer, 468 
Chain-mail, its reintroduction into British army, 488 
Chair, Plantagenet, in York Minster, 150, 233, 294 
333 
Chambers (G.) on list of book sales, 213 
Charity-fair, use and meaning of the word, 184 
Charleton and Carey families, 133 
Charnock (Job), founder of Calcutta, 389, 437 
Chartulary of Friston, Lincolnshire, 149 
Chaucer, Prologue, note on a passage in, 365, 434; 
passage in, 468, 518 
Chevron on Lincolnshire family pedigree, 307 
‘Lincoln Marriage Licences,’ 307 
Pagination, 147 
Chest, old wooden, at Betchworth Church, Surrey, 392 
Chichester Cathedral, old wooden chest in, 124, 373 
Children, their education in early times, 206 
China, gunpowder in, 115; Dowager Empress of, her 
name, 167 
China on ‘ Wedded,’ 209 
Chinese Calendar, 247 
Chinese in London, 42 
Chink of woods, 154, 235, 314 
Chori-episcopus, its meaning and use, 190, 253 
Christ Church, Newgate Street, registers of, 519 
Christening custom: otter hunting, 270, 334 
Christian names: Volant, its origin, 15; Marriage, 
25, 212; Muriel, 32; treble, in 1660, 49, 219, 275; 
early instances of double, 107, 217 ; Margery, 151, 
352, 455; brothers bearing same, 174 ; Christian, 
373 
Christmas bibliography, 485 
‘*Christmas Cheer,” meaning and use of the custom, 
370, 487 
Chronicle, monastic, discovery of old, 147 
‘** Church,” grammatical gender of, 350, 435 
Church, sleeping in, 286 
Church lands in Kirkby Kendal, 108 
Churches, stone sedilia in medizval, 114; municipal, 
of the London Borough Councils, 502 
Churl : to churl, 167 
Ciaraviigli=Charivari, 185 
Cicero and Shakespeare, 56, 154, 214, 316, 396 
Cities and towns in England, ancient and modern 
names of, 288, 377 
Clarendon, diary of the second Earl of, 269 
Clark (C. E.) on ‘‘ Vedi Napoli e poi muori,” 449 
Clark (E.) on source of quotation, 333 
Clark (R.) on inscription on medal, 197 
Clarke (C.) on ruined chapel at Roscoff, 346 
Gwyn, Gwynn, or Gwynne (Nell), 308 
Vanishing London, 506 
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Clarke (Christopher), Mayor of Exeter, 1642-3 and | Coleman (E. H.) on Longworth v. Yelverton, 279 


1659-60, 155 
Clarke (Samuel), M.P. for Exeter 1646-8, 155 
Clay (A.) on Pilleau arms, 448 
Clayton (H. B.) on Camplin family, 12 
Corporation, oldest trading, 13 
Dawes (John), his biography, 190 
Walton family, 313 
Clifford: Braose, 75, 236, 437 
Clock, by Forster, date of, 210; eight-day, 129; 
letters on a, 29 ; 
Clocks, works in old, 489 
Club, Swiss rifle, its institution and regulations, 141 
Club, early political, 305 
Clubs, London tavern, of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, 213 ; poker, 366 
Cluzzom : to cluzzom, its meaning, 506 
Cobbing, military punishment, 421 
Cobham (Thomas), 1786-1842, actor, 369 
Cocco: Eddoes, botanical terms, their spelling, 187 
Cockle Shell on Holywell in Hunts, 210 
‘ Legend of St. Christopher,’ 150 
Cocklebread, game, 7, 117 
Cockman (Rev. Thomas), D.D., his biography, 349, 453 
Cohn (H.) on losses in the American Civil War, 288 
Coif: to lug the coif, meaning of the term, 87, 196 
Coinage, depreciation of, 233 
Coitmore (C.) on French pewter plate, 347 
Colby family, 108 
Colchester, old custom at, 233 
Coleman (E. H.) on the bellman, 417 
* Black ivory,” 452 
Black rood, the, 378 , 
Book, largest first issue of a, 155 
Book sales, list of, 213 
Branch, its meaning, 72 
Bridewain wedding, 254 
Broken on the wheel, 314 
Brown (Lancelot), his biography, 355 
Carthusian monasteries in England and Scotland, 
475 
Cockman (Rev. Thomas), 453 
Cope (General Sir John), 395 
Crack-nut Sunday, 434 
Cryptography, 153 
Culpeper families, 438 
Davenant’s essays, 433 
Dorp, use of the word, 113 
Double Christian names, 217 
Dwnn of Dwynn, Radnorshire, 36 
Early steam navigation, 368 
Enigma on the letter H, 85 
Garland, a new sense of, 337 
Gates of Sandwich, 297 
Gipsies of Spain, 395 
Goal and gaol, 290 
Godfrey (Col. Charles), his biography, 474 
Guevara family, 375 
Hattock, its meaning, 413 
Healing stone, the, 477 
Inchbald (Joseph), 235 
‘John Bull,’ a newspaper, 116 
Light family of Baglake, Dorset, 72 
Lincoln House, Holborn, 498 
Lincoln marriages, 374 
Lollard towers, 75 


Lunebourg table, 74 
Macabaa, a kind of snuff, 234 
Midwife, installation of a, 10 
Monte Carlo and roulette, 453 
Mountfichet Castle, Blackfriars, 92 
Muriel, its derivation, 32 
Offor (George), his library, 454 
Peridot, perited, or pilidod, 414 
Plantagenet chair, 233 
Pocklington pedigree, 11 
Powell (Foster), pedestrian, 58 
Quare (Daniel), watchmaker, 71 
Quarter of corn, 32 
Registers in France, 55 
Sahara, books on the, 174 
St. Thomas’s Day custom, 96 
Smithfield, its meaning, 458 
Stone sedilia in medizeval churches, 114 
Taafe family, 258 , 
Temperance, use of the word, 297 
Truffle-hunting pigs, 195 
Tunstall family, 514 
Tyre, its meaning, 76 
Watch candle, 153 
‘* Winchester pipes,” 74 
Wire pond, 298 
Words, longest in the English language, 147 
Yeomanry records, 397 
Collars of SS, 149 
College gardens at Oxford and Cambridge, 484 
Colly or collie=coaly, black, 33 
Colonna on Michelangelo’s mask of Mary, 369 
Colours, political, 284 
Columbaria, ancient dove or pigeon cotes, 389, 478 
Combination, arithmetical term, 470 
Commandeer, earliest official use of the word, 66 
Commandments, the ten in rime, 450 
Common Prayer, suppression of the Anglican Book of, 
in 1645, 205, 294 
Conner (P. S. P.) on Governor Haynes's grandfather, 
88 
Consonants, double, in words, 408, 496 
Contents bills, earliest use of, 68 
Conway (Marshal), his letters, 68 
Cooper (Sidney), his ‘ My Life,’ 228 
Cope (E. E.) on citizens of London, 508 
Davison, co. Cumberland, 428 
Heraldic, 170, 350 
Vallence, Valance, or Valence, 150 : 
Cope (General Sir John), his biography, 31, 133, 329, 
395, 496 
Cope (Mrs, J. H. ) on Bullock of Arborfield, 450 
Cope (General Sir John), 329, 496 
Sherbrooke family, 129 
Cope (W. H.) on book inscription, 103 
Copper coin, date of first issue of, 430 
Copper-plate, original, engraved in line by Bartolozzi, 
47 


Corbould (H.), picture by, 393 

Corn, quarter of, 32, 253, 310, 410 

Corporation, the oldest trading, 13, 113 

Corpse on shipboard, 246, 313, 374, 437, 492 

Cosway (Richard), engraver, 468 

Courtenay (G. H.) on date of clock, 210 
Cruden’s ‘Concordance,’ 429 
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Courts Baron, 230 

Cowan (W.) on psalm tunes, 9 

Cowper (W.), Southey on, 88; ‘The Rose,’ 190 

Coyne (Stirling), his ‘All for Love; or, the Lost 
Pleiad,’ 49, 274, 333 

Crack-nut Sunday, 348, 434 

‘Cranford’ or John Bright, 445 

Crashaw (Richard), 0b. 1631, his monument, 64, 237 

Creak, oldest example of its modern use as a verb, 
105, 217, 298 4 

etre ees on English Ambassador and Napoleon, 


“ Perfide Albion,” 229 
Cresswell (L.) on Arnold of Rugby, 512 
‘* Mading tub,” 515 
_Mithered, its meaning, 510 
Moggy, its meaning, 509 
Cricket, early lines on, 506 
Criticize, earliest quotation for the word, 208, 455 
Croes Enydd : Cross Neytz : Cross Gneyth, 150 
Cromwell (Sir Oliver), his sons and daughters, 153 
Crooke (W.) on Agam, its meaning, 215 
Carambolage, its derivation, 368 
Charnock (Job), founder of Calcutta, 389 
Doolys, ferocious, 230 
Jocole, its meaning, 370 
Lauderdale on the Government of India, 210 
Miiller (Max) and Westminster Abbey, 495 
Crosby (John Montague), his biography, 189 
Cross, making the sign of the, 249, 375; near 
~ Wrycoller Hall, 312 
Cross (Sir Gabriel) and Sir Arthur Brooke, 490 
Crouch (C. H.) on blessing of the throats, 197 
Capel family, 234 
Carrington (William), watchmaker, 227 
Crashaw (Richard), 237 
Haynes (Governor), his grandfather, 515 
Order of Avis, 216 
Pelling, the flying man, 435 
Sanderson (Bishop), his descendants, 189 
Sanderson family of Bishop Wilton, 450 
Crow (M. G.) on source of quotation, 229 
Crowdy-mutton, meanings of, 37, 70 
Croydon, Archbishop Whitgift’s Hospital, 127, 341, 
383, 402, 423, 513 
Crucifixion, date of the, 305, 412 
Cruden (A.), his ‘Concordance,’ 429 
Cryptography, works on, 48, 153 
Culloden, soldier ancestors at the battle of, 30, 132 
Culpeper (William), his family, 368, 438 
Cupples (J. G.) on Capel family, 372 
Curioso on armorial grantees, 269 
Curry (J. T.) on inundate, its pronunciation, 192 
Jonson (Ben), unclaimed poem by, 430 
Latin quotation, 70 
Scott (Sir Walter) and Waverley Abbey, 247 
Curtis (J.) on Frensham cauldron, 329 
Independent Company of Invalids, 429 
Parrot in ‘ Hudibras,’ 474 
Curwen (A. F.) on Brigham town and family, 94 
Camden ancestry, 430 
Easter Magiant, 508 
Flag, the British, 519 
‘ Masterman Ready,’ 518 
Pressgang songs, 96 
Quotation from Carlyle, 376° 


Curwen (A. F.) on lines wanted, 106 
Wickliffe (John), lineal descendant of, 33 
Cutlers’ poetry, posies, and mottoes, 106, 235 
Cyclometer mentioned in Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ 88, 217 
Cyclops on history of war despatches, 107 
Cyril on ‘ Hamlet’ ameliorated, 369 
D. on armour in portraits, 414 
Ely Place, Holborn, 311 
Little London, 385 
Marble Arch, the, 453 
Watch-chain ornament, 436 
(C.) on Somner Merryweather, 76 
Molle (John and H.), 68 
(C. C.) on Lally Tollendal, 429 
(C. L.) on looking-glass folk-lore, 131 
(E. F. S.) on king and painter, 337 
D. (R.) on Frederick Gilbert, artist, 49 
D. (W. H.) on Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, 378 
Dance, egg, description of, 404 
Dance music, ‘‘Go to the Devil and shake your- 
self,” 469 
Danteiana, 65 
Danziger (A.) on irony, its meaning, 137 
D’Arcy (John), his biography, 87 
D’Arcy (5S. A.) on goat in folk-lore, 132 
‘‘ Dark ages,” earliest use of the term, 406 
Darlington (O. H.) on Bill : William Bill, 456 
Losses in the American Civil War, 436 
Darrand and Arrand surnames, their derivation, 449 
Dartiquenave (Charles Peter), his parentage, 269 
Data as asingular noun, 208, 295 
Date A.U.C., latest instance of, 329 
Davenant (Charles), second part of essays, 267, 433 
Davey (H.) on ‘ The Lost Pleiad,’ 333 
David (W. H.) on penseroso, 485 
Davis (Alexander), 0b. 1665, inscription on his tomb- 
stone, 342 
Davis (M. D.) on Isaac of Norwich, 8 
Muriel, its derivation, 32 
Davison, co. Cumberland, pedigree of, 428 
Davy (A. J.) on crowdy-mutton, 37 
Friday superstition, 454 
Dawes (C, R.) on John Dawes, 87 
Dumas and ‘ The Son of Porthos,’ 69 
Dawes (Sir John), Bart. 1663, his biography, 87, 190 
De Bathe and Holsworthy families, 269 
De Moro (Duke) on Guevara family, 375 
De Quincey, and Grotius’s defence of Christianity, 401 ; 
and the story of ‘ Aladdin,’ 487 
Debosco (C.) on chain-maii reintroduced into the 
British army, 488 
Dedication of author to himself, 176, 254 
Deedes (C.) on criticize, 208 
Cutting babies’ nails, 93 
English almanacs of the seventeenth century, 
386 
Defoe (Daniel), picture of, in the pillory, his financial 
difficulties, 156, 219, 270, 337 
Delagoa and Algoa, meaning of the names, 16, 479 
Dering (Charles), his biography, 67 
Desanges (Francis George March), his biography, 87 
Desight, use of the word, 507 
Devassalage, use of the word, 208 
Devon kersey, a treble-milled cloth, 187 
Dew, butter-like, showers of, 129 
Dey (E. M.) on ‘ Essence of Malone,’ 488 


D. 
491: 
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Dey (E. M.) on Shakespeariana, 4, 6, 204, 205, 364 
Dibdin (E. R.) on ‘The Last Whistle,’ 129 
“Rule, Britannia,” 118 
‘Tom Bowling,’ 156 
Dickens (Charles), ‘ Prooshan blue” in ‘ Pickwick,’ 18 ; 
Mrs. Megby, 169 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ : notes and cor- 
rections, 165, 263, 325; in country places, 466, 518 
Dilke (Lady) on “ pin-pricks,”’ political phrase, 188 
Disintellectualization, use of the word, 207 
Disraeli (Benjamin), phrase in ‘ Vivian Grey,’ 209; 
errors in § Lothair,’ 407 
Dis-sight=eyesore, 108 
Ditto or Ditty, Irish family name, its origin, 348 
Dockwray family, 268, 373 
Doctrine of previous existence, 25 
Doig (James), his biography, 209 
Dominabus, 149 
Dominican Order, arms of the, 93 
Doolys, ferocious, origin of the story, 230, 312 
Dorp, use of the word, 113 
Dorsetshire speech, 126 
Douglas on Walley family, 268 
Downing (Sir George), his biography, 384 
Downing Street, origin of the name, 384 
Draughts of air, 346 
Drury (C.) on * Fairy rings,” 446 
Silhouettes of children, 357 
Yeomanry records, 397 
Dryden (John), his ‘ Absalom and Achitophel,’ 88 
Dude, pronunciation of the word in America, 450 
Duff (E. G.) on list of book sales, 213 
Duignan (W. H.) on Woore, in Salop, 157 
Dumas (Alexandre), and ‘The Son of Porthos,’ 69 ; 
passage in his ‘ Les Mohicans de Paris,’ 329, 494 
Dunheved on early mention of actresses, 104 
‘* Adelphi drama”; ‘‘ Adelphi guest,” 186 
Lift, early mention of a, 313 
Dunn (C.) on lineal descendant of John Wickliffe, 33 
Duppa (Bishop), his ‘Cavalier Soldier’s Vade Mecum,’ 
266 


Durham Account Rolls, 235 
Dust, shower of, 129 
Dutch and English manners in the nineteenth century, 
506 
Dutch language, letters of the alphabet in, 409 
Dutton family, 409, 517 
Dwnn of Dwynn family of Radnorshire, 36 
E. on Vase of Soissons, 34 
E. (A.) on Galluses=braces, 393 
Looking-glass lore, 350 
Whim-beam, its derivation, 289 
E, (A. 8.) on Sir Abraham Pitches, his biography, 15 
E. (H. N.) on source of quotation, 392 
E. (K. P. D.) on local rime, 105 
Earrings worn by men, 35 
Kaster Magiant, origin of the name, 508 
Easton (W. M.G.) on Locard and the heart of Robert 
Bruce, 392 
Picts and Scots, 90 
Stewarts of Annat and Ballachallan, 289 
Eating, lines on, 231 
Ebbs (A.) on Rev. Thomas Cockman, D.D., 349 
Ecclesiastical furniture at Lyme Regis, 387 
Ecstacy, misspelling, 65 
Eddoes : Cocco, botanical terms, their spelling, 187 
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Edgcumbe (R.) on Bissona, its meaning, 338 
Lobster, a nickname for soldier, 516 
Motto on a house, 366 
Nelson’s signal at Trafalgar, 45 
Parrot in ‘ Hudibras,’ 373 
Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau, 241 
Trance, a case of, 504 

Edgett surname, its derivation, 49, 153 


Editorial :— 


“ Adieu, canaux, canards, canaille,’’ 380 
Archibald Bell the Cat, 300 
Booty’s ghost, 280 
Chapel, printers’ term, 400 
‘‘ Firm and erect the Caledonian stood,” 300 
Genius, definition of, 339 
Goodwin sands and Tenterden steeple, $20 
Herrick’s ‘Hesperides and Noble Numbers,’ 
1647-8, 140 
Home (John), his ‘ Douglas,’ 300 
Hymn, ‘“ The spacious firmament on high,” 280 
Lewis (George Cornewall), saying attributed to, 
489 
Lindisfarne, 260 
Loaf and dead body, 400 
Nietzsche, translations of his works, 400 
Odour of negroes, 380 
Peerage, claim to a, 320 
‘* Ships that pass in the night,” 400 
Tenterden steeple and Goodwin sands, 320 
‘‘The light that never was on sea or land,” 
160 
‘*The spacious times of great Elizabeth,” 380 
Wayzgoose, 400 
Whip-dog day, 360 
Edward the Confessor, translations of, 321 
Egg-dance, description of, 404 
Eighteenth-century sporting record, 72, 130 
Eleanor Cross, Waltham, 211, 296, 353, 413 
Electioneer as a substantive, 426 
Eliot (George), anecdote concerning, 287 ; her house 
at Richmond, 104 
Ellacombe (H. N.) on watch candle, 48 
Ellis (F. G.) on author wanted, 107 
Elphinstone (Mountstuart), his ‘History of India,’ 
288 
Elverton Manor, co, Kent, its history, 11 
Elworthy (F. T.) on Huish, its origin, 95, 231, 392 
Ely Place, Holborn, technically a part of Cambridge- 
shire, 284, 311 
Emmaus, origin of the place-name, 86 
English-speaking, early use of the word, 486 
Engraver, seal, 389 
Enigma on the letter H, 85, 177 
Enlistment, records of, 268 
Enriquez (A. G.), 1601-60, Jewish dramatist, 185 
Epigrams :— 
‘* His bags of gold the miser weighs,” 46 
‘¢His namesake, born of Jewish breeder,” 443 
“Think, man, thy life,” &c., 46 
“To gratify his people’s wish,” 444 
‘‘ Where Nature’s end of language is declined,” 
368 


Epitaphs :— 
“ A virtuous woman,” &c,, 505 
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Epitaphs :— 
ag a ! cruel death, to make three meals of one,” 


‘‘ He whom Heaven did call away,” 182 

“ Hic, saltem, Marmorem, non mendacem,”’ 386 

Midwife’s, Bitton Churchyard, co, Gloucester, 155 

‘Old Winser was a noted man,” 491 

** Public Duty and Private Worth,” 197 

. Sore pride a heap of sculptured marble raise,”’ 
29 

se id Broreas’s [sic] blasts and Neptune’s waves,” 
“ 


“Tread lightly here—for though no marble 
weeps,” 16 
Erskine on Dutch language, 409 
Esk-lits, its meaning, 47, 137 
Esquire, title of, 387, 452, 470 
Etherington family, their crest, 190, 433 
Etherington (J.) on Etherington crest, 190 
Ethnic characters and comparative phonology, 209 
Eton College and ram hunting, 230, 374 
Etymology v. English accent, 267, 335, 455 
Evans (J.) on Little London, 495 
Everitt (A. T.) on Stanley family of Paultons, 452 
Exorcism, African, accounts of, 368 
Eye-gay, use of the word, 449 
F, Os W.) on John White, patriarch of Dorchester, 
3 
¥, (J. T.) on B.D., Bachelor of Divinity, 394 
Killing pigs in the wane of the moon, 516 
Owl in ivy bush, 396 
Peridot, perited, or pilidod, a precious stone, 348 
Prices of parchment and vellum, 456 
Sixteenth-century terms, 394 
Wire Pond, 246 
F, (8. J. A.) on Rogers’s ‘ Ginevra,’ 37 
Stars and stripes, 247 
‘The Whole Art of the Stage,’ 68 
F, (W.) on Hougun, place-name, 211 
Facito, use of the word in Bruder’s edition of the 
‘ Confessions,’ 67, 131 
Faggots for burning heretics, 15 
Fairy rings, Dr, Darwin’s definition of, 446 
Fallows (J.) on poem on the Italian wars, 448 
Fanfulla, picture labelled, 408 
Fasts, Jewish, 346 
Feilding family of Barnacle, 409 
Felix on Col. Comte de Beaumanoir, 469 
Ferguson (D.) on Delagoa and Algoa, 16 
Fetter Lane, London, changes in, 221, 331, 351, 472; 
exact site of Bishop of Norwich’s inn, 289 
Feudal Courts Baron, 230 
Fielding (Smith Peregrine), his biography, 229 
Figures issuing from spiral shells, 106, 176 
Firebuck (Joseph), gunmaker, his biography, 230 
Fish fable, 427 
Fishes, shower of, 129 
Fishwick (H.), ‘History of the Parish of Preston,’ 337 
Public libraries, relative importance of subjects 
in, 57 
Thamp, its meaning, 488 
Tunstall family, 514 
FitzGerald (Edward), bibliography of, 61 
Fitzgerald (P.) on “ shoddy” cloth bindings, 226 
Fitzpatrick (Hon, Richard), his prologue to Sheridan’s 
‘Critic,’ 394 


‘* Five o’clock tea,” introduction of, 446 

Flag, the American, 247 

Flag, the British, 17, 31, 351, 451, 519 

Flax spinning and protection, 288 

Fleetwood (Rev, John), his ‘ Christian’s Dictionary,’ 
404 

‘Flora’s Vagaries or Figarys,’ comedy by Richard 
Rhodes, 128 

Floyd (W. C. L.) on Duke of Bolton’s Regiment, 508 


Folk-lore :— 


Cutting babies’ nails, 93, 173 
Footprints, 163, 223, 322, 391 
Goat, 132, 196 
Gold, rubbing the eyes with, 134 
Japanese, 468 
Looking-glass, 7, 131, 215, 350 
Swept and garnished, 327, 393 
Tenure by burnt offering, 327 
Worcestershire, 410, 496 
Folk-medicine, 306 
Folkard (H. T.) on Longworth v. Yelverton, 279 
Folkard (M.) on Muriel, its derivation, 32 
Football on Shrove Tuesday, 55 
Footprints of gods, 163, 223, 322, 391 
Ford (C, L.) on ‘‘ Ama nesciri”’ and the Archbishop 
of Armagh’s war poem, 101 
Bissona, 476 
Historic parallel, 286 
‘Lost Pleiad,’ 274 
Mill (John Stuart), his definition of matter, 228 
‘** Owl in ivy bush,” 397 
Poem attributed to Milton, 182 
‘* Save the face of,” 398 
Shakespeariana, 5 
‘‘'To the bitter end,’’ 346 
Forshaw (C. F.) on Grace Church, 496 
Gunpowder in China, 115 
Home (Hon. William), his biography, 349 
Mellard family, 278 
Old Masonic engraving, 239 
Showers of snakes, fish, spiders, &c., 129 
Source of quotation sought, 293 
Town gates outside London, 274 
Tyre, its meaning, 76 
Forman (M. B.) on quotations in Green’s 
History of the Knglish People,’ 114 
‘* Where’er you walk,” 318 
Forster, clockmakers of the name, 211 
Forster (W. E.), his statue, 389 
Foscolo (Ugo) in London, 326 
Foss (M. E.) on Dr. Marshall Hall, 217 
Foster (W.) on forged Shakespeariana, 41 
Fowke (F. R.) on royal arms, Elizabeth and Ed- 
ward VI., 71 
Fowler (T.) on plucking @ proctor’s sleeve, 74 
Fox-Davies(A.C.) on “ khaki” as a party nickname, 497 
Robinson (Dean), wife of, 7 
Royal arms, Elizabeth and Edward VI., 71 
Title of esquire, 470 
Fox-names, 446 
Frabbed, use and meaning of the word, 470 
Frail, its meaning, 378 
France, registers in, 55 
Francesca on age of entry at Inns of Court, 107, 278 
Francis (J. C.) on vanishing London, 221, 351 


Short 
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Fraser (Paisley), his biography, 209 
Fraser (Simon), Lord Lovat, his biography, 157, 338, 
433 
Free-bord, meaning and origin of the word, 106, 235 
Freind (John), M.D., 1675-1728, his library, 167 
. French prisoners of war in England, 238 
French Revolution, novels of the, 189 
French society in the last century, prominent figures 
in, 69 
Frensham cauldron, 329, 395 
Friday superstition, 265, 373, 454 
Friston, Lincolnshire, chartulary of, 149 
Frost, hard, in August, 49 
Frost (F. C.) on Foster Powell, pedestrian, 57 
Frost (‘T.) on Pidcock and Polito, 437 
Smith (J. F.), novelist, 14 
Fry (J. F.) on author of poem wanted, 108 
Pressgang songs, 96 
Fulham, old and new, 99, 176 
Furness, Abbot of, scandal concerning, 51, 218 
Furness (W. R.) on Ballywhaine, its meaning, 209 
Furnivall (F. J.) penance of a married priest in 
London, 1554, 187 
Teacher of ‘“ petites,” little children, 1553, 206 
Fusiliers, 7th Royal, and J. Drake, 256 
Fynmore (R. J.) on Talbot surname and family, 412 
G. (A. B.) on modern zodiacs, 145 
G. (E. L.) on Daniel Defoe, 156 
Mile, #nglish, 94 
Ruskin’s residences, 35 
(F.) on Ballywhaine, its etymology, 412 
(M. N.) on Abbé le Loutre, his biography, 377 
Armour in portraits, 389 
Lobster, a nickname for soldier, 516 
‘ Lost Pleiad,’ 333 
“ Nothivg like leather,” 511 
References wanted, 276 
Rifling, early mention of, 292 
7th Royal Fusiliers, 256 
Three great jokes of the Middle Ages, 8 
G. (W.) on chartulary of Friston, Lincolnshire, 149 
Gad’s Hill, notorious for robbery in 1612, 286 
Gadsden (W. J.) on Benwell burial register, 247 
Bible, date of, 9 
Galen, translation of his works, 387 
Gallimaufry, its etymology, 408, 494 
Galluses=braces, 330, 393 
Games : Cocklebread, 7,117; Les Graces, 37; Golf 
and Pall-mall, 444 
Gaol and goal, 230, 290 
Garbett (E. L,) on beauty in architecture, 46 
Gardiner (A.) on Achill Island, 489 
Gardiner (R. F.) on brothers with the same Christian 
uame, 174 
Gardiner (S. R.) on “ Devil 
Athlone,” 14 
Garland, new sense of, 245, 337 ; its etymology, 365 
Garth’s ‘ Dispensary,’ passage in, 58 
Gascogne, eighteenth-century painter, 490 
Gastripheres and Phutatorius, 138 
Gates, of towns, 97, 173, 274 ; of Sandwich, 209, 297 
Gaythorpe (H.) on Abbot of Furness, 218 
Boundary stones in open fields, 92 
Gender of ‘‘ Church,” 350, 435 
Genealogist on Callaway family, 369 
Gerish (W. B.) on Braughing, Roman station, 251 


Gs 
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walking through 
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Gerish (W.B.) on Brick House, Great Hormead, Herts, 
190 
Columbaria, ancient dove or pigeon cotes, 389 
Crack-nut Sunday, 434 
Eleanor Cross, Waltham, 353 
Hertfordshire castles, 409 
‘Historical English Dictionary,’ 407 
Kilsanor (Bishop of), 376 
Lauderdale on the Government of India, 295 
Names of cities in England, 377 
Shakespeare (Ellinor), 450 
Town gates outside London, 98 
Walbury Camp, Hallingbury, Essex, 49 
Whim-beam, 354 
Gigliato, gold, its value, 8 
Gilbert (Frederick), artist, 49, 352 
Gilbert (George), surveyor 1808-15, his biography, 
309, 377 
Gilbert (J.) on Oxford place-name, 312 
Gilbert (O. J.) on George Gilbert, his biography, 309 
Gillman (C.) on Ivers, its meaning and derivation, 
254 
Gin, slang words for, 161, 233, 286, 353, 475 
Glasgow, B.A. degree at, 326 
Gnomon on Daniel Defoe, 270 
Fraser (Simon), his biography, 433 
List of book sales, 168 
‘¢ Nothing like leather,” 510 
Proverb, 76 
Goal=gaol, 230, 290 
Goat in folk-lore, 182, 196 
Godfrey (Col. Charles), his biography, 388, 474 
Gods, footprints of, 163, 223, 322, 391 
Goethe, and Sadi, 287; passage from, 409, 510; quota- 
tion, 469 
Goitre and the organs of speech, 507 
Gold, eyes rubbed with, for luck, 134 
Gold gigliato, its value, 8 
Goldsmith (Oliver), original deserted village, 37 
Golf and pall-mall, accounts of the games, 444 
Goman (G. D.) on Twyford yew tree, 218 
Goody (H.) on armorial, 428 p 
Gordon, a, imprisoned in the Bastille for thirty years, 
429 
Gordon (Duchess of), miniature.of, 132 ’ 
Gordon (General Charles George), C.B., speech on, 47 
Gorey and Gourey, origin of the name, 12 
Gough (A.) on meaning of Alamains, 212 
Phaire (Col. Robert), Governor of Cork, 457 
Tobacco tongs, 276 
Twyford yew tree, 278 
Gould (I. C.) on moated mounds, 134 
‘The Three Kings of Colchester,’ 215 
Grace Church, 415, 496 
Graham (J. J. G.) on Macaulay portraits, 12 
Gravestones, masons’ names on, 68 : 
Gray (G. J.) on ‘ The Sale of Authors,’ 12 
Greek Church, liturgical language of the, 118 
Greek mythology, its origin and meaning, 441 
Green as a colour, 274 
Green (C.) on silhouettes of children, 255 
Green (Richard), his ‘Short History of the English 
People,’ quotations in, 114, 233 
Greenfield on Richard Mead, 209 
Gretna Green marriage, 127, 452 
Griffin (H. J.) on custom at Hillingdon, 408 
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Grimshaw (W. M.) on rime on days of month, 250 
Grotius (Hugo) and De Quincey, 401 
Grudge : to grudge, 486 
Guest family, 268, 332 
Guevara (H.) on Guevara, Spanish surname, 270 
Guevara, Spanish family and surname, 270, 375, 439 
Guide-books, county, 504 
Guild merchants of Shrewsbury, roll of 1231, 508 
Gum Elemi, its etymology, 126 
Gunpowder in China, 115 
Gurney (Hudson), his papers, 468 
Gutter-snipe, earliest use of the word, 127, 215, 452 
Gwyn, Gwynn, or Gwynne (Nell), 308, 350 
Gymnastics, pronunciation of the word, 306, 376 
H, enigma on the letter, 85, 177 
H, on Huish, its etymology, 154 
Maryland, its origin, 173 
Webb family, 468 
H, (A.) on Berners family, 231 
Cope (General), his biography, 31 
_ Doctrine of previous existence, 25 
Early Irish in Iceland, 415 
Identifying Junius, 79° 
Irony, its meaning, 137 
Margiowlet, its meaning, 333 
Penance of a married priest, 315 
Plantagenet chair, 333 
Tenure by burnt offering, 433 
‘The Welsh People,’ 131, 297 
Vanishing London, 332 
Wire Pond, 352 
H. (A. C.) on Thomas Hussey, of London, 1715, 106 
Pierce (Rev. Robert), 1657-1707, 350 
Sheen (John), clockmaker, 129 
. (A. F.) on gold gigliato and its value, 8 
- (C, E.) on Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets,’ 1609, 435 
. (D. T.) on dorp, use of the word, 113 
. (F.) on accredit, 487 
Devassalage (? Dévasselage), 208 
Disintellectualization, 207 
English-speaking, 486 
Seek or seeke, 291 
Slang words for gin, 286 
Solecize, 287 
. (H. C. B.) on Atwood family, 409 
Godfrey (Col. Charles), his biography, 388 
. (H. G. K.) on the British flag, 451 
. (J. A, J.) on gates of Sandwich, 297 
. (M. K. A. D.) on author of lines, 190 
. (O. O.) on horse with four white stockings toll-free, 
507 
Swans, 490 
H. (P. F.) on data as a singular noun, 295 
Galluses=braces, 393 
Picts and Scots, 90 
H. (W. B.) on parody on ‘The Mistletoe Bough,’ 
229 


bo Fd 


didi h 


Regimental nicknames, 235 
Hadon or Haden family ? 211 
Hake (A.) on General Charles George Gordon, C.B., 
47 
Halberts, old military weapons, 181 
Half Moon Tavern, Cheapside, and the Maypole, 
Strand, drawings of, 168, 257, 356, 413 
Hall (A.) on Berners family, 453 
Chinese calendar, 247 


Hall (A.) on ‘ Fulham Old and New,’ 176 
Horns of Moses, 176 
“In Gordano,” its meaning, 54 
Jewish calendar, 238 
King Arthur in Cornwall, 504 
Mouse, the, Isaiah Ixvi. 17, 178 
Octopus figured on pottery, 392 
Poem attributed to Milton, 292 
Proverbs xxx. 15-16, 266 
Savage (Richard) : Mrs. Bret, 151 
Seven stars, the, 353 
Shakespeare, his ‘Sonnets,’ 1609, 348 
Supposed date of Pepys’s marriage, 447 
Traffic, origin of the term, 155 
Uphill zigzag, 493 
Hall (Dr. Marshall), his Christian name, 67, 217, 277 
Hallen (Rev. A. W. C.), his biography, 140, 178 
Hamilton (S. G.) on suppression of the Anglican Book. 
of Common Prayer, 294 
‘Hamlet’ ameliorated, production of, 369 
Hammond, schoolfellow of Horace Walpole, 368 
Hamonet (A.) on double consonants, 496 
Handbill of a Welsh guide, ¢. 1829, 25 
Handwriting, pictures composed of, 131, 215 
Hanover Square concert-rooms, 248 
Hansel, its meaning, 273 
Harben (H. A.) on Moyse Hall, 36 
Proverb, 37 
St. Anne’s Church, Blackfriars, 238 
Hardinge (George), his ‘ Essence of Malone,’ 489 
Hardy (Thomas), his biography and epitaph, 106, 197 
Harland-Oxley (W. E.) on interments in churchyard 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 342 
London Bridge, 289 
Municipal churches of the London Borough 
Councils, 502 
Mural monuments at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
1, 63, 101 
No. 4, Tothill Street, Westminster, 183 
Harper (C. S.) on tavern signs: ‘‘The Bay Horse,” 69 
Harpley (R. W.) on Brigham town and family, 136 
Harrison (H.) on colly, its meaning, 33 
Edgett surname, 153 
Gorey or Gourey family, 12 
Huish, its etymology, 492 
Ivers, its meaning, 92 
Surnames from single letters, 264 
Wire Pond, 514 
Woore, in Salop, 33 
Harwood (M.) on address wanted, 228 — 
Hastings (F. E.) on date of the Crucifixion, 412 
Hattock, meaning of the word, 308, 413, 497 
Hatton charters, 490 
Hawkins (Serjeant), c. 1673-1746, member of the 
Inner Temple, his will, 188, 270, 371 ; his biography, 
250, 492 : 
Hawkins (William), grandson of Izaak Walton, his 
biography, 371 
Hawok, its meaning, 387 A 
Hay, regulating the price of, custom at Warwick, 449 
Haydon (B. R.), picture by, 346, 438, 492 ; and Charles 
Lamb, 442 
Hayllar (M. H.) on moated mounds, 171 
Haynes (Governor), his grandfather, 88, 515 
Hayward (A. L.) on Welsh prosody, 449 
Hazy, origin of the word, 87 
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Heaf, derivation of the word, 508 
Heal (A.) on Clifford : Braose family, 437 
Hebb (J.) on Ciaraviigli=Charivari, 185 
Eleanor Cross, Waltham, 211 
Eliot (George), her house at Richmond, 104 
Foscolo (Ugo) in London, 326 
Heriot (George), grave of, 170 
Houses without staircases, 273, 414 
Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, 285 
Irving (Edward), his London residences, 125 
Mountfichet Castle, Blackfriars, 25 
Pecchio (Count Giuseppe), 308 
St. Anne’s Church, Blackfriars, 48 
‘‘Shot-free,” its etymology, 217 
Thackeray, his contributions to ‘Punch,’ 149, 
311 
Hedelin (M.), his ‘The Whole Art of the Stage,’ 68 
Help : to help followed by an infinitive, 30 
Hemming (R.) on Lord Brougham’s confession, 234 
‘John Bull,’ a newspaper, 353 
Pagination, 373 
Passy or Passey family, 429 
Hems (H.) on the bellman, 472 
Buller pedigree, 487 
Burrington family, 473 
Chest, old wooden, 392 
Clarke (Samuel, M.P., and Christopher), 155 
Corpse on shipboard, 318 
Eleanor Cross, Waltham, 413 
Galluses=braces, 330 
Healing stone, the, 477 
Highgate Archway, 246 
Holywell in Hunts, 294 
Locomotive and gas, 227 
Looking-glass folk-lore, 215 
Lyme Regis, restoration of ecclesiastical furni- 
ture, 515 
Routes between London and Paris, 406 
Rubbing the eyes with gold for luck, 134 
Ruined chapel at Roscoff, 433 
St. James’s shell, 316 
Smithfield, a, its meaning, 389 
Sub : ‘“‘Subsist money,” 354 
Suffolk name for ladybird, 417 
Virtues and vices, 136 
‘ Wedded,’ 334 
Woodwork of English cathedrals, 185 
Hendriks (F.) on Francis Bacon at Gray’s Inn, 329 
Henry VIII. and Cromwell, picture of, 209 


Heraldry :— 


Argent, a bugle horn between three crescents 
sable, 68 

Argent, chapé sable, 93 

Argent, two bars azure (in gable), 349, 415, 497 

Armorial grantees, 269 

Arms and quarterings in the Warwickshire 
Visitation of 1619, 27 

Azure, a chevron between three swans argent, 133 

Gules, a chevron erm., &c., 66 

Gules, on a fesse or, 398 
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Heraldry :— 
Royal arms of Elizabeth and Edward VI., 70 
St. Patrick’s cross: Argent, a cross saltire gules, 
48 
Talbot arms, 240 
Wheel having as supporters two lions rampant, 67 © 
Herbert (Sidney), his title, 65 
Heretics, faggots for burning, 15 
Hereward the Wake, pronunciation of the name, 429 
Heriot (George), and King James, engraving of, 448 ; 
his grave, 170, 272, 393 
Heron-Allen (E.) on Philoscriblerius, 490 
Hervé, miniature painter, 209 
Hewit or Hewitt (Joseph and Peter), their bio- 
graphies, 249, 497 
Hewitt (J. A.) on Joseph Hewit or Hewitt, his 
biography, 497 
Rowe (Rev. Henry), his biography, 390 
Hewitt (Capt. James Waller)=Elizabeth Catherine 
Couse, 392 
Hiatt (C.) on English translations of Baudelaire, 15 
Epitaph at Leigh, 505 
French cathedrals, 174 
‘Oroonoko’ in French, 270 
Webb (Matthew), his birthplace, 137 
Hibgame (F. T.) on Major André’s house at Bath, 
46 
Bishop of Norwich’s Inn, Fetter Lane, 289 
Deaths from smallpox recorded on monumental 
brasses, 251 
Ely Place, Holborn, 284 
Galluses = braces, 393 
Marble Arch, 428 
‘Spotted negro boy,” 56 
Hieroglyphics on a souvenir, meaning of, 388, 436 
Highgate Archway and Caen Wood, 246 
Hillingdon, custom at, 408 
Hippoclides on largest first issue of a book, 49, 93 
Historic parallel: Charles XII. of Sweden and 
Napoleon, 286 
‘ Historical English Dictionary’ in country places, 407 
Hitchin- Kemp (F.) on Independent Company of 
Invalids, 493 
Shorts of Windsor and Bloomsbury, 309 
Hobday (J. W.) on books on the Sahara, 68 
Hodgkin (J. E.) on Dutch and English manners in 
seventeenth century, 506 
‘Spotted negro boy,” 55 
‘‘They say. Whatsay they? Let them say,” 53 
Hodgson (J. C.) on Charles Peter Dartiquenave, his 
biography, 269 
Hognayle money, meaning of the term, 56 
Holloway (Sir Richard), Knt., circa 1628-1700, his 
biography, 466 
Holmes (R. R.) on arms wanted, 372 
Heraldic, 258 
Holsworthy families and De Bathe, 269 
Holyweli, Hunts, its history, 210, 294 
Home (Hon. William), his biography, 349 
Hook (Theodore) and ‘John Bull,’ 116, 157, 255, 353 
Hookey (R. J.) on inscription in Mull, 393 


On a fesse argent upon a fesse sable, 211, 258, | Hooper (J.) on Joseph Inchbald, 150 


309, 372 

Party per pale, charged with embattled chevron 
gules, 428 

Pennsylvanian families, 170 


Kingdom of Kazar, 8 

Loriot, green woodpecker, 149 

Mihell or Michel (Henry), his biography, 28 
Paradise, use of the word, 207 
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Hooper (J.) on Pilekoc, its meaning, 250 
Religion, a definition, 308 
Tashlich, Jewish custum, 128 
Hope (H. G.) on ‘‘ Adelphi dramas ” 
guest,” 314 
Arnold of Rugby, 446 
Defoe (Daniel), 156, 219 
Trish soldiers at the battle of the Boyne, 26 
James II., 376 
Kitcat (Dick), 237 
Picts and Scots, 196 
Strappado, 73 
Taafe family, 189, 258, 353 
‘The Complete Angler,’ 249 
Hope (W. H. St. J.) on the British flag, 17 
Hops, petition against the use of, 12 
Hornbooks, 126, 320 
Horns of Moses, 176 
Horse equipment, date and origin of parts, 155, 214 
Horse with four white stockings toll-free, 507 
‘* Hoti ” in Howell and Browning, 117 
Hougun, its etymology, 211 
Housden (J. A. J.) on gender of “Church,” 435 
Paradise, its meaning, 277 
Religion, a definition, 352 
House, motto on a, 366 
House, the, as a measure of communal rights, 122 
House of Commons, pairing in the, 390, 454 
Houses without staircases, 273, 414 
Hoyle (Edmund), his ‘ Short Treatise on the Game of 
Whist ’ (1748), 403 
* Hudibras,’ parrot in, 266, 378, 473 
Huet in Dr. Burney’s ‘ History of Music,’ 129 
Hughes (T. C.) on Henry Spencer Ashbee, 176 
Dockwray family, 374 
Dutton family, 517 
Guest family, 332 
Hugo (Victor), 269 
Ipplepen, co. Devon, its derivation, 409 
Julius Ceasar, 474 
Novels of the French Revolution, 189 
Ramsey Abbey, Huntingdonshire, 289 
Roman remains in Southwark and Lambeth, 368 
Shrewsbury records, 230 
Treble Christian names, 275 
Hugo (Victor) at the Hétel Continental, 269 
Huish, its etymology, 95, 154, 231, 297, 392, 492 
Hull (Thomas), 1728-1808, his interment at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, 342 
* Hull Packet,’ the, 1825, contents bill of, 68 
Hume (M.) on Guevara family, 375 
Hunter-Blair (Sir O.) on errors in ‘ Lothair,’ 407 
Coat of arms, 415 
Heraldic, 398 
Miiller (Max) and Westminster Abbey, 495 
Stone sedilia in medizeval churches, 114 
Viva, 451 
Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, 285, 378 
Hurry =staith, 70 
‘Hurtling, use of the word, 48, 175, 371, 492 
Hussey (A.) on Clifford and Braose families, 75 
| Gad’s Hill, 286 
Garland, new sense of, 245 
Lig-dewes, its meaning, 429 
Tapster, early use of the word, 827 
Hussey (Thomas), of London, 1715, 106 
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Hutchinson (T.) on broken on the wheel, 455 
1.0.U., early quotations for, 14, 74, 276, 836, 456 
I. (S. C.) on sedan chairs, 452 
Iceland, early Irish in, 170, 232, 358, 415 
Idyl, an ancient, 105 
Tgnoro on Trajan’s Column and inscription, 169 
Ilchester confounded with Ilminster, 148 
Tlex on Dominabus, 149 
Ilminster confounded with Ilchester, 148 
Impressions of marks on gold and silver plate, 385 
In Gordano, its meaning, 58, 138 
Inchbald (Joseph), his biography, 151, 235 
Independent Company of Invalids, 429, 493 
India Office records, 287 
Ingleby (H.) on pronunciation of inundate, 192 
“‘ Nothing like leather,” 426 
Paper, loaded, 386 
‘Tom Bowling,’ 15 
Inglis (C. D.) on Anne of Austria; Hervé, artist 3 
Henry VIII. and Cromwell, 209 
Inn, Bishop of Norwich’s, in Fetter Lane, its exact 
site, 289 
Inns of Court, age of entry at, 107, 195, 278, 333 
Inquisition in Spain and Portugal, account of the, 
210, 357 
Inscriptions, mural, 46; on medal, 106, 197; at 
Lincoln, 208 ; in Mull, 329, 393 
Intentions, use df the word, 252 
TInterments, orientation in, 167, 276, 335 
Inundate, its pronunciation, 52, 112, 192, 218, 251, 354 
Invalids, Independent Company of, 429, 493 
Inventions, great, and iron, 170, 256 
Inverkeithing, the battle of, and Sir Hector McLean, 
251, 372 
TInwardness, use of the word, 237 
Ipplepen, co. Devon, its derivation, 409 
Irenesse-bag, use of the word, 408, 498 
Irish, early, in Iceland, 170, 282, 853, 415 
Trish MS., English translation of, 429 
Trish soldiers at the battle of the Boyne, 26 
Tron and great inventions, 170, 256 
Tron mines in West Warwickshire, 54 
Irony, origin of phrases connected with the word, 137 
Irving (A.) on reference to Edward Irving, 106 
Irving (Edward), reference to in EH. B. Barrett’s ‘ Essay 
on Mind,’ 106 ; hisresidencesin London, 125, 276, 390 
Isaac of Norwich, 8 
Italian wars, poem on the, 448 
Ivers, etymology of the word, 92, 254 
J. (F. M.) on ‘Thoughts on God and Nature,’ 107 
H.) on “ night charges” in olden time, 168 
H. J.) on ancient idyl, 105 
N.) on author of poem wanted, 232 
T. B.) on Fanfulla, 408 
Galluses = braces, 393 
Jackson (John), his biography, 449, 518 
Jacobson (L.) on Tashlich, Jewish custom, 195 
James I. and George Heriot, engraving of, 448 
James II., his last councils, 268, 376 
James (William), M.P., and Masterman Ready, 518 
Jarvie (Bailie Nicol), original prototype of, 489 
Jeu d’esprit, 892 
Jewish calendar, 127, 238 
Jewish fasts, 346 
Jinnet : Jinted, horse-dealer’s term, 369, 456 
Jockteleg =a folding knife, its etymology, 328 
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Jocole, its meaning, 370 
John Bull,’ a newspaper, 1820-1892, 116, 157, 255, 
353 
Johnson (Dr. Samuel), his father and Elizabeth 
Blaney, 6, 93 
Johnson (Thomas), tablet to, 388 
Jonas (A. C.) on ‘‘Spick and span,” 307 
Whitgift’s Hospital, Croydon, 341, 383, 402, 423, 
513 


Jonas (M.) on error in Vale Press Shakespeare, 104 
Shakespeariana, 204 
Jones (A. D.) on Inquisition in Spain and Portugal, 
357 
Jones (John), his ‘ Buckstones Bathes Benefyte,’ 388 
Jonson (Ben), unclaimed poem by, 96, 430, 477; his 
‘ Lily of a Day,’ 306 ; his signature, 445 
Josselyn (J. H.) on double Christian name, 107 
Journalier papers, use of the expression, 86 
Journalist on contents bills, 68 
** Journalier papers,” 86 
Jug, medallions on, 190 
Junius, identifying, 33, 77, 292 
Jurisdiction on King James and George Heriot, 448 
K. on pitched battle, 497 
Purchaces, its meaning, 369 
Quarter of corn, 32 
K. (H.) on Si-an Fu or Si-ngan Fu, 504 
K. (J. H.) on Capt. Philemon Pownoll, his biography, 
128 
K. (L. L.) on the late George Gustavus Zerffy, 187 
Kazar, the kingdom of, 8, 94 
Keech : to keech, use of the word, 408 
Keene (R.) on counting another’s buttons, 456 
‘Sdeyns, its etymology, 434 
Kemp (J. T.) on data as a singular noun, 208 
Kenny (H. E.) on Irish M3., 429 
Khaki, as a party nickname, 387, 496; military use 
of, 492 
Khayyam (Omar), translations of, 57 
Kicker =a journeyman shoemaker, 131 
Kilsanor, Bishop of, 289, 376 
King (A. J.) on etymology of ’sdeyns, 434 
King (Sir C. 8.) on armour in portraits, 455 
King (F.) on Dorsetshire speech, 126 
King and painter, 287, 337 
Kingdom of Kazar, 8, 94 
Kinglake’s ‘ Eothen,’ passage in, 407 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 249, 335 
Kirkby Kendal, record of Church lands in, 108 
Kisagotami and Olympias, legends of, 467 
Kitcat (Dick), R. Doyle’s pseudonym, 87, 237, 290 
Kitto (J. V.) on archidiaconal records, 69 
Delagoa and Algoa, 479 
Sixteenth-century terms, 188 
Trental—month’s mind, 414 
we volcanic eruption at, in 1883, 185, 232, 318, 
37 
Krebs (H.) on plant-name Lakoo, 92 
Reredos: Lardose, 36 
Warmiensem, diocese of, 75 
L, on lines on eating, 231 
L. (H. P.) on fiction or history, 494 
Go gaiters, 513 ; 
Inundate, its pronunciation, 355 
Mithered, its meaning, 510 
“*To save the face of,” 398 


L. (H. P.) on Welsh alliteration, 388 
L. (J. H.) on Lieut.-Col. Joseph Moorhouse, hig 
biography, 410 
L. (W. T.) on ‘ The Stream of Time,’ 170 
Laager, its origin, 148 
Ladybird, Suffolk name for, 255, 417 
Ladysmith, origin of the name, 307 
Lafontaine, ‘ Les Oies de Frere Phillipe,’ parallel to, 
54 
L’Aiglon, impersonations of, 286 
Lakoo, plant-name, French original of, 92 
Lamb (Charles), his mystifications, 85, 216 ; his ‘To 
Margaret W—,’ 309; and ‘The Champion,’ 442 ; 
notes on Canon Ainger’s life of, 481 
Lamb (F.) on Lamb family, 47 
Lamb (T. A.) on ‘ Cranford,’ 445 
Lamb family, 47, 155 
Lambeth, Roman remains in, 368 
Lambeth degrees, 72 
Lamboys, early mention of the term, 248, 375 
Land measures, English and Roman, 303, 381, 461 
Land of Green Ginger, street name in Hull, its origin, 
135 
Landor (W. S8.), his preface to ‘ Simonidea,’ 38 
Lang (Andrew), inaccuracies in his ‘ Prince Charles 
Edward,’ 504 
Langstaff and Longstaff family, 374 
Language, to conceal thought, 368, 432, 476 ; letters 
of the alphabet in Dutch, 409 
Lanted : to leint ale, its meaning, 367, 411, 493 
Lardose : Reredos, 36 
Larksilver, payment of, 133 
Lata, its etymology, 12 
Latin lines quoted by Sir Walter Scott in ‘The 
Monastery,’ 410, 474 
Latin maxim, 8 
Laton chartulary, 48 
Lauderdale (James, Earl of), on the Government of 
India, 210, 295 
Laughton (J. K.) on John Christian Schetky, 27 
* Law List,’ errors in, 277 
Lawson (R,) on ‘ Buckstones Bathes Benefyte,’ 388 
Charnock (Job), founder of Calcutta, 437 
Engraving, old Masonic, 291 
Eton College and ram hunting, 374 
Names of cities, &c., in England, 377 
‘* Now thus,” 478 
Layton (W. E.) on Laton chartulary, 48 
Leadenhall Press on Bartolozzi, 447 
Lee (A. C.) on Eleanor Cross, Waltham, 296 
Leeper (A.) on Shakespeariana, 5 
Town gates outside London, 98 
Lega- Weekes (C.) on will proved in Archdeaconry of 
London, Register 1, fo. 35, 11 
Lega- Weekes (E.) on brick dated 1393, 278 
Carriages and pack-saddles, 503 
Clifford and Braose families, 236 
Perch, 405 
Sergeant-at-arms: yeoman of the guard, 235 
Shot-free, its meaning, 311 
Sixteenth-century terms, 275 
Skilly, its etymology, 306 
Legend of St. Christopher, author of, 150 
Leighton, Lighton, or Leyton family, 68 
Leighton (H. R.) on Leighton, Lighton, or Leyton 
family, 68 
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Leland (C. G.) on gutter-snipe, 215 
Negro nicknames, 148 
Nursery rimes, 491 
Lempriere statement, 208 
Les Graces, old-fashioned game, 37 
Letters, single, surnames formed from, 264, 398 
Letters collected by bellman, 350, 417, 471 
Levesque de Pouilly (L. J.), his ‘ Theory of Agreeable 
Sensations,’ 168 
Levi (K.) on the papers of Hudson Gurney, 468 
Liberalis on inscription at Lincoln, 208 
Librarian on meaning of combination, 470 
‘ Masterman Ready,’ 470 
Libraries, relative importance of subjects in public, 57 
Lift, early mention of a, 313 
Lig-dewes, meaning of, 429, 495 
Light family of Baglake, Dorset, 72 
Lincoln, inscription at, 208 
Lincoln Green on Jinnet: Jinted, 369 
Lincoln House, Holborn, 408, 498 
Lincoln marriage licences, 307, 374 
Lincolnshire family pedigrees, 307 
Linnard-feel=a feeling of faintness, 27, 137 
Lion as an emblem of St. John, 268 
Lippi (Lippo): Filippo Lippi, 448 
Lisle, the Holy Rood of, its locality, 190, 232 
Literary parallel: Addison - Tennyson, 45 
Literature before 1600, 87 
Lloyd (L.) on a long and young family, 314 
Smithfield, its meaning, 458 
Tobacco tongs, 332 
Lobster, nickname for soldier, 266, 516 
Locard (Sir Simon) and the heart of Robert Bruce, 
186, 258, 392 
Locks (W. A.) on Eleanor Cross, Waltham, 296 
Locomotive and gas, 227, 358 
Log, the, ancient military punishment, 94 
Lollard towers, 75 
London, Chinese quarter of, 42; land in the seven- 
teenth century, 49 ; Little London, place-name, 125, 
373, 385, 495; vanishing, 221, 248, 285, 331, 351, 
472, 506 ; lists of citizens of, 508 
London and Paris, routes between in 1843, 406 
London Borough Councils, municipal churches of, 502 
London Bridge, 289 
Long and young family, use of long for large, 234, 314 
Longstaff (G. B.) on Langstaff and Longstaff family, 
374 
Longworth v. Yelverton, account of the trial, 148, 279 
Lonsdale (J.) on arms wanted, 372 
Dominican Order, 93 
Medizval badge, Chester, 375 
Looking-glass superstitions, 7, 131, 215, 350 
Lordship, use of the word in Scotland, 268, 376 
Loriot=green woodpecker, 149, 233, 338, 396, 451 
‘ Lost Pleiad,’ the authorship of, 49, 274, 333 
Loudering, its meaning, 67 
Louijs, sonnet by, 28 
Lourengo Marquez, spelling of, 485 
Loutre (Abbé le), his biography, 310, 377 
Loyalists, United Empire, proposed English branch of 
the, 447 
Loyola (Ignatius) and Thucydides, 469 
Luchon, “ Owen Meredith ”’ at the Devil’s Bridge, 62 
Luggage train, 418 
Lumb (G. D.) on treble Christian names, 219 


Lunebourg table, 74 
Lyme Regis, restoration of ecclesiastical furniture, 
387, 515 
Lynn (W. T.) on Major André’s house at Bath, 112 
Fleetwood (Rev. John), his biography, 404 
Garth’s ‘ Dispensary,’ 58 
Grudge: to grudge, 486 
‘¢ He is thy Lord,” Ps, xlv. 12, 102 
Ladysmith, its origin, 307 
Seven stars, the, 244 
“ Shut to,” 126 
Stiklastad, Norwegian battle, 385 
Lytton (Bulwer), passages in, 428 
M. on pedigree research, 8 
M.A.Oxon. on B.D., Bachelor of Divinity, 309 
Brasenose College, Oxford, 509 
Chichester, 373 
‘James ; or, Virtue Rewarded,’ 369 
Otter hunting : christening, 270 
Pabeioham (Sir Lawrence), 429 
Translator, its meaning, 46 
Walton and Layer families, 11 
M. (A. H. H.) on translation of M. Jules Bois, 169 
M. (A. T.) on Feilding of Barnacle, 409 
Registers of Christ Church, Newgate Street, 519 
M. (C. G.) on Public Libraries, 57 
M. (D.) on ‘‘ Honours are easy,” 229 
Reference wanted, 489 
‘Rombert : a Tale of Carolina,’ 229 
Rump Parliament, 309 
M. (D. St. M.) on ‘‘ Old England,” 291 
M. (E. T.) on ‘Old England,” 291 
M. (F.) on account of the Inquisition in Spain and 
Portugal, 210 
Authors of books wanted, 168, 509 
Berkeley (Bishop), 449 
Offor (George), his library, 389 
. (G. A.) on Macaulay portraits, 215 
M. (d. E.) on “ Crescit amor nummi,” 426 
Folk-lore : swept and garnished, 327 
T.0.U., 456 
‘John Bull,’ a newspaper, 255 
Khaki as a party nickname, 387, 492 
‘¢ Like one o'clock,” 473 
Luggage train, 418 
Max, slang for gin, 353 
Men wearing earrings, 36 
Pictures composed of handwriting, 215 
M. (J.) on ‘The Union Jack’ song, 450 
M. (J. A.) on record of Church lands in Kirkby 
Kendal, 108 
M. (J. R.) on “ Another for Hector,” 372 
M. (M.) on the colour green, 274 
M., (P. W. G.) on ‘ The Gay Goshawk,’ 249 
M. (R.) on ‘‘ Chori-episcopus,” 253 
M. (R. I. D.) on Marshal Brune, 149 
Mabsant, its meaning, 127 
Macabaa=a kind of snuff, 105, 234 
Macaulay portraits, 128, 215 ; 
McGovern (J. B.) on Lord Brougham’s confession, 1038 
Catalogue of first book auction in England, 86 
Cross near Wycoller Hall, 312 
Dominican Order, 94 
Early Irish in Tceland, 170 
Fiction or history ? 329 
May Road Well, Accrington, 151 
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McGovern (J. B.) on Picts and Scots, 416 
Pluto in Shakespeare as God of Wealth, 17 
‘They say. What say they? Let them say,” 
53 
McK. (R. B.) on pronunciation of inundate, 251 
MacMichael (J. H.) on counting another’s buttons, 273 
Belle Sauvage, 115 
Blenkard, its meaning, 16 
‘* Bucks ” and ‘“ Good Fellows,” 218 
Butty, its meaning, 409 
“ Doing the dancers,” 418 
Eye-gay, use of the word, 449 
Fraser (Simon), his portrait, 338 
Gretna Green marriage, 452 
Gutter-snipe, 215 
‘‘Half Moon” Tavern: ‘‘ The Maypole,” 257, 511 
Hanover Square Concert Rooms, 248 
Heart of grace, 234 
Hognayle, its origin, 56 
Inundate, its pronunciation, 52 
Larksilver, payment of, 133 
Lazy Laurence, 252 
‘* Like one o’clock,”’ 306 
Lincoln House, Holborn, 498 
Men wearing earrings, 36 
** Owl in ivy bush,” 397 
‘* Peace, retrenchment, and reform,” 397 
“ Perfide Albion,” 357 
Pineapple, 95 
St. Martin’s Parish, its extent, 36 
St. Thomas’s Day custom, 96 
Shot-free, its meaning, 312 
Sixteenth-century terms, 394 
Tavern signs : ‘“‘ The Bay Horse,” 315 
Tea as a decoction, 178 
“To the bitter end,” 453 
Trental =“ month’s mind,” 196 
Twopenny-halfpenny dime, 334 
Tyre, its meaning, 194 
Unicorns, 193 
Wheel, broken on the, 373 
Worcestershire folk-lore, 496 
McTear (F. 8S.) on Hoyle’s ‘ Whist,’ 403 
Mading tub, its meaning, 408, 515 
Magerful, meaning of the word, 209, 278 
Mahoun = Devil in Scotland, 505 
Manécanterie, its meaning and origin, 169 
Manley (F. E.) on ‘Counsellor Manners,’ 285 
Volant as a Christian name, 15 
Manners, Dutch and English in the seventeenth 
century, 506 
Mansfield (Lord) and the Rubicon, 430 
Marble Arch, payment for its erection, 428, 453, 494 
Marcham (F.) on the late H. 8, Ashbee, 358 
* Gone to Jericho,” 405 
Religion, a definition, 436 
Marchant (F. P.) on Sadi and Goethe, 287 
Surnames from single letters, 398 
Margaret of Bavaria, her biography, 369, 453, 495 
Margaret of Bourbon, 289, 397, 492 
Margery, Christian name, 151, 352, 455 
Margiowlet, its meaning, 209, 275, 333 
Marks (A. G.) on Brown family, 28 
Marks on gold and silver plate, impressions in sealing - 
wax of, 385 
Marriage as a male Christian name, 25, 212 


Marriage at Gretna Green, 127, 452 
Marriage licences, Lincoln, 307, 374 
Marsden (D, W.) on Guevara family, 439 
Marsden (Rev. Samuel), of Paramatta, 66 
Marshall (G.) on authors of quotations wanted, 259 
Beaulieu, its origin, 216 
Bellman, the, 471 
Blenkard, Rhenish wine, 155 
Early Irish in Iceland, 353 
Highteenth-century sporting record, 72 
Moore (John), his biography, 116 
Palatinate, 256 
Steam navigation, 458 
Swift, lines on, 177 
Tomb in Westminster Abbey, 238 
Woore, in Salop, 157 
Marshall (J.) on coat of arms, 497 
Marshalsea money and maimed soldiers, 348 
Marsham-Townshend (R.) on broken on the wheel, 
456 
Marston (H.) on poem attributed to Milton, 238 
Martin (5.) on ‘‘ Neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red 
herring,” 15 
Martin (T. A.) on figures issuing from spiral shells, 106 
Martineau (Miss), her ‘ Guide to the Lakes,’ 489 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and Bastien, 207 ; lines attri- 
buted to, 479 
Marygold, the sign of the, in Fleet Street, 66, 135 
Maryland, origin of the name, 87, 173, 258 
Mason (C.) on Bibliotheque Nationale and readers, 111 
Names of cities, towns, &c., in England, 288 
Roads in England, 288 
Mason (Kev. Charles), his biography, 287 
Masonic engraving, old, 230, 291 
Masons’ names on gravestones, 68 
Mathias (Thomas J.), ‘The Pursuits of Literature,’ 
168 
Matriculation, age of, 508 
Maugrams, its etymology, 248 
Max, slang word for gin, 161, 233, 286, 353, 475 
Maxwell (Sir H.) on eighteenth-century sporting 
record, 130 
‘* Le mot de Cambronne,” 195 
Otter hunting : christening, 334 
Maxwell (P.) on Hereward the Wake, 429 
Meaning and derivation of Bissona, 268 
Mayall (A.) on B.D., Bachelor of Divinity, 394 
Gallimaufry, its etymology, 494 
‘*Go gaiters,” 513 
Jinnet : Jinted, 456 
Lempriere statement, 208 
Lippo Lippi: Filippo Lippi, 448 
‘« Mading tub,” 515 
Pilekoc, its meaning, 334 
Skilly, its derivation, 378 
Sub: “ Subsist money,” 246, 435 
Town gates outside London, 173 
“ Twopenny-halfpenny dime,” 334 
Volant as a Christian name, 16 
Whim-beam, 354 
Mayhew (A. L.) on ‘‘A mache and a horseshoe are 
both alike,” 127 
Crowdy-mutton, 70 
‘‘ Crying ‘notchell,’” 488 
Desight, its etymology, 507 
‘¢ Esk-lits,” 47 
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Mayhew (A. L.) on “ Irenesse-bag,” 408 
Lig-dewes, its meaning, 495 
Linnard-feel, meaning of term,'27 
Loudering, its meaning, 67 
Macabaa, kind of snuff, 105 =} 
Mabsant, its meaning, 129 _, 

Magerful, its meaning, 209 

Margiowlet, white moth, 209 

Maugrams, its etymology, 248 

Mirrup, its meaning, 328 

Mort, name for lard, 367 

Mullen, its etymology, 428 

‘¢ Mumble a sparrow,” 468 

Munsie, its etymology, 428 

Musha, 448 

*Sdeyns, its etymology, 347 

“ The mains more,” 229 

‘To lug the coif,” 87 

‘To mirtle,” 328 
Mayor (J. E. B.) on John Pearson, his biography, 446 
Maypole in the Strand, engraving of, 168, 257, 356, 

413 

Mazame, zoological term, its derivation, 206, 259 

Maze called a shepherds’ ring, 389, 437 

Measures, English and Roman land, 303, 381, 461 

Medal, inscription on, 106, 197 

Medallion, engraved, 369 

Medallion of Sir Walter Scott, 229, 332, 391 

Medallions on jug, 190 

Meerschaum, arms carved on a, 67 

Megan on Margaret of Bavaria, 369 
Margaret of Bourbon, 289, 492 
Source of quotation wanted, 329 
‘To Margaret W—,’ 309 

Megby (Mrs.) in Dickens’s works, 169 

Mein (E.) on the Campbells, 174 
Linnard-feel, 137 
Mithered, its meaning, 510 
Moore (John), his biography, 55 
Woore, in Salop, 33 

Mellard family, 210, 278, 352, 438 

Men wearing earrings, 35 

Menteath (C. G. S.) on comparative phonology and 

ethnic characters, 209 
Meredith (Owen) at the Devil’s Bridge, Luchon, 62 
Merivale (R.) on ‘‘ They say. What say they? Let 
them say,” 53 

Merryweather (F. Somner), London bookseller, 76 

Michelangelo's mask of Mary, 369 

Michelet and the three great jokes of the Middle 

Ages, 8 

Michell (A. T.) on Arnold of Rugby, 491 

Midwife, installation of a, 9, 177, 274, 386, 438 

Midwives’ epitaphs, 155 

Mihell or Michel (Henry), his biography, 28 

Mile, the English, 94 

Mile-End Gate pottery, 488 

Military punishments, 73, 94, 181, 421 

Mill (John Stuart), his definition of matter, 228 

Millar (A. H.) on town gates outside London, 97 

Milne (J.) on the penny, 430 

Milton (John), edition of his work by a Friend, 169 ; 

poem attributed to, 182, 238, 292 

Minakata (K.) on footprints of gods, 163, 223, 322 
Pictures composed of handwriting, 131 

Mirrup, Dorsetshire word, 328 


Mirtle: to mirtle, 328 
Mistakes, artists’, 44 
Mithered, its meaning, 410, 510 
Mitres, 150 
Moggy, use of the word, 509 
Molle (John), his biography, 68 
Monasteries, ancient Carthusian, in England and 
Scotland, 389, 475 
Monastic chronicle, discovery of, 147 
Monkeys, article on, 507 
Monmouth on Junius, 292 
Monmouthshire, healing stone in Christchurch, 370, 477 
Montague (Richard), Bishop of Chichester, 1628, his 
descendants, 468 
Monte Carlo and roulette, 348, 453 
Month, rime on the days of the, 250, 338 
Month’s mind, 104, 195, 295, 414 
Montrose and Argyle in historical novels, 151 
Moon, killing pigs in the wane of the, 426, 516 
Moore (Col. C, '!’. J.), C.B., the late, his father, 102 
Moore (John), his biography, 55, 117 
Moorhouse (Lieut.-Col.), his descendants, 410 
Moravian settlement in Fetter Lane, 221,831, 351, 472 
Moray (Sir Robert), portrait of, 507 
Morgan (G.) on inscription on portrait, 429 
Morley (George), his ‘Shakespeare’s Greenwood,’ 338, 
407, 474 
Morris (William) as a man of business, 406, 495 
Mort=lard, its derivation, 367 
Moseley (B. D.) on “ Lanted ale,” 411 
“Nothing like leather,” 511 
’Sdeyns, its etymology, 434 
Moses, horns of, 176 
Mottoes: Cutlers’, 106; on a house, 366 ; ‘ Now thus,”’ 
887, 477; Latin, 469 
Moule (H. J.) on chink of woods, 236 
Lollard Towers, 75 
Moated mounds, 416 
Mounds, moated, 11, 76, 134, 171, 2538, 336, 416 
Mount (C. B.) on the origin of pediment, 7 
Mountfichet Castle, Blackfriars, 25, 91 
Moyse Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, 36 
Muck or peat, use of the word in America, 104 
Muggletonian writings, 54 
Mull, inscription in, 329, 393 
Mullen, horse headgear, its etymology, 428 
Miiller (Max) and Westminster Abbey, 446, 495 
Mullins (W. E.) on ‘Crown of Wild Olive,’ 210 
Multatuli, Dutch author, 290 
Munsie, its etymology, 428 
Mural inscriptions, 46 
Mural monuments, 1, 65, 101 
Murden (Sir Jeremiah), Sheriff of London, 1725-6, his 
burial-place, 369, 411 
Murdoch (William), inventor of steam locomotive and 
gas lighting, 227, 358 
Muriel, meaning and origin of the name, 32 
Murray (J.) on pagination, 411 
Murray (J. A. H.) on meaning of jockteleg, 328 
‘‘ Owl in ivy bush,” 328 
Quarter of corn, 310 
St. James’s shell, 228 
Musha, Irish form of the word, 448 
Myllett and Paynter : two church brasses, 467 
Mynd, the Long, Shropshire, 306 


‘ Myths, of modern origin, 270; nature, 441 
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on monkeys, 507 
(H. R.) on author of poem, 250 
Ruskin’s Road, 353 
(J. C.) on soldier ancestors, 132 
(M.) on feudal Courts Baron, 230 
Installation of a midwife, 274 
Tron and great inventions, 257 
Sixteenth-century terms, 394 
N. (T.) on Latin motto, 469 
N. (W. G.) on Marriage as a male Christian name, 
212 
Names, ancient and modern, of cities and towns in 
England, 288, 337 
Names, proper, verbs formed out of, 248, 312 
Nature myths, 44) 
Naunton family, 508 
Naunton (W. W.) on Naunton family, 508 
Nautical epitaph, curious, 47 
Navigation, early steam, 368, 458 
Ne Quid Nimis on books especially meant for soldiers, 
266 
Shakespeare and Cicero, 317 
Negro boy, spotted, 55 
Negro nicknames, 148, 217 
Nelson (Lord) his signal at Trafalgar, 45 
Nesfield (J. C.) on quotations in text-books, 172 
Nesquaw, dialect expression, 37, 212 
Nevill, feudal barons of Rossgarland, co. Wexford, 
169 
Newman (Cardinal), quotation from Faber in his 
works, 151, 216 
News, the word, 188 
Newspaper, early evening, 89; earliest in Plantin 
Museum, Antwerp, 436 
Newton (K. E.) on ‘Tom Bowling,’ 156 
Nichols (John Gough), his lists of collars of SS, 149 
Nicholson (E.) on quarter of corn, 410 
Nicknames, negro, 148, 217 ; regimental, 235 ; lobster, 
266, 516 
Nieto (David), 1654-1728, Italian rabbi, his biography, 
210, 357 
Night charges in olden time, 168 
Nimmet, its etymology and meaning, 157 
None, grammatical usage of the word, 368 
Nooth (Dr. J. Mervin), his biography, 470 
Norman (P.) on vanishing London, 331 
Norman (W.) on ‘ The Dispensary,’ 58 
Elverton Manor, 11 
Lamb family, 155 
Norris (W. G.) on Rev. Charles Mason, 287 
North (P.) on nursery stories, ¢, 1830-40, 105 
Quotations, 489 
Norwich, Isaac of, 8 
Notchell, ‘‘crying ‘notchell,’” 
Notts on Wyvill baronetcy, 489 
Novels, of the French Revolution, 189; change from 
one to three volumes, 369 
Nower, origin and meaning of the name, 37 
Nursery stories, c, 1830-40, 105, 318 
Nuttall (J. R.) on Devon kersey, 187 
“Go gaiters,” 448 
‘* Subsist money,” 435 
Tunstall family, 514 
- On armour in portraits, 455 
Wheel, broken on the, 513 


O. (E.) on folk-lore : swept and garnished, 393 


N. 
N. 
N. 
N: 


its etymology, 488 


O. (H.) on quotations in Green’s ‘ Short History of 
the English People,’ 233 
O. (H. L.) on French society in the last century, 69 


Nevill, feudal baron of Rossgarland, co. Wexford, 
169 


Ormsby, 169 
Ober-Ammergau, Passion play at, 241, 358 
Obituary :— 


Ashbee (Henry Spencer), 121, 176, 358 
Dossetor (Daniel Robert), 300 
Hallen (Rev. A. W. Cornelius), 140, 178 
Miiller (Max), 360 
Peacock (Florence), 420 
Randall (William Sancroft), 360 
Thomas (William Luson), 339 
Observer on Junius, 293 
Octopus figured on pottery, 309, 392 
Cdipus on identifying Junius, 77 
Offor (George), of Hackney, d. 1864, his library, 168, 
213, 389, 454 
Ogle (Sir H. A.) on Katherine, Lady Ogle, 93 
Ogle (Katherine, Lady), her burial-place, 48, 93 
“Old Jamaica ”—rum, 354, 399 
Oliver (A.) on names of cities, &c., in England, 377 
Olympias and Kisagotami, legends of, 467 
Order of Avis, 72, 216 
Order of Ramakrishna, 347, 416 
Orientation in interments, 167, 276, 335 
Ormsby, pedigree of, 169 
‘Oroonoko,’ French translation of, 270 
Otter hunting: christening, 270, 334 
Owen (J. P.) on goitre, 507 
Trental of masses, 295 
‘* Owl in ivy bush,” 328, 396 
Owston, moated mound at, 11, 76, 134, 170, 253, 336 
Oxford and Cambridge, antiquity of colleges and 
gardens at, 484 ; titles of heads of houses at, 386 
Oxford, Brasenose College, founder of, 509 
Oxford, origin and antiquity of the name, 108, 193, 312 
Oxonian on ‘‘ Viva,” 311 
P. on De Bathe and Holsworthy families, 269 
P. (A.) on blight, 210 
P. (A. G.) on Monte Carlo and roulette, 348 
P. (A. W.) on burial- place of William, son of | 
Henry I., 389 
P. (F. J.) on losses in the American Civil War, 436 
P. (F. R.) on Ten Commandments in rime, 450 
P. (G. J.) on authorship of lines wanted, 488 
P. (H. B.) on gates of Sandwich, 297 
I.0.U., 14 
“* Practical politics,” 209 
P. (J. B.) on meaning of hawok, 387 
Striking the anvil, 367 
P, (M.) on pronunciation of inundate, 218 
Pawky=cunning, crafty, 409 
P. (R.) on Shakespeare and animal experimentation, 
103 
P. (R. B.) on cyclometer, 88 
Silhouettes of children, 255 
P, (T.) on Owen Tudor, 409 
Pabeinham (Sir Lawrence), 429 
Pack-saddles v. carriages, 503 
Page (J. T.) on butty, its etymology, 496 
Colly, its meaning, 33 
Cromwell (Sir Oliver), his sons and daughters, 153 
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Page (J. T.) on the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 466 
Dockwray family, 373 
Epitaph at Banbury, 14 
Gilbert (George), his biography, 377 
‘Half Moon” Tavern: “ The Maypole,” 356 
Johnson (Samuel), his father and Elizabeth 
Blaney, 93 
Julius Ceasar, 474 
Ladybird, Suffolk name for, 255 
Locomotive and gas, 358 
Margaret of Bavaria, 454 
Margery, 455 
Mithered, its etymology, 510 
Miiller (Max) and Westminster Abbey, 446 
Nesquaw, dialect expression, 37 
** Paddle your own canoe,” 450 
Peyto, Petto, Peito, or Peto family, 395 
Pidcock and Polito, 517 
St. Marylebone Church, 432 
Shepherds’ ring, a, 437 
Shot-free, 417 
Stone sedilia in medizeval churches, 114 
Tennyson, meaning of lines by, 31 
Tithe-barns, medizval, 397 
Usk Castle, 489 
Paget (Hon. Henry), his family, 8, 332 
Pagination of books, 147, 258, 373, 411 
Pairing in the House of Commons, 390, 454 
Palamedes on dude, its pronunciation, 450 
English parsimony and cat, 206 
Frabbed, its meaning, 470 
Gender of ‘‘Church,” 350 
Inscription in Mull, 393 
Sardinia, ancient towers in, 378 
‘* The mading tub,” 408 
Palatinate, wars of the, and ‘The Fighting Veres,’ 
28, 256 
Pall-mall and golf, accounts of the games, 444 
Palmer : to palmer, its etymology, 470 
Palmer (J. F.) on Suffolk name for ladybird, 255 
“ None but the brave deserve(s) the fair,” 368 
Ronjat, the King’s serjeant-surgeon, 37 
Shakespeare and Cicero, 316 
Panentheism, inventor of the term, 450 
Pannard, French poet, and Thackeray, 149 
Paper, loaded, 386 
Paradise, a, technical term, 207, 277 
Parallel passages, 466 
Parchment and vellum, early prices of, 328, 456 
Paris and London, routes between, in 1843, 406 
Parker (F, H. M.) on Henry of Wichenton, 469 
Parliament, the Rump, origin of the word, 
petition to, 470 
Parrot in ‘ Hudibras,’ 266, 373, 473 
Parsimony, English, and the cat, 206 
Partridge (C.), Jun., on Capt. James Waller Hewitt, 
his biography, 392 
** Roger’s blast,” 508 
Visitation of Suffolk in 1664, 509 
Passion play at Ober- Ammergau, 241, 358 
Passy or Passey family, their arms, 429 
Pastophorium—priests’ chambers of the Temple in 
the Septuagint, 13, 153 
Paterson (A.) on counting another’s buttons, 273 
Patterson (W. H.) on the Rev. Mr, Aaron, 128 
Bonaparte ballad, 349 | 


309 ; 


Patterson (W. H.) on ‘‘ Castri Montisemi,” 348 
St. Amelia’s leaf, 250 
Trevillian (M. Cealy), artist, 448 
Pawky=cunning, its derivation, 409, 498 
Payen- Payne (De V.) on references wanted, 67 
Payne (W.) on boundary stones in open fields, 10 
Suppression of the Anglican Book of Common 
Prayer, 205 
Paynter and Myllett : two church brasses, 467 
Peachey (G. C.) on Greenfield, author, 209 
Locard and the heart of Robert Bruce, 186 
Midwife, installation of a, 177, 438 
Pitches (Sir A. )j, 117 
Ronjat, the king’s serjeant-surgeon, 137, 236_ 
Peacock (E.) on infectious disease among cattle, 16 
Folk-medicine, 306 
Hornbooks, 126 
Midwife, installation of a, 9 
Lobster, a nickname for soldier, 516 
Trental of masses, 196, 295 
Peacock (J.) on Borough-English, 117 
Pearce (EK. T.) on Thirkell family, 308 
Pearson (John) in Burnet’s ‘History of my own 
Time,’ 446, 519 
Peat or muck, use of the word in America, 104 
Pecchio (Count Giuseppe), author, 308, 395 
Peddie (R, A.) on John Milton, 169 
Pedigree research, 8, 174 
Pedigrees, Lincolnshire family, 307 
Pediment, origin of the word, 7, 95 
Peet (W. H.) on quotation from Carlyle, 288 
Marble Arch, the, 494 
Truffle-hunting pigs, 195 
‘ Pélléas et Mélisande,’ by M. Maeterlinck, 8 
Pelling, the flying man, 269, 435 
Penney (N.) on author wanted, 428 
Walton family, 313 
Penny (F.) on Rev. Mr. Aaron, 274 
Midwife, installation of a, 336 
Millard family, 352 
Penny, first issue of, 430 
Penseroso, its spelling, 485 
Pepys (Samuel), supposed date of his marriage, 447 
Perch, a standard of measurement, 406 
Percival (S.) on Thomas Campbell and Thomas John- 
son, 388 P 
Peridot, perited, or pilidod=chrysolite, 348, 414 
Perplexed on Jewish calendar, 127 
‘« Petites,” little children, teacher of, A.D. 1553, 206 
Petition against the use of hops, 12 
Petition to Parliament, 470 
Petty (S. L.) on Japanese folk-lore, 468 
Martineau (Miss), her ‘ Guide to the Lakes,’ 489 
Twyford yew tree, 154, 377 
Pewter plate, French, 347 
Peyto family of Warwickshire, 290, 395 
Phaire (Col. Robert), Governor of Cork, 1651, his 
estates, 361, 457 
Phillimore (W. P. W.) on treble Christian names, 49 
Phillips (W.) on Shrewsbury records, 393 
Philology and ethnology, 30 
Philoscriblerius, his identity, 490 
Phonological statistics, 368 
Phonology, comparative, and ethnic characters, 209 
Phrases, origin of current, 486 
Phutatorius and Gastripheres, 48, 138 
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Pickford (J.) on Major Burrington, his biography, 349 | Platt (J.), Jun., on gipsies of Spain, 309 


‘*Comes jucundus in via pro vehiculo est,” 103 
‘Complete Angler,’ 313 
Freind (John), M.D., his library, 167 
Gold, rubbing the eyes with, 134 
Horse equipment, 155, 214 
Hurtling, its meaning, 175, 492 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 249 
Log, the, 94 
Max, slang for gin, 233 
Mouse, the, Isaiah Ixvi. 17, 178 
‘* Nothing like leather,” 511 
Pecchio (Count Giuseppe), his biography, 395 
Pilekoc, its meaning, 335 
Pitched battle, 497 
Rifling, early mention of, 434 
Robinson (Dean), his wife, 134 
Sahara, 259 
Swift, lines on, 292 
Swim for life, a, 284 
Swimming exploits, 404 
Temperance, Christian name, 373 
Trefusis (Anne), her biography, 479 
Tyre, its meaning, 194 
Viva, newly coined word, 266, 391 
Picts and Scots, 90, 196, 416 
Pictures composed of handwriting, 131, 215 
Pidcock and Polito, showmen of eighteenth century, 
387, 437 
Pierce (Rev. Robert), 1657-1707, his wife, 350 
Pierpoint (R.) on authors of quotations wanted, 138 
Avis, the Order of, 72 
Casanova, 8 
Margaret of Bavaria, 454 
Napoleon, his attempted invasion of England in 
1805, 11 
References wanted, 455 
Sources of quotations, 114 
Pig killing in the wane of the moon, 426, 516 
Pigeon cure, survival of, 12 
Pigott (W. J.) on Ditto or Ditty, 348 
Jackson (John), 449 
Paget (Hon. Henry), his biography, 8, 332 
Pigs, truffle-hunting, 129, 195, 279, 374 
Pilcher (G. T.) on derivation of Nower, 37 
Pilekoc, meaning of the word, 250, 334 
Pilleau family, arms of, 448 
Pineapple, its etymology, 95, 154 
Pineau, his ‘ Folk-lore du Poitou,’ 249 
Pink (W. D.) on biography of George Abbott, M.P., 
490 


Thompson (John), Secretary of State, 409 

West (Edmund), M.P., his biography, 388 
Pinpricks, political use of the word in 1777, 188 
Pipes, Winchester, 74 
_Pitched battle, definition of a, 286, 497 
Pitches (Sir Abraham), of Streatham, Surrey, 15, 117 
Pitman (Frederick Cobbe), his biography, 470 
Pitman (H. A.) on biography of Frederick Cobbe 

Pitman, 470 

Plantagenet chair in York Minster, 150, 233, 294, 333 
Plate, French pewter, 347 
Platt (J.), Jun., on Empress of China, 167 _ 

Chinese in London, 42 

Cocco: Eddoes, 187 

Friesic proverb, 452 


Gum elemi, 126 
Inundate, its pronunciation, 112, 252 
Kazar, kingdom of, 94 
Khayyam (Omar), 57 
Macabaa, a kind of snuff, 234 
Mazame, zoological term, 259 
Negro nicknames, 217 
Sai, saimiri, sajou, 365 
Sampan, tamban, kampan, 6 
Shimmozzel, 371 
Smous, its etymology, 493 
Pluto as god of wealth, 17 
Pocklington pedigree, 11 
Poem, authorship of : “ A smile of last year’s sun,” 108 
Poker club, instituted 1762, 366 
Poland (Sir H. B.) on extent of St. Martin’s Parish, 
112 
Pole-Carew, arms and derivation, 230 
Political colours, 284 
Politician on origin of current phrases, 486 
Pairing in the House of Commons, 390 
‘“‘ Peace, retrenchment, and reform,” 256 
‘“Old England,’’ 230 
Polito and Pidcock, showmen of theeighteenth century, 
387, 437, 517 
Pollard (M.) on Eleanor Cross, Waltham, 296 
Pollard (S.) on Reynes family, 507 
Pollard-Urquhart (F, E. R.) on armour in portraits, 
455 


Duchess of Gordon, 132 
Poilard-Urquhart (J.) on Black Rood, 309 
Carthusian monasteries in England and Scotland, 
475 
Popham (J. 8.) on pronunciation of inundate, 355 
‘The Welsh People,’ 216 
Portrait, unidentified, 66 ; inscription on, 429 
Portraits in armour of the eighteenth century, 389, 
414, 455 
Potter (G.) on catalogue of first book auction in 
England, 156 
Pottery, octopus figured on, 309, 392; Mile-End 
Gate, 488 
Pouilly (Jean Levesque de), translation from his 
works, 168 
Powell (Foster), the Yorkshire pedestrian, 57 
Pownoll (Philemon), banker circa 1800, his bio- 
graphy, 128 
Pratt (G. F.) on game of Cocklebread, 7 
Pressgang songs, 28, 96 
Price (F.G. H.) on Nell Gwyn, Gwynn, or Gwynne, 350 
‘‘Marygold,” sign of the, 135 
Smous, its meaning, 493 
Price (Capt. Joseph), his letter to Edmund Burke, 509 
Prideaux (W. F.) on biography of Col. Isaac Barré, 405 
Berners family, 278 
FitzGerald (Edward), bibliography of, 61 
Lamb (Charles) and ‘The Champion,’ 442 
“‘ Marygold,” sign of the, 66 
Mountfichet Castle, Blackfriars, 91 
Muggletonian writings, 54 
St. Anne’s Church, Blackfriars, 117, 330 
St. Marylebone Church, 432, 516 
St. Patrick’s cross, 48 
Swiss rifle club, 141 
Trefusis (Elizabeth), her biography, 281 
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Prideaux (W. R. B.) on Ben Jonson’s signature, 445 
Priest, penance of a married, 187, 315 
Prime Minister, 416 
Pritchard (J. E.) on church brasses, 467 
Mile-End Gate pottery, 488 
Proctor’s sleeve, plucking a, 8, 74 
Profile machine, 255, 356 
Pronunciation of words, 52, 112, 192, 218, 227, 251, 
306, 354, 375 
« Prooshan Blue” in ‘ Pickwick,’ 18 
Prosody, the laws of Welsh, 449 


Proverbs and Phrases :— 


A bolt from the blue, 29 

A creaking cart goes long on the wheels, 298 

A creaking gate hangs longest, 217 

A mache and a horseshoe are both alike, 127, 
215, 294 

Adelphi drama: Adelphi guest, 186, 314 

Another for Hector, 251, 372 

Apres nous le déluge, 14, 67, 276, 455 

Aria per fenestra ch’ é colpa di balestra, 346 

Boeytter, Brea in griene Tzis, 366, 452 

Cheval de St. Jean, 229, 291 

Christmas cheers, 370 

Comes jucundus in via pro vehiculo est, 103, 
249, 313 

Coming out of the little end of the horn, 98 

Devil walking through Athlone, 14 

Doing the dancers, 288, 418 

Empress of India, 486 

Getting up early, 492 

Go gaiters, 448, 513 

Gone to Jericho, 405 

Heart of grace, 107, 234 

Honours are easy, 229 

If you feel the wind come through a hole, 346 

Labouring oar, 248 

Laurence, Lazy, 97, 252 

Le mot de Cambronne, 195 

Let them all come, 426 

Like one o’clock, 198, 305, 376, 473 

Living wage, 486 

Moving heaven and earth, 229 

Neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring, 15 

Nothing like leather, 426, 510 

Old England, 230, 291 

Peace, retrenchment, and reform, 256, 397 

Perfide Albion, 229, 357 

Pinpricks, 188 

Ploughing the sands, 134 

Practical politics, 209 

Save the face of, 308, 398 

Spick and span, 307 

Talmudic, 501 

The chap as married Hannah, 346, 434 

The Dark Ages, 406 

The Devil to pay, 327 

The mains more, 229, 315 

They say. What say they t Let them say, 53, Whe 

This will never do, 103 

To lug the coif, 87, 196 

To the bitter end, 346, 453 

Twopenny-halfpenny dime, 249, 334 

Women be forgetfull, &c., 37, 76 

Women lose four things at a window, 346 


Psalm xlix. 6-12, translation of, 147 
Psalm tunes: ‘St. Anne,’ ‘ Hanover, ‘St. Matthew,’ 9 
Pumice stones, shower of, 129 
‘Punch,’ Thackeray’s contributions to, 149, 238, 311 
Purchaces, meaning of the word in compilation of 
1460, 369, 497 
Puteanus on unidentified portrait, 66 
Q. (A. N.) on the British flag, 31 
Order of Ramakrishna, 347 
Plural voting, 307 
United Free Church of Scotland, 366 
Q. (V.) on extent of St. Martin’s Parish, 175 
Surnames from single letters, 398 
Quarante-Deux on John and Penelope Guest, 268 
Quare (Daniel), watchmaker, his biography, 71, 157 
Quarrell (W. H.) on Joseph Firebuck, gunmaker, 230 
Worcestershire folk-lore, 410 
Quarter of corn, 32, 253, 310, 410 
Quiz on hurtling, its meaning, 48 


Quotations :— 


A dreamy haze films o’er and mingles with the 
skies, 430 

Ce qu’ nos jardins sont les fleurs, 9 

Crescit amor nummi quantum ipsa pecunia crescit, 
190, 426 

Est rosa flos Veneris, &c., 489 

Fit scelus indulgens per nubila secula virtus, 489 

Furem pretiosa signata sollicitant, 106 

Go gaters, 448 

His stronger mind shall her weak reason sway, 


I am old and blind, stricken by God’s frown, 106, 
293 

I looked behind to see my past, 92 

I permit no man to be the keeper of my conscience, 
469 

I war not with the dead, 489 

I watched her pass into the far-off country, 250 

In these days, ten ordinary histories of kings, 288, 
338, 376, 454 

Its ruins ruin’d, as its place no more, 231 

Leaving the final issues in His hands, 229, 333 

Let each man learn to know himself, 232 

Mad as a hatter, 448 4 

Magis amica Platonis, 114 

Mira cano: sol occubuit ; nox nulla secuta est, 
489 

Noue but the brave deserve(s) the fair, 368 

One moment unamused, a misery not made for 
feeble man, 210 

Plain living and high thinking are no more, 40, 


Plus apud me ratio valebit, 330, 499 

Pour tromper un rival, l’artifice est permis, 489 

Procul dubio, non est factus mundus in tempore 
sed cum tempore, 70 

Some dish more sharply spiced than this, 330, 399 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife, 447 

Tarda nescit molimina Spiritus Sancti gratia, 106 

That dark inn, the grave, 330, 399 

The beautiful is higher than the good, 409 

The Milanese boar, semi-fleeced, 210 

The wind before it woos the harp, 190 

The world is on the move, 9 

There is a double flow’ret, 329, 392 
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Quotations :— 
They pierce our [my] thicket, 231 
This much, and this is all, we know, 330, 399 
Tis but the casket that lies here, 418 
To have contending queens at dead of night, 231 
To love is to know the sacrifices, &c., 190, 259 
Ubi lapsus ? quid feci ? 489 
Unanswered yet! the prayer your lips have 
pleaded, 129, 239 
Vedi Napoli e poi muori, 449 
Vino vendibili suspensa hedera non opus est, 138 
When at the altar, surplice-clad, I stand, 9 
When the whole world turns to coal, then chiefly 
lives, 210 
Where’er you walk, 190, 259, 318 
Who two peridots doth own, 348 
Quotations in text-books, 24, 172, 233 
R. on chartulary of Ross, 210 
R. (A. F.) on “ Christmas cheers,” 370 
Dancers: ‘‘ Doing the dancers,” 288 
Twopenny-halfpenny dime, 249 
R. (D. M.) on James Carnegy Arbuthnot, 412 
Calvin letters, 229 
Smithfield, its meaning, 458 
‘The snakes of Aberdare,” 67 
Welsh alliteration, 437 
R. (L.) on John Gough Nichols, 149 
R. (V.) on ancient Scottish custom, 375 
Carlyle, quotation from, 338 
Radcliffe (J.) on Anne of Austria, her biography, 318 
Ballywhaine, its etymology, 412 
Blackham family, 512 
Burial-place of William, son of Henry I., 518 
Charleton : Carey, 133 
Coat of arms, 497 
Cyclometer, 217 
Etherington arms, 433 
Margaret of Bourbon, 397 
Scrope (Adrian), the regicide, 54 
Soldier ancestors, 132 
Stuart family, 292 
Radford (E.) on Rev. Thomas Campbell, LL.D., 507 
Radford (W. L.) on goal and gaol, 230 
‘In Gordano,” its meaning, 53 
Lyme Regis, its ecclesiastical furniture, 387 
Virtues and vices, 217 
Rae (W. F.) on Junius, 34 
Rain, grey, shower of, 129 
Ram hunting and Eton College, 230, 374 
Ramakrishna, the Order of, 347, 416 
Ramsey Abbey, Huntingdonshire, records of, 289 
Randall (W. 8S.) on trental of masses, 195 
Randolph (J. A.) on dis-sight= eyesore, 108 
Trental of masses, 104 
Ratcliffe (T.) on ‘‘ Chap as married Hannah,”’ 434 
‘¢ Christmas cheers,” 437 
Counting another’s buttons, 30 
Fox-names, 446 
Friday superstition, 373 
Gutter-snipe, 452 
Hansel, use of the word, 273 
Irenesse-bag, 498 
Killing pigs in the wane of the moon, 516 
**King Degnan”’ ; flaxen hair, 508 
“ Like one o’clock,” 376 
Margiowlet, its meaning, 333 


Ratcliffe (T.) on St. Thomas’s Day custom, 96 
Skilly, its derivation, 378 
Sub: ‘‘Subsist money,” 435 
Suffolk name for ladybird, 417 
‘‘The mading tub,” 515 
Rate: the first rate, 47 
Rawle (Isabel) = John White, 389 
Read (F. W.) on long administration, 310 
Mouse, Isaiah Ixvi. 17, 256 
Reade (A. L.) on Margery, 352 
Mellard family, 210, 438 
Scanty wedding dress, 429 
Woore, in Salop, 33 
Recchelees, its use in Chaucer's ‘ Prologue,’ 463 
Rechabites, the, and the Fortunate Islands, 261 
Redford (W. L.) on Ilminster and Ilchester, 148 
Red X on Wen, its etymology, 174 
References, verifying, 307 
Regents of Scotland, list of, 287 
Regiment, the banished, military punishment, 421 
Regimental nicknames, 235 
Registers in France, 55 
Reichel (O. J.) on origin of Huish, 297 
Reid (A. G.) on epitaph at Gleneagles, 386 
Lordship, Scottish use of the title, 376 
Mary, Queen of Scots: Bastien, 207 
Truffle-hunting pigs, 279 
Verses by Rev. William Robertson, 65 
Religion : a definition, 308, 352, 436 
Renault (R.) on Dr. J. Mervin Nooth, 470 
Reredos : Lardose, 36 
Reynes family of Lewes, 507 
Richter, his ‘ Dream of Infinity,’ 106, 216 
Rifle club, a Swiss, its institution and regulations, 141 
Rifle ranges, 148 
Rifling, early mention of, 292, 434 
Rime : ‘‘ He y* will fish for a Lancashire Lad,” 105 
Rime, Ten Commandments in, 450 
Rime on the days of the month, 250, 338 
Rimes, agricultural descriptive, 410, 512; nursery, 
491 
Rivett-Carnac (J. H.) on rifle ranges, 148 
Roads in England, 288 
Robbins (A. F.) on agricultural descriptive rimes, 512 
Boycottage= boycotting, 366 
Club, early political, 305 
Commandeer, official use of the word, 66 
Newspaper, early evening, 89 
‘* Ploughing the sands,” 134 
Prime Minister, 416 
Tea as a decoction, 87 
Ten Whelps, The, 477 
Women barbers, 10 
Robbins (R.) on Major Burrington, 415 
Roberts (W.) on illustrations in acrography, 46 
Catalogues of English book sales, 22, 83, 142 
Catalogue of first book auction in England, 391 
Haydon, his pictures, 438 
Kitcat (Dick), etchings by, 87 
Scotch “ bull,” a, 327 
Welsh alliteration, 437 
Robertson (J. R.) on Simon Fraser, 157 
‘* Half Moon” Tavern: ‘“‘The Maypole,” 257, 413 
Robertson (Rev. William), verses by, 65 
Robinson (F. L.) on John Moore, his biography, 55 
Robinson (G.) on J. F. Smith, 74 
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Robinson (Dean), of York, his wife, 7, 134 
Roger’s blast, origin of the term, 508 
Rogers (S.), his ‘ Ginevra,’ 37 
Ronjat, the king’s serjeant-surgeon, 37, 137, 236 
Rood, Holy, of Lisle, 232 ; the Black, history of the 
relic, 309, 378 
Roope (Nicholas) and the Prince of Orange, 472 
Roscoff, Brittany, ruined chapel at, and the late 
Marquis of Bute, 346, 433, 479, 517 
Ross, chartulary of, 210 
Roulette and Monte Carlo, 348, 453 
Rowe (A. F.) on Daniel Defoe, 337 
Rowe (Rev. Henry), d. 1819, 149, 212, 390 
Rue, sense of the English verb, 245 
Rump Parliament, origin of the word, 309 
Rushton (W. L.) on Shakespeare’s books, 144, 283, 464 
Ruskin (John), his residences, 34; quotations in 
‘Crown of Wild Olive,’ 210, 296 ; his road, 231, 353 
Russell (C.) on ‘‘ Cheval de St. Jean,” 291 
_ Cope (General Sir John), his biography, 133 
Karly Irish in Iceland, 232 
Haydon, his pictures, 492 
James II., 268 
Lines attributed to Mary, Queen of Scots, 479 
Rutter (J. A.) on Charles Lamb’s hoaxes, 85 
Lamb jottings, 481 
Mounds, moated, 76, 170 
S. on king and painter, 287 
Lytton (Bulwer), passages in, 428 
S.-M. (C. G.) on relative importance of subjects in 
public libraries, 57 
S. (A.) on book by Richard Baxter, 430 


S. (A. F.) on Stuart family, 209 

8. (C. H.} on Thackeray’s ‘ Bouillabaisse,’ 468 
Goethe : a quotation, 469 

S. (C. L.) on “ A bolt from the blue,” 29 

S. (E. M.) on oldest trading corporation, 114 

S. (F. B.) on Cardinal Newman, 151 

S, (F. G.) on the bellman, 417 
Heriot (George), his grave, 272 

S. (G.) on Bishop Berkeley’s works, 509 

S. (J.) on passage in ‘ Kothen,’ 407 

S. (J. P.) on flax spinning and protection, 288 

S. (J. P. E.) on the bellman, 417 

S. (J. S.) on Waverley identification, 489 

S. (N. 8.) on ancient Scottish custom, 307 


Downing Street, origin of the name, 384 
Flag, the British, 17 
Gold Stone, the, 347 
Literature before 1600, 87 
St. Marylebone Church, 347 
Voters, centenarian, 366 
Whitgift Hospital, Croydon, 127 

. (R.) on otter hunting: christening, 334 

. {R. B.) on one-volume novel, 369 

. (W.) on banished regiment; booting, cobbing, and 

scabbarding, 421 

Cope (General Sir John), his biography, 395 
Halberts, the, 181 
Independent Company of Invalids, 493 
Lang, his ‘ Prince Charles Edward,’ 504 
Poker Club, 366 
Wheel, broken on the, 455 

Sackville (Sarah), her parentage, 190 

Sadi and Goethe, 287 

Sahara, books on the, 68, 174, 259 


T™ MN PN 


Sai, saimiri, 
365 
Saint or St., spelling of, 489 
St. Amelia’s leaf, 250 
St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, 48, 117, 238, 330 
. Augustine, quotation from ‘ De Civitate Dei,’ 70 
. Christopher, author of the ‘Legend’ of, 150 
St. Hugh’s Day, account of the festival, 469 
St. James’s shell, 228, 316 
St. John, lion as an emblem of, 268 
St. Laurence, patron saint of the indolent, 97, 252 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, mural monuments at, 1, 
63, 101 ; interments in, 342 
St. Martin’s parish, its extent, 36, 70, 112, 175 
St. Marylebone Church, its history, 347, 432, 516 
S.-Menteath (C. G.) on comparative phonology and 
ethnic characters, 209 
St.. Leger (K.) on Mrs. Megby, 169 
St. Patrick’s cross, 48 
St. Swithin on hattock, its meaning, 413 
‘John Bull,’ a newspaper, 116 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 335 
Maryland, its origin, 173 
Morley (G.), his ‘ Shakespeare’s Greenwood,’ 474 
Nursery stories, 318 
Orientation in interments, 167 
Pineapple, 154 
Plantagenet chair, 294 
Ruskin’s Road, 353 
St. James’s shell, 316 
St. Thomas’s Day custom, 96 
Shells, spiral, figures issuing from, 176 
Shepherds’ ring, 389 
Silhouettes of children, 255 
Surnames from single letters, 398 
Swimming exploits, 511 
‘* The mading tub,” 515 
‘‘They say. What say they? Let them say,” 175 
‘“To lug the coif,’” 196 
“To palmer,” 470 
Translator, its meaning, 131 
Truffle-hunting pigs, 129 
Virtues and vices, 275 
Viva, 311, 391 
St. Thomas’s Day custom, 96 
‘Sale of Authors,’ passage relating to Gray, 12 
Sampan : tamban : kampan, Eastern boat terms, 6 
Sanderson (Bishop), of Lincoln, his descendants, 189 
Sanderson family of Bishop Wilton, co. York, 450 
Sandwich, gates of, 209, 297 
Sardinia, ancient towers in, 29, 378 
Saunders (C. T.) on Walton family, 352 
Savage (KE. B.) on Abbot of Furness, 51 
Savage (Richard) and Richard Smith, 151 
Scabbarding, military punishment, 421 
Scarlett (B. F.) on Atwood family, 510 
Columbaria, ancient dove or pigeon cotes, 478 
Dutton family, 517 
Laager, its origin, 148 
Uphill zigzag, 493 
Schetky (John Christian), d. 1874, his descendants, 27 
Scotia on Regents of Scotland, 287 
Scotland, list of Regents of, 287 
Scotland, United Free Church of, commemoration of 
the signing of the uniting Act, 366 
Scots and Picts, 90, 196, 416 


sajou, zoological terms, their etymology, 
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Scott (R. F.) on Rev. Samuel Marsden, of Paramatta, 66 

Scott (Sir Walter), lines in his ‘Field of Waterloo,’ 
106 ; and Thomas Carlyle on laughter, 226 ; medallion 
of, 229, 382, 391 ; Waverley Abbey, 247 ; ‘ Another 
for Hector!” 251, 372; a contemporary on, 301, 
396; Pidcock and Polito in ‘St, Ronan’s Well,’ 387, 
437 ; misquotation from, 447 

Scottish burial custom, ancient, 307, 375 

Scrope (Adrian), the regicide, his pedigree, 54 

Scrutator on uphill zigzag, 388 

*Sdeyns, its etymology, 347, 434, 476 

Seal engraver, 389 

Sedan chairs, 452 

Sedilia, stone, in medieval churches, 114 

Seek or seeke, its meaning, 211, 291, 416 

Senator at Rome, the, 508 

Seneca, his ‘ Natural Questions,’ 387 

Senga on chink of woods, 235 

Sergeant-at-Arms : Yeoman of the Guard, 235, 376 

Serocold (R.) on Stewart of Athenry, Bart., 469 

Seymour (T.) on Plantagenet chair, 333 

Powell (Foster), pedestrian, 57 

Shakespeare (Ellinor), of Herts, 450 

Shakespeare (William), Pluto as god of wealth, 17 ; 
and Cicero, 56, 154, 214, 316, 396; and the sea, 
56, 136, 212, 291, 376; and animal experimenta- 
tion, 103; error in the Vale Press edition of, 
104 ; his books, 144, 283, 464; his pronunciation 
of “‘ orisons,” 227, 8375 ; engraved portrait of, 269 ; 
his ‘Sonnets,’ 1609, 348, 4385; production of 
‘Hamlet ’ ameliorated, 369 

Shakespearian forged documents, 41 


Shakespeariana :— 


All’s Well that ends Well, Act II. sc. 3, “I 
had rather be in this choise,” 6 ; Act V. sc. 3, 
‘¢Let the justices make you and fortune 
friends,’ 363 
As You Like It, Act II. sc. 7, ‘‘ Not to seem 
senseless of the bob,” 364 
Julius Cesar, Act II. sc. 1, ‘‘ Bears with glasses,” 
2038 
King Lear, Act III. sc. 7, ‘‘ All cruels else sub- 
scribed,” 204, 363 ; Act IV. sc. 2, ‘Ere they 
have done their mischief,” 204; Act IV. sc. 3, 
‘“‘And clamour moisten’d,” 204; Act IV. 
sc. 6, ‘‘Through tatter’d clothes small vices 
do appear,” 205, 369 
Macbeth, Act I. sc. 3, ‘‘ Aroint thee, witch !” 5 
Merchant of Venice, Act IT. sc. 9, “ To offend, 
and judge, are distinct offices,’ 5; Act IIT. 
sc. 2, “ Tell me where is Fancy bred,” 5 
Much Ado about Nothing, Act I. sc. 1, “A 
recheat winded,” 211 
Othello, Act I. sc. 1, opening lines, 204 ; Act IT. 
sc. 1, ‘‘ Essential vesture of creation,” &c., 364 
Romeo and Juliet, Act II. sc. 3, ‘‘ The grey- 
eyed morn smiles on the frowning night,” 5 
Winter’s Tale, Act I. sc. 2, “* What cheer ? how 
ist with you, best brother?” 4; Dr, Furness’s 
‘New Variorum ’ edition, 6 
Sharp (I.) on Daniel Quare, watchmaker, 157 
Shaw (E. M.) on author of verses wanted, 507 
Sheen (John), clockmaker, his biography, 129 
Shell, St. James’s, 228, 316 
Shells, spiral, figures issuing from, 106, 176 


Shepherd’s ring, maze, 389, 437 
Sherborn (C. D.) on catalogue of book auction, 156 
Sherborn (G. T.) on medallion of Walter Scott, 391 
Sherborne (Lord) on Bibury, 256 
Butty, its meaning, 496 
‘Crown of Wild Olive,’ 296 
Dutton family, 517 
Highteenth-century sporting record, 72 
Poem attributed to Milton, 292 
Wire Pond, 298 
Sherbrooke family, 129 
Shimmozzel, Jewish cant word, 266, 371 
Shingles, old cure for, 75 
Shore (T, W.) on the place-name Oxford, 108 
Shorts of Windsor and Bloomsbury, 309 
Shot-free, its meaning, 217, 311, 417 
Salas of snakes, fish, spiders, &c., instances of, 
Shrewsbury records, 230, 293 
Shrove Tuesday, football on, 55 
Shut to, use of the expression, 126 
Si-an Fu or Si-ngan Fu, Chinese capital, 265, 504 
Sigma on short story by Turner, 329 
Signia on title of esquire, 387 
Silhouettes of children, last-century, 255, 356 
Simeon (8.) on pressgang songs, 28 
Simms (R.) on authors of books wanted, 151 
Simpson (P.) on Cornelius van der Goes, 28 
Jonson (Ben), unclaimed poem by, 96, 477 
Ogle (Katherine, Lady), 48 ; 
Pluto in Shakespeare as god of wealth, 18 
Poem attributed to Bonefons, 244 
Shakespeare and the sea, 136, 291 
Shakespeariana, 5, 203 : 
Tobacco tongs, 276 
Sims (G. R.), his ‘My Dog Pickle,’ 67, 114 
Si-ngan-fu, ancient capital of China, 265, 504 
Sirr (H.) on Major Burrington, 472 
Sixteenth-century eeclesiastical terms, 188, 275, 394 
Skeat (W. W.) on ‘‘A mache and a horseshoe are 
both alike,” 294 
Alamains, meaning of, 212 
Authors of quotations wanted, 259 
Butty, its etymology, 496 
Chaucer, passages in, 434, 518 
Creak, 105 
English accent v. etymology, 267 
Flag, the British, 17 
Gallimaufry, its etymology, 408 
Goal and gaol, 290 
Help: “To help,” followed by an infinitive, 30 
Macabaa, a kind of snuff, 234 i 
Magerful, its meaning, 278 
Margiowlet, its etymology, 275 
Mazame, its etymology, 206 
News, its derivation, 188 
Pawky=cunning, crafty, 498 
Recchelees, its meaning, 463 
Rue, its meaning, 245 
’Sdeyns, its etymology, 476 
Sonties, its etymology, 486 
Trental of masses, 196 
Woore, in Salop, 312 


Skilly, origin of the word, 306, 378, 393 
Skulls found in Victoria Street, Westminster, 428 
Slaves=black ivory, 268, 452 
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Sleeping in church, 286 

Smallpox, deaths from, 
brasses, 251, 374 

Smith (J. F.), novelist, 14, 74 

Smithers (C. G.) on eruption at Krakatoa, 232 

Smithers (Richard), murdered 1820, 344 

Smithfield, a, its meaning, 389, 458 

Smous=Jew, its origin, 409, 493 

Snakes of Aberdare, popular nickname, 67 

Sneyd(G.) on guild merchants of Shrewsbury, 1231, 508 

Snob=cobbler, 46, 131 

Soissons, the Vase of, 34 

Soldier ancestors, 30, 132 

Soldier on army reform, 325 

Soldiers, books especially meant for, 266 ; nicknamed 
“lobsters,” 266 ; maimed,and Marshalsea money, 348 

Solecize, 287 


Songs and Ballads :— 


Cruel was the winds, 28 
~ Isle of St. Helena, 349 
I’ve travelled about a bit in my time, 450 
My Johnnie was a shoemaker, 28 
My life is full of thee, 428 
Pressgang, 28, 96, 161 
Rule, Britannia, 8, 118 
The Gay Goshawk, French version, 249 
The Last Whistle, 129 
The Mistletoe Bough, tragedy repeated, 227 ; 
parody on, 229, 314 
The Union Jack, 450 
_ Tom Bowling, 15, 156 
Sonties, its etymology, 486 
Sothern (H. W.).on Richard Cosway, 468 
Sous, Anglicized word, its pronunciation, 14, 254 
Southerne (Thomas), dramatist, his residence, 183 
Southey (Thomas), on Cowper, 88 ; a reference in, 104 
Southwark, Roman remains in, 368 
Spackman (H.) on ‘‘ l’o save the face of,” 398 
Spain, gipsies of, 309, 395 
Sparrow, mumble a, 468 
‘ Spectator,’ authorship of papers Nos. 250, 262, 622, 
ao hee 
Spelling of words with double consonants, 408, 496 
Spence (R. M.) on English accent, 335, 455 
Facito, 67 
Inundate, its pronunciation, 53, 193 
Panentheism, 450 
Pediment, 95 
Shakespeare, his pronunciation of ‘‘ orison,” 227 
Shakespeariana, 5, 363 
Spielmann (M. H.) on Dick Kitcat, 290 
Thackeray’s contributions to ‘ Punch,’ 238 
Sporting record, eighteenth-century, 72, 130 
Stafford family, 98, 350 
Stafford (J.) on Stafford family, 98 
Stafford (George), his descendants, 350 
Talbot surname and family, 412 
Staircases, houses without, 273, 414 
Stanley family of Paultons, 369, 452 
Stars and stripes, the, 247 
Stars, the seven, Amos vy. 8, 244, 353 
Statistics, phonological, 368 
Steam navigation, early, 368, 458 
Steel, ancient history of, 350 
Steele (R.) on playing cards, 388 


recorded on monumental 


Steggall (C.) on Harrison Weir’s book on cats, 58 
Stephenson (Mrs.) on Gretna Green marriages, 127 
Stevenson (W. H.) on derivation of Edgett, 49 
Stewart (C.) on Dutton family, 409 
Stewart family, 508 
Stewart family, 508 
Stewart of Athenry, Bart., his mother, 469 
Stewarts of Annat and Ballachallan, 289 
Stiklastad, Norwegian battle, its spelling, 885, 454 
Stilwell (J. P.) on rubbing the eyes with gold, 134 
Worcestershire folk-lore, 496 
Stocks, movable, at Much Wenlock, 405 
Stone, healing, in Christchurch, Monmouthshire, 370, 
477 


Stone (J. M.) on reference sought, 268 
Stone sedilia in medizval churches, 114 
Stone, the Gold, Druidical remain, 347 
Stones, boundary, in open fields, 10, 92 
Stranger on Bibliothéque Nationale and readers, 68 
Strappado, the, ancient military punishment, 73 
Strass (Prof. F.), compiler of ‘The Stream of Time,’ 170, 
236 
Street (E. E.) on hieroglyphics, 436 
Max, slang for gin, 353 
Tobacco tongs, 332 
Stuart family, 209, 292 
Stuart-Menteath (C.G.)on myths of modern origin, 270 
Phonological statistics, 368 
Sub : “ Subsist money,” 246, 354, 435 
Suffolk, Visitation of, in 1664, 509 
Suffolk name for ladybird, 255, 417 
Sunder (C.) on meaning of temperance, 230 
Superstition, corpse, 246, 313, 374, 437, 492 ; Friday, 
265, 373, 454 
Surnames: Edgett, 49; Talbot, 242; from single 
letters, 264, 398; Bill, 265, 456; Guevara, 270, 
375, 489 ; Arrand and Darrand, 449 
Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, rectors of, 388, 458 
Swans, ancient ordinance respecting, 490 
Sweeting (W. D.) on Rev. Charles Moore, 102 
Swift (Dean), lines on, 107, 177, 292 
Swift (Theophilus) and Miss Trefusis, 281 
Swimming, exploits, 21, 48, 137, 198, 404, 511 ; long 
distance, 284 
T. (A. D.) on African exorcism, 368 
T. (A. 8.) on Crack-nut Sunday, 348 
T. (D. C.) on viridical, meaning of the word, 19 
T. (D. K.) on arms wanted, 309 
Heraldic, 211 
Yeomanry records, 269 
T, (F. B.) on age of matriculation, 508 
Palatinate, wars of, 28 
Wesley family, 369 
T. (H.) on making the sign of the cross, 249 
‘ Pélléas et Mélisande,’ 8 
Saint or St., 489 
Wright (Thomas), M.A,, fl. 1685, 268 
(J.) on Harrison Weir’s book on cats, 58 
(O.) on French prisoners of war in England, 238 
(S.) on moated mounds, 11 
(W.) on macabaa, a kind of snuff, 234 
Poem attributed to Milton, 238 
Twopenny-halfpenny dime, 334 
Taafe family, 189, 258, 353 
Talbot (J.) on surname and family of Talbot, 242 
Talbot surname and family, 242, 412 
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Talmud, proverbs and stories in, 501 
Tapster, use of the word, 327 
Tashlich, Jewish custom, 128, 195, 291 
Tavern signs : ‘‘ Belle Sauvage,” 115; ‘* Half Moon ” 
Taverns, 168, 257, 356, 413, 511; ‘‘The Bay 
Horse,” 169, 315 
Taylor (H.) on E. Irving’s London residences, 276, 390 
‘* Like one o’clock,” 473 
Taylor (I.) on names of cities, &c., in England, 337 
Beaulieu, its foundation, 216 
Brigham town and family, 94 
Huish, its etymology, 154 
Maryland, its origin, 173 
Nature myths, 441 
Philology and ethnology, 30 
Si-ngan-fu, 265 
Transliteration of two foreign names, 485 
Verbs formed out of proper names, 312 
Waterloo names, 6 
Wem, its etymology, 174 
Taylor (J.) on early educational books, 108 
Truffle-hunting pigs, 374 
Tea as a decoction, 87, 178 
Tea : five o'clock tea, introduction of, 446 
Temperance as a Christian name, 873 
Temperance = total abstinence, early use, 230, 296, 373 
Temple Bar, heads exposed on, 156, 219, 270, 337 
Tenebrz on inscription on medal, 106 
Tennyson—Addison: Literary parallel, 45 
Tennyson (Lord), meaning of lines by, 31; passage in 
his ‘In Memoriam,’ 348 
Tenure by burnt offering, 327, 433 
Testor (Ita) on Richard Crashaw, 64 
Text-books, quotations in, 24, 172, 233 
Thackeray (William Makepeace), his contributions to 
‘Punch,’ 149, 238, 311 ; his ‘ Bouillabaisse,’ 468 
Thamp=soft, Lancashire dialect word, 488 
Theatrical ‘‘run,” earliest quotation for, 433 
Thirkell family, 308 é 
Thiselton (A. E.) on Shakespeariana, 6, 363 
Thomas (R.) on H. 8. Ashbee, 121, 494 
Bibliotheque Nationale and readers, 191 
‘Complete Angler,’ 391 
Cooper (Sidney), his life, 228 
Gilbert (Frederick), artist, 352 
Hall (Dr. Marshall), 67, 277 
Pagination, 258 
Viva, 391 
Walker (Donald), 149 
Webb (Matthew), 21, 43, 198 
Thompson (G. H.) on columbaria, 478 
Football on Shrove Tuesday, 55 
Thompson (John), Secretary of State, 1659-60, 409 
Thompson (L.) on nimmet, its etymology, 157 
Thornfield on ‘‘ Mad as a hatter,”’ 448 
Thornton (C, C.) on Carthusian monasteries, 389 
Thornton (R. H.) on Grace Church, 415 
Tobacco, mischiefs of, 226 
Verbs formed out of proper names, 248 
‘Thoughts on God and Nature,’ authorship of, 107 
‘Three Kings of Colchester,’ old chap-book, 127, 215 
Throats, blessing of the, Romanist rite, 197 
Throckmorton (C. W.) on Wickliffe family, 449 
Thucydides and Ignatius Loyola, 469 
Tithe barns, medizval, 309, 397, 496 
Title of esquire, 387, 452, 470 


‘To Margaret W—,’ stanzas by Charles Lamb, 309 
Tobacco, the mischiefs of, 226 
Tobacco tongs, 1677, their use, 210, 276, 332 
Tollendal (Lally), his ‘ Mémoires pour la Réhabilita- 
tion de mon Pére,’ 429 
Tongs, tobacco, or ember, 1677, their use, 210, 276, 332 
Towers, ancient, in Sardinia, 29, 378 
Toynbee (H.) on Horace Walpole and his editors, 2 
81, 201, 344, 483 
Trading corporation, oldest, 13 
Trafalgar, Nelson’s signal at, 45 
Traffic, origin of the word, 155 
Trajan’s Column and inscription, 169 
Trance, a case of, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 504 
Translator = bootmender, 46, 131 
Trefusis (Elizabeth), 1763-1808, 281, 479 
Trental of masses, 104, 195, 295, 414 
Trevillian (M. Cealy), artist, 448 
Trollope (C, A.) on ‘*‘ Now thus,” 387 
Troup (Mrs. F. B.) on Isabel Rawle’s marriage, 389 
Rectors of Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, 388 
Troy weight for bread, 468 
Troy weight, tron, and tronage, 285 
Truffle-hunting pigs, 129, 195, 279, 374 
Trunk or box, 503 
Tudor (Owen), his biography, 409 
Tunes, psalm : ‘St. Anne,’ ‘ Hanover,’ ‘St, Matthew,’ 9 
Tunstall family, 448, 514 
Twyford yew tree, 29, 154, 218, 278, 377 
Tyre=a woman’s headdress, 76, 194 
U. (H. W.) on Lincoln House, Holborn, 408 
Moated mounds, 336 
Monastic chronicle, 147 
Pagination, 147 
St. Hugh’s Day, 469 
Tithe barns, medieval, 496 
Unicorns in Pliny’s ‘ History,’ 10, 74, 193 
United Empire Loyalists, proposed English branch, 447 
United Free Church of Scotland, commemoration of 
the signing of the uniting Act, 366 
University degrees, 326 
Unwin (G.) on Holywell in Hunts, 294 
Peyto, Petto, Peito, or Peto family, 290 
Uphill zigzag, equine sagacity, 388, 493 
Usk Castle, tradition concerning, 489 
V. (Q.) on ‘‘ black ivory ”=slaves, 268 
Brigham town and family, 94 
Cocklebread, 117 
Columbaria, ancient dove or pigeon cotes, 479 
Corporation, oldest trading, 113 
Defoe (Daniel), 337 
Dorp, use of the word, 113 
Early newspaper, 436 
Eliot (George), anecdote of, 287 
Frail, its meaning, 378 
Garland, new sense of, 337 
Hazy, 87 
Help: ‘‘To help ” followed by an infinitive, 30 
Hoti in Howell and Browning, 117 
India Office records, 287 
Inundate, its pronunciation, 193 
Jeu d’esprit, 392 
Lamb (Charles), his hoaxes, 216 
Lion as an emblem of St. John, 268 
Lordship, Scotch, use of the title, 268 
Max, slang for gin, 476 
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VY. (Q.) on “ Mr. Attorney,” 114 
Mithered, its meaning, 510 
Pall-mall and golf, 444 
Petition against the use of hops, 12 
Prices of parchment and vellum, 328 
St. Martin’s Parish, its extent, 36, 175 
Surnames from single letters, 398 
Tenure by burnt offering, 327 
Title of esquire, 452 
“To help,” followed by an infinitive, 30 
Troy weight for bread, 468 
Wig=bun, 454 
V. (V.H.I.L.I.C.1.) on Count Giuseppe Pecchio, 395 
V. (W. I. B.) on age of entry, Inns of Court, 195, 333 
' Bouquett (David), watchmaker, 103 
‘*Coming cut of the little end of the horn,” 98 
Counting another’s buttons, 371 
Cricket, early lines on, 506 
Durham account rolls, 235 
Epitaph, curious nautical, 47 
Free-bord, 235 
“ Half Moon” Tavern: ‘The Maypole,” 356 
Handbill of a Welsh guide, 25 
Lobster, nickname for soldier, 266 
‘‘Prooshan Blue” in ‘ Pickwick,’ 18 
Sub: “ Subsist money,” 354, 435 
Suffolk name for ladybird, 417 
Title of esquire, 471 
Troy weight, tron, and tronage, 285 
Williarme (Peter), watchmaker, 65 
_ V.-W. (H. 8.) on “ Now thus,” 478 
Vade-Walpole (H. S.) on Col. Charles Godfrey, 474 
Viva, 451 
Vallence, Valance, or Valence, its derivation, 150 
Van der Goes (Cornelius), his biography, 28 
Vane (G. H. F.) on derivation of Wem, 237 
Vaughan (H.) on Colby family, 108 
Vellum and parchment, early prices of, 328, 456 
- Venezuela, books on, 27 
Verbs formed out of proper names, 248, 312 
Vere (Sir Francis and Sir Horace), and the wars of 
the Palatinate, 28, 256 
Vergy (Gabrielle de) and her lover, 329 
Vic (Sir Henry de), his biography, 133 
Vices and virtues pictorially represented, 136, 217, 275 
Victoria Street, Westminster, skulls found in, 428 
Village, deserted, 37 
Villanueva (C, A.) on books on Venezuela, 27 
Viridical, use and meaning of the word, 19, 214 
Virtues and vices pictorially represented, 136, 217, 275 
Viva, abbreviation of viva voce, 266, 311, 391, 451 
Volant as a Christian name, its origin, 15 
Volcanic eruption at Krakatoa, 185, 232, 318, 376 
Voters, centenarian, 366 
Voting, plural, 307 
W. on to keech, its meaning, 408 
‘‘ Rule, Britannia,” 8 
W. (A. C.) on passage in Chaucer’s ‘ Prologue,’ 365 
W. (C. C.) on impressions of marks on plate, 385 
. (E. L.) on “ Now thus,” 477 
. (G.) on Abbé le Loutre, 310 
Bees : caged birds, 388 
. (H.) on engraved portrait of Shakespeare, 269 
. (H. A.) on octopus figured on pottery, 309 
. (M.) on plucking a proctor’s sleeve, 8 
. (M. B.) on eight-day clock, 129 
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W. (M. B.) on faggots for burning heretics, 15 
W. (R. D.) on ruined chapel at Roscoff, 517 
W. (R. J.) on hieroglyphics, 388 


W. (S. T.) on skilly, its meaning, 393 
Wade (J. W.) on broken on the wheel, 251 
Wainwright (T.) on trental of masses, 295 
Walbury Camp, Hallingbury, Essex, 49 
Wales, non-Aryan population of, 131 
Walker (B.) on columbaria, 478 

Lanted ale, 493 

Rectors of Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, 458 
Walker (Donald), his ‘ Manly Exercises,’ 149, 237 
Walker (R. J.) on inscription in Mull, 329 
Wallace (RK. H.) on agricultural descriptive rimes, 410 

Muck or peat, 104 
Wallace-James (J. G.) on grave of George Heriot, 393 

Locard and the heart of Robert Bruce, 392 

Lordship, Scottish use of the title, 376 

Midwife, installation of a, 177 

Pedigree research, 174 

Prices of parchment and vellum, 456 

Purchaces, its derivation, 497 

Sixteenth-century terms, 276 

Striking the anvil, 452 

Tobacco tongs, 276 
Walley family, 268 
Walpole (Horace) and his editors, 2, 81, 201, 344, 483 
Walters (R.) on Rev. Henry Rowe, LL.D., 211 
Waltham, Eleanor Cross at, 211, 296, 353, 413 
Walton and Layer families, 11 
Walton family of Bibury, 230, 313, 352 
Walton (Izaak), ‘ Compleat Angler,’ 103, 249, 313, 391 
War despatches, history of, 107 
Ward (C. A.) on double consonants, 408 
Ward (C, 8.) on the Order of Avis, 73 

*“ Brotherhood of fools,” 32 

‘‘ Chori-episcopus,” 190 

Kazar, kingdom of, 94 

‘Margaret of Bavaria, her biography, 453, 495 

Translator, its meaning, 132 

Vase of Soissons, 34 
Warden (L.) on Winser’s gravestone, 491 
Wardle (G. Y.) on Morris as a man of business, 495 
Warmiensem diocese, 75 
Warren (Sir John Borlase), Bart., 17538-1822, 490 
Warship, Japanese custom at launching of a, 468 
Warwick, custom of regulating the price of hay at, 449 
Warwickshire and other dialect words, 407 
Watch candle, its meaning, 48, 153 
Watch-chain ornament, its signification, 409, 436 
Waterloo names, 6 
Watson (J.) on Phutatorius and Gastripheres, 48 

Pideock and Polito, 387 
Waverley Abbey and Sir Walter Scott, 247 
Webb (A.) on George Webb, Bishop of Limerick, 107 
Webb (George), Bishop of Limerick, 107 
Webb (‘ Captain” Matthew), the swimmer, 

graphy, 21, 48, 137, 198, 404, 511 
Webb family, 468 
‘ Wedded,’ picture named, 209, 3384 
Wedding dress, scanty, 429 
Weekes & Co. on source of song wanted, 428 
Weights and measures: quarter of corn, 32, 253, 310, 
410 

Weir (Harrison), his book on cats, 58 
Welford (R.) on Benwell burial register, 336 
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Welford (R.) on Lancelot Brown, 355 
Dockwray family, 373 
‘¢ Like one o’clock,” 473 
Silhouettes of children, 356 
‘ Spectator,’ the,97 
Wire Pond, 352 
Well, May Road, Accrington, 151 
Welsh Bible, alteration in, 388, 437 
Welsh guide, handbill of, ¢. 1829, 25 
‘ Welsh People,’ 19, 131, 216, 297 
Welsh prosody, the laws of, 449 
Wem, Shropshire, its derivation, 88, 174, 237 
Wesley (John), his grandmother, 369, 433 
West (Edmund), M.P. in the Long Parliament, 388 
Westminster, mural monuments at St. Margaret’s, 1, 
63, 101; No. 4, Tothill Street, its history, 183 
Westminster Abbey, tomb of Edmund Crouchback in, 
170, 2837; and Max Miller, 446 
Wheatley (H. B.) on Ruskin’s residences, 35 
Wheble (John), publisher of ‘Sporting Magazine,’ 
17938, 72,130 
Wheel, broken on the, most recent infliction of the 
punishment, 251, 314, 373, 455, 513 
Wheeler (S.) on ferocious Doolys, 312 
Landor query, 38 
Whelps, The Ten, 477 
Whim on Latin lines, 410 
Whim-beam, derivation of the word, 289, 354 
White (Rev. John), the patriarch of Dorchester, 31 
White (T.) on Landor query, 38 
Whitgift (Archbishop), his Hospital at Croydon, 127, 
341, 383, 402, 428, 479, 513 
Whitwell (R. J.) on the British flag, 351 
Wichenton (Henry of), Justiciar of the King’s Court, 
469 
Wickliffe family, 449 
Wickliffe (John), a lineal descendant of, 33 
Wig=bun, 454 
Wigan (J.) on free-bord, its origin and meaning, 106 
Wigan Library, 62 
Wilcocks of Knossington, 330 
Wilkins (N. G.) on cryptography, 48 
Will proved in the Archdeaconry of London, 11, 133 
Willcock (J.) on Argyle and Montrose, 151 
Campbells of Argyle, 28 
Nesquaw, dialect expression, 212 
William, son of Henry I., his burial-place, 389, 518 
Williams (C.) on Richard Montague, 468 
Williams (F. H.) on medigval badge, Chester, 308 
Williams (T.) on Croes Enydd: Cross Neytz, &c., 
150 
Williarme (Peter), watchmaker, 65 
Wilmshurst (T. B.) on vanishing London, 472 
Wilson (H.'8.) on ‘ Flora’s Vagaries or Figarys,’ 128 
L’Aiglon, 286 
Wilson (Dr. John), seventeenth-century composer, 407 
-Wilson (T.) on Revised Version, 422 
Wilson (W. E.) on ‘political colours, 284 
Trenesse-bag, 498 
Iron and great inventions, 256 
Julius Cesar, 407 
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Wilson (W. E.) on making the sign of the cross, 375. 
‘The Mistletoe Bough? tragedy repeated, 227. 
Winchester pipes, 74 
Winser, his gravestone, 387, 491 
Winstanley (Rev. T.), Rector of Llanwenarth, Mon. 
mouthshire, sermon by, 494 : 
Wire Pond, Winterton, 246, 298, 352, 514 
Wise (C.) on trental of masses, 414 
Wolferstan (E. P.) on cutting babies’ nails, 93 
Bill : William Bill, 265 
Looking-glass folk-lore, 131 
Rectors of Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, ete 
Women barbers, 10 
Wood (J.) on Richter’s ‘ Dream of Infinity,’ 106 
Source of quotation sought, 106 
Woods, the “ chink ” of, 154, 235, 314 
Woodwork of English cathedrals, 68, 135 
Woore, in Salop, its meaning, 33, 157, 218, 312 
Worcestershire folk-lore, 410 
Words, longest, in the English language, 147 
Wordsworth (William), criticism of his ‘ Excursion, 
108; and Young, parallel between, 426 
Wright (F. ) on “Half Moon” Tavern : 
Maypole,” 168 . 
Wright (Thomas), fl. 1685, 268, 335 
Wycollar Hall, cross near, 312 
Wynne (M. B.) on ‘‘Go to the devil and shake your- 
self,” 469 
Wyvill baronetcy, its extinction, 489 
X. (Z. Y.) on ‘in Memoriam,’ 348 
Y. (S. M.) on dedication of author to himself, 254 
we (Y.) on “ Plain living and high thinking,” 97 
Yardley (E.) on corpse on shipboard, 374, 492 
Goat in folk-lore, 132, 196 
Hattock, 497 
Horns of Moses, 176 
‘ Lost Pleiad,’ 274 
Parallel passages, 466 
Shakespeare, and Cicero, 56, 154, 214, 317, 396 ; 
and the Bea, 212, 376; his pronunciation EF 
“ orison,” 375 
Unicorns, 74 
Yeo (W. C.) on W. E. Forster’s statue, 389 
‘¢ Lanted ale,” 493 
Long and young family, 234 
Medizeval tithe barns, 397 
Yeoman of the Guard: Sergeant-at-Arms, 235, 376 
Yeomanry records, 269, 397 
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“ The 


Yew tree, Twyford Churchyard, 29, 154, 218, 278, a 


Ygrec on criticize, its pronunciation, 455 

Deed of Athelstan, 47 

Margiowlet, its etymology, 275 
York Minster, burials in, 7, 134 
Yorkshireman on heaf, its derivation, 508 
Young and Wordsworth, parallel between, 426,.510 
Young’s ‘Satires,’ couplet in, 368, 432 . 
Z. (X. Y.) on list of book sales, 128 

Rowe (Rev. Henry), LL.D., 149 
Zerffy (G. G.), his connexion with Kossuth, 187 
Zodiacs, modern, 145 
Zozimus, the story of, 261 
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